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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Theological History of the Doctrine of the Incarnation. — The Human 
AND Divine Natitre of Christ. — Enmity of the Patriarchs of Alex- 

ANDRLA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. — St. CyRIL AND NeSTORIUS. — ThIRD GENERAL 

Council of Efhesus. — Heresy of Eutyches. — Fourth General Council 
OF Chalcedon. — Civil and Ecclesiastical Discord. — Intolerance of 
Justinian. — The Three Chapters. — The Monoth elite Controversy. — 
State of the Oriental Sects : — I. The Nestorians. — II. The Jacobites. 
HI. The Maronites. — IV. The Armenians. — V. The Copts and Abys- 

BINIANS. 

After the extinction of paganism, the Christians in peace and piety 
might have enjoyed their solitary triumph. But the prin- 
ciple of discord was alive in their bosom, and they were tion of 

* ,. . It 1 . , Christ 

more solicitous to explore the nature, than to practise the 
laws, of their founder. I have already observed that the disputes of 
the Trinity were succeeded by those of the Incarnation ; alike 
scandalous to the church, alike pernicious to the state, still more 
minute in their origin, still more durable in their effects. It is my 
design to comprise in the present chapter a religious war of two 
hundred and fifty years, to represent the ecclesiastical and political 
schism of the Oriental sects, and to introduce their clamorous or 
sanguinary contests, by a modest inquiry into the doctrines of the 
primitive church.* 

* By what means shall I authenticate this previous inquiry, which I have studied 
to circumscribe and compress ? — If I persist in supporting each fact or reflection by 
its proper and special evidence, every line would demand a string of testimonies, and 
every note would sweU to a critical dissertation. But the numberless ^)assages of 
antiquity which I have seen with my own eyes are compiled, digested, and illustrated, 

VOL. VI, B 



2 CHRIST A TORE MAN Chap. XLVII. 

I. A laudable regard for the honour of the first proselytes has 
countenanced the belief, the hope, the wish, that the Ebion- 
i^ui iTtL ites, or at least the Nazarenes, were distinguished only by 
their obstinate perseverance in the practice of the Mosaic 
rites. Their churches have disappeared, their books are obliterated : 
their obscure freedom might allow a latitude of faith, and the softness 
of their infant creed would be variously moulded by the zeal or 
prudence of three hundred years. Yet the most charitable criticism 
must refuse' these sectaries any knowledge of the pure and proper 
divinity of Christ Educated in the school of Jewish prophecy and 
prejudice, they had never been taught to elevate their hopes above an 
human and temporal Messiah.' If they had courage to hail their 

by Petavitu and Le CUrc, by Bcmuaftre and Moshcim, I shall be content to fortify my 
narrative by the names and characters of these res|)ectable guides; and in the contem- 
plation of a minute or remote object, I am not ashamed to borrow the aid of the 
strongest glasses : — 1. The Jhguiatu Thtvi/giot of Petavius are a work of incredible 
labour and compass; the volumes which relate solely to. the Incarnation (two folios, 
vth and vith, of 837 pages) arc divided into xvi books — the first of history, the 
remainder of controversy and doctrine. The Jesuit's learning is copious and correct; 
his Latinitv is pure, his method clear, his argument pn^found and well connected ; but 
he is the slave of the fathers, the scourge of heretics, and the enemy of truth and 
candour, as often as they are inimical to the Catholic cause. 2. The Arminian Le 
ClerCy who has composed in a quarto volume (Amsterdam, 1716) the ecclesiastical 
history of the two first centuries, was free both in his temper and situation; hia sense 
is clear, but his thoughts are narrow; he reduces the reason or folly of ages to the 
standard of his private judgment, and his impartiality is sometimes quickened, and 
sometimes tainted, by his opposition to the fathers. See the heretics (Ceriuthiaos, 
Izxx.; Ebionites, ciii.; Carpocratians, cxx.; Valentinians, cxxi.; Basilidians, czxiii.; 
Hardonites, czli., &c.) under their proper dates. 3. The Histoire Critique du Mani- 
ch^isme (Amsterdam, 1734, 17^9, in two vols, in 4to., with a posthumous disserta- 
tion BUT les Nazar^nes, Lausanne, 1745) of M. de Beausobre, is a treasure of ancient 
philosophy and theology. The learned historian spins with incomparable art the 
systematic thread of opinion, and transforms himself by turns into the person of a 
saint, a sage, or an hei^c. Tet his refinement is sometimes excessive: he betrays an 
amiable partiality in favour of the weaker side, and, while he guards against calumny* 
he does not allow sufficient scope for superstition and fanaticism. A copious table of 
contents will direct the reader to any point that he wishes to examine. 4. hetis pro- 
found than Petavius, less independent than Le Clerc, less ingenious than Beauaobre, 
the historian Mosheim is full, rational, correct, and moderate. In his learned work, 
De Bebus Christianis ante Constantinum (Helmstadt, 1753, in 4to.), see the Naza- 
renet and Ebionites, p. 172-179, 328-332; the Gnostics in general, p. 179, kc.\ Ceriai^ 
ihits, p. 196-202; Buailides, p. 352-361; Carpocrates, p. 363-367; Vuleutinus, p. 371- 
889; Marcion, p. 404-410; the Manichseans, p. 829-837, &c. 

' Kmi ykp warns ilMiii rit X^rr«f M^tf^'tv l| »9$m/wi9 wjf^t^fnv ytrn^wOmt, Bays the 
Jew Tryphon (Justin., Dialog, p. 207* [p. 142, ed. JebbJ), in the name of his coun- 
trymen; and the modem Jews, the few who divert their thoughts from mon^ to 
religion, still hold the same language, and allege the literal sense of the prophets.^ 



* See on tliis paasage Bp. Kaye, Justin to the Jews. In fact, the dispute seems 

Martyr, p. 25. — M. to rest on the notion that there was a de- 

^ Most of the modem writers, who finite and mUfiorised notion of the Messiah 

have closely examined this subject, and among the Jews, whereas it was probably 

who will not be suspected of any theolf)- so vague as to admit every shade of dif. 

gical bias — RosenmCiller on Isaiah ix. 5, fereuce, from the vulgar expectation of a 

and on Psalm xlv. 7, and Bertholdt, mere temporal king, to the philosophic 

Christologia Juda^omm, c. xx.— rightly notion of an emanation from the Deity, 

ascribe much higher notions of the Messiah — M. 
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king when he appeared in a plebeian garb, their grosser apprehen- 
sions were incapable of discerning their God, who had studiously 
disguised his cselestial character under the name and person of a 
mortal' The familiar companions of Jesus of Nazareth conversed 
with their friend and countryman, who, in all the actions of rational 
and animal life, appeared of the same species with themselves. His 
progress from infancy to youth and manhood was marked by a 
regular increase in stature and wisdom ; and after a painful agony of 
mind and body, he expired on the cross. He lived and died for the 
service of mankind : but the life and death of Socrates had likewise 
been devoted to the cause of religion and justice ; and although the 
stoic or the hero may disdcdn the humble virtues of Jesus, the tears 
which he shed over his friend and country may be esteemed the 
purest evidence of his humanity. The miracles of the gospel could 
uot astonish a people who held with intrepid faith the more splendid 
prodigies of the Mosaic law. The prophets of ancient days had 
cured diseases, raised the dead, divided the sea, stopped the sun, and 
ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot And the metaphorical style of 
the Hebrews might ascribe to a saint and martyr the adoptive title of 
Son of God. 

Yet in the insufficient creed of the Nazarenes and the Ebionites a 
distinction is faintly noticed between the heretics, who con- • 
founded the veneration of Christ in the common order of aod eiev». 

tk>a 

nature, and the less guilty schismatics, who revered the 
virginity of his mother, and excluded the aid of an earthly father. 
The incredulity of the former was countenanced by the visible cir- 
cumstances of his birth, the legal marriage of his reputed parents, 
Joseph and Mary, and his lineal claim to the kingdom of David and 
the inheritance of Judab. But the secret and authentic history has 
been recorded in several copies of the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew/ which these sectaries long preserved in the original Hebrew,* 

' ChryBOfltom (Basnage, Hiit.de0 Juifs, torn. t. c. 9, p. 183) and Athanasitu (Petay. 
Dog^t. Theolog. torn. v. 1. i. c. 2, p. '6) are obliged to confeas that the divinity of 
Christ IB rarely mentioiied by himaelf or hia apoatlea. 

^ The two first du^vten of Si. Matthew did not exist in the Ebionite copies (£pi- 
phan. Hsres. xxx. 13); and the minumlous conception is one of the last articles which 
Dr. Priestley has curtailed from his scanty creed.* 

* It is probable enough that the first of the gospels for the use of the Jewish con- 
Terts was composed in the Hebrew or Syriac ioiom: the fact is attested by a chain of 
fathers — Papias, Ixensus, Origen^ Jerom, &c. It is devoutly believed by the Catho- 
lies, and admitted by Caaaubon^ Grotius, and Isaac Voaaias, among the Protestant 
critics. But this Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew is moat onaocoonulrly lost; and we 



• The distinct allnakm to the &cts re- Isai«, ediier] by Archbish'/D Lawrence, 
lated in the two first chapt eta of the Ckfa- seems eouvioctng crvidence that the^ are 
pel, in a work evidently written aljout integral partji of the a«iih«iftic Chnstiaii 
the end of the reign of Keto, the Asoeono hktury,— M. 

» 2 
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aa the sole evidence of their fiuth. The natural suspicions of the 
husband, consdous of his own chastity, were dispelled by the BaBur- 
ance (in a dream) that his wife was pregnant of the Holy Ghost: 
and as this distant and domestic prodigy could not fall under the 
personal observation of the historian, he must have listened to the 
same voice which dictated to Isaiah the future conception of a virgin. 
The son of a virgin, generated by the ineffable operation of the Holy 
Spirit, was a creature without example or resemblance, superior in 
every attribute of mind and body to the children of Adam. Since 
the introduction of the Greek or Chaldean philosophy,* the Jews ^ 
were persuaded of the pre-existence, transmigration, and immortality 
of souls ; and Providence was justified by a supposition that they 
were confined in their earthly prisons to expiate the stuns which they 
had contracted in a former state.^ But the degrees of purity and 
corruption are almost immeasurable. It might be fairly presumed 
that the most sublime and virtuous of human spirits was infbsed into 
the offspring of Mary and the Holy Ghost ; ' that his abasement was 
the result of his voluntary choice ; and that the object of his mission 
was to purify, not his own, but the mns of the world. On his return 
to his native skies he received the immense reward of his obedience : 
the everlasting kingdom of the Messiah, which had been darkly 

maj accuse the diligence or fidelity of the primitive churches, who have preferred the 
unauthorised version of some nameless Greek. Erasmus and his followers, who re. 
spect our Greek text as the original gospel, deprive themselves of the evidence which 
declares it to he the work of an apostle. See Simon, Hist. Critique, Slc, torn. iii. c. 
5-9, p. 47-101, and the Prolegomena of Mill and Wetstein to the New Testament.* 

* The metaphysics of the soul are disengaged hy Cicero (Tusculan. 1. i.) and 
Mazimus of Tyre (Dissertat. zvi.) from the intricacies of dialogue, which sometimes 
amuse, and often perplex, the readers of the PhcedruSf the Phwdon, and the Lmcs of 
Plato. 

^ The disciples of Jesus were persuaded that a man might have sinned before he 
was bom (John ix. 2), and the Pharisees held the transmigration of virtuous soula 
(Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, 1. ii. o. 7 fo. 8, § 14]); and a modem Rabbi is modestly 
assured that Hermes, Pythagoras, Plato, &c., derived their metaphysics from hia 
illustrious countrymen. 

* Four Afferent opinions have been entertained concerning the origin of human 
souls. 1. That they are eternal and divine. 2. That they were created, in a separate 
state of existence, before their union with the body. 3. That they have been propa- 
gated from the original stock of Adam, who contained in himself the mental as well 
as the corporeal seed of his posterity. 4. That each soul is occasionally created and 
embodied in the moment of conception. — The last of these sentiments appears to have 
prevailed among the modems; and our spiritual history is grown less sublime, with- 
out becoming more intelligible. 

' "Ort n T»v Hmrn^t >^vx^« ^ ^**^ *A!ia/t h, was one of the fifteen heresies imputed to 
Origen, and denied by his apologist (Photius, Bibliothec. cod. cxvii. p. 298 [p. 92, 
ed. Bekk.]). Some of the Rabbis attribute one and the same soul to the persons of 
Adam, David, and the Messiah. 



* Surely the extinction of the Judiro- a composition which had become of no 

Christian community, related from Mos- use — nor does it follow that the Greek 

heim by Qibbon himself (c. XV.), accounts Gospel of St. Matthew is unauthorised, 

both simply and naturally for the loss of — M. 
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foretold by the prophets, under the carnal images of peace, of con- 
quest, and of dominion. Omnipotence could enlarge the human 
faculties of Christ to the extent of his caelestial office. In the language 
of antiquity, the title of God has not been severely confined to the 
first parent ; and his incomparable minister, his only begotten Son, 
might claim, without presumption, the religious, though secondary, 
worship of a subject world. 

II. The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the rocky 
and ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, in full 
maturity, to the happier climes of the Gentiles ; and the oia ufE 
strangers of Rome or Asia, who never beheld the manhood, 
were the more readily disposed to embrace the divmity, of Christ 
The polytheist and the philosopher, the Greek and the barbarian, 
were alike accustomed to conceive a long succession, an infinite chain 
of angels, or daemons, or deities, or aeons, or emanations, issuing from 
the throne of light Nor could it seem strange or incredible that the 
first of these aeons, the Logo8^ or Word of God, of the same substance 
with the Father, should descend upon earth, to deliver the human 
race from vice and error, and to conduct them in the paths of life and 
immortality. But the prevailing doctrine of the eternity and inherent 
pravity of matter infected the primitive churehes of the East Many 
among the Gentile proselytes refused to believe that a caelestial spirit, 
an undivided portion of the first essence, had been personally united 
with a mass of impure and contaminated flesh : and, in their zeal for 
the divinity, they piously abjured the humanity, of Clirist While 
his blood was still recent on Mount Calvary,*® the Doeete$^ a numerous 
and learned sect of Asiatics, invented the phantcuftic ejt^beni, which 
was afterwards propagated by the Marcionites, the Manichaeans, and 
the various names of the Gnostic heresy.** They denied the truth 
and authenticity of the gospels, as far as they relate the conception of 
Mary, the birth of Christ, and the thirty years that preceded the 
exercise of his ministry. He first appeared on the banks of the 

'® Apostolis adhuc in seculo supentitibiui, Apud Judanun Chmti — rgninr i«oeitt« 
Phantasma doinini corptu aMereUtur. Hieroojm. tdwen, Lucifer, c. S. The eputU 
of IgnatiuB to the SmynuBans, and even the Goi^l aooordioz to St. John, are leveUeri 
against the growing error of the Docetei, who had obtained too much credit in the 
world (1 John iv. 1-5). 

" About the year 2o0 of the Christian mn, Irenxtis and Hippolytua refuted the 
thirty-two secte, rns ^^ttAmmftsm ynt^U^, which had multiplied to fouraoore in the time 
of Epiphanius (Phot. BibUoth. cod. ax, cxxi, cxxii;. The five book* of Irensua 
exist only in barbarous Latin; but tlie original mi(^i periiaps be found ia some 
monastery of Qreeoe.* 

• The reoMitly ^worered work, 'The the name of f>riKen, Is proW>ly the long- 

Refutation of all Hennes' (^i ^^^ loet work of iTippolytuii. H^ BuasS. 

«i(iruM> Uiy;e»0. which was published for Hippolytus and hu Aim. IHyi, -H 
the first tmie at Oxford in 1S51, under 
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Jordan in the form of perfect manhood ; but it was a form only, and 
not a substance ; an human figure created by the hand of Omnipo- 
tence to imitate the faculties and actions of a man, and to impose a 
perpetual illusion on the senses of his friends and enemies. Articu- 
late sounds vibrated on the ears of the disciples; but the image 
which was impressed on their optic nerve eluded the more stubborn 
evidence of the touch ; and they enjoyed the spiritual, not the corpo- 
real, presence of the Son of God. The rage of the Jews was idly 
wasted against an impassive phantom ; and the mystic scenes of the 
passion and death, the resurrection and ascension of Christ, were 
represented on the theatre of Jerusalem for the benefit of mankind 
If it were urged that such ideal mimicry, such incessant deception, 
was unworthy of the God of truth, the Docetes agreed with too many 
of their orthodox brethren in the justification of pious ftdsehood. In 
the system of the Gnostics the Jehovah of Israel, the Creator of this 
lower world, was a rebellious, or at least an ignorant, spirit. The 
Son of God descended upon earth to abolish his temple and his law ; 
and, for the accomplishment of this salutary end, he dexterously 
transferred to his own person the hope and prediction of a tempond 
Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants of the Manichaean school has 

pressed the danger and indecency of supposhig that the 

ruptibic God of the Christians, in the state of an human foetus, 

^* emerged at the end of nine months from a female womb. 

The i)ious horror of his antagonists provoked them to disclaim all 
sensual circumstances of conception and delivery ; to maintain that 
the divinity passed through Mary like a sunbeam through a plate of 
glass ; and to assert that the seal of her virginity remained unbroken 
even at the moment when she became the mother of Christ. But the 
rashness of these concessions has encouraged a milder sentiment 
of those Docetes who taught, not that Christ was a phantom, but 
that he was clothed with an impassible and incorruptible body. 
Such, indeed, in the more orthodox system, he has acquired since his 
resmrection, and such he must have always possessed, if it were 
capable of pervading, without resistance or injury, the density of 
intermediate matter. Devoid of its most essential properties, it might 
be exempt from the attributes and infirmities of the flesh. A foetus 
that could increase from an invisible point to its fiiU maturity ; a child 
that could attain the stature of perfect manhood, without deriving 
any nourishment from the ordinary sources, might continue to exist 
without repairing a daily waste by a daily supply of external matter. 
Jesus might share the repasts of his disciples without being subject 
to the calls of thirst or hunger ; and his virgin purity was never 
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sullied by the involuntary stains of sensual concupiscence. Of a 
body thus singularly constituted, a question would arise, by what 
means and of what materials it was originally framed ; and our 
sounder theology is startled by an answer which was not peculiar to 
the Gnostics, that both the form and the substance proceeded from 
the divine essence. The idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refine- 
ment of modern philosophy : the incorporeal essence, ascribed by the 
ancients to human souls, caelestial beings, and even the Deity him- 
self, does not exclude the notion of extended space; and their 
imagination was satisfied with a subtle nature of air, or fire, or aBther, 
incomparably more perfect than the grossness of the material world. 
If we define the place, we must describe the figure, of the Deity. 
Our experience, perhaps our vanity, represents the powers of reason 
and virtue under an human form. The Anthropomorphites, who 
swarmed among the monks of Egypt and the Catholics of Africa, 
could produce the express declaration of Scripture, that man was 
made after the image of his Creator. ^^ The venerable Serapion, one 
of the saints of the Nitrian desert, relinquished, with many a tear, 
his darling prejudice ; and bewailed, like an infant, his unlucky con- 
version, which had stolen away his God, and left his mind without 
any visible object of feith or devotion.^* 

III. Such were the fleeting shadows of the Docetes. A more 
substantial, though less simple hypothesis, was contrived by 
Cerinthus of Asia,^^ who dared to oppose the last of the nauire or 
apostles. Placed on the confines of the Jewish and Gentile 

" The pilgrim Caasian, who visited Egypt in the beginning of the yth century, ob- 
serves and laments the reign of anthropomorphism among the monks, who were not 
conscious that they embraced the system of Epicurus (Cicero, de Nat. Deorum, i. 18, 
49). Ab universe propemodum genere monachoi*\mi, qui per totam provinciam 
Egjrpti morabantur, pro simplicitatis errore susceptum est, ut e contrario memoratum 
pontificem (Theophiltis) velut haeresi gravissimA depravatum, pars maxima seniorum 
ab universe fratemitatis corpore decemeret detestandum (Cassian, Collation, x. 1). 
As long as St. Augustin remained a Manichsean, he was scandalised by the anthi'opo- 
morphism of the vulgar Catholics. 

*' Ita est in oratione senex mente confusus, eo quod illam utf^tufr/it^^f imaginem 
Deitatis, quam proponere sibi in oratione consueverat, aboleri de suo corde sentiret, 
ut in amarissimos fletus, crebrosque singultus repente prorumpens, in terram pros- 
tratus, cum ejulatCl validissimo proclamaret; ** Heu me miserum! tulerunt a me 
I)eum meum, et quem nunc teneam non habeo, vel quem adorem, aut interpellam 
jam nescio." Cassian, CoUat. x. 2. 

** St. John and Cerinthus (a.d. 80, Cleric. Hist. Eccles. p. 493) accidentally met 
in the public bath of Ephesus ; but the apostle fled from the heretic lest the building 
should tumble on their heads. This foolish story, reprobated by Dr. Middleton 
(Miscellaneous Works, vol. ii.), is related however by Irensus (iii. 3), on the evidence 
of Polycarp, and was probably suited to the time and residence of Cerinthus. The 
obsolete, yet probably the true, reading of 1 John iv. S—i x6u rip •l»rwr— alludes to 
the double nature of that primitive heretic* 



•* Griesbach asserts that all the Greek Greek fathers, support the common read- 
MSS., all the translators, and all the ing. Nov. Test, in loc.— M. 
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world, he laboured to reconcile the Gnostic with the Ebionite, by 
confessing in the same Messiah the supernatural union of a man and 
a God; and this mystic doctrine was adopted with many fanciful 
improvements by Carpocrates, Baalides, and Valentine,** the heretics 
of the Egyptian school. In their eyes Jesus of Nazareth was a mere 
mortal, the legitimate son of Joseph and Mary : but he was the best 
and wisest of the human race, selected as the worthy instrument to 
restore upon earth the worship of the true and supreme Deity. When 
he was baptized in the Jordan, the Christ, the first of the aeons, the 
Son of God himself, descended on Jesus in the form of a dove, to 
inhabit his mind and direct his actions during the allotted period of 
his ministry. When the Messiah was delivered into the hands of the 
Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassible being, forsook his 
earthly tabernacle, flew back to the pleroma or world of spirits, and 
left the solitary Jesus to suffer, to complain, and to expire. But the 
justice and generosity of such a desertion are strongly questionable ; 
and the fate of an innocent martyr, at first impelled, and at length 
abandoned, by his divine companion, might provoke the pity and 
indignation of the profane. Their murmurs were variously silenced 
by the sectaries who espoused and modified the double system of 
Cerinthus. It was alleged that, when Jesus was nailed to the cross, 
he was endowed with a miraculous apathy of mind and body, which 
rendered him insensible of his apparent sufferings. It was affirmed 
that these momentary, though real pangs, would be abundantly 
repaid by the temporal reign of a thousand years reserved for the 
Messiah in his kingdom of the new Jerusalem. It was insinuated 
that if he suffered, he deserved to suffer ; that human nature is never 
absolutely perfect; and that the cross and passion might serve to 
expiate the venial transgressions of the son of Joseph, before his 
mysterious union with the Son of God.^* 

IV. All those who believe the immateriality of the soul, a specious 
IV. Divine ^^^ uoblc tcuct, must coufcss, from their present experience, 
Si^iSk" ^^^ incomprehensible union of mind and matter. A similar 
""•^ union is not inconsistent with a much higher, or even with 

'^ The ValentinumB embraced a complex and almost incoherent system. 1. Both 
Christ and Jesus were aeons, though of different degrees; the one acting as the 
rational soul, the other as the divine spirit of the Saviour. 2. At the time of the 
passion they both retired, and left only a sensitive soul and an human body. 3. Even 
that body was sethereal, and perhi^ apparent.— Such are the laborious conclusions 
of Moeheim. But I much doubt whether the Latin translator understood Irenseus, 
and whether Iren»us and the Yalentinians understood themselves. 

*• The heretics abused the passionate exclamation of *' My God, my Qod, why has\ 
" thou forsaken me f " Rousseau, who has drawn an eloquent but indecent parallel 
between Christ and Socrates, foigets that not a word of impatience or despair escaped 
from the mouth of the dying philosopher. In the Messiah such sentiments could ht 
only apptmDt; and such iU-sounding words are properly explained as the applicatio 
of a psfdm and prophecy. 
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the highest, degree of mental faculties ; and the incarnation of an 
«on or archangel, the most perfect of created spirits, does not involve 
any poutive contradiction or absurdity. In the age of reli^ous 
freedom, which was determined by the council of Nice, the dignity 
of Christ was measured by private judgment according to the indefinite 
rule of Scripture, or reason, or tradition. But when his pure and 
proper divinity had been established on the ruins of Arianism, the 
faith of the Catholics trembled on the edge of a precipice where it 
was impossible to recede, dangerous to stand, dreadful to fall ; and 
the manifold inconveniences of their creed were aggravated by the 
sublime character of their theology. They hesitated to pronounce — 
that God himself, the second person of an equal and consubstantial 
trinity, was manifested in the flesh ; ^'^ that a being who pervades the 
universe had been confined in the womb of Mary ; that his eternal 
duration had been marked by the days, and months, and years of 
human existence ; that the Almighty had been scourged and crucified ; 
that his impassible essence had felt pain and anguish; that his 
omniscience was not exempt from ignorance ; and that the source of 
life and immortality expired on Mount Calvary. These alarming 
consequences were affirmed with unblushing simplicity by ApoUinaris,*^ 
bishop of Laodicea, and one of the luminaries of the church. The 
son of a learned grammarian, he was skilled in all the sciences of 
Greece; eloquence, erudition, and philosophy, conspicuous in the 
volumes of ApoUinaris, were humbly devoted to the service of religion. 
The worthy friend of Athanasius, the worthy antagonist of Julian, he 
bravely wrestled with the Arians and Polytheists, and, though he 
afiected the rigour of geometrical demonstration, his commentaries 
revealed the literal and allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A mystery 

" Thia strong expreasion might be justified by the language of St. Paul (1 Tim. iii. 
16); but we are deceived by our modern Bibles. The word •■ {which) was altered to 
df«f {God) at Constantinople in the beginning of the vith century: the true reading, 
which ia visible in the Latin and Syriac veraiona, atill exists in the reasoning of the 
Greek as well as of the Latin fathers; and this fraud, with that of the three witnesses 
of St. John, ia admirably detected by Sir laaac Newton. (See his two letters translated 
by M. de Missy, in the Journal Britannique, torn. xv. p. 148-190, 351-390.) I have 
weighed the arguments, and may yield to the authority of the first of philosophei's, 
who was deeply akilled in critical and theological atudiea. 

'* For ApoUinaria and his aect, aee Socrates, 1. ii. c. 46, 1. iii. c. 16; Sozomen, 1. v. 
0. 18, 1. vi. c. 25, 27; Theodoret, 1. v. 3, 10, 11; TiUemont, M^moirea Eccldsiastiques, 
torn. vii. p. 602-638; Not., p. 789-794, in 4to., Venise, 1732. The contemporary 
sainta always mention the bishop of Laodicea as a friend and brother. The style of 
the more recent historians is harsh and hostile; yet Philoatorgiua compares him (1. 
viii. c. 11-15) to Basil and Gregory. 



■ It should be it. Griesbach in loc. controversialists. Would Gibbon a defer- 

The weight of authority is so much against ence for itiejirst of phiiosopficrs l^ve ex- 

the common reading on both these points, tended to all hia ttieological concluaiona? 

that they are no longer urged by prudent — M. 
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whidi had long floated in the lo n w n cj * of popular belief mas defined 
by his penrene diligence in a technical fonn ; and he first prodaimed 
the memorable worda, ^* One incarnate natore of Qnvt," which are 
still re-echoed with hostile clamours in the drarches of Asia, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia. He taught that the Godhead was omted or mingled 
with the body of a man ; and that the Loffcm, the efcFmal wisdonif 
supplied in the flesh the place and office of an human soiiL Yet, as 
the profound doctor had been terrified at his own rashness^ Apcdlinaris 
was heard to mutter some faint accents of excuse and ez]daiiatiiNi. 
He acquiesced in the old distinction of the Greek philoac^ers 
between the rational and sensitiTc soul of man ; that he might reserve 
the Loff09 for intellectual functions, and employ the subordinate 
human principle in the meaner actions of ammal life. With the 
moderate Docetes he revered Mary as the spiritual, rather than as 
the carnal, mother of Christ, whose body either came finom heaven, 
impassible and incorruptible, or was absorbed, and as it were trans- 
formed, into the essence of the Deity. The system of ApoUinaris 
was strenuously encountered by the Asiatic and Syrian dirines, whose 
schools are honoured by the names of Basil, Gregory, and Chrysoatom, 
and tainted by those of Diodonis, Theodore, and Nestoriua. But 
the person of Uie aged bishop of Laodicea, his character and dignity, 
remained inviolate ; and his rivals, since we may not suspect them of 
the weakness of toleration, were astonished, perhaps, by the novelty 
of the argument, and (Uffident of the final sentence of the Catholic 
church. Her judgment at length inclined in their favour ; the heresy 
of ApoUinaris was condemned, and the separate congregations of his 
disciples were proscribed by the Imperial laws. But his principles 
were secretly entertained in the monasteries of Egypt, and his enemies 
felt the hatred of Theophilus and Cyril, the successive patriarchs of 
Alexandria. 

V. The grovelling Ebionite and the fantastic Docetes were rejected 
V. (mhndax <^nd forgotten : the recent zeal against the errors o 
X!S!!T£!^ ApoUinaris reduced the Catholics to a seeming agreement 
»^*^' with the double nature of Cerinthus. But instead of a tem 

{Kirary and occasional aUiance, they established, and we stiU embrar 
th() sulmtantial, indissoluble, and everlasting union of a perfect G 
with a perfect man, of the second person of the trinity with a reasoi 
able soul and human flesh. In the beginning of the fifth centu 
tlio unit!/ of the two natures was the prevaUing doctrine of the chur 
On aU sides it was confessed that the mode of their co-existCi 
(U)uld neither be represented by our ideas nor expressed by our k 
guage. Yet a secret and incurable discord was cherished betwe 
thoHO who were most apprehensive of confounding, and those ^ 
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were most fearful of separating, the divinity and the humanity of 
Christ Impelled by religious frenzy, they fled with adverse haste 
from the error which they mutually deemed most destructive of truth 
and salvation. On either hand they were anxious to guard, they 
were jealous to defend, the union and the distinction of the two 
natures, and to invent such forms of speech, such symbols of doctrine, 
as were least susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. The poverty of 
ideas and language tempted them to ransack art and nature for every 
possible comparison, and each comparison misled their fancy in the 
explanation of an incomparable mystery. In the polemic microscope 
an atom is enlarged to a monster, and each party was skilfril to 
exaggerate the absurd or impious conclusions that might be extorted 
from the principles of their adversaries. To escape from each other 
they wandered through many a dark and devious thicket, till they 
were astonished by the horrid phantoms of Cerinthus and Apollinaris, 
who guarded the opposite issues of the theological labyrinth. As 
soon as they beheld the twilight of sense and heresy, they started, 
measured back their steps, and were again involved in the gloom of 
impenetrable orthodoxy. To purge themselves from the guilt or 
reproach of damnable error, they disavowed their consequences, ex- 
plained their principles, excused their indiscretions, and unanimously 
pronounced the sounds of concord and faith. Yet a latent and 
almost invisible spark still lurked among the embers of controversy : 
by the breath of prejudice and passion it was quickly kindled to a 
mighty flame, and the verbal disputes ^^ of the Oriental sects have 
shaken the pillars of the church and state. 

The name of Cyril of Alexandria is famous in controversial story, 
and the title of saint is a mark that his opinions and his 
party have finally prevailed. In the house of his uncle, ^itrurchof 
the archbishop Theophilus, he imbibed the orthodox lessons a.d.412. 
of zeal and dominion, and five years of his youth were pro- a.d.' uZ 
, fitably spent in the adjacent monasteries of Nitria. Under ""^ 
the tuition of the abbot Serapion, he applied himself to ecclesiastical 
studies with such indefatigable ardour, that in the course of one 
sleepless night he has perused the four gospels, the catholic epistles, 
and the epistle to the Romans. Origen he detested ; but the writings 
of Clemens and Dionysius, of Athanasius and Basil, were continually 

" I appeal to the confesaion of two Oriental prelates, Gregory Abu^haragiuB the 
Jacobite primate of the East, and Eliaa the Nestorian metropolitan of Damascus (see 
Aaseman, Bibliothec. Oriental, tom. ii. p. 291 ; torn. iii. p. 514, &c.)» that the Melchites, 
Jacobites, Nestorians, &c., agree in the doctrine, and differ only in the expression. 
Our most learned and ratiouid di?ines — Basnage, Le Clerc, Beausobre, La Grose, 
Mosheim, Jablonski — are inclined to favour this charitable judgment; but the zeal of 
Petavius is loud and angry, and the moderation of Dupin is conveyed in a whisper. 
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in his handfl : by the theory and practice of dispute, his faith was con- 
firmed and his wit was sharpened ; he extended round his cell the 
cobwebs of scholastic theology, and meditated the works of allegory 
and metaphysics, whose remains, in seven verbose folios, now peaceably 
slumber by the side of their rivals.** Cyril prayed and fasted in the 
desert, but his thoughts (it is the reproach of a firiend **) were still 
fixed on the world ; and the call of Theophilus, who summoned him 
to the tumult of cities and synods, was too readily obeyed by the 
aspiring hermit With the approbation of his uncle he assumed the 
office and acquired the fame of a popular preacher. His comely 
person adorned the pulpit ; the harmony of his voice resounded in the 
cathedral ; his fHends were stationed to lead or second the applause 
of the congregation ;" and the hasty notes of the scribes preserved 
his discourses, which, in their effect, though not in their composition, 
might be compared with those of the Athenian orators. The death 
of Theophilus expanded and realised the hopes of his nephew. The 
clergy of Alexandria was divided; the soldiers and their general 
supported the claims of the archdeacon ; but a resistless multitude, 
with voices and with hands, asserted the cause of their favourite ; and 
after a period of thirty-nine years Cyril was seated on the throne of 
Athanasius.^' 

The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. At a distance from 

the court, and at the head of an immense capital, the patri- 

A.D. 413, 4u\ arch, as he was now styled, of Alexandria had gradually 

' ' usurped the state and authority of a civil magistrate. The 
public and private charities of the city were managed by his discre- 
tion ; his voice inflamed or appeased the passions of the multitude ; 
his commands were blindly obeyed by his numerous and fanatic para^ 
bolanij^* familiarised in their daily office with scenes of death ; and 

* La Croze (Hiflt. du Christianisme des Indes, torn. i. p. 24) avows his contempt 
for the genius and writings of Cyril — ^De tons les ouvrages des anciens, il y en a peu 
qu'on lise avec inoins d' utility : and Dupin (Biblioth^ue Eccldsiastique, torn. iv. p. 42 
-52), in words of respect, teaches us to despise Uiem. 

*• Of Isidore of Pelusium (I. i. Epist. 25, p. 8). As the letter is not of the ma 
creditable sort, Tillemont, less sincere than the Bollandists, affects a doubt whethe 
this Cyril is the nephew of Theophilus (M£m. Eccl^. torn. xiv. p. 2G8). 

** A grammarian is xuuned by Socrates (1. vii. c. 13) Xawvft Ik mt^utriit r« 
i9'tr»iw»u Kv^iXkMi %m$wrm, mu at^t ri K^tut \» rmt ltim9Mm>umt aurtS iyi/^iit 

«» See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in Socrates (1. vii. c. 7) and Renaut 
THist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 106, 108). The Abb^ Renaudot drew his materii 
from the Arabic history of Severus, bishop of HermopoUs Magna, or Ashmunein, . 
the xth century, who can never be trusted, unless our assent is extorted by the intern 
evidence of facts. 

** The Pantbolani of Alexandria were a charitable corporation, instituted during f 
plague of Gallienus, to visit the sick and to bury the doid. They graduaUy enlarg 
abused, and sold the privileges of their order. Their outrageous conduct duri 
the reign of Cyril provoked the emperor to deprive the patriarch of their nominatio. 
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the praBfects of Egypt were awed or provoked by the temporal power 
of these Christian poutifis. Ardent in the prosecution of heresy, Cyril 
auspidously opened his reign by oppressing the Novatians, the most 
innocent and harmless of the sectaries. The interdiction of their re- 
ligious worship appeared in his eyes a just and meritorious act ; and 
he confiscated their holy vessels, without apprehending the guilt of 
sacrilege. The toleration, and even the privileges of the Jews, who 
had multiplied to the number of forty thousand, were secured by the 
laws of the Caesars and Ptolemies, and a long prescription of seven 
hundred years since the foundation of Alexandria. Without any 
legal sentence, without any royal mandate, the patriarch, at the dawn 
of day, led a seditious multitude to the attack of the synagogues. 
Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews were incapable of resistance ; 
their houses of prayer were levelled with the ground, and the epis- 
copal warrior, after rewarding his troops with the plunder of their 
goods, expelled from the city the remnant of the unbelieving nation. 
Perhaps he might plead the insolence of their prosperity, and their 
deadly hatred of the Christians, whose blood they had recently shed 
in a malicious or accidental tumult Such crimes would have deserved 
the animadver»on of the ma^trate ; but in this promiscuous outrage 
the innocent were confounded with the guilty, and Alexandria was 
impoverished by the loss of a wealthy and industrious colony. The 
zeal of Cyril exposed him to the penalties of the Julian law ; but in 
a feeble government and a superstitious age he was secure of im- 
punity, and even of praise. Orestes complained ; but his just com- 
plaints were too quickly forgotten by the ministers of Theodosius, and 
too deeply remembered by a priest who affected to pardon, and con- 
tinued to hate, the prsefect of Egypt As he passed through the 
streets his chariot was assaulted by a band of five hundred of the 
Nitrian monks ; his guards fled fix>m the wild beasts of the desert ; 
his protestations that he was a Christian and a Catholic were an- 
swered by a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes was covered 
with blood. The loyal citizens of Alexandria hastened to his rescue ; 
he instantly satisfied his justice and revenge against the monk by 
whose hand he had been wounded, and Ammonius expired under the 
rod of the lictor. At the command of Cyril his body was raised from 
the ground, and transported in solemn procession to the cathedral ; 
the name of Ammonius was changed to that of Thaumasius, the 
wonderful ; his tomb was decorated with the trophies of martyrdom ; 
and the patriarch ascended the pulpit to celebrate the magnanimity 

and to reBtrain their ntmiber to five or six hundred. But these restraints were tran- 
sient and inefiTectual. See the Theodosian Code, 1. zvi. tit. ii. [leg. 42], and Tillemont, 
Mdm. Eocldi. torn. xiv. p. 276-278. 
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of an aasaaain and a rebel. Such hoDours might incite the faithfiil to 
combat and die under the banners of the saint ; and he soon prompted, 
or accepted, the sacrifice of a virgin, who professed the religion of 
the Greeks, and cultivated the friendship of Orestes. Hypatia, the 
daughter of Theon the mathematician,'^ was initiated in her father's 
studies; her learned comments have elucidated the geometry of 
Apollonius and Diophantus ; and she publicly taught, both at AUieos 
and Alexandria, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. In the bloom 
of beauty, and in the maturity of wisdom, the modest maid refused 
her lovers and instructed her disciples ; the persons most illustrious 
for their rank or merit were impatient to visit the female philosopher ; 
and Cyril beheld with a jealous eye the gorgeous train of horses and 
slaves who crowded the door of her academy. A rumour was spread 
among the Christians that the daughter of Theon was the only obstacle 
to the reconciliation of the prefect and the archbishop ; and that 
obstacle was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in the holy season of 
Lent, Hypatia was torn from her chariot, stripped naked, dragged to 
the church, and inhumanly butchered by the hands of Peter the 
reader and a troop of savage and merciless fanatics : her flesh was 
scraped from her bones with sharp oyster-shells,*® * and her quivering 
limbs were delivered to the flames. The just progress of inquiry and 
punishment was stopped by seasonable gifts; but the murder of 
Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain on the character and religion 
of Cyril of Alexandria.*' 

Superstition, perhaps, would more gently expiate the blood of a 
Nettoriiu, vir^n than the banishment of a saint ; and Cyril had accom- 
cS^IS^f panied his uncle to the iniquitous synod of tlie Oak. When 
Ajf!4M. ^® memory of Chrysostom was restored and consecrated, 
April 10. ijjg nephew of Theophilus, at the head of a dying faction, 

*^ For Theon and his daoghter Hypatia^ see Fabricius, Bibliothec. torn. viii. p. 210, 
211. Her article in the Lexicon of Suidaa ia curious and original. Hesychius (Meuraii 
Opera, torn. vii. p. 295, 296) obaenrea that she was persecuted Im rjtv itrt^CttkXtu^mw 
f0fiav; and an epigram in the Greek Antholognr (1. i. c. 70, p. 159, edit. Brodiei) 
celebrates her knowledge and eloquence. She is honourably mentioned (Epist. 10, 
15, 16, 33-80, 124, 135, 153) by her friend and disciple the philosophic bishop 
Synesius. 

** *O^T^«««f &tfuX09, juu /jktXfiUf 2i«#r«ravrff, &c. Oyster-shells were plentifully 
strewed on the sea-beach before the Csesareum. I may therefore prefer the literal 
sense without rejecting the metaphorical version of tegulce, tiles, which is used by M. 
de Valois. I am ignorant, and the assassins were probably regardless, whether their 
victim was yet alive. 

^ These exploits of St. Cyril are recorded by Socrates (1. vii. c. 13, 14, 15) ; and 



* There is no authority for the state- with an oyster-shell. The deed was suf- 

ment that " her flesh was scraped from her ficiently atrocious without seeking to 

** bones with sharp oyster-shells." Gibbon enhance its barbarity by fictitious oddi- 

seems to have forgotten that itu7>.n means tions. See Notes and Queries, vol. i. 

"killed." Her throat was probably cut p. 391.— S. 
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still maintained the justice of his sentence ; nor was it till after a 
tedious delay and an obstinate resistance that he yielded to the con- 
sent of the Catholic world.*® His enmity to the Byzantine pontiff *' 
was a sense of interest, not a sally of passion : he envied their fortu- 
nate station in the sunshine of the Imperial court ; and he dreaded 
their upstart ambition, which oppressed the metropolitans of Europe 
and Asia, invaded the provinces of Antioch and Alexandria, and 
measured their diocese by the limits of the empire. The long mode- 
ration of Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne of Chrysostom, 
suspended the animosities of the Eastern patriarchs ; but Cyril was 
at length awakened by the exaltation of a rival more worthy of his 
esteem and hatred. After the short and troubled reign of Sisinnius, 
bishop of Constantinople, the factions of the clergy and people were 
appeased by the choice of the emperor, who, on this occasion, con- 
sulted the voice of fame, and invited the merit of a stranger. Nes- 
torius,^ a native of Germanicia, and a monk of Antioch, was re- 
commended by the austerity of his life and the eloquence of his 
sermons ; but the first homUy which he preached before the devout 
Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and impatience of his zeaL ** Give 
" me, O Caesar ! *' he exclaimed, " give me the earth purged of heretics, 
** and I will give you in exchange the kingdom of heaven. Exter- 
*^ minate with me the heretics, and with you I will exterminate the 
" Persians." On the fifth day, as if the treaty had been already signed, 
the patriarch of Constantinople discovered, surprised, and attacked a 
secret conventicle of the Arians ; they preferred death to submission ; 
the flames that were kindled by their despair soon spread to the 
neighbouring houses, and the triumph of Nestorius was clouded by 
the name of incendiary. On either side of the Hellespont his epis- 
copal vigour imposed a rigid formulary of faith and discipline — a 
chronological error concerning the festival of Easter was punished as 
an offence against the church and state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes 
and Miletus, were purified with the blood of the obstinate Quarto- 
decimans ; and the edict of the emperor, or rather of the patriarch, 

the most reluctant bigotry is compelled to copy an historian who coolly styles the 
murderers of Hypatia JS*)^!; ri ^^nnf*M Uit^fut. At the mention of that injured name, 
I am pleased to observe a blush even on the cheek of Baronius (a.d. 415, No. 48). 

** He was deaf to the entreaties of Atticus of Constantinople, and of Isidore of Pe- 
lusium, and yielded only (if we may believe Nicephorus, 1. xiv. c. 18) to the personal 
intercession of the Virgin. Yet in his last years he still muttered that John Chrysos- 
tom had been justly condemned (Tillemont, M<5m. Eccl^. tom. xiv. p. 278-282; 
Baronius, Anual. Eccles. a.d. 412, No. 46-64). 

• See their characters in the history of Socrates (1. yii. c. 25-28); their power 
and pretensions in the huge compilation of Thomassin (Discipline do rKgUse, tom. i. 
p. 80-91). 

*> His elevation and conduct are described by Socrates (1. vii. c. 29, 31); and Mar- 
cellinus seems to have applied the eloquentis satis, sapientis parum, of Sallust. 
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enumerates three-and-twenty degrees and denominaticnis in the guih 
and punishment of heresy.'* But the sword of persecution whidi 
Nestorius so fiiriously wielded was soon tinned against his own 
breast Religion was the pretence ; hut, in the judgment of a con- 
temporary saint, ambition was the genuine motiTc of episooptl 
warfare." 

In the Syrian school Nestorius had been taught to abhor the cod- 
HiMhtrwy, fusion of the two natures, and nicely to discriminate the 
Aj».42»^u humanity of his master Christ from the divinity of the Lord 
Jesua" The Blessed Virgin he revered as the mother of Christ, but 
his ears were offended with the rash and recent title of mother of 
God,'* which had been insensibly adopted since the origin of the 
Arian controversy. From the pulpit of Constantinople, a firiend of 
the patriarch, and afterwards the patriarch himself, repeatedly 
preached against the use, or the abuse, of a word ^ unknown to 
the apostles, unauthorised by the church, and which could only tend 
to alarm the timorous, to mislead the simple, to amuse the profane, 
and to justify, by a seeming resemblance, the old genealogy of 
Olympus.'® In his calmer moments Nestorius confessed that it 
might be tolerated or excused by the union of the two natures, and 
the communication of their idioms : '^ but he was exasperated by con- 

" Cod. Theodoe. 1. zvi. tit. v. leg. 65; with the illustratioiiB of Baronius (a.d. 428, 
No. 25, &c.), Oodefroy (ad locum), and Pagi Critica, torn. ii. p. 2(»8. 
^ Isidore of Peluaium (1. iv. Epist. 57). His words are strong and scandaloiiB — 

^tXm^lmt i»C««;^iMfif»M. Isidore is a saint, but he never became a bishop; and I half 
8un>ect that the pride of Diogenes trampled on the pride of Plato. 

** La Grose (Christianisme des Indes, torn. i. p. 44-53; Thesaurus Epiatolii 
La Crozianus, torn. iii. p. 276-280) has detected the use of • h^wirnt and • «^ 






'Infwt, which, in the ivth, vth, and vith centuries, discriminates the school of Diodoros 
of Tarsus and his Nestorian disciples. 

^ etM-tfStff — Deipara : as in zoology we familiarly speak of oviparous and yiviparr 
animals. It is not easy to fix the invention of this word, which La Croze (Chi 
tianisme des Indes, tom. i p. 16) ascribes to Eusebius of Ccesarea and the Ariai 
The orthodox testimonies are produced by Cyril and Petavius (Dogmat. Theolo 
tom. V. 1. V. 0. 15, p. 254, &c.); but the veracity of the saint is questionable, and f 
epithet of Si«r«»«f so easily slides from the margin to the text of a Catholic MS. 

^ fiasnage, in his Histoire de I'Eglise, a work of controversy (tom. i. p. 505), 
tifies the mother, by the blood, of Qod (Acts xx. 28, with Mill's various readii 
But the Qreek MSS. are far from unanimous; and the primitive style of the bloo 
Christ is preserved in the Syriac version, even in those copies which were iised by 
Christians of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar (La Croze, Christianisme des In 
tom. i. p. 347). The jealousy of the Nestorians and Monophysites has guardec' 
purity of their text. 

^ The pagans of Egypt already laughed at the new Cybele of the Christians (L 
1. i. Epitrti. 54^; a letter was forged in the name of Hypatia, to ridicule the thei 
of her assassm (Svnodicon, c. 216, in iv. tom. Concil. p. 484). In the artio 
Kesi ORius, Bayle has scattered some loose philosophy on the worship of the Y 
Mary. 

" The aifrih^if of the Greeks, a mutual loan or transfer of the idioms or pro] 
of each nature to the other— of infinity to man, passibility to Qod, &c. Twelve 
on this nicest of subjects compose the Theological Qrammar of Petavius (Do£ 
Theolog. tom. v. 1. iv. c. 14, 15, p. 209, &o.). 
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tradiction to disclaim the worship of a new-born, an infant Deity, 
to draw his inadequate similes from the conjugal or civil partnerships 
of life, and to describe the manhood of Christ as the robe, the instru- 
ment, the tabernacle of his Godhead. At these blasphemous sounds 
the pillars of the sanctuary were shaken. The unsuccessful compe- 
titors of Nestorius indulged their pious or personal resentment, the 
Byzantine clergy was secretly displeased with the intrusion of a 
stranger : whatever is superstitious or absurd might claim the pro- 
tection of the monks ; and the people was interested in the glory of 
their virgin patroness.^^ The sermons of the archbishop, and the 
service of the altar, were disturbed by seditious clamour ; his authority 
and doctrine were renounced by separate congregations ; every wind 
scattered round the empire the leaves of controversy ; and the voice 
of the combatants on a sonorous theatre re-echoed in the cells of 
Palestine and Egypt. It was the duty of Cyril to enlighten the zeal 
and ignorance of his innumerable monks : in the school of Alexandria 
he had imbibed and professed the incarnation of one nature ; and the 
successor of Athanasius consulted his pride and ambition when he 
rose in arms against another Arius, more formidable and more guilty, 
on the second throne of the hierarchy. After a short correspondence, 
in which the rival prelates disguised their hatred in the hollow lan- 
guage of respect and charity, the patriarch of Alexandria denounced 
to the prince and people, to the East and to the West, the damnable 
errors of the Byzantine pontiff. From the East, more especially from 
Antioch, he obtained the ambiguous counsels of toleration and silence, 
which were addressed to both parties while they favoured the cause 
of Nestorius. But the Vatican received with open arms the mes- 
sengers of Egypt. The vanity of Celestine was flattered by the 
appeal ; and the partial version of a monk decided the faith of the pope, 
who, with his Latin clergy, was ignorant of the language, the arts, 
and the theology of the Greeks. At the head of an Italian synod, 
Celestine weighed the merits of the cause, approved the creed of 
Cyril, condemned the sentiments and person of Nestorius, degraded 
the heretic from his episcopal dignity, allowed a respite of ten days 
for recantation and penance, and delegated to his enemy the execu- 
tion of this rash and illegal sentence. But the patriarch of Alexandria, 
whilst he darted the thunders of a god, exposed the errors and pas- 
sions of a mortal ; and his twelve anathemas ^® still torture the ortho- 
dox slaves who adore the memory of a saint without forfeiting their 

» See Ducange, C. P. ChriatiaDa, 1. i. p. 30, &c. 

• Concil. torn. iii. p. 943. They have never been directhf approved by the chnrcU 
(Tillemont, M^m. Eccles. torn. xiv. p. 368-372). I almost pity the agony of rage 
and BoplujBtry with which Petavius seemu to be agitated in the vith book of his Dog- 
mata Theologica. 

VOL. VI. C 
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allegiance to tbe synod of Chalcedon. These bold aasertioDB are 
indelibly tinged with the colours of the Apollinarian heresy ; but the 
serious, and perliaps the sincere, professions of Nestorius have satisfied 
the wiser and less partial theologians of the present times.*® 

Yet neither the emperor nor the primate of the East were disposed 

to obey the mandate of an Italian priest ; and a synod of 
ufKphemu, the Catholic, or rather of the Greek, church was imani- 
juiie- ' mously demanded as the sole remedy that could appease 

or decide this ecclesiastical quarrel/^ Ephesus, on all sides 
accessible by sea and land, was chosen for the place, the festival of 
Pentecost for the day, of the meeting ; a writ of summons was de- 
spatched to each metropolitan, and a guard was stationed to protect 
and confine the fathers till they should settle the mysteries of hea?en 
and the faith of the earth. Nestorius appeared not as a criminal, 
but as a judge ; he depended on the weight rather than the number 
of his prelates, and his sturdy slaves from the baths of Zeuxippus 
were armed for every 8er\'ice of injury or defence. But his adversary 
Cyril was more powerful in the weapons both of the flesh and of the 
spirit. Disobedient to the letter, or at least to the meaning, of the 
royal summons, he was attended by fifty Egyptian bishops, who 
expected from their patriarch's nod the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost He had contracted an intimate alliance with Memnon bishop 
of Ephesus. The despotic primate of Asia disposed of the ready 
succours of thirty or forty episcopal votes : a crowd of peasants, the 
slaves of the church, was poured into the city to support with blows 
and clamours a metaphysical argument; and the people zealously 
asserted the honour of the Virgin, whose body reposed within the 
walls of Ephesus.^* The fleet which had transported Cyril from 
Alexandria was laden with the riches of Egypt ; and he disembarked 

^ Such as the rational Bosnage (ad torn. L; Variar. Lection. Caniaii in Pnefat. c 
2, p. 11-23) and La Croze, the universal scholar cChristianisnie des Indes, torn. i. 
p. 16-20; De TEthiopie, p. 26, 27; Thesaur. Epist. p. 176, &c., 28:?, 285). Hia Tne 
sentence is confirmed by that of his friends Jablonski (Thesaur. Epist. torn. i. p. 193. 
201) and Mosheim (idem, p. 304: Nestorium crimine caniisse est et mea sententia); 
and three more respectable judges will not easily be found. Asseman, a learned and 
modest slave, can himl/y discern (Bibliothec. Orient, tom. iv. p. 190-224) the guilt and 
error of the Nestorians. 

*' The origin and progress of the Nestorian controversy, till the synod of Ephesus, 
may be found in Socrates (1. vii. c. 32), Evagrius (1. i. c. 1, 2), Liberatus (Brev. c. 
1-4), the original Acts (Concil. tom. iii. p. 551-991, edit. Venice, J 728), the Annals 
of Baronius'and Pagi, and the faithful collections of Tillemont (Mem. Eccl^Js. tom. xiv. 
p. 283-377). 

** The Christians of the four first centuries were ignorant of the death and burial of 
Mary. The tradition of Ephesus is affirmed by the synod {itfm i ^ttXiyf *!««%»»», ««2 4 
BuT»»»s wa»4l99t n kyla Ma^ia — Concil. tom. iii. p. 1102); yet it has been superseded 
by the claim of Jerusalem; and her empti/ sepulchre, as it was shown to the pilgrims, 
produced the fable of her resurrection and assumption, in which the Greek and Latin 
churches have piously acquiesced. See Baronius (Anual. Eccles. a.d. 48, No. 6, &c.) 
and Tillemont (M^m. Eccles. tom. i. p. 467-477). 
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a numerous body of mariners, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted with 
blind obedience under the banner of St. Mark and the mother of 
God. The fathers, and even the guards, of the council were awed 
by this martial array ; the adversaries of Cyril and Mary were in- 
sulted in the streets, or threatened in their houses ; his eloquence and 
liberality made a daily increase in the number of his adherents; and 
the Egyptian soon computed that he might command the attendance 
and the voices of two hundred bishops.*^ But the author of the twelve 
anathemas foresaw and dreaded the opposition of John of Antioch, 
who, with a small though respectable train of metropolitans and divines, 
was advancing by slow journeys from the distant capital of the East 
Impatient of a delay which he stigmatised as voluntary and culpable,*^ 
Cyril announced the opening of the synod sixteen days after the 
festival of Pentecost. Nestorius, who depended on the near approach 
of his Eastern friends, persisted, like his predecessor Chrysostom, to 
disclaim the jurisdiction, and to disobey the summons, of his enemies : 
they hastened his trial, and his accuser presided in the seat of judg- 
ment. Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two of metropolitan rank, defended 
his cause by a modest and temperate protest : they were excluded 
from the councils of their brethren. Candidian, in the emperor's 
name, requested a delay of four days ; the profane magistrate was 
driven with outrage and insult from the assembly of the condemna- 
saints. The whole of this momentous transaction was JStoHuB, 
crowded into the compass of a summer's day : the bishops *^"°* ^' 
delivered their separate opinions ; but the uniformity of style reveals 
the influence or the hand of a master, who has been accused of cor- 
rupting the public evidence of their acts and subscriptions.^* With- 
out a (Jissenting voice they recognised in the epistles of Cyril the 
Nicene creed and the doctrine of the fathers : but the partial extracts 
from the letters and homilies of Nestorius were interrupted by curses 
and anathemas ; and the heretic was degraded from his episcopal 
and ecclesiastical dignity. The sentence, maliciously inscribed to 
the new Judas, was affixed and proclaimed in the streets of 

*» The Acta of Chalcedon (Concil. torn. iv. p. 1405, 1408) exhibit a lively picture 
of the blind, obstinate servitude of the bishops of Egypt to their patiowxih. 

^ Civil or ecclesiastical business detained the bishops at Antiuch till the 18th of 
May. Ephesus was at the distance of thirty days' journey; and ten days more may be 
fairly allowed for accidents and repose. The march of Xenophon over the same ground 
enumerates above 260 parasangs or leagues ; and this measure might be illustrated 
from ancient and modem itineraries, if I knew how to compare the speed of an army, 
a synod, and a caravan. John of Antioch is reluctantly acquitted by Tillemont himself 
(Mdm. Eccl^. tom. xiv. p. 380-389). 

Tnt iiirfAm MintTtftim, KufiX>.»v ri;^vc^«yr«f . Evagrius, 1. i. c. 7. The sanie imputation 
was urged by Count Irenjeus (tom. iii. p. 1249); and the orthodox critics do not find 
it an easy task to defend the purity of the Greek or Latin copies of the Acta. 

c2 
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Ephesus : the weary prelates, as they issued from the church of the 
mother of God, were saluted as her champions ; and her victory 
was celebrated by the illuminations, the songs, and the tumult of 
the night. 

On the fifth day the triumph was clouded by the arrival and indig- 
oppdUoQ nation of the Eastern bishops. In a chamber of the iiin» 
orJrauii. before he had wiped the dust from his shoes, John of 
June 27, fcc. Autioch gavo audience to Candidian the Imperial minister, 
who related his ineffectual efforts to prevent or to annul the hasty 
violence of the Eg)'ptian. With equal haste and violence the 
Oriental synod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril and Memnon fixMH 
their episcopal honours ; condemned, in the twelve anathemas, the 
purest venom of the ApoUinarian heresy ; and described the Alex- 
andrian primate as a monster, bom and educated for the destructioD 
of the church.*'' Ilia throne was distant and inaccessible ; but they 
instantly resolved to bestow on the flock of Ephesus the blessing of a 
faithful shepherd. By the vigilance of Memnon the churches were 
shut against them, and a strong garrison was thrown into the cathe- 
dral. The troops, under the command of Candidian, advanced to 
the assault ; the outguards were routed and put to tlie sword, but the 
place was impregnable : the bcsiegei-s retired ; their retreat was pur- 
sued by a vigorous sally; they lost their horses, and many of the 
soldiers were dangerously wounded with clubs and stones. Ephesus, 
the city of the Virgin, was defiled with rage and clamour, with 
sedition and blood ; the rival synods darted anathemas and excom- 
munications from their spiritual engines; and the court of Tlieodosius 
wjui perplexed by the adverse and contradictory narratives of the 
Syrian and Egyptian factions. During a busy period of three months 
the emperor tried every method, except the most effectual means of 
indifference and contempt, to reconcile this theological quarrel. He 
attempted to remove or intimidate the leaders by a common sentence 
of acquittal or condemnation ; he invested his representatives at 
Ephesus with ample power and military force ; he summoned from 
either jmrty eight chosen deputies to a free and candid conference in 
the neighlx)urhood of the Ciipital, far from the contagion of popular 
frenzy. But the Orientals refused to yield, and the Catholics, proud 
of their numbers and of their Latin allies, rejected all terms of union 
or toleration. The patience of the meek Theodosius was provoked, 
and he dissolved in anger this episcopal tumult, which at the distance 
of thirteen centuries assumes the venerable as})ect of the third cecume- 

^ 'o )i Ic' ixiipm rtif XuuXntttiv rtx^iU ««' rpm^iif After the coalition of John 
and Cyril tht'RO iiivectivcH wore mutually forgotten. The style of declamation must 
nover be confounded with the genuine sense which respectable enemies entertain of 
etich other's merit (Concil. torn. iii. p. 1244). 
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1 nical council.^' " God is my witness," said the pious prince, " that 
" I am not the author of this confusion. His providence will discern 

I ** and punish the guilty. Return to your provinces, and may your 
" private virtues repair the mischief and scandal of your meeting." 

i They returned to their provinces ; but the same passions which had 

I distracted the synod of Ephesus were diffused over the Eastern world. 
After three obstinate and equal campaigns, John of Antioch and Cyril 
of Alexandria condescended to explain and embrace : but their seem- 
ing re-union must be imputed rather to prudence than to reason, to the 
mutual lassitude rather than to the Christian charity of the patriarchs. 
The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into the royal ear a baleful 
prejudice against the character and conduct of his Egyptian 
rival. An epistle of menace and invective,*® which accom- cjTii7 ** 
panied the summons, accused him as a busy, insolent, and 
envious priest, who perplexed the simplicity of the faith, violated the 
peace of the church and state, and, by his artful and separate addresses 
to the wife and sister of Theodosius, presumed to suppose, or to scatter, 
the seeds of discord in the Imperial family. At the stem command 
of his sovereign, Cyril had repaired to Ephesus, where he was resisted, 
threatened, and confined, by the magistrates in the interest of Nes- 
torius and the Orientals, who assembled the troops of Lydia and Ionia 
to suppress the fanatic and disorderly train of the patriarch. Without 
expecting the royal licence, he escaped from his guards, precipitately 
embarked, deserted the imperfect synod, and retired to his episcopal 
fortress of safety and independence. But his artful emissaries, both 
in the court and city, successfully laboured to appease the resentment, 
and to conciliate the favour, of the emperor. The feeble son of Ar- 
cadius was alternately swayed by his wife and sister, by the eunuchs 
and women of the palace : superstition and avarice were their ruling 
passions ; and the orthodox chiefs were assiduous in their endeavours 
to alarm the former and to gratify the latter. Constantinople and 
the suburbs were sanctified with frequent monasteries, and the holy 
abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,*^ had devoted their zeal and fidelity 

^ See the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus in the original Greek, and a Latin version 
almost contemporary (Concil. torn. iii. p. 991-1339, with the Synodicon adversus 
Tragocdiam Irensei, tom. iv. p. 235-497), the Ecclesiastical Histories of Socrates 
(1. vii. c. 34) and Evagrius (1. i. c. 3, 4, 5), and the Breviary of Liberatus fin Concil. 
tom. yi. p. 419-459, c. 5, 6), and the M^moires Eccles. of Tillemont (torn. ziv. 
p. 377-487). 

*• Tm^ax^* (says the emperor in pointed language) r* yt W) ^mvrf «•) x^^*^f^' *"•"' 
UxXur/wf I^CiCA.ff««f . . . . itj S^orvri^ftf *(f^nt Wft^turnS /uiXX^f n iuft^umt • • • • 
«ai ViiuXimt ftMkX^f T#ynir» nfuv d^Murns H^ d.^rXirnrt .... wwrig ftmXXtt n *i^Uft 
. , , . rii rt rwr luXn^tSv, rd ri t«» /5«r/X/«» fiiXXuv X'^i'^"* fi*vXtr4M. m •vm •uent 
ai^4iu.nf Iri^ttf tvh»tfinr%t0t. I should be curious to know how much Nestorius paid 
for these expressions, so mortifying to his rival. 

^ Eutyches, the heresiarch Eutyches, is honourably named by Cyril as a friend, a 
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to the cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, and the unity of Christ 
From the first moment of their monastic life they had never mingled 
with the world, or trod the profane ground of the city. But in this 
awful moment of the danger of the church, their vow was superseded 
by a more sublime and indispensable duty. At the head of a long 
order of monks and hermits, who carried burning tapers in their 
hands, and chanted litanies to the mother of Grod, they proceeded 
from their monasteries to the palace. The people was edified and 
inflamed by this extraordinary spectacle, and the trembling monardi 
listened to the prayers and adjurations of the saints, who boldly pro- 
nounced that none could hope for salvation unless they embraced the 
person and the creed of the orthodox successor of Athanasius. At 
the same time every avenue of the throne was assaulted with gold. 
Under the decent names of eulogies and benedictions^ the courtiers of 
both sexes were bribed according to the measure of their power and 
rapaciousness. But their incessant demands despoiled the sanctuaries 
of Constantinople and Alexandria ; and the authority of the patriarch 
was unable to silence the just murmur of his clergy, that a debt of 
sixty thousand pounds had already been contracted to support the 
expense of this scandalous corruption.'^® Pulcheria, who relieved 
her brother from the weight of an empire, was the firmest pillar of 
orthodoxy; and so intimate was the alliance between the thunders 
of the synod and the whispers of the court, that Cyril was assured 
of success if he could displace one eunuch, and substitute another in 
the favour of Theodosiusw Yet the Egyptian could not boast of a 
glorious or decisive victory. The emperor, with unaccustomed firm- 
ness, adhered to his promise of protecting the innocence of the 
Oriental bishops ; and Cyril softened his anathemas, and confessed, 
with ambiguity and reluctance, a twofold nature of Christ, before he 
was permitted to satiate his revenge against the unfortunate Nes- 
tprius.** 

Baint, and the Btrenuoiui defender of the faith. His brother, the abbot Dalmatiua, is 
likewise employed to bind the emperor and all his chamberlains terribili canjuratiune, 
Synodicon, c. 2o3, in Coucil. torn. iv. p. 467. 

^ Clerici qui hie sunt contristantur, quod ecclesia Alexandrina nudata sit hujus 
cauB& turbelcc: et debet prster ilia qu« hinc transmiima ami anri iihnis miilc q>iingent<ts, 
Et nunc ei scnptum est ut pncstet; 8e<l do tud ecclenift prssta avaritiae quorum nosti, 
&c. This curious and original letter, from Cyril's archdeacon to his creature the new 
bishop of Constantinople, has been imaccountably preserved in an old Latin version 
(Synodicon, c. 203, Concil. tom. iv. p. 465-408). The mask is almost dropped, and 
the saints speak the honest language of interest and confederacy. 

*' The tedious negociations that succeeded the synod of Epheeus are diflfusely related 
in the original Acts (Concil. tom. iii. p. l.*):59-1771, ad fin. vol. and the Synodicon, 
in tom. iv.), Socrates (1. vii. c. 28, 35, 40, 41., Evagrius (1. i. c. 6, 7, 8, 12), Libera- 
tus (c. 7-10), IHllemout (Mem. Eccle's. tom. xiv. p. 487-676). The most patient 
reader will thank me for compressing so much nousense and falsehood in a few 
lines. 
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The rash and obstinate Nestorius, before the end of the synod, was 
oppressed by Cyril, betrayed by the court, and faintly sup- 
ported by his Eastern friends. A sentiment of fear or Nestorius, 
indignation prompted him, while it was yet time, to affect 
the glory of a voluntary abdication :** his wish, or at least his request, 
was readily granted ; he was conducted with honour from Ephesus to 
his old monastery of Antioch ; and, after a short pause, his successors, 
Maximian and Proclus, were acknowledged as the lawful bishops of 
Constantinople But in the silence of his cell the degraded patriarch 
could no longer resume the innocence and security of a private monk. 
The past he regretted, he was discontented with the present, and the 
future he had reason to dread : the Oriental bishops successively 
disengaged their cause from his unpopular name, and each day 
decreased the number of the schismatics who revered Nestorius as 
the confessor of the faith. After a residence at Antioch of four years, 
the hand of Theodosius subscribed an edict ^^ which ranked him with 
Simon the magician, proscribed his opinions and followers, condemned 
his writings to the flames, and banished his person first to Petra in 
Arabia, and at length to Oasis, one of the islands of the Libyan 
desert.** Secluded from the church and from the world, the exile 
was still pursued by the rage of bigotry and war. A wandering tribe 
of the Blemmyes or Nubians invaded his solitary prison : iix their 
retreat they dismissed a crowd of useless captives ; but no sooner had 
Nestorius reached the banks of the Nile, than he would gladly have 
escaped from a Roman and orthodox city to the milder servitude of 
the savages. His flight was punished as a new crime : the soul of the 
patriarch inspired the civil and ecclesiastical powers of Egypt ; the 

^ Avr«v Ti <i9 hnHrrtft Wtrfd^n jutrk ri §l*t7tf {ecm^iv^ou fi0fm^Tn^t§f, Evagrius, 
1. i. c. 7. The original letters in the Synodicon (c. 15, 24, 25, 26) justify the appear- 
ance of a voluntary resignation, which is asserted by Ebed-Jesu, a Nestorian writer, 
apud Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental, torn. ill. p. 299, 302. 

^ See the Imperial letters in the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus (Concil. torn. iii. 
p. 1730-1735). The odious name of Simonians, which was affixed to the disciples 
of this Ti^mrtihvf ii^nmXJmif was designed if a» iuHtri 9rf§CXniimf mmvttv v^rf^iMiif 

Tet these were Christians ! who differed only m names and in shadows. 

^ The metaphor of islands is applied by the grave civilians (Pandect. 1. zlviii. tit. 22, 
leg. 7 [§ 5]) to those happy spots which are discriminated by water and verdure ^m 
the Libyan sands. Three of these under the common name of Oasis, or Alvahat : 
1. The temple of Jupiter Ammon. 2. The middle Oasis, three days* journey to the 
west of Lycopolis. 3. The southern, whei-e Nestorius was banished, in the first 
climate, and only three days* journey from the confines of Nubia. See a learned Note 
of Michaelis (ad Descript. JEgypi, Abulfedse, p. 21-34).' 



' 1. The Oasis of Sivah has been vi- been well described in the Travels of Sir 

sited by Mons. Drovetti and Mr. Browne. A. Edmonstone. To these must be added 

2. The little Oasis, that of El Kassar, was another western Oasis, also visited by Sir 

visited and described by Belzoni. 3. The A. Edmonstone.— M. 
great Oasis, and its splendid ruins, have 
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magistrates, the soldiers, the monks, devoutly tortured the enemy erf 
Christ and St. Cyril ; and, as far as the confines of Ethiopia, the 
heretic was alternately dragged and recalled, till his aged body was 
broken by the hardships and accidents of these reiterated journeys 
Yet his mind was still independent and erect ; the president of The- 
bais was awed by his pastoral letters ; he survived the Catholic tyrant 
of Alexandria, and, after sixteen years' banishment, the synod of 
Chalcedon would perhaps have restored him to the honours, or at least 
to the communion, of the church. The death of Nestorius prevented 
his obedience to their welcome summons ;^^ and his disease might 
afford some colour to the scandalous report, that his tongue, the organ 
of blasphemy, had been eaten by the worms. He was buried in a 
city of Upper Egypt, known by the names of Chemnis, or Panopolis, 
or Akmim y"^ but the immortal malice of the Jacobites haa persevered 
for ages to cast stones against his sepulchre, and to propagate the 
foolish tradition that it was never watered by the rain of heaven, 
which equally descends on the righteous and the ungodly.*' Hu- 
manity may drop a tear on the fate of Nestorius ; yet justice must 
observe that he suffered the persecution which he had approved and 
inflicted.*^ 

The death of the Alexandrian primate, after a reign of thirty-two 

years, abandoned the Catholics to the intemperance of zeal 
EutySe*. and the abuse of victory.*® The monophysite doctrine (one 

incarnate nature) was rigorously preached in the churches of 
Egypt and the monasteries of the East ; the primitive creed of Apollina- 
ris was protected by the sanctity of Cyril ; and the name of Eutyches, 

** The invitation of Nestorius to the synod of Chalcedon is related hy Zacharias, 
bishop of Melitene (Evagrius, 1. ii. c. 2; Asscman. Biblioth. Orient, torn. ii. p. 55), 
and the famous Xenaias or Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis (Asseman. Biblioth. 
Orient, torn. ii. p. 40, &c.), denied by Evagrius and Asseman, and stoutly maintained 
by La Croze (Thesaur. Epistol. torn. iii. p. 181, Ac.). The fact is not improbable; yet 
it was the interest of the Mouophysites t^) spread the invidious report; and Eutychius 
(torn. ii. p. 12) affirms that Nestorius died after an exile of seven years, and conae- 
quently ten years before the synod of Chalcedon. 

** Consult D'Anville (Mdmoire sur TEgypte, p. 191), Pocock (Description of the 
East, vol. i. p. 76), Abulfeda (Descript. i£^'pt. p. 14), and his commentator Michaelia 
(Not. p. 78-83), and the Nubian Geographer (p. 42), who mentions, in the xiith cen- 
tury, the ruins and the sugar-canes of Akmim. 

*' Eutychius (Annal. torn. ii. p. 12) and Gregory Bar-Hebncu«, or AbulpharagiuB 
(Asseman. tom. ii. p. IJIU), represent the creduUty of the xth and xiiith centuries. 

*« We are obliged to KvagriuK (1. i. c. 7) for some extracts from the letters of Nes- 
torius; but the lively picture of his sufferings is treated with insult by the hard and 
stupid fanatic. 

* Dixi Cyrillum dum viveret, auctoritate 8u& effecisse, ne Eutycbianismus et Mono- 

physitarum error in ner\'um erumperet: idque verum puto .... aliquo honesto 

modo ir«X/»«Vfler cecinerat. The learned but cautious Jablonski did not always speak 
the whole truth. Cum Cyrillo leuius omniiio egi, quam si tecum aut cum aliis rei 
hujus probe gnaris et aniuis rerum sestimatoribus sermones privatos conferrem (The- 
saur. Epistol. La Crozian. tom. i. p. 197, 198) ; an excellent key to his dissertations 
on the Nestorian controversy ! 
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his venerable friend, has been applied to the sect most adverse to the 
Syrian heresy of Nestoriua His rival Eutyches was the abbot, or 
archimandrite, or superior of three hundred monks ; but the opinions 
of a simple and illiterate recluse might have expired in the cell where 
he had slept above seventy years, if the resentment or indiscretion of 
Flavian, the Byzantine pontiff, had not exposed the scandal to the 
eyes of the Christian world. His domestic synod was instantly con- 
vened, their proceedings were sullied with clamour and artifice, and 
the aged heretic was surprised into a seeming confession that Christ 
had not derived his body from the substance of the Virgin Mary. 
From their partial decree Eutyches appealed to a general council ; 
and his cause was vigorously asserted by his godson Chrysaphius, the 
reigning eunuch of the palace, and his accomplice Dioscorus, who had 
succeeded to the throne, the creed, the talents, and the vices of the 
nephew of Theophilus. By the special summons of Theo- ^ 
dosius, the second synod of Ephesus was judiciously com- ^^ ^ 
posed of ten metropolitans and ten bishops from each of the a.d. 449, 
six dioceses of the Eastern empire : some exceptions of "*' " ' 
favour or merit enlarged the number to one hundred and thirty-five ; 
and the Syrian Barsumas, as the chief and representative of the monks, 
was invited to sit and vote with the successors of the apostles. But 
the despotism of the Alexandrian patriarch again oppressed the 
freedom of debate : the same spiritual and carnal weapons were 
again drawn from the arsenals of Egypt; the Asiatic veterans, a 
band of archers, served under the orders of Dioscorus ; and the more 
formidable monks, whose minds were inaccessible to reason or mercy, 
besieged the doors of the cathedral. The general, and, as it should 
seem, the unconstrained voice of the fathers accepted the faith and 
even the anathemas of Cyril ; and the heresy of the two natures was 
formally condemned in the persons and writings of the most learned 
Orientals. " May those who divide Christ be divided with the sword, 
" may they be hewn in pieces, may they be burned alive ! " were the 
charitable wishes of a Christian synod.*® The innocence and sanctity 
of Eutyches were acknowledged without hesitation ; but the prelates, 
more especially those of Thrace and Asia, were unwilling to depose 
their patriarch for the use or even the abuse of his lawful jurisdiction. 
They embraced the knees of Dioscorus, as he stood with a threatening 
aspect on the footstool of his throne, and conjured him to forgive the 
offences and to respect the dignity of his brother. " Do you mean to 

^ 'H ayU rv94hs fTriv, i^»9, xmv^at Ev#iCi«y, •Zr»t ^Stt «ait, tZrat tit }v» yitfiTtu, mt if^i^t^i, 
fttftefn , , . . II Tit xiyu iv4, avdhfia. At the request of DioscoruB, those who were not 
able to roar (/5#n#«i), stretched out their hands. At Chalcedon, the Orientids dis- 
claimed these exclamations: but the Egyptians more consistently declared rmvrm »ai 
rir% %iwfM9 ««) rit XiyfAif, (Concll. tom. iv. p. 1012.) 
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** mlHO n sedition ? ** exclaiincd the relentless tyrant ^ Where are the 
** oiriivni ? ** At thi^se wonls a furious multitude of monks and soldiers, 
witli Htaves, and swords, and chains, burst into the church: the 
tn*inl)liii^ l>idlio{)s hid themselves behind the altar, or under the 
ImmicIiom ; and as they were not inspired with the zeal of martyrdom, 
tlu»y HniHvssively suliseribed a blank paper, which was afterwards 
filled with the iHiiulenmation of tlie Byzantine pontiff. Flavian was 
inHtiintly deliveriMl to the wild beasts of this spiritual amphitheatre: 
the nionkH wen^ stimulated by the voice and example of Barsumas to 
avenge the injurii^ oft^hrist: it is said that the patriarch of Alex- 
iindriii n'vile<l, and butTetiHU and kicked, and trampled his brother of 
CotiHtantiniiple :*' it is certain that the victim, before he could reach 
the \Anvv of his exile, expired on the third day of the wounds and 
l)riiiM«M which he had retviviMl at Kphe$u& This second synod has 
Immmi juHtly branded ns a puip of robl>ers and assassi n s ; yet the ao- 
riiPM«rK of DiowMiruM would mafruify his nolence, to alleviate the 
cowiirdiiM* find inconstancy of their own behaviour. 

The fiiitli of K^ypt had pn'vailed : but the vanquished party was 
t.mwwot '*"PI^*'*****' '*y ^'*^* i*anie }H)pe who encountered without fear 
iit*u,.um, till* hoHtile niin* of Attila and Gensoric. The theolocrv of 
''•'^ » I «(*(», iuM famous (omr or epistle on the mystery of the incar- 

niition, hiid hetMi disn'^arded by the synod of Ephesus : his 
iiiitliority, and (hat of the Latin chun^h, was insulted in his legates, 
who i*H('ii|H*d from slavtTy and death to relate the melancholy tale of 
iUt'. iyvnuiiy of Dioscoruri and the martyrdom of Flavian. His pro- 
viiK'iiil Hynod annulled the iire^ular proceeilings of Ephesus; but as 
lliiK Micp wfiH i(H«*lf irregular, he solicited the convocation of a general 
f'oinirij in the free and inlhochix pnivinces of Italy. From his inde- 
|MNifliint throne the Donian bishop s|K>ke and acted without danger 
MM iIm) head of the ('hristians, and his dict^Ues were obsequiously 
(rauMTila^d hy I'hicidia and her mix Valentinian, who addressed 
thrir I'JMtitrn colh*a^ue U» n»Htort? the jwace and unity of the church, 
lint: till* |Ni^4Nitit of Oriental royalty was moved with equal dexterity 
by the hand of the eunuch ; and Theodosins could pnmounce, without 
licsitaiion, that the chnn^h was already peaceful and triumphant, and 
that the ner<Mit flame had been extinguished by the just punishment 
of the Newtorians. IVrhaps the Greeks would be still involved in the 

*' "Eltyt 4i (VAlnii)>UiH, liirihop of ])(irylu>i11ll) ro ^XaCimfiv ri hiXmlttf ai9Mt(ifn>mt w^ig 
Ai«r«v«i/ iituftifi* Tt MMt A«4T<^^/ukfM»: uimI tltiH tofitiinonv of Evagrius (1. ii. c 2) is am* 
pliht'^l l»y thu liiHturiiui /oiiiuiui (toni. ii. 1. ziii. [o. 2:{J p. 44), who affirms that Dioa- 
lutrnH kickt'il liku h wild imh. Dili iho ]niif(iiH|(ti of LiUeratus (Brev. c. 12, in Coucil. 
tinu. vi. |i. 4:{H) iH iiioi'f* caiiiioiiN ; mid the Acts of Chulcodoii, which lavish the 
iiuijR'H of homit ult', t'nin, &u., flo not justify so jHiiutcd a chai^. The monk Bar- 
SUilifM is more iHiilurulurly lU'iiiiricd — ir^s^i Wr /uuiupff ^Xmumwit' mirris Strrncf xmt fXi^ 

r^«|«». ((JuiiciJ. torn. iv. p. Nl:i.) 
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heresy of the Monophysites, if the emperor's horse had not fortu- 
nately stumbled ; Theodosius expired ; his orthodox sister, Pulcheria, 
with a nominal husband, succeeded to the throne ; Chrysaphius was 
burnt, Dioscorus was disgraced, the exiles were recalled, and the 
tome of Leo was subscribed by the Oriental bishops. Yet the pope 
was disappointed in his favourite project of a Latin council : he dis- 
dained to preside in the Greek synod which was speedily assembled 
at Nice in Bithynia ; his legates required in a peremptory tone the 
presence of the emperor ; and the weary fathers were transported to 
Chalcedon under the immediate eye of Marcian and the senate of 
Constantinople. A quarter of a mile from the Thracian Bosphorus 
the church of St. Euphemia was built on the summit of a gentle 
though lofty ascent : the triple structure was celebrated as a prodigy 
of ait, and the boundless prospect of the land and sea might have 
raised the mind of a sectary to the contemplation of the God of the 
universe. Six hundred and thirty bishops were ranged in order in 
the nave of the church ; but the patriarchs of the East were preceded 
by the legates, of whom the third was a simple priest ; and the place 
of honour was reserved for twenty laymen of consular or senatorian 
rank. The gospel was ostentatiously displayed in the centre, but the 
rule of faith was defined by the papal and imperial ministers, who 
moderated the thirteen sessions of the council of Chalcedon.®* Their 
partial interposition silenced the intemperate shouts and execrations 
which degraded the episcopal gravity ; but, on the formal accusation 
of the legates, Dioscorus was compelled to descend from his throne 
to the rank of a criminal, already condemned in the opinion of his 
judges. The Orientals, less adverse to Nestorius than to Cyril, 
accepted the Romans as their deliverers : Thrace, and Pontus, and 
Asia, were exasperated against the murderer ofTlavian, and the new 
patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch secured their places by the 
sacrifice of their benefactor. The bishops of Palestine, Macedonia, and 
Greece were attached to the faith of Cyril ; but in the face of the 
synod, in the heat of the battle, the leaders, with their obsequious 
train, passed from the right to the left wing, and decided the victory 
by this seasonable desertion. Of the seventeen suffragans who sailed 
from Alexandria, four were tempted from their allegiance, and the 
thirteen, falhng prostrate on the ground, implored the mercy of the 

** The acts of the Council of Chalcedon (Concil. torn. iv. p. 761-2071) comprehend 
those of Ephesus (p. 890-1189), which again comprise the synod of Constantinople 
imder Flavian (p. 930-1072); and it requires some attention to disengage this double 
involution. The whole business of Eutyches, Flavian, and Dioscorus, is related by 
Evagrius (1. i. c. 9-12, and 1. ii. c. 1, 2, 3, 4) and Liberatus (Brev. c. 11, 12, 13, 14). 
Once more, and almost for the last time, I appeal to the diligence of Tillemont (M^m. 
Eccl^. tom. XV. p. 479-719). The annals of Baronius and Pagi will accompany me 
much further on my long and laborious journey. 
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council, with sighs and tears, and a pathetic declaration, that, if they 
yieldifd, they sliould be massacred, on their return to Egypt, by the 
iiidi^piant people. A tardy repentance was allowed to expiate the 
guilt or error of the accomplices of Dioscorus : but their sins were 
accumulated on his head ; he neither asked nor hoped for pardon. 
• and the moderation of those who pleaded for a general amnesty was 
drowned in the prevailing cry of victory and revenge. To save the 
nipiitation of his late adherents, some personal offences were skilfully 
di*UH:U*d ; his rash and illegal excommunication of the pope, and his 
contumacious refusal (while he was detained a prisoner) to attend 
the summons of the synod. Witnesses were introduced to prove 
the sjKJcial facts of his pride, avarice, and cruelty ; and the fathers 
h(fard with abhorrence that the alms of the church were lavished on 
the f(;male dancers, that his palace, and even his bath, was open to 
the prostitutes of Alexandria, and that the infamous Pansophia, or 
Irene, was publicly entertained as the concubine of the patriarch.** 

For these scandalous offences Dioscorus was deposed by the sjmod, 
F-mi of *^"^ banished by the emperor ; but the purity of his faith 
cii»u«i/in. y,g^ declared in the presence, and with the tacit approba- 
tion, of the fathers. Their prudence supposed rather than pro- 
nounced the heresy of Eutyches, who was never summoned before 
their tribunal ; and they sat silent and abashed, when a bold Mono- 
physite, casting at their feet a volume of Cyril, challenged them to 
anathematise in his person the doctrine of the saint. If we fairly 
peruse the acts of Chalcedon as they are recorded by the orthodox 
party,** we shall find that a great majority of the bishops embraced 
the simple unity of Christ ; and the ambiguous concession that he 

•' MmJu^ra A «'i«iC«D<r«( Umf^»fittf ti K»XtvfA%fn *0^u*ft (perhaps Ei^fj*^), tri^i h ««< • «-•>»- 
afi^ttT^i rnt ' AXtl»*i0ittf Inf^tg a^vnn ^tthtf Avrrif ti ««/ t$u i^arrtu /titfjkttifAittt (CoDcU. 
trjin. iv. p. 1*270). A Hi>ecimea of the wit and malice of the people is preserved in the 
Greek Anthology (1. li. c. 5, p. 188, edit. Wechel), although the application was 
unknown to the edit<^>r HrodscuB. The nameless epigrammatist raises a tolerable pun, 
by confounding the episcopal salutation of " Peace be to all !" with the genuine or 
corrupted name of the bishop's concubine : — 

n«tff Ivfttrat wariVf flv fd^ff i»2«v ^X**'* 

I am ignorant whether the patriarch, who seems to have been a jealous lover, is the 
Ciinon of a preceding epigram, whose iruf lrrti*if was viewed with envy and wonder 
by Priapus himself. 

•* Those who reverence the infallibility of synods may try to ascertain their sense. 
The leading bishoi>8 were attended by partial or careless scribes, who dispersed their 
copies round the world. Our Greek MSS. are sullied with the false and proscribed 
reading of U ri* ^i/rfwv (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1400): the authentic translation of pope 
Leo I. does not seem to have been executed, and the old Latin versions materially 
differ from the present Vulgate, which was revised (a.d. r)r>0) by liusticus, a Roman 
priest, from the best MSS. of the *Ax«i>frr«i at Constantinople (Ducange, C. P. Chris- 
tiana, 1. iv. p. 151), a famous monastery of Latins, Greeks, and Syrians. See Concil. 
tom. iv. p. 1959-2049, and Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 320, &c. 
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was formed of or from two natures might imply either their 
previous existence, or their subsequent confusion, or some dangerous 
interval between the conception of the man and the assumption of 
the God. The Roman theology, more positive and precise, adopted 
the term most offensive to the ears of the Egyptians, that Christ 
existed in two natures ; and this momentous particle "* (which the 
memory, rather than the understanding, must retain) had almost 
produced a schism among the Catholic bishops. The tome of Leo 
had been respectfully, perhaps sincerely, subscribed ; but they pro- 
tested, in two successive debates, that it was neither expedient nor 
lawful to transgress the sacred landmarks which had been "fixed at 
Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, according to the rule of Scripture 
and tradition. At length they yielded to the importunities of their 
masters, but their infallible decree, after it had been ratified with 
deliberate votes and vehement acclamations, was overturned in the 
next session by the opposition of the legates and their Oriental friends. 
It was in vain that a multitude of episcopal voices repeated in chorus, 
'' The definition of the fathers is orthodox and immutable 1 The 
" heretics are now discovered ! Anathema to the Nestorians 1 Let 
" them depart from the synod 1 Let them repair to Rome.""® The 
legates threatened, the emperor was absolute, and a committee of 
eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which was imposed on the 
reluctant assembly. In the name of the fourth general council, the 
Christ in one person, but in two natures, was announced to the 
Catholic world : an invisible line was drawn between the heresy of 
Apollinaris and the faith of St. Cyril ; and the road to paradise, a 
bridge as sliarp as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by the 
master-hand of the theological artist. During ten centuries of blind- 
ness and servitude Europe received her religious opinions from the 
oracle of the Vatican; and the same doctrine, already varnished 
with the rust of antiquity, was admitted without dispute into the 
creed of the reformers, who disclaimed the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff. The synod of Chalcedon still triumphs in the Protestant 
churches ; but the ferment of controversy has subsided, and the most 
pious Christians of the present day are ignorant, or careless, of their 
own belief concerning the mystery of the incarnation. 

Far different was the temper of the Greeks and Egyptians under 

** It ia darkly represented in the microscope of Petavius (torn. v. 1. iii. c. 5); yet 
the subtle theologian is himself afraid— ne quis fortasse supervacaneam, et nimis 
anxiam putet hujusmodi vocularnm inquisitionem, et ab instituti theologici gravitate 
alienam (p. 124). 

y*T%t NirT«(««v«i iiV«y, «< inrtXiy^rts ilf "Paifitiv awiXiivn (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1449). 
Evagrius and Liberatus present only the placid face of the s^iiod, and discreetly slide 
over these embers, suppositos cineri doloso. 
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the orthodox reigns of Leo and Marcian. Those pious emperoTS en- 
forced with arms and edicts the symbol of their faith ;** and 
uie Kut, it was declared by the conscience or honour of five hundred 
bishops, that the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon might 
be lawfully supported, e?en with blood. The Catholics obeenred with 
satisfaction that the same synod was odious both to the Nestorians 
and the Monophysites f*** but the Nestorians were less angry, or less 
powerful, and the East was distracted by the obstinate and sanguinary 
zeal of the Monophysites. Jerusalem was occupied by an army of 
monks ; in the name of the one incarnate nature, they pillaged, tiiey 
burnt, they munlered; the sepulchre of Christ was defiled wiA 
blood ; and the gates of the city were guarded in tumultuous rebel- 
lion against the troops of the emperor. After the disgrace and exile 
of Dioscorus, the Egyptians still regretted their spiritual father, and 
detested the usurpation of his successor, who was introduced by the 
fiithers of Chalcedon. The throne of Proterius was supported by a 
guard of two thousand soldiers ; he waged a five years' war against 
the people of Alexandria ; and on the first intelligence of the death 
of Marcian, he became the victim of their zeaL On the third day 
before the festival of Easter the patriarch was besieged in the cathe- 
dral, and murdered in the baptistery. The remains of his mangled 
corpse were delivered to the flames, and his ashes to the wind : and 
the deed was inspired by the vision of a pretended angel ; an ambitious 
monk who, under the name of Timothy the Cat,®' succeeded to the 
place and opinions of Dioscorus. This deadly superstition was in- 
flamed on either side by the principle and the practice of retaliation : 
in the pursuit of a metaphysical quarrel many thousands "^ were slain, 
and the Christians of every degree were deprived of the substantial 
enjoyments of social life, and of the invisible gifts of baptism and the 

^ See, in the Appendix to the Acts of Chalcedon, the confirmation of the synod by 
Marcian (Concil. torn. iv. p. 1781, 1783); his letters to the monks of Alexandria (p. 
1791), of Mount Sinai (p. 1793), of Jerusalem and Palestine (p. 1798); his laws 
against the Eutychians (p. 1809, 1811, 1831); the correspondence of Leo with the 
provincial synods on the revolution of Alexandria (p. 1835-1930). 

« Photius (or rather Eulogius of Alexandria) confesses, in a fine passage, the spe- 
cious colour of this double charge Against pope Leo and his synod of Chalcedon (Bib- 
lioth. cod. ccxxv. p. 7G8 fp. 243, ed. Bekk.l). He waged a double war against the 
enemies of the church, and wounded either foe with the darts of his adversary — »«r«x- 
Xr.k9it fiiktfi T§ut afrt^akovf {rh^ivfti. Against Nestorius he seemed to introduce the 
fvyxvft$ of the Monophysites; against Eutyches he appeared to countenance the vv*- 
rrc#i«y ^tip^pa of the Nestorians. The apologist claims a charitable interpretation for 
the saints : if the same had been extended to the heretics, the B(mnd of the contro- 
versy would have been lost in the air. 

^ Ai>,»v(0f, from his nocturnal expeditions. In darkness and disguise he crept round 
the cells of the monjwtery, and whispered the revelation to his slumbering brethren 
(Theodor. Lector. 1. i. [c. 8]). 

"* *ii>*vt Ti T9Xfitii*i*»t' fAU^'fvsy [««'! fttfAarttf ^ArJu fAtXtnfn^mi fjui ftottf t«» ytif aXX« xmi 
avrit r$f at^a. Such is the hyperbolic language of the Uenoticon. 
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holy communion. Perhaps an extravagant fable of the times may 
conceal an allegorical picture of these fanatics, who tortured each 
other and themselvea " Under the consulship of Venantius and 
" Celer," says a grave bishop, "the people of Alexandria, and all 
" Egypt, were seized with a strange and diabolical frenzy : great and 
" small, slaves and freedmen, monks and clergy, the natives of the 
" land, who opposed the synod of Chalcedon, lost their speech and 
" reason, barked like dogs, and tore, with their own teeth, the flesh 
" from their hands and arms." '^ 

The disorders of thirty years at length produced the famous Heno- 
TicoN ■'^ of the emperor Zeno, which in his reign, and in 
that of Anastasius, was signed by all the bishops of the conofzeno," 
East, under the penalty of degradation and exile if they 
rejected or infringed this salutary and fundamental law. The clergy 
may smile or groan at the presumption of a layman who defines the 
articles of faith ; yet, if he stoops to the humih'ating task, his mind is 
less infected by prejudice or interest, and the authority of the magis- 
trate can only be maintained by the concord of the people. It is in 
ecclesiastical story that Zeno appears least contemptible ; and I am 
not able to discern any Manichsean or Eutychian guilt in the generous 
saying of Anastasius, That it was unworthy of an emperor to perse- 
cute the worshippers of Christ and the citizens of Rome. The Heno- 
ticon was most pleasing to the Egyptians ; yet the smallest blemish 
has not been descried by the jealous and even jaundiced eyes of our 
orthodox schoolmen, and it accurately represents the Catholic faith of 
the incarnation, without adopting or disclaiming the peculiar terms or 
tenets of the hostile sects. A solemn anathema is pronounced against 
Nestorius and Eutyches ; against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, 
or confounded, or reduced to a phantom. Without defining the num- 
ber or the article of the word nature^ the pure system of St. Cyril, 
the faith of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, is respectfully con- 
firmed ; but, instead of bowing at the name of the fourth council, the 
subject is dismissed by the censure of all contrary doctrines, if any 
such have been taught either elsewhere or at Chalcedon. Under this 
ambiguous expression the friends and the enemies of the last synod 
might unite in a silent embrace. The most reasonable Christians 
acquiesced in this mode of toleration ; but their reason was feeble and 

^* See the Chronicle of Victor TunnuneoBiB, in the Lectiones Antiquse of Canisius, 
republished by Basns^e, torn. L p. 326. 

^ The Henoticon is transcribed by Evagiiua (1. iii. c. 13 [14]), and translated by 
Liberatus (Brev. c. 18). Pagi (Critica, torn. ii. p. 41 1) and Asseman (Biblioth. Orient, 
torn. L p. 343) are satisfied that it is free from heresy; but Petavius (Dogmat. Theo- 
log. torn. y. 1. i. c. 13, p. 40) most unaccountably affirms Chalcedoueusem ascivit. An 
adversary would prove that he had never read the Henoticon. 
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inconstant, and their obedience was despised as timid and servile hj 
the vehement spirit of their brethren. On a subject which engrossed 
the thoughts and dis(*oursed of men, it was difficult to preserve an 
exact neutrality ; a l)ook, a sermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame of 
controversy ; and the bonds of communion were alternately broken 
and renewed by the private animosity of the bishopa The space 
between Nestorius and Eutyches was filled by a thousand shades of 
lan^agc and opinion ; the acephali '^ of Egypt, and the Roman 
])ontiffs, of equal valour, though of unequal strength, may be found 
at the two extremities of the theological scale. The acephali, without 
a king or a bishop, were separated above three hundred years from 
the jyatriarchs of Alexandria, who had accepted the communion of 
(.Constantinople, without exacting a formal condemnation of the synod 
of Chalcedon. For acce])ting the communion of Alexandria, without 
a formal approbation of the same synod, the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople were anathematised by the jx)])es. Their inflexible despotism 
involved the most orthodox of the Greek churches in this spiritual 
(•onta«]^ioii, denied or doubted the validity of their sacraments,"* and 
fomented, thirty-five years, the schism of the East and West, till they 
finally alwlished the memory of four Ryzantine pontifls who had dared 
to ()piK)8e the supremacy of St. Peter."*"^ Before that period the pre- 
carious truce of (Constantinople and Egypt had been violated by the 
zeal of the rival prelates. Macedonius, who was suspected of the Nes- 
torian heresy, asserted, in disgrace and exile, the synod of Chalcedon, 
while the successor of Cyril would have purchased its overthrow with 
a brilx; of two thousand jM)unds of gold. 

In the fever of the times the sense, or rather the sound of a 
Thf iri*. syllable, was sufficient to disturb the peace of an empire. 
^;;!:r* The l^RiSAGioN •« (thrice holy), "Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
Jn't'iM"'*"" "God of Hosts!" is supposed by the Greeks to be the 
AH^iw^biH. identiciil hymn which the angels and cherubim eternally 

" Seo lU'uaiitlot (HiHt. Patriarch. Alex. p. 123, 131, 145, 19'), 247). They were 
rcconcilod by tho care of Mark I. (a.d. 70'.»-819V. he promoted their chiefs to the 
hiHh«>pricii of AthriUs and Talba (i>erhai>8 Tava: Bee D'Auville, p. 8*J), and supplied 
the HacmmentH, which hjwl faile 1 for want of an episcopal ordination. 

"** De luH <juoH ba])tizavit, quoH ordinavit AcaciuH, inajorum tnulitione confectam et 
veram, pnvcipue religiomc Rolieitudini congruani pnL'benius nine ditlicultate mediciDam 
(OelasiuH, in Kpint. i. ad Kupheniiuin, Concil.toni. v. p. 'JHO). The offer of a medicine 
]>roveH the dineiu^c, and iiuniherH must have perished before the amval of the Komaa 
jihysician. Tillemont himself (Mem. Ecclds. torn. xvi. p. ;J7'J, 042, &c.) is shocked at 
the proud, uncharitable temper of the popes: they ai-o now ghul, says he, to invoke 
St. Flavian of Antioch, St. Klijis of Jerusalem, &c., to whom they refused communion 
whilst ujH)!! earth. But Cardinid Baronius is firm and hard as the rock of St. Peter. 

"* Their names were ernfle<l from the diptych of the church : ex venci-abili diptycho, 
in quo piuj memoriie ti-ansitum ad coeluni liabentium e]jiKcopoi*um vocabula conti- 
ncntur (Concil. torn. iv. p. 1840). This ecclesiastical record was therefore equivalent 
to the book of life. 

''^ Petavius (Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v. 1. v. c. 2, 3, 4, p. 217-22r>) and Tillemont 
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repeat before the throne of God, and which, ahout the middle 
of the fifth century, was miraculously revealed to the church of 
Constantinople. The devotion of Antioch soon added, " who was 
** crucified for us ! " and this grateful address, either to Christ alone, 
or to the whole Trinity, may be justified by the rules of theology, and 
has been gradually adopted by the Catholics of the East and West. 
But it had been imagined by a Monophysite bishop ;''' the gift of an 
enemy was at first rejected as a dire and dangerous blasphemy, and 
the rash innovation had nearly cost the emperor Anastasius his throne 
and his life."® The people of Constantinople was devoid of any 
rational principles of freedom ; but they held, as a lawful cause of 
rebellion, the colour of a livery in the races, or the colour of a mystery 
in the schools. The Trisagion, with and without this obnoxious addi- 
tion, was chanted in the cathedral by two adverse choirs, and, when 
their lungs were exhausted, they had recourse to the more solid argu- 
ments of sticks and stones; the aggressors were punished by the 
emperor, and defended by the patriarch ; and the crown and mitre 
were staked on the event of this momentous quarrel. The streets 
were instantly crowded with innumerable swarms of men, women, 
and children ; the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, and 
shouted, and fought at their head. " Christians 1 this is the day of 
" martyrdom : let us not desert our spiritual father ; anathema to the 
" Manichaean tyrant ! he is unworthy to reign." Such was the Catholic 
cry ; and the galleys of Anastasius lay upon their oars before the 
palace, till the patriarch had pardoned his penitent, and hushed the 
waves of the troubled multitude. The triumph of Macedonius was 
checked by a speedy exile; but the zeal of his flock was again 
exasperated by the same question, " Whether one of the Trinity had 
" been crucified ? '' On this momentous occasion the blue and green 
factions of Constantinople suspended their discord, and the civil and 
military powers were annihilated in their presence. The keys of the 
city, and the standards of the guards, were deposited in the forum of 
Constantine, the principal station and camp of the faithful. Day and 
night they were incessantly busied either in singing hymns to the 
honour of their God, or in pillaging and murdering the servants of 

(M^m. Ecclcs. torn. xiv. p. 713, &c., 799) repreaent the history and doctrine of the 
Trisagion. In the twelve centuries between Isaiah and St. Proclus's boy, who was 
taken up into heaven before the bishop and people of Constantinople, the song was 
considerably improved. The boy heard the angels sing, "Holy God I Holy strong! 
"Holy immortal!" 

■" Peter Gnapheus, the fuller (a trade which he hail exercised in his monastery), 
patriarch of Antioch. His tedious story is discussed in the Annals of Pagi (a.d. 477- 
490) and a dissertation of M. de Valois at the end of his Evagrius. 

"^ The troubles under the reign of Anastasius must be gathered from the Chronicles 
of Victor, Marcellinus, and Theophanes. As the last was not published in the time 
of Baronius, his critic Pagi is more copious, as well as more, correct. 

VOL. VI. P 
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their priiKV. The heaJ cf his faTourite monk, the firiend, as thej 
styled hinu of the eueiny of the H.Iy Trinitr, was borne aloft on t 
«))ear ; and the nnvbraLiL*^ which had heea darted against heretical 
strui^ures^ ditFus^ed the undi^tlr^nii^i^i;: dames over the most orthodox 
buildings The sracues» ot the e!Uf>en>r veiv broken, and his peisoD 
was ctuKvaled in a suburK till, at the er.d of three days, he dared to 
implore the uien^y of his ^ubjee^s. Without his diadem, and in the 
|K)sture of a suppliai.t. AIUl^ta^:u:^ appeared on the throne of the circus 
The ('athil^K^^, Ivfure hi? taoe. i\'hearseil their genuine Trisagion ; they 
exulted in the otTor \ihioh he prvvlainied by the voice of a herald of 
alHlioatin^ the purple : they ii<te:.ed to the admonition, that, since 
all i^mld ni»t rt^i^nu they should pr\*vi^us!y airree in the choice of a 
t!c)ven*i^n : and they acwpteil the bUnid of two unpopular ministers, 
whom their master without hesiration oorAlemr.eil to the lions. These 
furious but tninsient setlitions were eni\>urairetl by the success of 
V Italian, who, with an anny of Huns ai;d Buliranans. for the most 
jNirt idolaters, deolannl himself the champion of the Catholic faith. In 
this pious n»boUion he deiH^puhiteil Thnue. K^sleired Constantinople, 
exterminated sixty-tive thonsiuul of his fellow-Christians, till he ob- 
taincMl the recall of the bisho]is, the satisfaction of the pope, and the 
eHtablishment of the inmncil of Chalazion, an orthoilox treaty, reluc- 
tantly siji^ned by the dyiuix Auiistasius, and more faithfully performed 
by the uncle of .lustinian. And Mich was the event of the rfrjrf of the 
reli^iouH wars which have been wai:xHl in the name and by the dis- 
riplcH of the (i(kI of Peace.*'' 

•biHtiniaii has been alivady seen in the various lisrhts of a prince, a 
f'liHHii- coni|iici*or, and a law^river: the theologian ■' still remains, 
TnV^*'' »»<1 i^ all'onls an unfavourable prejuditv that his theology 
Itlni'IlT.nL nhould form a very ]>n)minent feature of his portrait. The 
Ti lulnuuu, w»vcrci^r|i Hyni|inthiscd with his subjects in their superstitious 
> h f,»ii M.f,. |.|,v(Tfiicc^ for living and departed saints : his Cotle, and more 
iv|i«'r.ially IiIh Novels, coidirm andenlar»ri> the privileges of the clergy ; 

'* TIki f(<iti4!iul liinl'U'v, finiii tho couiiril i>f Chulootion to the death of Anafttasiun, 
tuny Ih; roiimi in i|,.. lin.viiuy of MU-mliw (i\ U \\\), tlio iiil ami iiid Kkiks of Eva- 
jrr-i.jH, tlin AI»hU.u;I. of tlin two li.MikH ol'TluMuloi-o tho HomUi". the Acts of the Synoda, 
uri'l tli'j Ki.JMil.M ofllii* I'ojM'M (Coiiril. toin. v.). The sorits is coutimuHl vnth Bome 
tliH'mU'r ill tlm xvtli itiul xvitli ioinori of tin* Memoiivj* K<rU'siiu*tiiiuej» of Tillemoni. 
Awl hiTHi I iiiiirti tiikn li«iiv4i for i'ver of that incinn]ninil»K> jiiude, \vho«*e bigotry ia 
ovi'r\ nkU\wtu\ hy ilin iinMitK of luuditioii, dilij^ence, vcmoity, and sernpidous minute- 
iH'Mrt. H'; w»u4 pri'vctiU-d hy duath from completing, ha hedeaiguotl, the vith century 
of tho chiirrii and luiipin;. 

*" Thf! Htmiii rif the Anecdotort of ProcopiuH (c. U, l.'J, 18, 'JT, JS) with the learned 
rt-uvirku of AhiinaiinuH iH coiifirmeil, rather tluui contmdictcd, by the Acts of the 
Coiiiurilt*, tin? fourth hook of KvagriuH, and the coniplaintu of tho African Facundus, 

in hi;4 xiith book <le tribuH capitulin, " cum videii doctiw appctit importune 

" Hpontimeirt (piurKtionilniH ecclodium turbat." See Procop. de Bell. (Jloth. 1. iii. c. 35 
[t^jm. ii. p. 429, ed. JioniiJ. 
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and in every dispute between a monk and a layman, the partial judge 
was inclined to pronounce that truth and innocence and justice were 
always on the side of the church. In his public and private devotions 
the emperor was assiduous and exemplary ; his prayers, vigils, and 
fasts displayed the austere penance of a monk ; his fancy was amused 
by the hope or belief of personal inspiration ; he had secured the 
patronage of the Virgin and St. Michael the archangel ; and his 
recovery from a dangerous disease was ascribed to the miraculous 
succour of the holy martyrs Cosmas and Damian. The capital and 
the provinces of the East were decorated with the monuments of his 
religion ;*^ and though the far greater part of these costly structures 
may be attributed to his taste or ostentation, the zeal of the royal, 
architect was probably quickened by a genuine sense of love and 
gratitude towards his invisible benefactors. Among the titles of 
Imperial greatness the name of Pious was most pleasing to his ear ; 
to promote the temporal and spiritual interest of the church was the 
serious business of his life ; and the duty of father of his country was 
often sacrificed to that of defender of the faith. The controversies of 
the times were congenial to his temper and understanding ; and the 
theological professors must inwardly deride the diligence of a stranger 
who cultivated their art and neglected his own. " What can ye 
" fear," said a bold conspirator to his associates, "from your bigoted 
" tyrant ? Sleepless and unarmed he sits whole nights in his closet 
" debating with reverend greybeards, and turning over the pages of 
" ecclesiastical volumes." *** The fruits of these lucubrations were 
displayed in many a conference, where Justinian might shine as the 
loudest and most subtle of the disputants ; in many a sermon, which, 
under the name of edicts and epistles, proclaimed to the empire the 
theology of their master. AVhile the barbarians invaded the pro- 
vinces, while the victorious legions marched under the banners of 
Belisarius and Narses, the successor of Trajan, unknown to the camp, 
was content to vanquish at the head of a synod. Had he invited to 
these synods a disinterested and rational spectator, Justinian might 
have learned " that religious controversy is the offspring of arrogance 
" and folly ; that true piety is most laudably expressed by silence 
" and submission ; that man, ignorant of his own nature, should not 
" presume to scrutinise the nature of his God ; and that it is sufficient 

•' Procop. de ^Edificiis, 1. i. c. 6, 7, &c., passim. ^ - . ^ • 

Goth. 1. liiTc. H2 [torn. ii. p. 4(»9, ed. IJonn]. In the Life of St. Eutychius (apud 
Aleman. ad Procop. Arcan. c. 18 [torn. iii. p. 439, ed. Bonn]) the same character is 
given with a design to praise Justinian. 
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*^ for us to know that power and benevolence are the perfect attributes 

"of the Deity." ^^ 

Toleration was not the virtue of the times, and indulgence to 
iiupfTiM- rebels has seldom been the virtue of princes. But when 
""""• the prince descends to the narrow and peevish character of 

a disputant, he is easily provoked to supply the defect of argument 
by the plenitude of power, and to chastise without mercy the perverse 
blindness of those who wilfully shut their eyes against the light of 
demonstration. The reign of Justinian was an uniform yet various 
scene of jwrsecution ; and he a]){>ears to have surpassed his indolent 
predecessors, Ixitli in the contrivance of his laws and the rigour of 
their execution. The insufficient term of three months was 
* assiirned for the conversion or exile of all heretics ;** and if 
he still connived at their precarious stay, they were deprived, under 
his in)n yoke, not only of the benefits of society, but of the common 
birthri^rht of men and (Christians. At the end of four hundred years 
the Montanists of Phrj'gia*** still breathed the wild enthusiasm of 
Iierf(H!tion and prophecy which they had imbibed from their male 
and female a[M)stles, the six'cial organs of the Paraclete. On the 
approach of the Catholic priests and soldiers, they grasped with 
alacrity the crown of martyrdom ; the conventicle and the congrega- 
tion i)erished in the flames, but these primitive fanatics were not 
extinguished three hundred years after the death of their tyrant 
Under the protection of the Gothic confederates, the church of the 
Arians at Constantinople had braved the severity of the laws : their 
clergy eciualled the wealth and magnificence of the senate ; and the 
gold and silver which were seized by the rapacious hand of Justinian 
might iierhajM be claimed as the spoils of the provinces and the 
trophies of the barbarians. A secret remnant of pagans, 
who still lurked in the most refined and most rustic con- 
ditions of mankind, excited the indignation of the Christians, who 
wenj jMirhajm unwilling that any strangers should be the witnesses of 
their intestine (quarrels. A bishop was named as the inquisitor of 

*» Kor UioHo wiHo Olid inoaomto Hcntiinciit« Pmcopius (do Bell. Goth. 1. i. c. 3) ia 
Mwiiirgwl in till) iii-ufiuKf <if Aloiiijuiniii*, who ninka him among the jxtlitkal Ghristiaiw— 
Hed loiiK« voriuHhttTtjHiuiii *Miiiiiiiiii HciitiiittH, prorntisquo AthcoH -abominable Atheiata, 
who m-oHclMid tlw imitation of (Jod'H mercy to num (ad Hii«t. Arcau. c. i;i). 

•* Thin alteniutive, a precioiiH circumntance, iH preHened by John Malala (torn. ii. 
p. 03, edit. Venet. MV.i [p. 44'.i, cd. IJonn]), who deserves more credit as he draws 
t*>wanlH hiH end. Aft<«r niiml>ering the heretics, ^'eHt«^>rian8, Eutychianfl, &c., ne 
oxiMJctont, HayH JuKtinian, ut dijjui venii\ judicentur: jubenma enira ut . . . . couvicti 
ot aiMjrti ha'rctici jiiHtic et idonew utiinuulverHioni Bubjiciautur. Haronius copies and 
applaiidH tliiM edict of the Code Ca.d. r>27, No. :^0, 40). 

** See the character and principles of the Montiinists, in Mosheini, do Rebus Chiist. 
auto Coustaiitiuum, p. 4IU-424. 
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the faith, and his diligence soon discovered, in the court and city, the 
magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and sophists, who still cherished the 
superstition of the Greeks. They were sternly informed that they 
must choose without delay between the displeasure of Jupiter or 
Justinian, and that their aversion to the gospel could no longer be 
disguised under the scandalous mask of indifference or impiety. The 
patrician Photius perhaps alone was resolved to live and to die like 
his ancestors : he enfranchised himself with the stroke of a dagger, 
and left his tyrant the poor consolation of exposing with ignominy 
the lifeless corpse of the fugitive. His weaker brethren submitted 
to their earthly monarch, underwent the ceremony of baptism, and 
laboured, by their extraordinary zeal, to erase the suspicion, or to 
expiate the guilt, of idolatry. The native country of Homer, and 
the theatre of the Trojan war, still retained the last sparks of his 
mythology : by the care of the same bishop, seventy thousand pagans 
were detected and converted in Asia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria ; 
ninety-six churches were built for the new proselytes ; and linen vest- 
ments, bibles and liturgies, and vases of gold and silver, were sup- 
plied by the pious munificence of Justinian.^* The Jews, 
who had been gradually stripped of their immunities, were ^ *^* 
oppressed by a vexatious law, which compelled them to observe the 
festival of Easter the same day on which it was celebrated by the 
Christians.®' And they might complain with the more reason, since 
the Catholics themselves did not agree with the astronomical calcula- 
tions of their sovereign : the people of Constantinople delayed the 
beginning of their Lent a whole week after it had been ordained by 
authority; and they had the pleasure of fasting seven days, while 
meat was exposed for sale by the command of the emperor. The 
Samaritans of Palestine ®® were a motley race, an ambiguous of smmti. 
sect, rejected as Jews by the pagans, by the Jews as schis- **°^ 
matics, and by the Christians as idolaters. The abomination of the 
cross had already been planted on their holy mount of Garizim,®* 

* Theophan. Chron. p. 153 [torn. i. p. 276, ed. Bonn]. John, the Monophysite 
bishop of Asia, is a more authentic witness of this transaction, in which he was him- 
self employed by the emperor (Asseman. Bib. Orient, torn. ii. p. 85). 

^ Ck>mpare IVocopius (Hist. Arcan. c. 28 [torn. iii. p. 156, ed. Bonn] and Aleman's 
Notes) with Theophanes (Chron. p. 190 [torn. i. p. 340, ed. Bonn]). The council of 
Nice has intrusted the patriarch, or rather the astronomers, of Alexandria, with tha 
annual proclamation of Easter; and we still read, or rather we do not read, many of 
the Paschal epistles of St. Cyril. Since the reign of Monophytism in Egypt, the 
Catholics were perplexed by such a foolish prejudice as that which so long opposed, 
among the Protestants, the reception of the Qregorian style. 

•• For the religion and history of the Samaritans, consult Basnage, Histoire des 
Juifs, a learned and impartial work. 

" Sichem, Neapolis, Naplous, the ancient and modem seat of the Samaritans, is 
situate in a valley between the barren Ebal, the mountain of cursing to the north, 
and the fruitful Garizim, or mountain of cursing to the south, ten or eleven houm' 
travel from Jerusalem. See MaundreU, Journey from Aleppo, &c., p. 59-63. 
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but the pei^vution of Justinian offered only the alternative of 
baptism or n»lH'llion. Thoy chose the latter : under the standard of 
a des|H'rate leader they rose in arms« and retaliated their wron^ on 
th(^ lives the pn»]H*rty, and the temples of a defenceless people. The 
SfimariUins were finally sulHlue<l by the regular forces of the East : 
twenty thoiktand were slain, twenty thousand were sold by the Arab 
U> the infidt*ls of Ven^'ia and India, and the remains of that unhappy 
nation atoned for the crime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy. It 
Imis Urn coin]>utcd that one hundred thousand Roman subjects were 
extir|)ated in the Samaritan war/*' which converted the once fruitful 
provinci! into a desolate and smoking wilderness. But in the creed 
of .Iu?<tinian the ^iiilt of murder could not be applied to the slaughter 
of nnbelieverrt ; and he piously laboured to establish with fire and 
Hword the unity of the Christian faith.*^ 

With \\u*M* w»ntiments, it was incumbent on him, at least, to be 
ifii .ntU',. always in the right. In the first years of his administration 
'*'""' he Hi^rnalisod his zeal as the disciple and patron of ortho- 

doxy : tlie nToriciliation of the Greeks and Latins established the 
/////I/' of St. Leo a.s the creed of the emperor and the empire ; the 
N<'ft^iri;inrt and Kiitychiaiis were exposed, on either side, to the double 
i»d|/<* of |HT-u'riition ; and the four synods, of Nice, Constantinople, 
Kplief*iH, nuil C/m/crdon , were ratified by the code of a Catholic law- 
li^'tvrry Hut while Justinian strove to maintain the uniformity of 
f/iith nrifl worrtfjip, liis wifij 'i'heodora, whose vices were not incom- 
patible with d(?votioii, had listened to the Monophysite teachers; and 
the r»|H'N or elandehtiruj enemies of the church revived and multiplied 
at file Minile of their gracious patroness. The capital, the palace, the 
nuptial Ix'd, were torn by spiritual discord ; yet so doubtful was 
the Hineerity of the royal consorts, that their seeming disagreement 
waw imputjfd by many to a sc^cret and mischievous confederacy 
againnt the n^ligion and happiness of their people.'^ The 
ri,«,.irr.', faniouH dinpiitc? of the tiihee chapters,^* which has filled 
*'" '* '' * more volnnieH than it deserves lines, is deeply marked with 

•*" I'for.oi,. Anwlof. r. 11 (i». 7."i, <»(1. Ilonii]; Theopban. Clirou. p. 122 [vol. i. 
ji, 'Jt'ii, ml. U'Hiiil; John Mnhiin, (;iiron. torn, ii, ji. CJ [p. 447, eel. Bonn]. I re- 
iiiitiiilM«r fill ohMi'ivatioii, luilf pliilfMopliirjiiI, liulf BuptJi-atitious, that the provinoe 
wliM'li hiwt iw"'" niiiKMl l»y thi* hi^i^f.iy of Jimtiniau wjw the same tlirough which the 
MiihofimtuiM p*Tj«!t.mt><"I into ihi* ompiiu. 

»• 'J'ho«xpr«HMion <»f TrocopiiiM jh njiimrkfthle: $u >«^ «; i3;«i/ ^o*at a^^^^Ttt Jmm, ^y yt 
fnii rnt »yriu hint •'» rtkivritrtt r{tx«nf $*Ttt. AlHJcdot. c. l.'i [p. 84, ed. Bonn], 

w Hijo th« (.'liroiiiilo of Vicrtor, j). .'J'JH, and the onginal evidence of the laws of 
JiiMtliiiiin. During the firnt yearn r,f hiH rei^n, JiartmiuR hinwelf is in extreme good 
Iiiinioiir with the emperor, who couit^'il the ^)ope/*, till he got them into his power. 

»J l'ro(;oi»ius, Anecdot. c. I'J; Kvu^iiim, 1. iv. c. 1(». If the ecclesiastical never read 
the seiTft historian, their common siispi<rioii proves at least the general hatred. 

*^ Oil the subject of the three chapters, the original licts of the vth general council 
of Coustautinoplc supply much useless though autliontic knowledge (Coucil. torn. vi. 
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this subtle and disingenuous spirit. It was now three hundred years 
since the body of Origen ^* had been eaten by the worms : his soul, 
of which he held the pre-existence, was in the hands of its Creator ; 
but his writings were eagerly perused by the monks of Palestine. In 
these writings the piercing eye of Justinian descried more than ten 
metaphysical errors; and the primitive doctor, in the company of 
Pythagoras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy to the eternity of 
hell-fire, which he had presumed to deny. Under the cover of this 
precedent a treacherous blow was aimed at the council of Chalcedon. 
The fathers had listened without impatience to the praise of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia ;®^ and their justice or indulgence had restored 
both Theodoret of Cyrrhus and Ibas of Edessa to the communion of 
the church. But the characters of these Oriental bishops were 
tainted with the reproach of heresy ; the first had been the master, 
the two others were the friends, of Nestorius : their most suspicious 
passages were accused under the title of the three chapters ; and the 
condemnation of their memory must involve the honour of a synod 
whose name was pronounced with sincere or affected reverence by the 
Catholic world. If these bishops, whether innocent or guilty, were 
annihilated in the sleep of death, they would not probably be awak- 
ened by the clamour which, after an hundred years, was raised over 
their grave. If they were already in the fangs of the daemon, their 
torments could neither be aggravated nor assuaged by human in- 
dustry. If in the company of saints and angels they enjoyed the re- 
wards of piety, they must have smiled at the idle fury of the theological 
insects who still crawled on the surface of the earth. The foremost 
of these insects, the emperor of the Romans, darted his sting, and 
distilled his venom, perhaps without discerning the true motives of 
Theodora and her ecclesiastical faction. The victims were no longer 
subject to his power, and the vehement style of his edicts could only 
proclaim their damnation, and invite the clergy of the East to join in 

p. 1-419). The Greek EvagriuB is less copious and correct (1. iy. c. 38) than the three 
zealous Africans^ Facundus (in his twelve books, de tribus capitulis, which are most 
correctly published by Sirmond), Liberatus (in his Breyiarium, c. 22, 23, 24), and 
Victor Tununensis in his Chronicle (in torn. i. Antiq. Lect. Canisii, p. 330-334). Tha 
Liber Pontificalis, or Anastasius (in Vigilio, Pelagio, &c.), is original Italian evidence. 
The modem reader will derive some information from Dupin (Biblioth. Ecclds. torn. v. 
p. 189-207) and Basnage (Hist, de I'Eglise, tom. i. p. 519-541); yet the latter is too 
firmly reeolved to depreciate the authority and character of the popes. 

^ Origen had indeed too great a propensity to imitate the vXawn and Ivrr/CiM of tha 
old philosophers (Justinian, ad Mennam, in Concil. tom. vi. p. 356). His modemta 
opinions were too repugnant to the seal of the church, and he was found guilty of 
the heresy of reason. 

** Basiuage (Praefat. p. 11-14, ad tom. i. Antiq. Lect. Canis.) has fairly weighed the 
guilt and innocence of Theodore of Mopsuestia. If he composed 10,000 volumes, as 
many errors would be a charitable allowance. In all the subsequent catalogues of 
heresiarchs, he alone, without his two brethren, is included; and it is the duty of 
Asseman (Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv. p. 203-207) to justify the sentence. 
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a full cliorus of curses and anathemas. The East, with some hesita- 
tion, consiMited to the voic'e of her sovereign : the fifth general counciL 
nnii K.'t.cr4i of thn'o i)atriarchs and one hundred and sixty-five bishops, 
il'"n'i"f w as held at (Constantinople ; and the authors, as well as the 
noHe'^"*'" defenders of the thret* chapters, were separated from the 
yuy^tl' connnunion of the saints, and solemnly delivered to the 
June 2. prince of darkness. But the Latin churches were more jealous 
of tlie lionour of Leo and the synod of Chalcedon ; and if they had 
foutjrlit as tlK7 usually did under the standard of Rome, they might 
have j)rt^vailed in the cause of reason and humanity. But their chief 
was a i)risoner in the liands of the enemy ; the throne of St Peter, 
which had l)een disirraced hy the simony, was betrayed by the 
cowardice, of \'igilins, who yielded, after a long and iuconsistent 
«trui!'iflc, to the de.sj>otisni of Justinian and the sophistry of the 
(jireeks. 1 lis ajwistacy provoked the indignation of the Latins, and 
no more than two bislioj)s could l)e found who would impose their 
hands on his deacon and successor Pelagius. Yet the perseverance 
of the j)oj)es insensil)ly transferred to their adversaries the appellation 
of sciiismatics ; the Illyrian, African, and Italian churches were 
of)press<»d l)y the civil and ecclesiasticcal powers, not without some 
effort of military force ;^" the distant barbarians transcribed the creed 
of fli(» Vatican, and, in the j)eri()d of a century, the schism of the 
f lire(» rliapt(T.s expired in an obscure angle of the Venetian province." 
But tii(! n»ligions discontent of the Italians had already promoted the 
conrjucnts of the Lombards, and the Romans themselves were acc4is- 
tnifwA to sns|)ect the faith, and to detest the government, of their 
By/aritine tyrant. 
Justinian was neither steady nor consistent in the nice process of 
i\\'wtr Win volatile opinions and those of his subjects. In his 
'/;/.',X'.[ youth hr waH offended by the slightest deviation from the 
orthodox line; in Ills old age he transgressed the measure 
tff U'in\t*'rtiU' iM'Hxy, an^l the .facohitcs, not less than the Catholics, 
w#r" ?i'>prMhili'.'-d l»y U\a (l<*(;laration that the body of Christ was 
iri'ofTMptifiN-, iiffd fh;it. hirt ni/inhood w/w never subject to any wants 
and uiynwiUt'A, iIm- mlu'nUtwt' of our mortal flesh. This fantastic 

*^ .-*,/./ *\,i t',ft,y\>,t.*.-»it /j»ii.#.<ti<o of«J Vi'J'/i, d*i'1 \\tt cxliortations of pope Pelagius 
fo i\tf- t ''H'i'ti t'.t uti'i f #..i«fi of l«.«ljr fcj*Jjj.»i<,« . . . |^'.4' |></ii'>itiiteA publicas opprima- 
f.«ir, Ar.'. (' "f«'»l *"tit yi 1/ I'./, b,.t. ,. An >*iiJij s\.»- 'i.j,tiiu'f\ to Buppress the aedi- 

i'lnu '.f »fi i\tythtt, '!»/ f^.. IU-.'.'if,l^i^ './.; Ih.U. 'jluli^. i. iv. <;. 2:> [tODl. iU. p. 594, 

#•'1. |J'»>»ii,', J^r-w*e I't't »(t¥t, ^h*„, 1.1 ii^uituhii t,ufid\^!.:TU4. Jlti Huuind to prouiiBe an 

** '11,1 M.Wi«,|,j: of H,i i,..ln,in ttoi: »/t A.jiiJi»-Jii vwjc ic«;i;|jillni| l»y pope HonorillS 
A. It. *>•.'•■ rM»ii,.»'/n. /\»jn..Ii <rii. .!).», t.,t,i. ». J,. .//'..;,• I^iii tin.y n^uin i-chipHed, and the 
^•hi^rn viu^ mi. >»»i(Jly i f hiiyui.-J.i.'l iiii i/.tH. i'V^'jj li.c;j ^caia Imloiit, tho church of 
H|miii )i(ul 'i\i tl'i'i\fn\ iIm> v»Ji iit.ttui.tl t:>tutiKii wjti/ c«^jjtcjij|Aiii>iw hIIuucu (xiii. Concil. 
ToloUili. in (t'ltiril, i'/tti. vij. ii. ia/iuij. 
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opinion was announced in the last edicts of Justinian ; and at the 
moment of his seasonable departure, the clergy had refused to sub- 
scribe, the prince was prepared to persecute, and the people were 
resolved to suffer or resist. A bishop of Treves, secure beyond the 
limits of his power, addressed the monarch of the East in the lan- 
guage of authority and affection. " Most gracious Justinian, re- 
" member your baptism and your creed. Let not your grey hairs be 
" defiled with heresy. Recall your fathers from exile, and your 
" followers firom perdition. You cannot be ignorant that Italy and 
" Gaul, Spain and Africa, already deplore your fall, and anathema- 
" tise your name. Unless, without delay, you destroy what you 
" have taught ; unless you exclaim with a loud voice, I have erred, 
" I have sinned, anathema to Nestorius, anathema to Eutyches, you 
" deliver your soul to the same flames in which they will eternally 
" burn." He died and made no sign.®' His death restored in some 
degree the peace of the church, and the reigns of his four successors, 
Justin, Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, are distinguished by a rare, 
though fortunate, vacancy in the ecclesiastical history of the East*^ 

The faculties of sense and reason are least capable of acting on 
themselves ; the eye is most inaccessible to the sight, the xbe Mono- 
soul to the thought ; yet we think, and even feel, that one ^nH^ver^y, 
will^ a sole principle of action, is essential to a rational and ^•'*- *^* 
conscious being. When Heraclius returned from the Persian war, 
the orthodox hero consulted his bishops whether the Christ whom he 
adored, of one person but of two natures, was actuated by a single or 
a double will. They replied in the singular, and the emperor was 
encouraged to hope that the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria might be 
reconciled by the profession of a doctrine most certainly harmless and 
most probably true, since it was taught even by the Nestorians them- 
selves.^®^ The experiment was tried without effect, and the timid or 
vehement Catholics condemned even the semblance of a retreat in the 
presence of a subtle and audacious enemy. The orthodox (the pre- 

^ NicetiuB, bishop of Treves (Concil. torn. vi. p. 511-513) : he himself, like most of 
the Qallican prelates (Gregor. Epist. 1. vii. Ep. b, in Concil. torn. vi. p. l(X>7j, was 
separated from the communion of the four patriarchs by his refusal to condemn the 
three chapters. Baronius almost pronounces the damnation of Justinian (a.d. 5b 5, 
No. 6). 

'~ After relating the last heresy of Justinian (1. iv. c. 39, 40, 41) and the edict of 
his successor (1. v. c. 3 [4]), the remainder of the history of Evagrius is filled with 
civil, instead of ecclesiastical, events. 

'*** This exteiordinary, and perhaps inconsistent, doctrine of the Nestorians, had 
been observed by La Croze ( Christianisme des Indes, torn. i. p. 19, 20;, and is more 
fully exposed by Abulpharagius (Biblioth. Orient, torn. ii. p. 292; Hist. Dynast, p. 91, 
vers. Latin. Pocock), and Asseman himself (tom. iv. p. 2 IS). They seem ignorant 
that they might allege the positive authority of the ecthesis. *0 /Ata^H NirT#^<#i 
nmwtf ittti^an rnv ^<«cv rtS Viv^Utf ita^^n^n, jmu %v» lUiyan oiivf (the COmmon 
reproach of the Monophysites), )v« BtKn/tMrm, T»vr»n "«•«'», •*>* triX/Anri, rtvftifrtf 
Ik rwf /W>j«» rtim .... )v« w^tt^rtn i)«^Mrt (Concil. tom. vii. p. 205). 
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vailing) party devised new modes of speech, and ailment, and 
interpn^tiition : to either nature of (Jhrist they speciously applied a 
])r()iK.T and distinct cnerj^ry ; but the difference was no longer risible 
when tlM»y aUowcd that the human and the divine will were invariably 
the siime.'^ The disease was .it tended with the customary symp- 
toms ; but the Greek clergy, as if satiate with the endless controversy 
of the incarnation, instilled a healing counsel into the ear of the prince 
and pe()])le. They declared themselves monotuelites (asserters of 
the unity of will), but they treated the words as new, the questions as 
superfluous ; and recommended a religious silence as the most 
III*, o. thosin agr(»eal)le to the prudence and charity of the gospel. This 
A^iI'lir/yJ'*"** 1^^' ^*f silence was successively imposed by the ecthesis or 
< wfans *'' ex[)ositi()n of lleraclius, the type or model of his grandson 
A.I.. tiH. Constans ;"*^ and the Imperial edicts were subscribed with 
alacrity or reluctance by the four patriarchs of llome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch. But the bishop and monks of Jerusalem 
sounded the alarm : in the language, or even in the silence, of the 
Greeks, the Latin churches detected a latent heresy; and the 
obedience of i>oi)e Ilonorius to the commands of his sovereign was 
retracted and censured by the bolder ignorance of his successors. 
l'h(»y condemned the execrable and abominable heresy of the 
Monothelites, who revived the errors of Manes, ApoUinaris, Eutyches, 
&c. ; they signed the sentence of excommunication on the tomb of 
St. Peter ; the ink was mingled with the sacramental wine, the blood 
of (^^hrist ; and no ceremony was omitted that could fill the superstitious 
mind with horror and affright. As the representative of the Western 
church, pope Martin and his Lateran synod anathematised the per- 
fidious and guilty silence of the Greeks : one hundred and five bishops 
of Italy, for the most jmrt the subjects of Constans, presumed to 
reprokite his wicked type and the impious ecthcsia of his grandfather ; 
and to confound the authors and their adherents with the twenty-one 
notorious luTctics, the apostates from the church and the organs of 
the devil. Such an insult under the tamest reign could not pass with 
imj)unity. Pope Martin ended his days on the inhospitable shore of 
the Tauric Chersoncsus, and his oracle, the abbot Maximus, was 
inhumanly (rhastised by the amputation of his tongue and his right 

"»' Sec the orthodox faith in Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. torn. v. 1. ix. c. G-10, 

{). V\.\-AM): all the depths of thin controversy are sounded in the Greek dialogue 
>etween Maxinms and Pyrrhus (ad calcem, torn. viii. Annul. IJaron. p. 7o5-7y4), which 
relates a real conference, and produced as a short-lived conversion. 

^^ IniiiiisHinmui ecthesim .... scelerosum typum (Concil. torn. vii. p. 366) 
diaholicaj oiMsnitionis geuimina (fors. genninoy or else tlie Oreek yi^nftttrm, in the 
original — Concil. p. 'M'd, 'MA) are the expressions of the xviiith anathema. The 
epistle of poiH) Martin to Anuuidus, a Gallican bishop, stigmatises the Monothelites 
and their heresy with equal virulence (p. 392). 
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hand.^°* But the same invincible spirit survived in their successors; 
and the triumph of the Latins avenged their recent defeat 
and obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters. The council- 
synods of Rome were confirmed by the sixth general council con»taiiti- 
of Constantinople, in the palace and the presence of a Hew I!2!^68o, 
Constantine, a descendant of Heraclius. The royal convert ^Z'^hT, 
converted the Byzantine pontifi^ and a majority of the *^p^-^*- 
bishops ;^"^ the dissenters, with their chief, Macarius of Antioch, 
were condemned to the spiritual and temporal pains of heresy ; the 
East condescended to accept the lessons of the West ; and the creed 
was finally settled which teaches the Catholics of every age that two 
wills or energies are harmonised in the person of Christ. The 
majesty of the pope and the Roman synod was represented by two 
priests, one deacon, and three bishops ; but these obscure Latins had 
neither arms to compel, nor treasures to bribe, nor language to per- 
suade ; and I am ignorant by what arts they could determine the lofty 
emperor of the Greeks to abjure the catechism of his infancy, and 
to persecute the religion of his fathers. Perhaps the monks and 
people of Constantinople*"* were favourable to the Lateran creed, 
which is indeed the least reasonable of the two : and the suspicion is 
countenanced by the unnatural moderation of the Greek clergy, who 
appear in this quarrel to be conscious of their weakness. While the 
synod debated, a fanatic proposed a more summary decision, by rais- 
ing a dead man to life : the prelates assisted at the trial ; but the 
acknowledged fa'dure may serve to indicate that the passions and 
prejudices of the multitude were not enlisted on the side of the 
Monothelites. In the next generation, when the son of Constantine 
was deposed and slain by the disciple of Macarius, they tasted the 
feast of revenge and dominion ; the image or monument of the sixth 
council was defaced, and the original acts were committed to the 
flames. But in the second year their patron was cast headlong from 
the throne, the bishops of the East were released from their occasional 
conformity, the Roman faith was more firmly replanted by the 

*^ The sufferings of Martin and Maximus are described with pathetic simplicity in. 
their original letters and acts (Concil. torn. vii. p. 63-78; Baron. Annal. Eccles. 
A.D. 656y No. 2, et annos subsequent.)- Yet the chastisement of their disobedience, 
Vi*»m and 9»tfjMr9s aUtrfiut, had been previously announced in the Type of Constans 
(Concil. torn. vii. p. 240). 

10* Eutyohius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 348) most erroneously supposes that the 124 
bishops of the Roman synod transported themselves toOonstantinople; and by adding 
them to the 1(>S Qreeks, thus composes the sixth council of 292 fathers. 

iM The Monothelite Constans was hated by all, im Tt r«w-«i (says Theophanes, 
CHiron. p. 292 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 538, ed. Bonul) ifu^in epi^ti «*«(« ^mtrtv. 
When the Monothelite monk failed in his miracle, the people shouted, • Xmit 
JinCinet (Concil. tom. vii. p. 1032). But this was a natural and transient emotion; 
and I much fear that the latter is an anticipation of orthodoxy in the good people of 
Constantinople. 
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orthodox successors of Bardancs, and the fine problems of the incamar 
tion wcn^ forcrotten in the more popular and visible quarrel of the 
worship of images.' *'" 

Before the end of the seventh century the creed of the incama- 
rni ti of tion, wliich had Ikhju defined at Rome and Constantinople, 
lnVi.-i7in ^'^^'^ uniformly pR^ached in the remote islands of Britain 
cimrciuH. ^^^^^ Irehmd ;'*** the same ideas were entertained, or rather 
the siime words were n^jH^ited, by all the Cliristians whose liturgy 
was jHTfonned in the (irwk or the Latin tongue. Their numbers 
an<l visibU* splendour Iwstowed an imj)erfect claim to the appellation 
of ( 'atholics: hut in the Kiist they were marked with the less honourable 
name of MtMiltcit, or Royalists ;''" of men whose faith, instead of 
nesting on the basis of Scripture, reason, or tradition, had been esta- 
blisluMl, and was still mahitained, by the arbitrary power of a temporal 
monarch. Their advcn«iries might allege the words of tlie fathers of 
( 'onstantinople, who i)rofcss themselves the slaves of the king ; and 
th(7 might relate, with malicious joy, how the decrees of Chalcedon 
had been inspired and refonned by the emperor Marcian and his 
virgin bride. The i)revailing faction will naturally inculcate the duty 
of submission, nor is it less natural that dissenters should feel and 
asscTt the principles of freedom. Under the rod of persecution the 
Nestorians and Alonophysites degenerated into rebels and fugitives ; 
and the most ancient and useful allies of Rome were taught to con- 

•*" Tho hintory of MonothelitiHm may be found in the Acts of the Synoda of Rome 
(toin. vii. p. 77-M>r», Cinl-jlitM) and Constantinople (p. 609-1429). Baronius ex- 
tnictod Honiu original docuniontH from the Vatican libnir}-; and hiu chronology is 
rrctifiod by i\w dili^moo of Tagi. Even Dupin (Bibliotheque Ecclcs. torn. vi. 
p. .'»7--7I) and JJartnago ^^JliMt. do I'EgliBe, torn. i. p. 541-555) aflord a tolerable 
abrid^ancnt. 

"* In tlui LaU'ran synod of (»79, Wilfrid, an Anglo-Saxon bishop, subscribed pro 
r>nnii A({uilonari pai-to Hritanniir et Ilibomis, quat abAnglorum et Brittouum, necDon 
Hcotoriiin vi Pictonnn gt-niilms colebanttir (Eddiue, in Vit. JSt. Wilfrid., c. 31, apud 
Pngi. ('riticu, toni. iii. p. HH). The<»doro ( magnic insulw Britannia) archiepiscopus et 

{•hiloMoj.huM^ wiw long expected at Rome (Concil. torn. vii. p. 714), but he contented 
liinw'lt with holding (a.d. «;H(») Iuh provincial 8ynod of Ilattield, in which he received 
tho deerocH of pope Martin and tho tirnt Latenin cotincil against the Monothelitea 
(Concil. torn. vii. y. 597, &c.i. Thoodoi-e, a monk of Tarsus in Cilicia, had been 
named to tho j^rnnacy of Britiin by pop© Vitalian (a.d. G08, see Baronius and 
l*agi), who80 cHtcem for hin learning and piety was tiiinted by some distrust of his 
national clmracter — no (piid contmrium veritiiti fidci, Grapcorum more, in ecclesiam 
cui pru'csMct introducerot. Tho Cilicijui was sent fiinn Home t<» Canterbury under 
the tuition of an Afriam guide (Bedte JHst. Ecclcs. Anglorum, 1. iv. c. 1). He ad- 
hered to the lioman doctrine; and the same creed of the incarnation has been uni- 
fonnly tnuismitted from Theodore to the modem primates, whose sound understand- 
ing is jjcrhajm seldom engaged with that abstruse mystery. 

"* This name, unknown till the xth centuiy. appears to be of Syriac origin. It was 
invented by the Jacobites, and eagerly adopted by the Nestorians and Maliometana; 
but it was accej»ted without shame by the Catholics, and is frequently used in the 
Annals of P^utychius (Anseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 5u7, &c., tom. iii. p. 355; 
Kenaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexiindnn. p. 119). 'lifiuf hvXtt rtZ THaetXits, was the 
acclamation of tho fathera of Constantinople (Concil. tom. vii. p. 7G5). 
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sider the emperor not as the chief but as the enemy of the Christians. 
Language, the leading principle which unites or separates the tribes 
of mankind, soon discriminated the sectaries of tlie East by a peculiar 
and perpetual badge which abolished the means of inter- ptrpetnai 
course and the hope of reconciliation. The long dominion SS^entaf 
of the Greeks, their colonies, and above all their eloquence, '^^• 
had propagated a language doubtless the most perfect that has been 
contrived by the art of man. Yet the body of the people, both in 
Syria and Egypt, still persevered in the use of their national idioms ; 
with this diflFerence, however, that the Coptic was confined to the 
rude and illiterate peasants of the Nile, while the Syriac,^^<* from the 
mountains of Assyria to the Red Sea, was adapted to the higher 
topics of poetry and argument. Armenia and Abyssinia were infected 
by the speech or learning of the Greeks ; and their barbaric tongues, 
which have been revived in the studies of modem Europe, were 
unintelligible to the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The Syriac 
and the Coptic, the Armenian and the iEthiopic, are consecrated in 
the service of their respective churches ; and their theology is enriched 
by domestic versions '*^ both of the scriptures and of the most popular 
fathers. After a period of thirteen hundred and sixty years, the 
spark of controversy, first kindled by a sermon of Nestorius, still 
bums in the bosom of the East, and the hostile communions still 
maintain the faith and discipline of their founders. In the most 
abject state of ignorance, poverty, and servitude, the Nestorians and 
Monophysites reject the spiritual supremacy of Rome, and cherish 
the toleration of their Turkish masters, which allows them to ana- 
thematise, on one hand, St. Cyril and the synod of Ephesus ; on 
the other, pope Leo and the council of Chalcedoa The weight which 
they cast into the downfal of the Eastern empire demands our notice, 
and the reader may be amused with the various prospect of, I. The 
Nestorians; IL The Jacobites;"* IIL The Maronites ; IV. The 

*'® The Syriac, which the natives revere aa the primitive language, waa divided into 
three dialects. 1. The AraiiuEant as it was refined at Edessa and the cities of Mesopo- 
tamia; 2. The Palest iw, which was used in Jerusalem, Damascus, and the rest of 
Syria; 3. The Nab(ith<Ban, the rustic idiom of the mountains of Assyria and the 
villages of Irak (Gregor. Abulpharag. Hist. Dynast, p. 11). On the Syriac, see 
Ebed-Jesu (Asseman. tom. iiL p. 326, &c.), whose prejudice alone could prefer it to 
the Arabic. 

"* I shall not enrich my ignorance with the spoils of Simon, Walton, Mill, Wetstein, 
Asaemannus, Ludolpbus, La Croze, whom I have consulted with some care. It 
appears, 1. That, of all the versions which are celebrated by the fathers, it is doubtful 
whether any are now extant in their pristine integrity. 2. That the Syriac has the 
best claim, and that the consent of the Oriental sects is a proof that it is more ancient 
than their schism. 

"• In the account of the Monophysites and Nestorians I am deeply indebted to the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana of Joseph Simon Assemannus. That 
learned Maronite was despatched in the year 1715 by pope Clement XI. to visit the 
monasteries of Egypt and Syria, in search of MSS. His four folio volumes, published 
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Armenians ; V. The Copts ; and, VI. The Abyssinians. To the three 
former the Syriac is conmion ; but of the latter, each is discriminated 
by the use of a national idiom. Yet the modem natives of Armenia 
and Abyssinia would be incapable of conversing with their ancestors ; 
and the Christians of Egypt and Syria, who reject the religion, have 
adopted the language, of the Arabians. The lapse of time has 
seconded the sacerdotal arts ; and in the East as well as in the West 
the Deity is addressed in an obsolete tongue unknown to the majority 
of the congregation. 

I. Both in his native and his episcopal province the heresy of 
I. thb ^^® unfortunate Nestorius was speedily obliterated. The 
nkotobians, Oriental bishops, who at Ephesus had resisted to his face 
the arrogance of Cyril, were mollified by his tardy concessions. The 
same prelates, or their successors, subscribed, not without a murmur, 
the decrees of Chalcedon ; the power of the Monophysites reconciled 
them with the Catholics in the conformity of passion, of interest, and, 
insensibly, of belief ; and their last reluctant sigh was breathed in the 
defence of the three chapters. Their dissenting brethren, less 
moderate or more sincere, were crushed by the penal laws ; and, as 
early as the reign of Justinian, it became difficult to find a church of 
Nestorians within the limits of the Roman empire. Beyond those 
limits they had discovered a new world in which they might hope for 
liberty and aspire to conquest. In Persia, notwithstanding the 
resistance of the Magi, Christianity had struck a deep root, and the 
nations of the East reposed under its salutary shade. The catholic^ 
or primate, resided in the capital : in his synods, and in their dioceses, 
his metropolitans, bishops, and clergy represented the pomp and 
order of a regular hierarchy : they rejoiced in the increase of pro- 
selytes, who were converted from the Zendavesta to the Gospel, from 
the secular to the monastic life ; and their zeal was stimulated by the 
presence of an artful and formidable enemy. The Persian church 
had been founded by the missionaries of Syria ; and their language, 
discipline, and doctrine were closely interwoven with it« original 
frame. The catholics were elected and ordained by their own 
suffragans ; but their filial dependence on the patriarchs of Antioch is 
attested by the canons of the Oriental church. ^^^ In the Persian 

at Rome 1719-1728, coutain a part only, though perhaps the most valuable, of his 
extensive project. As a native and as a scholar, he possessed the Syriac literature; 
and, though a dependent of Kome, ho wishes to be moderate and candid. 

"^ See the Arabic canons of Nice in the ti'anslation of Abraham Ecchelensis, No. 37, 
38, 39, 40. Concil. torn. ii. p. 335, 336, edit. Venet. These vulgar titles, Niceiu: and 
Arabic f are both apocryphal. The council of Nice enacted no more than twenty 
canons (Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. 1. L c. 8); and the remainder, seventy or eighty, were 
coUected from the synods of the Qreek church. The Syriac edition of Maruthas is 
no longer extant (Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental, tom. i. p. 195, tom. ill. p. 74), and the 
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school of Edessa"* the rising generations of the faithful imhibed 
their theological idiom : they studied in the Syriac version the ten 
thousand volumes of Theodore of Mopsuestia ; and they revered the 
apostolic faith and holy martyrdom of his disciple Nestorius, whose 
person and language were equally unknown to the nations beyond the 
Tigris. The first indelible lesson of Ibas, bishop of Edessa, taught 
them to execrate the JSgyptiariBy who, in the synod of Ephesus, had 
impiously confounded the two natures of Christ. The flight of the 
masters and scholars, who were twice expelled from the Athens of 
Syria, dispersed a crowd of missionaries inflamed by the double zeal 
of religion and revenge. And the rigid unity of the Monophysites, 
who, under the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, had invaded the 
thrones of the East, provoked their antagonists in a land of freedom 
to avow a moral, rather than a physical, union of the two persons of 
Christ Since the first preaching of the gospel the Sassanian kings 
beheld with an eye of suspicion a race of aliens and apostates who had 
embraced the religion, and who might favour the cause, of the 
hereditary foes of their country. The royal edicts had often pro- 
hibited their dangerous correspondence with the Syrian clergy : the 
progress of the schism was grateful to the jealous pride of Perozes, 
and he listened to the eloquence of an artful prelate, who painted 
Nestorius as the friend of Persia, and urged him to secure the fidelity 
of his Christian subjects by granting a just preference to the victims 
and enemies of the lloman tyrant. The Nestorians composed a large 
majority of the clergy and people : they were encouraged by the smile, 
and armed with the sword, of despotism ; yet many of their weaker 
brethren were startled at the thought of breaking loose from the 
communion of the Christian world, and the blood of seven thousand 
seven hundred Monophysites or Catholics confirmed the uniformity of 
faith and discipline in the churches of Persia.*** Their ecclesiastical 
institutions are distinsruished by a liberal principle of reason, 

sole iD&stcrti 

or at least of policy : the austerity of the cloister was relaxed of i^rei*. 
and gradually forgotten : houses of charity were endowed * ** ' 

Arabic version is marked with many recent interpolations. Yet this Code contains 
many curious relics of ecclesiastical discipline; and since it is equally revered by all 
the Eastern commumons, it was probably finished before the schism of the Nestorians 
and Jacobites (Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. torn. xi. p. 303-367). 

"* Theodore the Reader (1. ii. c. 5, 49, ad calcem Hist. Eccles.) has noticed this 
Persian school of Edessa. Its ancient splendour and the two seras of its downfal 
(a.d. 431 and 489) are clearly discussed by Assemanni (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. 
p. 4(>2, iii. p. 376, 378, iv. p. 70, 924). 

"* A dissertation on the state of the Nestorians has swelled in the hands of Asse- 
manni to a folio volume of 950 pages, and his learned researches are digested in the 
most lucid order. Besides this ivth volume of the liihliotheca Orientalise the extracts 
in the three preceding tomes (tom. i. p. 203, ii. p. 321-463, iii. 64-70, 378-395, &c., 
403-408, 580-589) may be usefully consulted. 
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for the education of oq)hans and foundlings ; the law of celibacy, 
80 forcibly recommended to the Greeks and Latins, was disregarded 
by the Persian clergy ; and the number of the elect was multiplied 
by the public and reiterated nuptials of the priests, the bishops, 
and even the patriarch himself. To this standard of natural 
and religious freedom myriads of fugitives resorted from all the pro- 
vinces of the Eastern empire ; the narrow bigotry of Justinian was 
punished by the emigration of his most industrious subjects ; they 
traim]M)rtcd into Persia the arts both of peace and war : and those 
who de»<»rvcd the favour were promoted in the service of a discerning 
uionanth. The arms of Nushirvan, and his fiercer grandson, were 
aHHiHted with advice, and money, and troops, by the desperate sectaries 
who Mtill lurked in their native cities of the East : their zeal was 
rc'wardiHl with the gift of the Catholic churches; but when those 
v\tU*M and churches were recovered by Ileraclius, their open profession 
of tn*aw)n and heresy compelled them to seek a refuge in the realm 
of thi?ir fon»ign ally. But the seeming tranquillity of the Nestorians 
w/M ()ft4»n iMidan^ered and sometimes overthrown. They were involved 
in the couiinon evils of Oriental despotism : their enmity to Home 
could not /ilwnys atone for their attachment to the gospel : and a 
colony of thrc(» hundred thousand Jacobites, the captives of Apamea 
iind Antioch, wan jKinnitted to erect an hostile altiir in tlie face of the 
tuitlutUa II nd in thi» smishine of the court In his last treaty Justinian 
introdnced mouk^ conditions which tended to enlarge and fortify the 
ioh'nition of CiiriHtianity in Persia. The emperor, ignorant of the 
rip^litK of conHciencis was incapable of pity or esteem for the heretics 
who denied the /luthority of the holy synods : but he flattered himself 
fli«f. they would ^rachuilly ])erceive the temporal benefits of union 
with the empire an<l the church of Rome ; and if he failed in exciting 
ilM'ir ^nilitudi*, he nii^ht hope to provoke the jeidousy of their 
»Miv<Tei^n. In a l/it<*r ii/^t? the Lutherans have been burnt at Paris 
i\ui\ \mtUrv\vi\ in (jcnnany, by the superstition and policy of the most 
(IhriMfian kin^. 

Tin* de/ire of ^iiining houIh for (iod and subjects for the church has 
HMirfiiu excited in (!very a^a» the diligence of the Christian priests. 
"/wHiiIr, I'roni the (!on<iu(»Mt of Persia they carried their spiritual 
n!\m hi. »rnm tii the north, the enst, and the south; and the sim- 
^iifio*. j^M». plicity of \\\v. ^oHj)el was fashioned and painted with the 
eolouri* <»f <!»<• Syriac theology. In the sixth century, according to the 
ri'|»oriof a N<^Htorian traveller,"'' (Jhristianity was successfully preached 

"" MiKi ilin *rn|M»^rni»Iiiii (!IiriHiimm of Cohihoh, mu-uamed Indicopleust^s, or the 
ht'llMii Mnvl»nilor, 1. iii. i>. I7H, I71»; 1. xi. i». .'>;;7. Tho outiro work, of which some 
MMtmiM nilMM'U iiiiiy tin found in Photiim (cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10, edit. Iloeschel), 
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to the Bactrians, the Huns, the Persians, the Indians, the Persar- 
mcnians, the Medes, and the Elamites : the barbaric churches, from 
the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian sea, were almost infinite ; and their 
recent faith was conspicuous in the number and sanctity of their 
monks and martyrs. The pepper coast of Malabar and the isles of 
the ocean, Socotora and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing 
multitude of Christians ; and the bishops and clergy of those seques- 
tered regions derived their ordination from the catholic of Babylon. 
In a subsequent age the zeal of the Nestorians overleaped the limits 
which had confined the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks 
and Persians. The missionaries of Balch and Samarcand pursued 
without fear the footsteps of the roving Tartar, and insinuated them- 
selves into the camps of the valleys of Imaus and the banks of the 
Selinga. They exposed a metaphysical creed to those illiterate 
shepherds : to those sanguinary warriors they recommended humanity 
and repose. Yet a khan, whose power they vainly magnified, is said 
to have received at their hands the rites of baptism and even of 
ordination ; and the fame of Prester or Presbt/ter John ''' has long 
amused the credulity of Europe. The royal convert was indulged in 
the use of a portable altar ; but he despatched an embassy to the 
patriarch to inquire how, in the season of Lent, he should abstain 
from animal food, and how he might celebrate the Eucharist in a 
desert that produced neither com nor wine. In their progress by sea 
and land the Nestorians entered China by the port of Canton and the 
northern residence of Sigan. Unlike the senators of Rome, who 
assumed with a smile the characters of priests and augurs, the man- 

Thevenot (in the let part of his Relation dea Voyages, &c.)» and Fabriciiis (Biblioth. 
Qran;. 1. iii. c. 25, torn. ii. p. 603-617), has been published by Father Montfaucon at 
Paris, 1707, in the Nova CoUectio Patrum (torn. ii. p. 113-346). It was the design 
of the author to confute the impious heresy of those who maintained that the earth 
is a globe, and not a flat oblong table, as it is represented in the Scriptures (1. ii. 
p. 138 [125, «7.]). But the nonsense of the monk is mingled with the practical know- 
ledge of the traveller, who performed his voyage a.d. 522, and published his book at 
Alexandria, a.d. 547 (1. ii. p. 140, 141; Montfaucon, Prajfat. c. 1). The Nestorianism 
of Cosmas, unknown to his learned editor, was detected by La Croze (Christianisme 
des Indes, torn. i. p. 40-55), and is confirmed by Assemanni (Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv. 
p. 605, 606). 

'" In its long progress to Mosul, Jerusalem, Rome, &c., the story of Prester John 
evaporated in a monstrous fable, of which some features have been borrowed from the 
Lama of Thibet (Hist. Ge'n^ogique des Tatares, P. ii. p. 42; Hist, de Gengiscan, 
p. 31, &c.), and were ignorantly transferred by the Portuguese to the emperor of 
Abyssinia (Ludolph. Hist, ^thiop. Comment. 1. ii. c. 1). Yet it is probable that la 
the xith and xiith centuries Nestorian Christianity was professed in the horde of the 
Keraites (D'Herbelot, p. 256, 915, 959; Assemanni, tom. iv. p. 468-504).** 



■ The extent to which Nestorian Chris- der Ost Mongolen, notes, p. 383) appears 

tianity prevailed among the Tartar tribes to question the Christianity of Ong 

is one of the most curious questions in Chaghan and his Keraite subjects. — M. 
Oriental history. M. Schmidt (Qeschichte 

VOL. VI. E 
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darins, who aflPect in public the reason of philosophers, are devoted in 
private to every mode of popular superstition. They cherished and 
they confounded tlie gods of Palestine and of India ; but the propaga- 
tion of Christianity awakened the jealousy of the state, and, after a 
short vicissitude of favour and persecution, the foreign sect expired in 
ignorance and oblivion.'*^ Under the reign of the caliphs the Nes- 
torian church was diffused from China to Jerusalem and Cyprus ; and 
their ninnbers, with those of the Jacobites, were computed to surpass 
the Greek and Latin communions.'*' Twenty- five metropolitans or 
archbishops composed their hierarchy ; but several of these were dis- 
pensed, by the distance and danger of the way, from the duty of 
personal attendance, on the easy condition that every six years they 
should testify their faith and obedience to the catholic or patriarch of 
Babylon, a vague appellation which has been successively applied to 
the royal scats of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. ITiese remote 
branches arc long since withered ; and the old patriarchal trunk **® is 

••• The Christianity of China, between t!ie seventh and the thirteenth century, \& 
invincibly proved by the consent of (]!liinese, Arabian, Syriixc, and Latin evidence 
(Aftsenianni, Biblioth. Orient, toin. iv. p. 5()2-rM2; Mdm. de TAcademie des luscript 
toni. XXX. p. 80J-M10'. The iiiHcription of Siganfu, wliieli descnbes the fortunes of 
the Nestorian church, fi-oni the firnt mission, a.d. r»;j(», to the current year 781, is 
accuned of forgery by La (.'roze. Voltaire. Ac, who become the du|K'd of their own 
cunning, while they are afraid of a Josuiticjil fraud." 

••^ Jacobitse et NestoriansB plures quam Gneci et Latini. Jacob a Vitriaco, Hist. 
Hierosol. 1. ii. c. 7G, p. 1098, in the Oesta Dei per Francos. The numbers are given 
by Thomasain, Discipline de IP^glise, torn. i. p. 17'J. 

'*> The division of the patriarchate may be traced in the Ih'bliothoca Orient, of 
Assemanni, torn. i. p. 523-549, tom. ii. p. 457, &c., torn. iii. p. r.03, p. 621-623, torn, 
iv. p. 164-1(39, p. 42;;, p. G22-G29, &c. 



* This famous monument, the authen- jwssible to have imagined it; for there was 
ticity of which many have attempted to no work extant from whence the knowledge 
impeach, rather from hatred to the Jesuits, of it could be derived. I do not believe 
by whom it was made known, than by a that, even since this period, any book has 
candid examination of its contents, is now been published in which it can be found a 
generally considered above all suspicion, second time. It is very celebrated amongst 
The Chinese text and the facts which it the Anuenians, and is derived from a 
relates are equally strong proofs of its au- martyr, a Pei-sian by birth, of the royal 
thenticity. This monument was mised as race, who perished towards the middle of 
a memorial of the establishment of Chris- the seventh century, and rendered his name 
tianity in China. It is dated the year li>92 celebrated among the Christian nations of 
of the era of the Gi-eeks, or the Sele\icida», the Rwt. St. Martin, vol. i. p. 09. M. IW- 
A.D. 781, in the time of the Nestoriim musat has also strongly expressed his con- 
patriarch Anan-jesu. It wa/t raised by viction of the authenticity of this monu- 
lezdbouzid, priest and chorepiscopus of ment. Mcljmges Asiatiques, P. i. p. 33. 
Chumdan, that is, of the capital of tlie D*Ohaon, in his Ilistoi-y of the Moguls, 
Chinese empire, and the son of a priest who concurs in this view. Yet M. Schmidt 
came from Balkh in Tokliaristiin. Among (Geschichte der Ost Mongolen, p. 384) 
the various arguments which may be urged denies that there is any satisfactory proof 
in favour of the authenticity of this nionu- that such a monument was ever found in 
ment, and which have not yet been ad- China, or that it was not manufactured in 
vanced, may be reckoned the name of the Euro|)e. iiut if the Jesuits had attempted 
priest by whom it was raised. The name such a foi^ery, would it not have been 
IS Persian, and at the time the monument more adapted to further their peculiar 
was discovered it would have been im- views?— M. 
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now divided by the Elijahs of Mosul, the representatives almost in 
ineal descent of the genuine and primitive succession ; the Josephs of 
Amida, who are reconciled to the church of Rome ;^*^' and the Simeons 
of Van or Ormia, whose revolt, at the head of forty thousand families, 
was promoted in the sixteenth century by the Sophis of Persia. The 
number of three hundred thousand is allowed for the whole body of 
the Nestorians, who, under the name of Chaldaeans or Assyrians, are 
confounded with the most learned or the most powerful nation of 
Eastern antiquity. 

According to the legend of antiquity, the gospel was preached in 
India by St Thomas. ^^^ At the end of the ninth century 
his shrine, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Madras, was chrisUans of 
devoutly visited by the ambassadors of Alfred ; and their in'india, 

AJD. 883. 

return with a cargo of pearls and spices rewarded the zeal 
of the English monarch, who entertained the largest projects of trade 
and discovery. ^^^ When the Portuguese first opened the navigation 
of India, the Christians of St. Thomas had been seated for ages on 
the coast of Malabar, and the difference of their character and colour 
attested the mixture of a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly 
in virtue, they excelled the natives of Hindostan ; the husbandmen 
cultivated the palm-tree, the merchants were enriched by the pepper 
trade, the soldiers preceded the nairs or nobles of Malabar, and their 
hereditary privileges were respected by the gratitude or the fear of 
the king of Cochin and the Zamorin himself. They acknowledged 
a Gentoo sovereign, but they were governed, even in temporal con- 
cerns, by the bishop of Angaraala. He still asserted his ancient title 
of metropolitan of India, but his real jurisdiction was exercised in 
fourteen hundred churches, and he was intrusted with the 
care of two hundred thousand souls. Their religion would 

*** The pompous language of Rome, on the submission of a Nestorian patriarch, Ib 
elegantly represented in the viith book of Fra-Paolo, Babylon, Nineveh, Arbela, and 
the trophies of Alexander, Tauris and Ecbatana, the Tigris and Indus. 

'** The Indian missionary, St. Thomas, an apostle, a Manichaean, or an Armenian 
merchant (La Croze, Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 57-70), was famous, however, 
as early as the time of Jerom (ad Marcellam, Epist. 148 [Ep. 59, p. 3J8, ed. Vallars.]). 
Marco-Polo was informed on the spot that he suffered martyrdom in the city of Maa- 
bar, or Meliapour, a league only from Madras (D'Anville, Eclaircissemens sur I'lnde, 
p. 125), where the Portuguese founded an episcopal church under the name of St. 
ThomI, and where the saint performed an annual miracle, till he was silenced by the 
profane neighbourhood of the English (La Croze, tom. ii. p. 7- 10). 

'" Neither the author of the Saxon Chronicle (a.d. 883) nor William of Malmes- 
bury (de Gestis Regum Angliae, 1. ii. c. 4, p. 44) were capable, in the twelfth century, 
of inventing this extraordinary fact; they are incapable of explaining the motives and 
measures of Alfred, and their hasty notice serves only to ])rovoke our curiosity. 
William of Malmesbury feels the difficulties of the enterprise, quod quivis in hoc 
BSDCulo miretur; and I almost suspect that the English ambassadors collected their 
cargo and legend in Egypt. The royal author has not enriched his Orosius (^see Bar- 
rington's MiscellanieB) yrith an Indian as well as a Scandinavian voyage. 

E 2 
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have rendered them the firmest and most cordial allies of the Portu- 
guese ; but the inquisitors soon discerned in the Christians of St 
Thomas the unpardonable guilt of heresy and schism. Instead of 
owning themselves the subjects of the Roman pontiff, the spiritual 
and temporal monarch of the globe, they adhered, like their ancestors, 
to the communion of the Nestorian patriarch ; and the bishops whom 
he ordained at Mosul traversed the dangers of the sea and land to 
reach their diocese on the coiist of Malabar. In their Syriac liturgy 
the names of Theodore and Nestorius were piously commemorated : 
they united their adoration of the two persons of Christ ; the title of 
Mother of God was offensive to their ear ; and they measured with 
scrupulous avarice the honours of the Virgin Mary, whom the super- 
stition of the Latins had almost exalted to the rank of a goddess. 
When her image was first presented to the disciples of St Thomas 
they indignantly exclaimed, " We are Christians, not idolaters 1 " and 
their simple devoti(m was content with the veneration of the cross. 
Their separation from the Western world had left them hi ignorance 
of the improvements or corruptions of a thousand years ; and their 
conformity with the faith and practice of the fifth century would 
equally disappoint the prejudices of a Papist or a Protestant It was 
the first care of the ministers of Rome to intercept all correspondence 
with the Nestorian patriarch, and several of his bishops expired in the 
prisons of the holy office. The flock, without a shepherd, was assaulted 
by the power of the Portuguese, the arts of the Jesuits, and the zeal 
of Alexis de Menezes, archbishop of Goa, in his personal visitation of 
the coast of Malabar. The synod of Diamper, at which he presided, 
consummated the pious work of the re-union, and rigorously imposed 
the doctrine and discipline of the Roman church, without forgetting 
auricular confession, the strongest engine of ecclesiastical torture. 
The memory of Theodore and Nestorius was condemned, and Malabar 
was reduced under the dominion of the pope, of the primate, and of 
A „, the Jesuits who invaded the see of Anganiala or Cranganor. 
1699-1663. Sixty years of servitude and hypocrisy were patiently en- 
dured; but as soon as the Portuguese empire was shaken by the 
courage and industry of the Dutch, the Nestorians asserted with 
vigour and effect the religion of their fathers. The Jesuits were 
incapable of defending the power which they had abused ; the arms 
of forty thousand Christians were pointed against their falling tyrants ; 
and the Indian archdeacon assumed the character of bishop till a 
fresh supply of episcopal gifts and Syriac missionaries could be 
obtained from the patriarch of Babyloa Since the expulsion of the 
Portuguese the Nestorian creed is freely professed on the coast of 
Malabar. The trading companies of Holland and England are the 
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friends of toleration ; but if oppression be less mortifying than con- 
tempt, the Christians of St Thomas have reason to complain of the 
cold and silent indifference of their brethren of Europe.*** 

II. The history of the Monophysites is less copious and interesting 
than that of the Nestorians. Under the reigns of Zeno h.tih 
and Anastasius their artful leaders surprised the ear of the J^«>»"ia. 
prince, usurped the thrones of the East, and crushed on its native 
soil the school of the Syrians. The rule of the Monophysite faith 
was defined with exquisite discretion by Severus, patriarch of Antioch ; 
he condemned, in the style of the Ilenoticon, the adverse heresies of 
Nestorius and Eutyches ; maintained against the latter the reality of 
the body of Christ ; and constrained the Greeks to allow that he was 
a liar who spoke truth. **^ But the approximation of ideas could not 
abate the vehemence of passion ; each party was the more astonished 
that their blind antagonist could dispute on so trifling a difference ; 
the tyrant of Syria enforced the beUef of his creed, and his reign was 
polluted with the blood of three hundred and fifty monks, who were 
slain, not perhaps without provocation or resistance, under the walls 
of Apamea.**^ The successor of Anastasius replanted the 
orthodox standard in the East ; Severus fled into Egypt ; 
and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias,'^^ who had escaped from the 
Nestorians of Persia, was suffocated in his exile by the Melchites of 
Paphlagonia. Fifly-four bishops were swept from their thrones, eight 

*^ CoDceming the Chrifltians of St. Thomas, see Assemann. Biblioth. Orient, torn, 
iv. p. 391-407, 435-451; Geddes's Church History of Malabar; and, above all. La 
Croze, Histoire du Chri^tianismo des Indes, in two vols. 12mo., La Haye, 1758 — a 
learned and agreeable work. They have drawn from the same source the Portuguese 
and Italian narratives; and the prejudices of the Jesuits are sufficiently corrected by 
those of the Protestants.* 

*^ o7d9 tlwuw yl^tuiaXnhs 18 the expression of Theodore, in his Treatise of the In- 
carnation, p. 245, 247, as he is quoted by La Croze (Hist, du Christianisme d'Ethiopie 
et d'Armdnie, p. 35), who exclaims, perhaps too hastily, " Quel pitoyable raisonne- 
" ment ! " Renaudot has touched (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 127-138) the Oriental 
accounts of Severus; and his authentic creed may be found in the epistle of John the 
Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, in the xth century, to his brother Mennas of Alexan- 
dria (Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 132-141). 

'^ Epist. Archimandritarum et Monachorum Syrise Secundcc ad Papam Ilormisdam, 
Concil. tom. v. p. 598-602. The courage of St. Sabas, ut leo animosus, will justify 
the suspicion that the arms of these monks were not always spiritual or defensive 
(Baronius, a.d. 513, No. 7, &c.). 

w Assemanni (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 10-46) and La Croze (Christianisme 
d'Ethiopie, p. 36-40) will supply the history of Xenaias, or Philoxenus, bishop of 
Mabug, or Hierapolis, in Syria. He was a perfect master of the Syriac language, and 
the author or editor of a version of the New Testament. 



• The St. Thom^ Christians had excited Journal. The arguments of his friend 

great interest in the ardent mind of the and coadjutor, Mr. Robinson (L^st Days 

admirable Bishop Heber. See his curious of Bishop Heber), have not convinced me 

and to his friends highly characteristic that the Christianity of India is older 

letter to Mar Athanasius, Appendix to than the Nestorian dispersion. — M. 
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hundred ecclesiastics were cast into prison,^** and, notwithstanding 
the ambiguous favour of Theodora, the Oriental iBocks, deprived of 
their shepherds, must insensibly have been either famished or poisoned. 
In this spiritual distress the expiring faction was revived, and united, 
and j)erpetuated by the labours of a monk ; and the name of James 
Baradaeus '^* has been preserved in the appellation of Jacobites^ a 
familiar sound which may startle the ear of an English reader. 
From the holy confessors in their prison of Constantinople he received 
the powers of bishop of Edessa and apostle of the East, and the ordi- 
nation of fourscore thousand bishops, priests, and deacons, is derived 
from the same inexhaustible source. The speed of the zealous mis- 
sionary was promoted by the fleetest dromedaries of a devout chief of 
the Arabs ; the doctrine and discipline of the Jacobites were secretly 
established in the dominions of Justinian ; and each Jacobite was 
compelled to violate the laws and to hate the Roman legislator. The 
successors of Sevcrus, while they lurked in convents or villages, while 
they sheltered their proscribed heads in the caverns of hermits or the 
tents of the Saracens, still asserted, as they now assert, their inde- 
feasible right to the title, the rank, and the prerogatives of patriarch 
of Antioch : under the milder yoke of the infidels they reside about a 
league from Merdin, in the pleasant monastery of Zapharan, which 
they have embellished with cells, aqueducts, and plantations. The 
secondary, though honourable, place is filled by the maphrian, who, 
in his station at Mosul itself, defies the Nestorian catholic with whom 
he contests the primacy of the East. Under the patriarch and the 
maphrian one hundred and fifty archbishops and bishops have been 
counted in the different ages of the Jacobite church ; but the order 
of the hierarchy is relaxed or dissolved, and the greater part of their 
dioceses is confined to the neighbourhood of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. The cities of Aleppo and Amida, which are often visited by 
the patriarch, contain some wealthy merchants and industrious me- 
chanics, but the multitude derive their scanty sustenance from their 
daily labour : and poverty, as well as superstition, may impose their ex- 
cessive fasts — five annual lents, during which both the clergy and laity 

"* The names and titles of fifty-four bishops who were exiled by Justin are pre- 
served in the Chronicle of Dionysius (apud Asseniau. torn. ii. p. 54). Severus was 
personally summoned to Constantinople — for his trial, says Liberatus (Brev. c. 19) — 
that his tongue might be cut out, says Evagrius (1. iv. c. 4). The prudent patriarch 
did not stay to exaraiue the difference. This ecclesiastical revolution is fixed by Pagi 
to the month of September of the year 518 (Critica, torn. ii. p. 50(;). 

'^ The obscure history of James, or Jacobus Baradieus, or Zanzalus, may be 
gathered from Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 144, 147), Kenaudot (Hist. Patriarch. 
Alex. p. lo.'i), and Assemannus (Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 424; tom. ii. p. C2-69, 
324-332, 414; tom. iii. p. 385-388). He seems to be unknown to the Greeks. The 
Jacobites themselves haul rather deduce their name and i)edigree from St. James the 
apostle. 
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abstain not only from flesh or eggs, but even from the taste of wine, 
of oil, and of fish. Their present numbers are esteemed from fifty to 
fourscore thousand souls, the remnant of a populous church, which has 
gradually decreased under the oppression of twelve centuries. Yet 
in that long period some strangers of merit have been converted to 
the Monophysite faith, and a Jew was the father of Abulpharagius,^*® 
primate of the East, so truly eminent both in his life and death. In 
his life he was an elegant writer of the Syriac and Arabic tongues, a 
poet, physician, and historian, a subtle philosopher, and a moderate 
divine. In his death his funeral was attended by his rival the Nes- 
torian patriarch, with a train of Greeks and Armenians, who forgot 
their disputes, and mingled their tears over the grave of an enemy. 
The sect which was honoured by the virtues of Abulpharagius appears, 
however, to sink below the level of their Nestorian brethren. The 
superstition of the Jacobites is more abject, their fasts more rigid,^*^ 
their intestine divisions are more numerous, and their doctors (as far 
as I can measure the degrees of nonsense) are more remote from the 
precincts of reason. Something may possibly be allowed for the 
rigour of the Monophysite theology, much more for the superior influ- 
ence of the monastic order. In Syria, in Egypt, in ^Ethiopia, the 
Jacobite monks have ever been distinguished by the austerity of their 
penance and the absurdity of their legends. Alive or dead, they are 
worshipped as the favourites of the Deity ; the crosier of bishop and 
patriarch is reserved for their venerable hands ; and they assume the 
government of men while they are yet reeking with the habits and 
prejudices of the cloister.^ ^* 

III. In the style of the Oriental Christians, the Monothelites of 
every age are described under the appellation of Maron- m. thb 
ites^^^^ a name which has been insensibly transferred from MABriNUEa. 
an hermit to a monastery, from a monastery to a nation. Maron, 
a saint or savage of the fifth century, displayed his religious madness 

'** The account of his person and writings is perhaps the most curious article in the 
Bibliotheca of Assemannus (ton^. ii. p. •J44-ii2l, under the name of Qregorius Bar' 
Jfcbrcpus). La Croze (Christianisme d'Ethiopie, p. 53-G3) ridicules the prejudice of the 
Spaniards against the Jewish blood which secretly defiles their church and state. 

'** This excessive abstinence is censured by La Croze (p. 35*2), and even by the 
Syrian Assemannus (torn. i. p. 22G; torn. ii. p. 304. 305). 

•^ The state of the Monophysites is excellently illustrated in a dissertation at the 
beginning of the iid volume of Assemannus, which contains 142 pages. The Syriac 
Chronicle of Gregoiy Bar-Hebracus, or Abuli)haragiu8 (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 
321-463), pursues the double series of the Nestorian Catholics and the Maphrums of 
the Jacobites. 

*" The synonymous use of the two words may be proved from Eutychius (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 191, 207, 332), and many similar passages which may be found in the 
methodical table of Pocock. He was not actuated by any prejudice against the Ma- 
ronites of the xth century; and we may believe a Melchite, whose testimony \b con- 
firmed by the Jacobites and Latins. 
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in Syria ; the rival cities of Apamea and Emesa disputed his relics, a 
stately church was erected on his tomb, and six hundred of his dis- 
ciples united their solitary cells on the banks of the Orontes. In the 
controversies of the incarnation they nicely threaded the orthodox 
line between the sects of Ncstorius and Eutyches ; but the unfortu- 
nate question of one will or operation in the two natures of Christ 
was generated by their curious leisure. Their proselyte, the emperor 
Ileraclius, was rejected as a Maronite from the walls of Emesa ; he 
found a refuge in the monastery of his brethren ; and their theological 
lessons were repaid with the gift of a spacious and wealthy domain. 
The name and doctrine of this venerable school were propagated 
among the Greeks and Syrians, and their zeal is expressed by Maca- 
rius, patriarch of Antioch, who declared before the synod of Constan- 
tinople, that, sooner than subscribe the two wills of Christ, he would 
submit to be hewn piecemeal and cast into the sea.*^* A similar or 
a less cruel mode of persecution soon converted the unresisting subjects 
of the plain, while the glorious title of Mardaites,^^^ or rebels, was 
bravely maintained by the hardy natives of Mount Libanus. John 
Maron, one of the most learned and popular of the monks, assumed 
the character of patriarch of Antioch ; his nephew, Abraham, at the 
head of the Maronites, defended their civil and religious freedom 
against the tyrants of the East. The son of the orthodox Constantinc 
pursued with pious hatred a people of soldiers, who might have stood 
the bulwark of his empire against the common foes of Christ and oi 
Rome. An army of Greeks invaded Syria ; the monastery of St 
Maron was destroyed with fire ; the bravest chieftains were betrayed 
and murdered, and twelve thousand of their followers were trans- 
planted to the distant frontiers of Armenia and Thrace. Yet the 
humble nation of the Maronites has survived the empire of Constan- 
tinople, and they still enjoy, under their Turkish masters, a free 
religion and a mitigated servitude. Their domestic governors are 
chosen among the ancient nobility : the patriarch, in his monastery 
of Canobin, still fancies himself on the throne of Antioch ; nine 
bishops compose his synod, and one hundred and fifty priests, who 

"♦ Concil. torn. vii. p. 780. The Monothelite caxise was supported with firmness 
and subtlety by Constantine, a Syrifin priest of Apamea (p. 1040, &c.). 

»a* Theophaues (Chron. p. 295, 296, 300, 302, 30G [t<jm. i. p. 542 sq., 552, 555, 561, 
ed. Bonn]) and Cedreuus (p. 437, 440 [ed. Par.; torn. i. p. 765 sqq., ed. Bonn]) relate 
the exploits of the Mai-daites: the name (Mard, in Syriac rebellavit) is explained by La 
Roque (Voyage de la Syrie, tom. ii. p. 53) ; the dates are fixed by Pagi (a.d. 676, . 
No. 4-14; A.D. 685, No. 3, 4); and even the obscure story of the patriarch John 
Maron (Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 496-520) illustrates, from the year 686 
to 707, the troubles of Mount Libanus.' 



' Compare, on the Mardaites, Anquetil de I'Acad. des Inscriptions; and Schlosser, 
du Perron, in the fiftieth vol. of the M^m. Bilderstiirmenden Kaiser, p. 100.— M. 
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retsdn the liberty of marriage, are intrusted with the care of one 
hundred thousand souls. Their country extends from the ridge of 
Mount Libanus to the shores of Tripoli ; and the gradual descent 
aflFords, in a narrow space, each variety of soil and climate, from the 
Holy Cedars, erect under the weight of snow,^^** to the vine, the mul- 
berry, and the olive trees of the fruitful valley. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the Maronites, abjuring the Monothelite error, were reconciled 
to the Latin churches of Antioch and Rome,^^' and the same alliance 
has been frequently renewed by the ambition of the popes and the 
distress of the Syrians. But it may reasonably be questioned whether 
their union has ever been perfect or sincere ; and the learned Maronites 
of the college of Rome have vainly laboured to absolve their ances- 
tors from the guilt of heresy and schism. ^^^ 

IV. Since the age of Constantino, the Armenians ^^' had signalised 
their attachment to the religion and empire of the Christians.^ jy. xm 
The disorders of their country, and their ignorance of -^^^•'^«- 
the Greek tongue, prevented their clergy from assisting at the synod 
of Chalcedon, and they floated eighty-four years ^^° in a state of indif- 

** In the last century twenty large cedars still remained (Voyage de La Roque, 
torn. i. p. 68-76) ; at present they are reduced to four or five ( Volney, torn. i. p. 
264).* These trees, so famous in Scripture, were guarded by excommunication: the 
wood was sparingly borrowed for small crosses, &c.; an annual mass was chanted 
under their shade; and they were endowed by the Syrians with a sensitive power of 
erecting their branches to repel the snow, to which Mount Libanus is less faithful 
than it is painted by Tacitus: inter ardores opacum fidumque nivibus — a daring meta- 
phor (Hist. v. 6). 

"^ The evidence of William of Tyre (Hist, in Gestis Dei per Francos, 1. xxii. c. 8, 
p. 1022 [fol. Hanov. 1611]) is copied or confirmed by Jacques de Vitra (Hist. Hiero- 
Bolym. L ii. c. 77, p. 1093, 1094). But this unnatural league expired with the power 
of the Franks; and Abulpharagius (who died in 1280) considers the Maronites as a 
sect of Monothelites (Biblioth. Orient, torn. ii. p. 292). 

'* I find a description and history of the Marouites in the Voyage de la Syrie et du 
Mont Liban par La Koque (2 vols, in 12mo. Amsterdam, 1723; particularly torn. i. 
p. 42-47, p. 174-184, torn. ii. p. 10-12U). In the ancient part he copies the preju- 
dices of Nairon and the other Maronites of Rome, which Assemannus is afraid to re- 
nounce and ashamed to support. Jablonaki (Institut. Hist. Christ, tom. iii. p. 186), 
Niebuhr (Voyage de I'Arabie, &c., tom. ii. p. 346, 370-381), and, above all, the judi- 
cious Volney (Voyage en Kgypte et en Syrie, tom. ii. p. 8-31, Paris, 1787), may be 
consulted. 

"• The religion of the Armenians is briefly described by La Croze (Hist, du Christ, 
de TEthiopie et de TArraenie, p. 2G9-402\ He refers to the great Armenian History 
of Galanus (3 vols, in fol. Rome, 1 650-1 «j(U), and commends the state of Armenia in 
the iiid volume of the Nouveaux Mdinoires des Missions du Levant. The work of a 
Jesuit must have sterling merit when it is praised by La Croze. 

**** The schism of the Armenians is placed eighty-four years after the council of 
Chalcedon (Pagi, Critica, ad a.d. 535). It was consummated at the end of seventeen 
years; and it is from the year of Christ 552 that we date the sera of the Armenians 
(L'Art de ve'rifier les Dates, p. xxxv.). 



" Of the oldest and best-looking trees and young ones. Burckhardt's Travels in 

I counted eleven or twelve; twenty-five Syria, p. 19. — M. 

very large ones; about fifty of middling *» See vol. iii. ch. xx. p. 24. — M. 
size; and more than three hundred smaller 
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ference or suspense, till their vacant faith was finally occupied by the 
missionaries of Julian of Halicarnassus,^*^ who in Egypt, their com- 
mon exile, had been vanquished by the arguments or the influence of 
his rival Severus, the Monophysite patriarch of Antioch. The Arme- 
nians alone are the pure disciples of Eutyches, an unfortunate parent, 
who has been renounced by the greater part of his spiritual progeny. 
They alone persevere in the opinion that the manhood of Christ was 
created, or existed without creation, of a divine and incorruptible 
substance. Their adversaries reproach them with the adoration of 
a phantom ; and they retort the accusation, by deriding or execrating 
the blasphemy of the Jacobites, who impute to the Godhead the vile 
infirmities of the flesh, even the natural effects of nutrition and diges- 
tion. The religion of Armenia could not derive much glory from the 
learning or the power of its inhabitants. The royalty expired with 
the origin of their schism ; and their Christian kings, who arose and 
fell in the thirteenth century on the confines of Cilicia, were the 
clients of the Latins and the vassals of the Turkish sultan of Iconium. 
The helpless nation has seldom been permitted to enjoy the tran- 
quillity of servitude. From the earliest period to the present hour 
Armenia has been the theatre of perpetual war : the lands between 
Tauris and Erivan were dispeopled by the cruel policy of the Sophis ; 
and myriads of (Christian families were transplanted, to perish or to 
propagate in the distant provinces of Persia. Under the rod of 
oppression, the zeal of the Armenians is fervent and intrepid ; they 
have often preferred the crown of martyrdom to the white turban of 
Mahomet ; they devoutly hate the error and idolatry of the Greeks ; 
and their transient union with the Latins is not less devoid of truth 
than the thousand bishops whom their patriarch offered at the feet of 
the Roman pontiff. '^^ The catholic^ or patriarch, of the Armenians 
resides in the monastery of Ekmiasin, three leagues from Erivan. 
Forty-seven archbishops, each of whom may claim the obedience of 
four or five suffragans, are consecrated by his hand ; but the far 
greater part are only titular prelates, who dignify with their presence 
and service the simplicity of his court. As soon as they have per- 
formed the liturgy, they cultivate the garden ; and our bishops will 
hear with surprise that the austerity of their life increases in just 
proportion to the elevation of tlieir rank. In the fourscore thousand 

'*' The sentiments and success of Julian of Halicamassus may be seen in Liberatus 
(Brev. c. 19}, Itenaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 182, 303), and Assemannus (Bib- 
lioth. Orient, torn. ii. Dissertat. de Monophysitis, p. viii. p. 280). 

'** See a remarkable fact of the xiith century in the History of NicetsB Choniates 
(p. 258). Yet tliree hundred years before, Photius (Epietol. ii. p. 49, edit. Montacut.) 
had gloried in the conversion of the Armenians — Xttr^tuu ni^^** •^§ii^t [riit xit^rrmftn 
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towns or villages of his spiritual empire, the patriarch receives a small 
and voluntary tax from each person above the age of fifteen ; but the 
annual amount of six hundred thousand crowns is insufficient to supply 
the incessant demands of charity and tribute. Since the beginning 
of the last century the Armenians have obtained a large and lucra- 
tive share of the commerce of the East : in their return from Europe, 
the caravan usually halts in the neighbourhood of Erivan, the altars 
are enriched with the fruits of their patient industry ; and the faith of 
Eutyches is preached in their recent congregations of Barbary and 
Poland'^3 

V. In the rest of the Roman empire the despotism of the prince 
miffht eradicate or silence the sectaries of an obnoxious 

V Tire 

creed. But the stubborn temper of the Egyptians main- cciprs or 
tained their opposition to the synod of Chalcedon, and the "^'^^• 
policy of Justinian condescended to expect and to seize the oppor- 
tunity of discord. The Monophysite church of Alexandria ^^* was 
toni by the disputes of the corruptibles and incorruptMes^ and on the 
death of the patriarch the two factions upheld their respective candi- 
dates.'^* Gaian was the disciple of Julian, Theodosius had The 
been the pupil of Severus : the claims of the former were tIJ^'^us, 
supported by the consent of the monks and senators, the ^•^- *37-668. 
city and the province ; the latter depended on the priority of his 
ordination, the ftivour of the empress Theodora, and the arms of the 
eunuch Narses, which might have been used in more honourable war- 
fare. The exile of the popular candidate to Carthage and Sardinia 
inflamed the ferment of Alexandria ; and after a schism of one hun- 
dred and seventy years, the Gaianites still revered the memory and 
doctrine of their founder. The strength of numbers and of discipline 
was tried in a desperate and bloody conflict ; the streets were filled 
with the dead bodies of citizens and soldiers ; the pious women, as- 
cending the roofs of their houses, showered down every sharp or 
ponderous utensil on the heads of the enemy ; and the final victory 
of Narses was owing to the flames with which he wasted the third 
capital of the Roman world. But the lieutenant of Justinian had 
not conquered in the cause of an heretic; Theodosius himself was 

'*' The travelling Armeniaus are in the way of every traveller, and their mother 
church is on the high road between Constantinople and Ispahan: for their present 
state, see Fabricius i^Lux Evangelii, &c., c. xxxviii. p. 40-51), Olearins (1. iv. c. 40), 
Chardin (vol. ii. p. 2:^2), Tournefort (letti*e xx.\ and, above all, Tavemier (torn. i. 
p. 28-;^7, 510-')18), that rambling jeweller, who had read nothing, but had seen so 
much and so well. 

"* The history of the Alexandrian patriarchs, from Dioscorus to Benjamin, is taken 
from Renaudot (p. 114-104), and the second tome of the Annals of Eutychius. 

**^ Liberat. Brev. c. 20, 23; Victor. Chron. p. 329, 330; Procop. Anecdot. 
c. 26, 27. 
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speedily, though gently, removed ; and Paul of Tanis, an orthodox 
p^i monk, was raised to the throne of Athanasius. The powers 
A.D. 638. q( government were strained in his support ; he might 
appoint or displace the dukes and tribunes of Egjpt ; the allowance 
of bread, which Diocletian had granted, was suppressed, the churches 
were shut, and a nation of schismatics was deprived at once of their 
spiritual and carnal food. In his tuni, the tyrant was excommunicated 
by the zeal and revenge of the people ; and none except his servile 
Melchites would salute him as a man, a Christian, or a bishop. Yet 
such is the blindness of ambition, that, when Paul was expelled on a 
charge of murder, he solicited, with a bribe of seven hundred pounds 
of gold, his restoration to the same station of hatred and ignominy. 
Apoiunaru, H^s succcssor Apolliuaris entered the hostile city in military 
A.n.65i. array, alike qualified for prayer or for battle. His troojjs, 
under arms, were distributed through the streets ; the gates of the 
cathedral were guarded, and a chosen band was stationed in the 
choir to defend the person of their chief. He stood erect on his 
throne, and, throwing aside the upper garment of a warrior, suddenly 
appeared before the eyes of the multitude in the robes of patriarch of 
Alexandria. Astonishment held them mute; but no sooner had 
Apolliuaris begun to read the tome of St. Leo, than a volley of 
curses, and invectives, and stones assaulted the odious minister of the 
emperor and the synod. A charge was instantly sounded by the 
successor of the apostles ; the soldiers waded to their knees in blood ; 
and two hundred thousand Christians are said to have fallen by the 
sword : an incredible account, even if it be extended from the slaughter 
of a day to the eighteen years of the reign of Apolliuaris. Two suc- 
Kuiogius, ceeding patriarchs, Eulogius^*^ and John,^*' laboured in 
A.D. 680. |.jjg conversion of heretics with arms and arguments more 
worthy of their evangelical profession. The theological knowledge 
of Eulogius was displayed in many a volume, which magnified the 
errors of Eutyches and Severus, and attempted to reconcile the ambi- 
john. guous language of St. Cyril with the orthodox creed of pope 
A.0. 609. LgQ j^^ J |.jjg fathers of Chalcedon. The bounteous alms of 

**• Eulogius, who had been a monk of Antioch, was more conspicuous for subtlety 
than eloquence. He proves that the enemies of the faith, the Gaianites and Theodo- 
sians, ought not to be reconciled; that the same proposition may be orthodox in the 
mouth of St. Cyril, heretical in that of Severus; that the opposite assertions of St. L«o 
are equally true, &c. His writings are no longer extant, except in the Extracts of 
Photius, who had perused them with care and satisfaction, cod. ccviii., ccxxv., ccxxvi., 
ccxxvii., ccxxx., cclxxx. 

"' See the Life of John the Eleemosynary by his contemporary Leontius, bishop of 
Neapolis in Cyprus, whose Greek text, either lost or hidden, is reflected in the Latin 
version of Bnronius (a.d. 610, No. 9, a.d. 620, No. 8). Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. 
p. 763) and Fabricius (1. v. c. 11, tom. vii. p. 454) have made some critical obsex^ 
vations. 
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John the Eleemosynary were dictated by superstition, or benevolence, 
or policy. Seven thousand five hundred poor were maintained at his 
expense ; on his accession he found eight thousand pounds of gold in 
the treasury of the church ; he collected ten thousand from the liberality 
of the faithful ; yet the primate could boast in his testament that he 
left behind him no more than the third part of the smallest of the 
silver coins. The churches of Alexandria were delivered to the 
Catholics, the religion of the Monophysites was proscribed in Egypt, 
and a law was revived which excluded the natives from the honours 
and emoluments of the state. 

A more important conquest still remained, of the patriarch, the 
oracle and leader of the Effvptian church. Theodosius had 

. . . . . . Their 

resisted the threats and promises of Justinian with the spirit Beparauon 
of an apostle or an enthusiast. " Such," replied the pa- *° ^^' 
triarch, " were the offers of the tempter when he showed the kingdoms 
" of the earth. But my soul is far dearer to me than life or dominion. 
" The churches are in the hands of a prince who can kill the body ; 
" but my conscience is my own ; and in exile, poverty, or chains, I 
" will steadfastly adhere to the faith of my holy predecessors, Athana- 
" sius, Cyril, and Dioscorus. Anathema to the tome of Leo and the 
" synod of Chalcedon I Anathema to all who embrace their creed ! 
" Anathema to them now and for evermore I Naked came I out of 
" my mother's womb, naked shall I descend into the grave. Let 
" those who love God follow me and seek their salvation.'* After 
comforting his brethren, he embarked for Constantinople, and sus- 
tained, in six successive interviews, the almost irresistible weight of 
the royal presence. His opinions were favourably entertained in the 
palace and the city ; the influence of Theodora assured him a safe- 
conduct and honourable dismission ; and he ended his days, though 
not on the throne, yet in the bosom of his native country. On the 
news of his death, ApoUinaris indecently feasted the nobles and the 
clergy ; but his joy was checked by the intelligence of a new election ; 
and while he enjoyed the wealth of Alexandria, his rivals reigned in 
the monasteries of Thebais, and were maintained by the voluntary 
oblations of the people. A perpetual succession of patriarchs arose 
from the ashes of Theodosius ; and the Monophysite churches of 
Syria and Egypt were united by the name of Jacobites and the com- 
munion of the faith. But the same faith, which has been confined to 
a narrow sect of the Syrians, was diff'used over the mass of the 
Egyptian or Coptic nation, who almost unanimously rejected the 
decrees of the synod of Chalcedon. A thousand years were now 
elapsed since Egypt had ceased to be a kingdom, since the con- 
querors of Asia and Europe had trampled on the ready necks of a 
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people whose ancient wisdom and power ascends beyond the records 
of history. The conflict of zeal and persecution rekindled some 
sparks of their national spirit. They abjm-ed, with a foreign heresy, 
the manners and language of the Greeks : every Melchite, in their 
eyes, was a stranger, every Jacobite a citizen ; the alliance of mar- 
riage, the offices of humanity, were condemned as a deadly sin ; the 
natives renounced all allegiance to the emperor ; and his orders, at a 
distance from Alexandria, were obeyed only under the pressure of 
military forca A generous effort might have redeemed the religion 
and liberty of Egypt, and her six hundred monasteries might have 
poured forth their myriads of holy warriors, for whom death should 
have no terrors, since life had no comfort or delight. But experience 
has proved the distinction of active and passive courage ; the fanatic 
who endures without a groan the torture of the rack or the stake, 
would tremble and fly before the face of an armed enemy. Tlie 
pusillanimous temper of the Egyptians could only hope for a change 
of masters ; the arms of Chosroes depopulated the land, yet under his 
reign the Jacobites enjoyed a short and precarious respite. Tlie 
victory of Heraclius renewed and aggravated the persecution, and the 
patriarch again escaped from Alexandria to the desert In his flight, 
Benjamin, Benjamin was encouraged by a voice which bade him 
Sltrii^h?^ expect, at the end of ten years, the aid of a foreign nation, 
Aa».625 66i. marked like the Eg}'ptian8 themselves with the ancient 
rite of circumcision. The character of these deliverers, and the 
nature of the deliverance, will be hereafter explained ; and I shall 
step over the interval of eleven centuries to observe the present misery 
of the Jacobites of Egypt. The populous city of Cairo affords 
a residence, or rather a shelter, for their indigent j)atriarch and a 
remnant of ten bishops ; forty monasteries have survived the inroads 
of the Arabs ; and the progress of servitude and apostacy has reduced 
the Coptic nation to the despicable number of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand families ;'^® a race of illiterate beggars, whose only consola- 
tion is derived from the superior wretchedness of the Greek patriarch 
and his diminutive congregation.^^® 

**• This number is token from the curious Recherches sur leg Egyptiens et lea 
Chinois (torn. ii. p. 19J, 193); and appears more probable than the Gu(),0()u ancient 
or 15,000 modem Copts of Gemelli Caireri. Cyril Lucar, the Protestant patriarch 
of Constantinople, laments that those heretics were ten times moi*e numerous than 
his orthodox Greeks, ingeniously applying the ^tXXtu xiv hxahs hvtiarg «;Mve«i« 
of Homer (Iliad ii. 128), the most perfect expression of contemjit (Fabric. Lux 
Evangelii. 740). 

'** The history of the Copts, their religion, manners, &c., may be found in the Abb^ 
Renaudot's motley work, neither a translation nor an original"; the Chronicon Orien- 
tale of Peter, a Jacobite; in the two versions of Abi-aham Kcchellcnsis, Paris, 1(551; 
and John Simon Asseman, Venet. 1729. I'hese annals descend no lower than the 
ziiith century. The more recent accounts must be searched for in the travellers into 
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VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel to the Caesars, or a slave to the 
Caliphs, still gloried in the filial obedience of the kings of yi. thk 
Nubia and ^Ethiopia. He repaid their homage by magni- ^^^^^^^ 
fying their greatness ; and it was boldly asserted that they nubuxs. 
could bring into the field an hundred thousand horse, with an equal 
number of camels ; ^*° that their hand could pour or restrain the 
waters of the Nile ; ^** and the peace and plenty of Egypt was obtained, 
even in this world, by the intercession of the patriarch. In exile at 
Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to his patroness the con- 
version of the black nations of Nubia, from the tropic of Cancer to 
the confines of Abyssinia.^*^ Her design was suspected and emulated 
by the more orthodox emperor. The rival missionaries, a Melchite 
and a Jacobite, embarked at the same time ; but the empress, from a 
motive of love or fear, was more effectually obeyed ; and the Catholic 
priest was detained by the president of Thebais, while the king of 
Nubia and his court were hastily baptized in the faith of Dioscorus. 
The tardy envoy of Justinian was received and dismissed with honour ; 
but when he accused the heresy and treason of the Egyptians, the 
negro convert was instructed to reply that he would never abandon 
his brethren, the true believers, to the persecuting ministers of the 
synod of Chalcedon.^''^ During several ages the bishops of Nubia 
were named and consecrated by the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria : 
as late as the twelfth century Christianity prevailed ; and some rites, 
some ruins, are still visible in the savage towns of Sennaar and Don- 
gola.^** But the Nubians at length executed their threats of re- 
Egypt, and the Nouveaux Memoirea dea Miaaiona du Levant. In the hwt century 
Joseph Abudacnua, a native of Cairo, publiahed at Oxford, in thirty pagea, a alight 
Historia Jacobitanim, 147, post 150. 

>" About the year 737. See Kenaudot, Hiat. Patriarch. Alex. p. 221, 222; El- 
macin, Hiat. Saracen, p. 99. 

*** Ludolph. Hiat. ^thiopic. et Comment. 1. i. c. 8; Renaudot, Hiat. Patriarch. 
Alex. p. 480, &c. Thia opinion, introduced into Egypt and Europe by the artifice of 
the Copts, the pride of the Abyaainiana, the fear and ignorance of the Turks and Arab«^, 
has not even the semblance of truth. The raina of Ethiopia do not, in the increase 
of the Nile, consult the will of the monarch. If the river approachea at Napata within 
three daya* journey of the Red Sea (aee D'Anville'a Mapa), a canal that ahould divert 
its course would demand, and moat probably surpass, the power of the Cseaars. 

^ The Abyaainiana. who atill preaerve the featurea and olive complexion of the 
Araba, afford a proof that two thousand yeara are not aufficient to change the colour 
of the human race. The Nubians, an African race, are pure negroes, as black as those 
of Senegal or Congo, with flat noaea, thick lips, and woolly hair (Buffon, Hist. Natu- 
relle, torn. v. p. 117, 143, 144, 16G, 219, edit, in 12mo. Pjuis, 1709\ The ancients 
beheld, without much attention, the extraordinary phenomenon which has exercised 
the philosophers and theologians of modern times. 

*** Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, torn. i. p. 329. 

**♦ The Christianity of the Nubians, a.d. 1153, is attested by the sheriff al Edrisi, 
falsely described under the name of the Nubian geographer (p. 18), who represents 
them as a nation of Jacobites. The rays of historical light that twinkle in the history 
of Renaudot (p. 178, 220-224, 281-28f3, 405, 434, 451, 404), are all p^e^'ious to 
this Dcra. See the modem state in the Lettres Edifiantea (Recueil, iv.) and Busching 
(torn. ix. p. 152-159, par Berenger). 
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turning to the worship of idols ; the climate required the indulgence 
of polygamy, and they have finally preferred the triumph of the Koran 
to the abasement of the Cross. A metaphysical religion may appear 
too refined for the capacity of the negro race : yet a black or a parrot 
might be taught to repeat the words of the Chalcedonian or Mono- 
physite creed, 

Christianity was more deeply rooted in the Abyssinian empire ; 
_ ^ , and, althoua:h the correspondence has been sometimes in- 

CbuTch of ® ^ 

Abyarinia, tcrruptcd above seventy or an hundred years, the mother- 
church of Alexandria retains her colony in a state of perpetual 
pupilage. Seven bishops once composed the ^Ethiopic synod: had 
their number amounted to ten, they might have elected an inde- 
pendent primate ; and one of their kings was ambitious of promoting 
his brother to the ecclesiastical throne. But the event was foreseen, 
the increase was denied ; the episcopal office has been gradually con- 
fined to the abuna^^^^ the head and author of the Abyssinian priest- 
hood ; the patriarch supplies each vacancy with an Egyptian monk ; 
and the character of a stranger appears more venerable in the eyes 
of the people, less dangerous in those of the monarch. In the sixth 
century, when the schism of Egypt was confirmed, the rival chiefs, 
with their patrons Justinian and Theodora, strove to outstrip each 
other in the conquest of a remote and independent province. The 
industry of the empress was again victorious, and the pious Theodora 
has established in that sequestered church the faith and discipline of 
the Jacobites. ^*^ Encompassed on all sides by the enemies of their 
religion, the -Ethiopians slept near a thousand years, forgetful of the 
Ti,e world, by whom they were forgotten. They were awakened 

to Abf^a. by the Portuguese, who, turning the southern promontory 
1625-U50, ®^ Africa, appeared in India and the Red Sea, as if they 
^ had descended through the air from a distant planet. In 
the first moments of their interview, the subjects of Rome and Alex- 
andria observed the resemblance rather than the difference of their 
fiiith ; and each nation expected the most important benefits from an 
alliance with their Christian brethren. In their lonely situation the 
Ethiopians had almost relapsed into the savage life. Their vessels, 

•«* The abuna ia improperly dignified by the Latins with the title of patnarch. The 
Abyssiniana acknowledge only the four patriarchs, and their chief is no more than a 
metropolitan or national primate (Ludolph. Hist, ^thiopic. et Comment. 1. iii. c. 7). 
The seven bishops of Kenaudot (p. 511), who existed a.d. 1131, are unknown to the 
historian. 

** I know not why Assemannus CBiblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 384") should call in 
question these probable missions of Theodora into Nubia and ^Ethiopia. The slight 
notices of Abyssinia till the year 1500 are suj^plied by Uenaudot (p. 330-.'{4I, 381, 
382, 405, 443, &c., 452, 456, 463, 475, 480, 511, 525, 559-564) from the Coptic 
writers. The mind of Ludolphus was a perfect blank. 
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which had traded to Ceylon, scarcely presumed to navigate the rivers 
of Africa ; the ruins of Axume were deserted, the nation was scattered 
in villages, and the emperor, a pompous name, was content, both in 
peace and war, with the immoveable residence of a camp. Conscious 
of their own indigence, the Abyssinians had formed the rational 
project of importing the arts and ingenuity of Europe ;^^^ and their 
ambassadors at Rome and Lisbon were instructed to solicit a colony 
of smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, printers, surgeons, and physicians, 
for the use of their country. But the public danger soon called for 
the instant and effectual aid of arms and soldiers, to defend an un- 
warlike people from the barbarians who ravaged the inland country, 
and the Turks and Arabs who advanced from the sea-coast in more 
formidable array. ^Ethiopia was saved by four hundred and fifty 
Portuguese, who displayed in the field the native valour of Europeans, 
and the artificial powers of the musket and cannon. In a moment of 
terror the emperor had promised to reconcile himself and his subjects 
to the Catholic faith ; a Latin patriarch represented the supremacy of 
the pope ;^*® the empire, enlarged in a tenfold proportion, was supposed 
to contain more gold than the mines of America ; and the wildest 
hopes of avarice and zeal were built on the willing submission of the 
Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain had extorted were forsworn on the return 
of health. The Abyssinians still adhered with unshaken 
constancy to the Monophysite faith ; their languid belief the jcsuit*. 
was inflamed by the exercise of dispute ; they branded the 
Latins with the names of Arians and Nestorians, and imputed the 
adoration of jour gods to those who separated the two n«ntures of 
Christ Fremona, a place of worship, or rather of exile, was assigned 
to the Jesuit missionaries. Their skill in the liberal and mechanic 
arts, their theological leaniing, and the decency of their manners, 
inspired a barren esteem ; but they were not endowed with the gift 
of miracles,^^® and they vainly solicited a reinforcement of European 
troops. The patience and dexterity of forty years at length obtained 
a more favourable audience, and two emperors of Abyssinia were 

^^ Ludolph. Hwt. iEthiop. 1. iv. c. 5. The most necessary arts are now exercised 
by the Jews, and tbe foreign tnule is in the hands of the Armenians. What Gregory 
principally admired and envied was the industry of Europe— artos et opificia. 

**• John Bermudez, whose relation, printed at Lisbon, I56i», was ti-anslated into 
English by Purchaa (Pilgrims, 1. vii. c. 7, p. 1149, &c.), and from thence into French 
by La Croze (Christianisme d'Ethiopie, p. 92-265). The piece is curious; but the 
author may be suspected of deceiving Abyssinia, Rome, and Portugal. His title to 
the rank of patiiarch is dark and doubtful (Ludolph. Comment. No. 1(»1, p. 473). 

'^ Keligio Romana .... nee precibus patrum nee mimculis ab ipsis editis sufful- 
ciebatur, is the uncontradicted assurance of the devout emperor Susneus to hia 
patriarch Mendez (Ludolph. Comment. No. 126, p. r>29); and such assurances should 
be preciously kept, as an antidote against any marveUous legends. 

VOL. VI. P 
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persuaded that Rome could insure the temporal and eTerlasting 
happiness of her votaries. The first of these royal converts lost his 
crown and his life ; and the rebel army was sanctified by the abunoj 
who hurled an anathema at the apostate and absolved his subjects 
from their oath of fidelity. The fate of Zadcnghel was revenged by 
the courage and fortune of Susneus, who ascended the throne under 
the name of Segued, and more vigorously prosecuted the pious enter- 
prise of his kinsman. After the amusement of some unequal combats 
between the Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the emperor declared 
himself a proselyte to the synod of Chalcedon, presuming that his 
dergy and people would embrace without delay the religion of tlieir 
prince. The liberty of choice was succeeded by a law which imposed, 
under pain of death, the belief of the two natures of Christ: the 
Abyssinians were enjoined to work and to play on the Sabbath ; and 
Segued, in the face of Europe and Africa, renounced his connection 
converaion ^i^h the Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, Alphonso Mendez, 
OTil5?ror. ^^^ Catholic patriarch of iEthiopia, accepted, in the name 
Aj). 1626. Qf Urban VIIL, the homage and abjuration of his penitent. 
" I confess," said the emperor on his knees, " I confess that the pope is 
" the vicar of Christ, the successor of St. Peter, and the sovereign of 
" the world. To him I swear true obedience, and at his feet I offer 
" my person and kingdom." A similar oath was repeated by his son, 
his brother, the clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the court : 
the Latin patriarch was invested with honours and wealth ; and his 
missionaries erected their churches or citadels in the most convenient 
stations of the empire. The Jesuits themselves deplore the fatal 
indiscretion of their chief, who forgot the mildness of the gospel and 
the policy of his order, to introduce with hasty violence the liturgy of 
Rome and the inquisition of Portugal. He condemned the ancient 
practice of circumcision, which health rather than superstition had 
first invented in the cUmate of iEthiopia.^^° A new baptism, a new 
ordination, was inflicted on the natives ; and they trembled with horror 
when the most holy of the dead were torn from their graves, when the 
most illustrious of the living were excommunicated by a foreign priest 
In the defence of their religion and liberty the Abyssinians rose in 
arms, with desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebellions were 

** I am aware how tender is the question of circumciijion. Yet I will affirm, 1. 
That the Ethiopians have a physical reason for the circumcision of males, and even of 
females (Becherches Philosophiques sur les Amcricains, tom. ii.). 2. That it was 
practised in ^Ethiopia long before the introduction of Judaism or Christianity (Hcrodot. 
I. ii. c. 104; Marsham, Canon Chron. p. 72, 7it). "Infantes circumcidunt oh con- 
" Buetudinem non ob Judaismum," says Gregory the Abyssiniim priest (apud Fabric. 
Lux Christiana, p. 720). Tet, in the heat of dispute, the Portuguese wore sometimes 
branded with the name of uncircwncised (La Croze, p. 80; Ludolph. Hist, and Com- 
ment. 1. iii. c. 1). 
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extinguished in the blood of the insurgents : two abunas were slain in 
battle ; whole lemons were slaughtered in the field, or suffocated in 
their caverns ; and neither merit, nor rank, nor sex, could save from 
an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. But the victorious 
monarch was finally subdued by tlie constancy of the nation, of his 
mother, of his son, and of his most faithful friends. Segued listened 
to the voice of pity, of reason, perhaps of fear : and his edict of 
liberty of conscience instantly revealed the tyranny and weakness of 
the Jesuits. On the death of his father, Basilides expelled the Latin 
patriarch, and restored to the wishes of the nation the faith and dis- 
cipline of Egypt The Monophysite churches resounded yinai 
with a song of triumph, " that the sheep of Ethiopia were tKlroluf 
" now delivered from the hyaenas of the West;" and the a»»- ^^^a, &c 
gates of that solitary realm were for ever shut against the arts, the 
science, and the fanaticism of Europe.^^^ 

1^1 The three Protestant historians^ Ludolphus (Hist. iEthiopica, Francofurt, 1G81 ; 
CommentariuB, 1691; Kelatio Nova, &c. 169.'3, in folio), Geddea (Church History of 
Ethiopia, London, 1696, in Svo.), and La Croze (Hist, dii Christ ianisme d' Ethiopia 
et d'Arm^nie, La Haye, 1739, in 12mo.), have drawn their principal materials from 
the Jesuits, especially from the General History of Tellez, published in Portuguese at 
Coimbra, 1660. We might be surprised at their frankness ; but their most flagitious 
vice, the spirit of persecution, was in their eyes the most meritorious virtue. Ludol- 
phus possessed some, though a slight, advantage from the iEthiopic language, and the 
persoDal conversation of Gregory, a free-spirited Abyssinian priest, whom he invited 
from Rome to the court of Saxe-Gotha. See the Theologia .<Ethiopica of Gregory, in 
Fabricius, Lux Evangelii, p. 716-7a4.» 
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acquainted with this remote region. What- — M. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Plan of the last two [quarto] Volumes. — Succession and Characters of 
THE Greek Emperors of Constantinople, from the Time of Ueraclius to 
the Latin Conquest. 

I HAVE now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from Constantine 
Defects to Hcraclius, the regular series of the Roman emperors ; 
BySSune ^^^ faithfully exposed the prosperous and adverse fortunes 
""^'y- of their reigna Five centuries of the decline and fall of 
the empire have already elapsed ; but a period of more than eight 
hundred years still separates me from the term of my labours, the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks. Should I persevere in the 
same course, should I observe the same measure, a prolix and slender 
thread would be spun through many a volume, nor would the patient 
reader find an adequate reward of instruction or amusement. At 
every step, as we sink deeper in the decline and fall of the Eastern 
empire, the annals of each succeeding reign would impose a more 
ungrateful and melancholy task. These annals must continue to 
repeat a tedious and uniform tale of weakness and misery ; the natural 
connection of causes and events would be broken by frequent and hasty 
transitions, and a minute accumulation of circumstances must destroy 
the light and effect of those general pictures which compose the use 
and ornament of a remote history. From the time of Heraclius the 
Byzantine theatre is contracted and darkened : the line of empire, 
which had been defined by the laws of Justinian and the arms of 
Belisarius, recedes on all sides from our view ; the Roman name, the 
proper subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a narrow corner of 
Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constantinople ; and the fate of the 
Greek empire has been compared to that of the Rhine, which loses 
itself in the sands before its waters can mingle with the ocean. The 
scale of dominion is diminished to our view by the distance of time 
and place ; nor is the loss of extenial splendour compensated by the 
nobler gifts of virtue and genius. In the last moments of her decay 
Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and populous than Athens 
at her most flourishing aera, when a scanty sum of six thousand talents, 
or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, was possessed by twenty- 
one thousand male citizens of an adult age. But each of these citizens 
was a freeman who dared to assert the liberty of his thoughts, words, 
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and actions ; whose person and property were guarded by equal law ; 
and who exercised his independent vote in the government of the 
republic. Their numbers seem to be multiplied by the strong and 
various discriminations of character ; under the shield of freedom, on 
the wings of emulation and vanity, each Athenian aspired to the level 
of the national dignity ; from this commanding eminence some chosen 
spirits soared beyond the reach of a vulgar eye ; and the chances of 
superior merit in a great and populous kingdom, as they are proved 
by experience, would excuse the computation of imaginary milHons. 
The territones of Athens, Sparta, and their allies, do not exceed a 
moderate province of France or England ; but after the trophies of 
Salamis and Plataea, they expand in our fancy to the gigantic size of 
Asia, which had been trampled under the feet of the victorious Greeks. 
But the subjects of the Byzantine empire, who assume and dishonour 
the names both of Greeks and Romans, present a dead uniformity of 
abject vices, which are neither softened by the weakness of humanity 
nor animated by the vigour of memorable crimes. The freemen of 
antiquity might repeat with generous enthusiasm the sentence of 
Homer, '* that on the first day of his servitude the captive is deprived 
" of one half of his manly virtue." But the poet had only seen the 
effects of civil or domestic slavery, nor could he foretell that the 
second moiety of manhood must be annihilated by the spiritual des- 
potism, which shackles not only the actions but even the thoughts of 
the prostrate votary. By this double yoke the Greeks were oppressed 
under the successors of Heraclius ; the tyrant, a law of eternal justice, 
was degraded by the vices of his subjects ; and on the throne, in the 
camp, in the schools, we search, perhaps with fruitless diligence, the 
names and characters that may deser^^e to be rescued from oblivion. 
Nor are the defects of the subject compensated by the skill and variety 
of the painters. Of a space of eight hundred years, the four first 
centuries are overspread with a cloud interrupted by some faint and 
broken rays of historic light: in the lives of the emperors, from Maurice 
to Alexius, Basil the Macedonian has alone been the theme of a 
separate work ; and the absence, or loss, or imperfection of contem- 
porary evidence, must be poorly supplied by the doubtful authority of 
more recent compilers. The four last centuries are exempt from the 
reproach of penury : and with the Comnenian family the historic muse 
of Constantinople again revives, but her apparel is gaudy, her motions 
are without elegance or grace. A succession of priests, or courtiers, 
treads in each other's footsteps in the same path of servitude and 
superstition : their views are narrow, their judgment is feeble or cor- 
rupt : and we close the volume of copious barrenness, still ignorant of 
the causes of events, the characters of the actors, and the manners of 
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the times, which they celebrate or deplore. The observation which 
has been applied to a man may be extended to a whole people, that 
the energy of the sword is communicated to the pen ; and it will be 
found by experience that the tone of history will rise or fall with the 
spirit of the age. 

From these considerations I should have abandoned without regret 
itaconnoo. ^^e Grcck slaves and their servile historians, had I not 
S?I>iut£n?'' reflected that the fate of the Byzantine monarchy is pasnvely 
of the world, conncctcd with the most splendid and important revolutions 
which have changed the state of the world. The space of the lost 
provinces was immediately replenished with new colonies and rising 
kingdoms : the active virtues of peace and war deserted from the 
vanquished to the victorious nations ; and it is in their origin and 
conquests, in their religion and government, that we must explore the 
causes and eflfects of the decline and fall of the Eastern empire. Nor 
will this scope of narrative, the riches and variety of these materials, 
be incompatible with the unity of design and composition. As, in his 
daily prayers, the Musulman of Fez or Delhi still tiums his face 
towards the temple of Mecca, the historian's eye shall be always fixed 
on the city of Constantinople. The excursive line may embrace the 
wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but the circle will be ultimately reduced 
to the decreasing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle I shall now establish the plan of the last two 
volumes of the present work. The first chapter will con- 
iMt two tain, in a regular series, the emperors who reigned at Con- 
^ °™ stantinople during a period of six hundred years, from the 

days of Heraclius to the Latin conquest : a rapid abstract, which may 
be supported by a general appeal to the order and text of the original 
historians. In this introduction I shall confine myself to the revolu- 
tions of the throne, the succession of families, the personal characters 
of the Greek princes, the mode of their life and death, the maxims 
and influence of their domestic government, and the tendency of their 
reign to accelerate or suspend the downfal of the Eastern empire. 
Such a chronological review will serve to illustrate the various argu- 
ment of the subsequent chapters ; and each circumstance of the 
eventful story of the barbarians will adapt itself in a proper place to 
the Byzantine annals. The internal state of the empire, and the 
dangerous heresy of the Paulicians, which shook the East and enlight- 
ened the West, will be the subject of two separate chapters ; but these 
inquiries must be postponed till our farther progress shall have opened 
the view of the world in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian 
sera. Af);er this foundation of Byzantine history, the following nations 
will pass before our eyes, and each will occupy the space to which it 
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may be eDtitled by greatness or merit, or the degree of connection 
with the Roman world and the present age. I. The Franks; a 
general appellation which includes all the barbarians of France, Italy, 
and Germany, who were united by the sword and sceptre of Charle- 
magne. The persecution of images and their votaries separated Rome 
and Italy from the Byzantine throne, and prepared the restoration of 
the Roman empire in the West. II. The Arabs or Saracens. 
Three ample chapters will be devoted to this curious and interesting 
object In the first, after a picture of the country and its inhabitants, 
I shall investigate the character of Mahomet ; the character, religion, 
and success of the prophet In the second I shall lead the Arabs to 
the conquest of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the provinces of the Roman 
empire ; nor can I check their victorious career till they have over- 
thrown the monarchies of Persia and Spain. In the third I shall 
inquire how Constantinople and Europe were saved by the luxury and 
arts, the division and decay, of the empire of the caliphs. A single 
chapter will include. III. The Bulgarians, IV. Hungarians, and, 
V. Russians, who assaulted by sea or by land the provinces and the 
capital ; but the last of these, so important in their present greatness, 
will excite some curiosity in their origin and infancy. VI. The 
Normans ; or rather, the private adventurers of that warlike people, 
who founded a powerful kingdom in Apulia and Sicily, shook the 
throne of Constantinople, displayed the trophies of chivalry, and 
almost realised the wonders of romance. VIL The Latins ; the 
subjects of the pope, the nations of the West, who enlisted under the 
banner of the cross for the recovery or relief of the holy sepulchre. 
The Greek emperors were terrified and preserved by the myriads of 
pilgrims who marched to Jerusalem with Godfrey of Bouillon and the 
peers of Christendom. The second and third crusades trod in the 
footsteps of the first : Asia and Europe were mingled in a sacred war 
of two hundred years ; and the Christian powers were bravely resisted 
and finally expelled by Saladin and the Maraalukes of Egypt In 
these memorable crusades a fleet and army of French and Venetians 
were diverted from Syria to the Thraciau Bosphorus : they assaulted 
the capital, they subverted the Greek monarchy : and a dynasty of 
Latin princes was seated near threescore years on the throne of Con- 
stantine. VIII. The Greeks themselves, during this period of cap- 
tivity and exile, must be considered as a foreign nation ; the enemies, 
and again the sovereigns of Coiistantinopla Misfortune had rekindled 
a spark of national virtue ; and the Imperial series may be continued 
with some dignity from their restoration to the Turkish conquest 
IX. The Moguls and Tartars. By the arms of Zingis and his 
descendants the globe was shaken from China to Poland and Greece : 
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tbe sultans were overthrown : the caliphs fell, and the Caesars trembled 
on their throne. The victories of Tiraour suspended above fifty years 
the final ruin of the Byzantine empire. X. I have already noticed 
the first appearance of the Turks ; and the names of the fathers, of 
Seljuk and Otkman, discriminate the two successive dynasties of the 
nation which emerged in the eleventh century from the Scythian 
wilderness. The former established a potent and splendid kingdom 
from the banks of the Oxus to Antioch and Nice ; and the first crusade 
was provoked by the violation of Jerusalem and the danger of Con- 
stantinople. From an humble origin the Ottomans arose the scourge 
and terror of Christendom. Constantinople was besieged and taken 
by Mahomet II., and his triumph annihilates the remnant, the image, 
the title, of the Roman empire in the East. The schism of the 
Greeks will be connected with their last calamities and the restoration 
of learning in the Western world. I shall return from the captivity 
of the new to the ruins of ancient Rome ; and the venerable name, 
the interesting theme, will shed a ray of glory on the conclusion of 
my labours. 

The emperor Heraclius had punished a tyrant and ascended his 
g^joond throne ; and the memory of his reign is perpetuated by the 
SlddSfTh of transient conquest and irreparable loss of the Eastern pro- 
Heraciius. yincca After the death of Eudocia, his first wife, he dis- 
obeyed the patriarch and violated the laws by his second marriage 
with his niece Martina ; and the superstition of the Greeks beheld the 
judgment of Heaven in the diseases of the father and the deformity of 
his ofl^spring. But the opinion of an illegitimate birth is su£Scient to 
distract the choice and loosen the obedience of the people : the ambi- 
tion of Martina was quickened by maternal love, and perhaps by the 
envy of a step-mother; and the aged husband was too feeble to 
withstand the arts of conjugal allurements. Constantine, his eldest 
son, enjoyed in a mature age the title of Augustus ; but the weakness 
of his constitution required a colleague and a guardian, and he yielded 
A.D. 638. with secret reluctance to the partition of the empire. The 
July 4. senate was summoned to the palace to ratify or attest the 
association of Ileracleonas, the son of Martina : the imposition of the 
diadem was consecrated by the prayer and blessing of the patriarch ; 
the senators and patricians adored the majesty of the great emperor 
and the partners of his reign ; and as soon as the doors were thrown 
open they were hailed by the tumultuary but important voice of the 
A.D.639. soldiers. After an interval of five months the pompous 
January, ceremonics which formed the essence of the Byzantine state 
were celebrated in the cathedral and the hippodrome : the concord of 
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the royal brothers was affectedly displayed by the younger leaning on 
the arm of the elder ; and the name of Martina was mingled in the 
reluctant or venal acclamations of the people. Heraclius ^^j,, j^, 
survived this association about two years : his last testimony ^^^' "• 
declared his two sons the equal heirs of the Eastern empire, and com- 
manded them to honour his widow Martina as their mother and their 
sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on the throne with the name and 
attributes of royalty, she was checked by a firm, though consum- 
respectfiil, opposition ; and the dying embers of freedom "T.d.^mi. 
were kindled by the breath of superstitious prejudice. " We ^^«b™*ry. 
" reverence," exclaimed the voice of a citizen, " we reverence the 
" mother of our princes ; but to those princes alone our obedience 
" is due ; and Constantine, the elder emperor, is of an age to sustain, 
" in his own hands, the weight of the sceptre. Your sex is excluded 
" by nature from the toils of government. How could you combat, 
" how could you answer, the barbarians who, with hostile or friendly 
" intentions, may approach the royal city ? May Heaven avert 
** from the Roman republic this national disgrace, which would pro- 
" voke the patience of the slaves of Persia ! " Martina descended 
from the throne with indignation, and sought a refuge in the female 
apartment of the palace. The reign of Constantine the Third lasted 
only one hundred and three days : he expired in the thirtieth year of 
his age, and, although his life had been a long malady, a belief was 
entertained that poison had been the means, and his cruel stepmother 
the author, of his untimely fate. Martina reaped indeed „ . 

• Ilcracloonas, 

the harvest of his death, and assumed the government in a.d. 64i. 
the name of the surviving emperor ; but the incestuous 
widow of Heraclius was universally abhorred; the jealousy of the 
people was awakened, and the two orphans whom Constantine had 
left became the objects of the public care. It was in vain that the 
son of Martina, who was no more than fifteen years of age, was 
taught to declare himself the guardian of his nephews, one of whom 
he had presented at the baptismal font : it was in vain that he swore 
on the wood of the true cross to defend them against all their enemies. 
On his deathbed the late emperor had despatched a trusty servant 
to arm the troops and provinces of the East in the defence of his help- 
less children : the eloquence and liberality of Valentin had been suc- 
cessful, and from his camp of Chalcedon he boldly demanded the 
punishment of the assassins, and the restoration of the lawful heir. 

' Constantine III. is called by Eckhel clius I. see the genealogical table in this 
(vol. viii. p. 224) and other writers Hera- work, vol. v. p. 389.— S. 
cliufl II. For the descendanta of Hera- 
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The licence of the soldiers, who devoured the grapes and drank the 
wine of their Asiatic vineyards, provoked the citizens of Constanti- 
nople against the domestic authors of their calamities, and the dome 
of St. Sophia re-echoed, not with prayers and hymns, but with Uie 
clamours and imprecations of an enraged multitude. At their impe- 
rious command Ileracleonas appeared in the pulpit with the eldest of 
the royal orphans; Constans alone was saluted as emperor of the 
Romans, and a crown of gold, which had been taken from the tomb 
of Heraclius, was placed on his head, with the solemn benediction of 
the patriarch. But, in the tumult of joy and indignation, the church 
was pillaged, the sanctuary was polluted by a promiscuous crowd of 
Jews and barbarians ; and the Monothelite Pyrrhus, a creature of 
the empress, after dropping a protestation on the altar, escaped by a 
prudent flight from the zeal of tlie Catholics. A more serious and 
bloody task was reserved for the senate, who derived a temporary 
strength from the consent of the soldiers and people. The spirit of 
Roman freedom revived the ancient and awful examples of the judg- 
ment of tyrants, and the Imperial culprits were deposed and con- 
Panixhment demucd Bs the authors of the death of Constantino. But 
^Se^ ^he severity of the conscript fathers was stained by the 
^^T«4i. indiscriminate punishment of the innocent and the guilty : 
September. Martina and Ileracleonas were sentenced to the amputation, 
the former of her tongue, the latter of his nose ; and after this cruel 
execution they consumed the remainder of their days in exile and 
oblivion. The Greeks who were capable of reflection might find some 
consolation for their servitude by observing the abuse of power when 
it was lodged for a moment in the hands of an aristocracy. 

We shall imagine ourselves transported five hundred years back- 
wards to the age of the Antonines if we listen to the oration 
A.D.641.' which Constans II. pronounced in the twelfth year of his 
^**"'*'"* age before the Byzantine senate. After returning his 
thanks for the just punishment of the assassins who had intercepted 
the fairest hopes of his father's reign, " By the divine Providence," 
said the young emperor, "and by your righteous decree, Martina 
" and her incestuous progeny have been cast headlong from the 
" throne. Your majesty and wisdom have prevented the Roman 
" state from degenerating into lawless tyranny. I therefore exhort 
" and beseech you to stand forth as the counsellors and judges of the 
" common safety." The senators were gratified by the respectful 
address and liberal donative of their sovereign ; but these servile 
Greeks were unworthy and regardless of freedom ; and in his mind 
the lesson of an hour was quickly erased by the prejudices of the age 
and the habits of despotism. He retained only a jealous fear lest the 
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senate or people should one day invade the right of primogeniture, 
and seat his brother Theodosius on an equal throne. By the imposi- 
tion of holy orders, the grandson of Ileraclius was disqualified for the 
purple ; but this ceremony, which seemed to profane the sacraments 
of the church, was insufficient to appease the suspicions of the tyrant, 
and the death of the deacon Theodosius could alone expiate 
the crime of his royal birth.* His murder was avenged by 
the imprecations of the people, and the assassin, in the fulness of 
power, was driven from his capital into voluntary and perpetual exile. 
Constans embarked for Greece ; and, as if he meant to 
retort the abhorrence which he deserved, he is said, from 
the imperial galley, to have spit against the walls of his native city. 
After passing the winter at Athens, he sailed to Tarentum in Italy, 
visited Rome,** and concluded a long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacri- 
le^ous rapine by fixing his residence at Syracuse. But if Constans 
could fly from his people, he could not fly from himself. The remorse 
of his conscience created a phantom who pursued him by land and 
sea, by day and by night ; and the visionary Theodosius, presenting 
to his lips a cup of blood, said, or seemed to say, " Drink, brother, 
" drink " — a sure emblem of the aggravation of his guilt, since he 
had received from the hands of the deacon the mystic cup of the 
blood of Christ. Odious to himself and to mankind, Constans 
perished by domestic, perhaps by episcopal, treason in the capital 
of Sicily. A servant who waited in the bath, after pouring warm 
water on his head, struck him violently with the vase. He fell, 
stunned by the blow and suffocated by the water ; and his attendants, 
who wondered at the tedious delay, beheld with indifference the 
corpse of their lifeless emperor. The troops of Sicily invested with 
the purple an obscure youth, whose inimitable beauty eluded, and it 
might easily elude, the declining art of the painters and sculptors of 
the age. 

Constans had left in the Byzantine palace three sons, the eldest of 
whom had been clothed in his infancy with the purple. ^^^^^^ 
When the father summoned them to attend his person in tine i v.. 
Sicily, these precious hostages were detained by the Greeks, a.d. ees.' 

i/» n -I ' r Vi. 1 1 1 I'll September. 

and a nrm refusal informed hira that they were the children 
of the state. The news of his murder was conveyed with almost 
supernatural speed from Syracuse to Constantinople ; and Constan- 
tino, the eldest of his sons, inherited his throne without being the heir 

•* Ilis soldiers (according to Abul- laged the churches. He carried off the 

faradji, Chron. Syr. p. 11*2) called him brass roof of the Pantheon to Syracuse, or, 

another Cain. St. Martin, vol. xi. p. 379. aa Schlosser conceives, to Constantinople. 

— M. Schlosser, Geschichte der bilder-stiirmen- 

*» He was received in Rome, and pil- den Kaiser, p. 80. — M. 
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of the public hatred. His subjects contributed with zeal and alacrity 
to chastise the guilt and presumption of a province which had usurped 
the rights of the senate and people ; the young emperor sailed from 
the Hellespont with a powerful fleet, and the legions of Rome and 
Carthage were assembled under his standard in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse. The defeat of the Sicilian tyrant was easy, his punishment 
just, and his beauteous head was exposed in the hippodrome ; but I 
cannot applaud the clemency of a prince who, among a crowd of 
victims, condemned the son of a patrician for deploring with some 
bitterness the execution of a virtuous father. The youth was cas- 
trated : he survived the operation, and the memory of this indecent 
cruelty is preserved by the elevation of Germanus to the rank of a 
patriarch and saint. After pouring this bloody libation on his father's 
tomb, Constantino retunied to his capital ; and the growth of his 
young beard during the Sicilian voyage was announced, by the familiar 
surname of Pogonatus, to the Grecian world. But his reign, like 
that of his predecessor, was stained with fraternal discord. On his 
two brothers, Heraclius and Tiberius, he had bestowed the title of 
Augustus — an empty title, for they continued to languish, without 
trust or power, in the solitude of the palace. At their secret instiga- 
tion the troops of the Anatolian theme or province approached the 
city on the Asiatic side, demanded for the royal brothers the partition 
or exercise of sovereignty, and supported their seditious claim by a 
theological argument They were Cliristians, they cried, and ortho- 
dox Catholics, the sincere votaries of the holy^ and undivided Trinity. 
Since there are three equal persons in heaven, it is reasonable there 
should be three equal persons upon earth. The emperor invited these 
learned divines to a friendly conference, in which they might propose 
their arguments to the senate : they obeyed the summons, but the 
prospect of their bodies hanging on the gibbet in the suburb of Galata 
reconciled their companions to the unity of the reign of Constantino. 
He pardoned his brothers, and their names were still pronounced in 
the public acclamations ; but on the repetition or suspicion of a similar 
oftencc, the obnoxious princes were deprived of their titles and noses,* 
in the presence of the Catholic bishops who were assembled at (Jon- 
gtantiuople in the sixth general synod. In the close of his life Pogo- 
natus was anxious only to establish the right of primogeniture : the 
heir of his two sons, Justinian and Heraclius, was ofiered on the 
shrine of St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual adoption by the 

• SchloMer (Qeschichte der bilder-stUr- princes being closely secluded in the 

mondeu Kaiser, p. 90) supposes that the palace. The improbability of this circum- 

young princes were mutilated after the stance may be weighed against Gibbon's 

first insurrection; that after this the acts want of authority for his statement.— M. 
were still inscribed with their names, the 
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pope ; but the elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus, and 
the assurance of the empira 

After the decease of his father the inheritance of the Roman world 
devolved to Justinian II. ; and the name of a triumphant 
lawgiver was dishonoured by the vices of a boy, who imi- a.d. ess. " 
tated his namesake only in the expensive luxury of building. ^ *"* 
His passions were strong ; his understanding was feeble ; and he was 
intoxicated with a foolish pride that his birth had given him the com- 
mand of millions, of whom the smallest community would not have 
chosen him for their local magistrate. His favourite ministers were 
two beings the least susceptible of human sympathy, an eunuch and a 
monk : to the one he abandoned the palace, to the other the finances ; 
the former corrected the emperor's mother with a scourge, the latter 
suspended the insolvent tributaries, with their heads downwards, over 
a slow and smoky fire. Since the days of Coramodus and Caracalla 
the cruelty of the Roman princes had most commonly been the eflect 
of their fear ; but Justinian, who possessed some vigour of character, 
enjoyed the sufferings, and braved the revenge, of his subjects about 
ten years, till the measure was full of his crimes and of their patience. 
In a dark dungeon Leontius, a general of reputation, had groaned 
above three years, with some of the noblest and most deserving of the 
patricians : he was suddenly drawn forth to assume the government 
of Greece ; and this promotion of an injured man was a mark of the 
contempt rather than of the confidence of his prince. As he was fol- 
lowed to the port by the kind offices of his friends, Leontius observed, 
with a sigh, that he was a victim adorned for sacrifice, and that 
inevitable death would pursue his footsteps. They ventured to reply 
that glory and empire might be the recompence of a generous resolu- 
tion, that every order of men abhorred the reign of a monster, and 
that the hands of two hundred thousand patriots expected only the 
voice of a leader. The night was chosen for their deliverance ; and 
in the first effort of the conspirators the praefect was slain and the 
prisons were forced open : the emissaries of Leontius proclaimed in 
every street, " Christians, to St Sophia I " and the seasonable text of 
the patriarch, " This is the day of the Lord ! " was the prelude of an 
inflammatory sermon. From the church the people adjourned to 
the hippodrome : Justinian, in whose cause not a sword had been 
drawn, was dragged before these tumultuary judges, and their 
clamours demanded the instant death of the tyrant. But Leontius, 
who was already clothed with the purple, cast an eye of pity on the 
prostrate son of his own benefactor and of so many emperors. The 
life of Justinian was spared ; the amputation of his nose, perhaps of 
his tongue, was imperfectly performed : the happy flexibility of the 
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Greek language could impose the name of Rhinotmetus ; and the 
mutilated tyrant was hanished to Chereonae in Crim-Tartary, a lonely 
settlement, where corn, wine, and oil were imported as foreign luxuries. 
On the edge of the Scythian wilderness Justinian still cherished 
Hii exile. ^^® P^^^ ^f ^^^ birth, and the hope of his restoration. 
A.D. 696-705. After three years' exile, he received the pleasing intelli- 
gence that his injury was avenged by a second revolution, and 
that Leontius in his turn had been dethroned and mutilated by 
the rebel Apsimar, who assumed the more respectable name of 
Tiberius. But the claim of lineal succession was still formidable to 
a plebeian usurper ; and his jealousy was stimulated by the complaints 
and charges of the Chersonites, who beheld the vices of the tyrant in 
the spirit of the exile. With a band of followers, attached to his 
person by common hope or common despair, Justinian fled irom the 
inhospitable shore to the horde of the Chozars, who pitched their 
tents between the Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan entertained 
with pity and respect the royal suppliant: Phanagoria, once an 
opulent city, on the Asiatic side of the lake Maeotis, was assigned for 
his residence ; and every Roman prejudice was stifled in his marriage 
with the sister of the barbarian, who seems, however, from the name 
of Theodora, to have received the sacrament of baptism. But the 
faithless Chozar was soon tempted by the gold of Constantinople : 
and had not the design been revealed by the conjugal love of Theo- 
dora, her husband must have been assassinated or betrayed into 
the power of his enemiea After strangling, with his own hands, the 
two emissaries of the khan, Justinian sent back his wife to her brother, 
and embarked on the Euxine in search of new and more faithful 
allies. His vessel was assaulted by a violent tempest ; and one of his 
pious companions advised him to deserve the mercy of God by a vow 
of general forgiveness if he should be restored to the throne. " Of 
" forgiveness ? " replied the intrepid tyrant : " may I perish this 
" instant — ^may the Almighty whelm me in the waves, if I consent to 
" spare a single head of my enemies ! " He survived this impious 
menace, sailed into the mouth of the Danube, trusted his person in 
the royal village of the Bulgarians, and purchased the aid of Terbelis, 
a pagan conqueror, by the promise of his daughter, and a fair parti- 
tion of the treasures of the empire. The Bulgarian kingdom extended 
to the confines of Thrace ; and the two princes besieged Constanti- 
nople at the head of fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar was dismayed 
by the sudden and hostile apparition of his rival, whose head had 
been promised by the Chozar, and of whose evasion he was yet igno- 
rant After an absence of ten years the crimes of Justinian wei*e 
faintly remembered, and the birth and misfortunes of their hereditary 
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sovereign excited the pity of the multitude, ever discontented with 
the ruling powers ; and by the active diligence of his adherents he 
was introduced into the city and palace of Constantine. 

In rewarding his allies, and recalling his wife, Justinian displayed 
some sense of honour and gratitude ;* and Terbelis retired, nis restora- 
afker sweeping away an heap of gold coin which he mea- de«Hh"'* 
sured with his Scythian whip. But never was vow more ^'^ 'os^^i- 
religiously performed than the sacred oath of revenge which he had 
sworn amidst the storms of the Euxine. The two usurpers, for I 
must reserve the name of tyrant for the conqueror, were dragged into 
the hippodrome, the one from his prison, the other from his palace. 
Before their execution Leontius and Apsimar were cast prostrate in 
chains beneath the throne of the emperor ; and Justinian, planting a 
foot on each of their necks, contemplated above an hour the chariot- 
race, while the inconstant people shouted, in the words of the 
Psalmist, " Thou shalt trample on the asp and basilisk, and on the 
" lion and dragon shalt thou set thy foot !" The universal defection 
which he had once experienced might provoke him to repeat the 
wish of Caligula, that the Roman people had but one head. Yet I 
shall presume to observe that such a wish is unworthy of an ingenious 
tyrant, since his revenge and cruelty would have been extinguished 
by a single blow, instead of the slow variety of tortures which Justi- 
nian inflicted on the victims of his anger. His pleasures were inex- 
haustible : neither private virtue nor public service could expiate the 
guilt of active, or even passive, obedience to an established govern- 
ment ; and, during the six years of his new reign, he considered the 
axe, the cord, and the rack as the only instruments of royalty. But 
his most implacable hatred was pointed against the Chersonites, who 
had insulted his exile and violated the laws of hospitality. Their 
remote situation afforded some means of defence, or at least of 
escape ; and a grievous tax was imposed on Constantinople to supj)ly 
the preparations of a fleet and army. " All are guilty, and all must 
" perish," was the mandate of Justinian ; and the bloody execution 
was intrusted to his favourite Stephen, who was recommended by the 
epithet of the Savage. Yet even the savage Stephen imperfectly 
accomplished the intentions of his sovereign. The slowness of his 
attack allowed the greater part of the inhabitants to withdraw into 
the country ; and the minister of vengeance contented himself with 
reducing the youth of both sexes to a state of servitude, with roasting 
alive seven of the principal citizens, with drowning twenty in the sea, 
and with reserving forty-two in chains to receive their doom from the 
mouth of the emperor. In their return the fleet was driven on the 
• Of fear rather than of more generous motivea. Compare Le Beau, vol. xii. p. 64. — M, 
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rocky shores of Anatolia ; and Justinian applauded the obedience of 
the Euxine, which had involved so many thousands of his subjects 
and enemies in a common shipwreck : but the tyrant was still insa- 
tiate of blood ; and a second expedition was commanded to extirpate 
the remains of the proscribed colony. In the short interval the 
Chersonites had retunied to their city, and were prepared to die in 
arms ; the khan of the Chozars had renounced the cause of his odious 
brother ; the exiles of every province were assembled in Tauris ; and 
Bardanes, under the name of Philippicus, was invested with the 
purple. The Imperial troops, unwilling and unable to perpetrate the 
revenge of Justinian, escaped his displeasure by abjuring his allegi- 
ance : the fleet, under their new sovereign, steered back a more 
auspicious course to tlie harbours of Sinope and Constantinople ; and 
every tongue was prompt to pronounce, every hand to execute, the 
death of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, he was deserted by his 
barbarian guards ; and the stroke of the assassin was praised as an 
act of patriotism and Roman virtue. His son Tiberius had taken 
refuge in a church ; his aged grandmother guarded the door ; and 
the innocent youth, suspending round his neck the most formidable 
relics, embraced with one hand the altar, with the other the wood of 
the true cross. But the popular fury that dares to trample on super- 
stition, is deaf to the cries of humanity ; and the race of Ileraclius 
was extinguished after a reign of one hundred years. 

Between the fall of the Heraclian and the rise of the Isaurian 
_ dynasty, a short interval of six years is divided into three 

Aj>. 711. reigns, bardanes, or rhiiippicus, was nailed at Constanti- 
nople as an hero who had delivered his country from a 
tyrant ; and he might taste some moments of happiness in the first 
transports of sincere and universal joy. Justinian had left behind 
him an ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine : but this 
useful fund was soon and idly dissipated by his successor. On the 
festival of his birthday Philippicus entertained the multitude with the 
games of the hippodrome ; from thence he paraded through the 
streets with a thousand banners and a thousand trumpets ; refreshed 
himself in the baths of Zeuxippus, and, returning to the palace, enter- 
tained his nobles with a sumptuous banquet At the meridian hour 
he withdrew to his chamber, intoxicated with flattery and wine, and 
forgetful that his example had made every subject ambitious, and 
that every ambitious subject was his secret enemy. Some bold con- 
spirators introduced themselves in the disorder of the feast ; and the 
slumbering monarch was surprised, bound, blinded, and deposed, 
before he was sensible of his danger. Yet the traitors were deprived 
of theur reward; and the free voice of the senate and people 
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promoted Artemius firom the office of secretary to that of emperor : 
he assumed the title of Anastasius the Second, and dis- Aiuwt*. 
played in a short and troubled reign the virtues both of '|Sf/fi 
peace and war. But after the extinction of the Imperial "^^^ ** 
line the rule of obedience was violated, and every change diffused the 
seeds of new revolutions. In a mutiny of the fleet an obscure and 
reluctant officer of the revenue was forcibly invested with the purple ; 
after some months of a naval war, Anastasius resigned the sceptre ; 
and the conqueror, Theodosius the Third, submitted in his njeodo- 
turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, the general and l*^}{e. 
emperor of the Oriental troops. His two predecessors were J»n»»^' 
permitted to embrace the ecclesiastical profession : the restless impa- 
tience of Anastasius tempted him to risk and to lose his life in a 
treasonable enterprise ; but the last days of Theodosius were honour- 
able and secure. The single sublime word, " health," which he 
inscribed on his tomb, expresses the confidence of philosophy or 
religion ; and the fame of his miracles was long preserved among the 
people of Ephesus. This convenient shelter of the church might 
sometimes impose a lesson of clemency ; but it may be questioned 
whether it is for the public interest to diminish the perils of unsuc- 
cessful ambition. 

I have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant ; I shall briefly represent the 
founder of a new dynasty,* who is known to posterity by ^^ j^^ 
the invectives of his enemies, and whose public and private th© iwurian. 
life is involved in the ecclesiastical story of the Iconoclasts.** [ad. th.-s.] 
Yet in spite of the clamours of superstition, a favourable 

' With the reign of Leo III. Mr. Fin- which the materials of several of the sub- 
lay's ' History of the Byzantine Empire ' sequent notes are derived. — S. 
commences — a very valuable work, from 

^ Genealogy of the Isaurian dynasty : — 

Leo III. Imp. ob. a.d. 741. 

Irene, =: Constantinds Y. Copronymus, = Eudoda. 
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of the Chazars. 
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Leo IV. Nice- Chnsto- Nicetas. Eudoxus. Anthimu*. 
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m. Irene, an 
Athenian. 

Maria = Constantinub VI. = Theodata. 
Imp. deposed 797, 
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prejudice for the character of Leo the Isaurlan may be reasonably 
drawn from the obscurity of his birth and the duration of his reign. 
— I. In an age of manly spirit the prospect of an Imperial reward 
would have kindled every energy of the m'md, and produced a crowd 
of competitors as deserving as they were desirous to reign. Even in 
the corruption and debility of the modem Greeks the elevation of a 
plebeian from the last to the first rank of society supposes some quali- 
fications above the level of the multitude. He would probably be 
ignorant and disdainful of speculative science ; and, in the pursuit of 
fortune, he might absolve himself from the obligations of benevolence 
and justice ; but to his character we may ascribe the useful virtues of 
prudence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and the important 
art of gaining their confidence and directing their passions. It is 
agreed that Leo was a native of Isauria, and that Conon was his 
primitive name.* The writers, whose awkward satire is praise, 
describe him as an itinerant pedlar, who drove an ass with some 
paltry merchandise to the country fairs ; and foolishly relate that he 
met on the road some Jewish fortune-tellers, who promised him the 
Roman empire, on condition that he should abolish the worship of 
idols. A more probable account relates the migration of his father 
from Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exercised the lucrative trade 
of a grazier ; and he must have acquired considerable wealth, since 
the first introduction of his son was procured by a supply of five 
hundred sheep to the Imperial camp. His first service was in the 
guards of Justinian, where he soon attracted the notice, and by 
degrees the jealousy, of the tyrant. His valour and dexterity were 
conspicuous in the Colchian war: from Anastasius he received the 
command of the Anatolian legions, and by the suffrage of the soldiers 
he was raised to the empire with the general applause of the Roman 
world. — II. In this dangerous elevation Leo the Third supported 
himself against the envy of his equals, the discontent of a powerful 
faction, and the assaults of his foreign and domestic enemies. The 
Catholics, who accuse his religious innovations, arc obliged to confess 
that they were undertaken with temper and conducted with firmness. 
Their silence respects the wisdom of his administration and the 
purity of his manners. After a reigii of twenty-four years he peace- 
ably expired in the palace of Constantinople ; and the purple which 
he had acquired was transmitted by the right of inheritance to the 
third generation.^ 

• Tliough Leo is usually called an was probably called an Isaurian because 

Isuuiian, he was born at Gcrmauicia, a the Tsaurians api>e.ir to have been the 

city of Armeuia Minor, in the mountains subjecta of the euii)ire who had retained 

near the bordei-s of Cappadocia and Syria, the greatest shai-e of theu- original natiou- 

The family of Leo was a foreign one; and ality. S. 

Mr. Finlay (vol. i. p. 29) observes that ho »» During the latter part of his reign. 
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In a long reign of thirty-four years the son and successor of Leo, 
Constantine the Fifth, surnamed Copronymus, attacked with 
leas temperate zeal the images or idols of the church.* Their tine v. 
votaries have exhausted the bitterness of religious gall in A.D.741. 
their portrait of this spotted panther, this antichrist, this 
flying dragon of the serpent's seed, who surpassed the vices of Elaga- 
balus and Nero. His reign was a long butchery of whatever was 
most noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire. In person, the 
emperor assisted at the execution of his victims, surveyed their 
agonies, listened to their groans, and indulged, without satiating, his 
appetite for blood: a plate of noses was accepted as a grateful 
ofiering, and his domestics were often scourged or mutilated by the 
royal hand. His surname was derived from his pollution of his 
baptismal font The infant might be excused ; but the manly plea- 
sures of Copronymus degraded him below the level of a brute ; his 
lust confounded the eternal distinctions of sex and species, and he 
seemed to extract some unnatural delight from the objects most 
ofiensive to human sense. In his religion the Iconoclast was an 
Heretic, a Jew, a Mahometan, a Pagan, and an Atheist ; and his 
belief of an invisible power could be discovered only in his magic 
rites, human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the 
daemons of antiquity. His life was stained with the most opposite 
vices, and the ulcers which covered his body anticipated before his 
death the sentiment of hell-tortures. Of these accusations, which I 
have so patiently copied, a part is refuted by its own absurdity ; and 
in the private anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is more easy as 
the detection is more difficult Without adopting the pernicious 
maxim, that, where much is alleged, something must be true, I can 
however discern that Constantine the Fifth was dissolute and cruel. 
Calumny is more prone to exaggerate than to invent; and her 
licentious tongue is checked in some measure by the experience of 
the age and country to which she appeals. Of the bishops and 
monks, the generals and magistrates, who are said to have suffered 
under his reign, the numbers are recorded, the names were con- 

the hostilities of the Saracens, who in- on the death of Leo III., Artavasdus, 

Tested a Pergamenian, named TiberiuB, who had married his daughter Anna, 

with the purple, and proclaimed him as seized the throne, defeated Constantine, 

the sou of Justinian, and an earthquake was proclaimed emperor, and associated 

which destroyed the walls of Constanti- with him in the empire his eldest son 

nople, compelled Leo greatly to increase Nicephorus. But in 743 Constantinople 

the burden of taxation upon his subjects, was taken by the troops of Constantine, 

A twelfth was exacted in addition to every and both Artavasdus and his sons were 

aureiis (»«]i«r^a) as a waU-tax. Theo- put to death. There are coins extant both 

phanes, p. 275; Schlosser, Qeschichte der of Artavasdus and Nicephorus (Eckhel, 

Bilder-stiirmenden Kaiser, p. 197.— M. vol. viii. p. 233). — S. 
' Gibbon has omitted to mention that, 
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spicuous, the execution was public, the mutilation visible and per- 
manent^ The Catholics hated the person and government of Copro- 
nymus ; but even their hatred is a proof of their oppression. They 
dissembled the provocations which might excuse or justify his rigour, 
but even these provocations must gradually inflame his resentment 
and harden his temper in the use or the abuse of despotism. Yet 
the character of the fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit, nor 
did his government always deserve the curses or the contempt of the 
Greeks. From the confession of his enemies I am informed of the 
restoration of an ancient aqueduct, of the redemption of two thousand 
five hundred captives, of the uncommon plenty of the times, and of 
the new colonies with which he repeopled Constantinople and the 
Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise his activity and courage ; 
he was on horseback in the field at the head of his legions; and, 
although the fortune of his arms was various, he triumphed bj sea 
and land, on the Euphrates and the Danube, in civil and barbarian 
war. Heretical praise must be cast into the scale to counterbalance 
the weight of orthodox invective. The Iconoclasts revered the 
virtues of the prince : forty years after his death they still prayed 
before the tomb of the saint A miraculous vision was propagated 
by fanaticism or fraud : and the Christian hero appeared on a milk- 
white steed, brandishing his lance against the pagans of Bulgaria : 
'* An absurd fable,** says the Catholic historian, " since Copronymus 
'* is chained with the daemons in the abyss of hell.*' 

Leo the Fourth, the son of the fifth and the father of the sixth 

Constantine, was of a feeble constitution both of mind** and 
A.D. 776. body, and the principal care of his reign was the settlement 

of the succession. The association of the young Constantine 
was urged by the ofiScious zeal of his subjects; and the emperor, 
conscious of his decay, complied, after a prudent hesitation, with 
their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, at the age of five years, 
was crowned with his mother Irene ; and the national consent was 
ratified by every circumstance of pomp and solemnity that could 
dazzle the eyes or bind the conscience of the Greeks. An oath of 
fidelity was administered in the palace, the church, and the hippo- 
drome, to the several orders of the state, who adjured the holy names 

" He ia accused of burning the library feesors. Qesch. der Bilder-sturmenden 

of Constantinople, founded by Julian, Kaiser, p. 264; compare Le Beau, vol. xii. 

with its president and twelve professors, p. 156. — M. 

This eastern Sorbonne had discomfited ^ Schlosser thinks more highly of Leo's 

the Imperial theologians on the great mind; but his only proof of his supe- 

question of image-worship. Schlosser ob- riority is the successes of his generals 

serves that this accidental fire took place against the Saracens. Schlosser, p. 2o6. 

six yeai's after the emperor had laid the — M. 
question of image-worship before the pro- 
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of the son and mother of God. " Be witness, O Christ ! that we 
" will watch over the safety of Constantine the son of Leo, expose 
" our lives in his service, and bear true allegiance to his person and 
" posterity." They, pledged their faith on the wood of the true 
cross, and the act of their engagement was deposited on the altar of 
St. Sophia. The first to swear, and the first to violate their oath, 
were the five sons of Copronymus by a second marriage ; and the 
story of these princes is singular and tragic. The right of primo- 
geniture excluded them from the throne ; the injustice of their elder 
brother defrauded them of a legacy of about two millions sterling ; 
some vain titles were not deemed a sufficient compensation for wealth 
and power ; and they repeatedly conspired against their nephew, before 
and after the death of his father. Their first attempt was pardoned; 
for the second oflence* they were condemned to the ecclesiastical 
state ; and for the third treason, Nicephorus, the eldest and most 
guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and his four brothers, Christopher, 
Nicetas, Anthimus, and Eudoxus, were punished, as a milder sen- 
tence, by the amputation of their tongues. After five years' con- 
finement they escaped to the church of St. Sophia, and displayed a 
pathetic spectacle to the people. " Countrymen and Christians," 
cried Nicephorus for himself and his mute brethren, " behold the sons 
" of your emperor, if you can still recognise our features in this 
" miserable state. A life, an imperfect life, is all that the malice of 
" our enemies has spared. It is now threatened, and we now throw 
" ourselves on your compassion." The rising murmur might have 
produced a revolution had it not been checked by the presence of a 
minister, who soothed the unhappy princes with flattery and hope, and 
gently drew them from the sanctuary to the palace. They were 
speedily embarked for Greece, and Athens was allotted for the place 
of their exile. In this calm retreat, and in their helpless condition, 
Nicephorus and his brothers were tormented by the thirst of power, 
and tempted by a Sclavonian chief, who oflered to break their prison 
and to lead them in arms, and in the purple, to the gates of Con- 
stantinople. But the Athenian people, ever zealous in the cause of 
Irene, prevented her justice or cruelty ; and the five sons of Copro- 
nymus were plunged in eternal darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a barbarian wife, the 
daughter of the khan of the Chozars ; but in the marriage -j^^^. 
of his heir he preferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan, 25? Jiie 
seventeen years old, whose sole fortune must have con- a^.78o, 
sisted in her personal accomplishments. The nuptials of 

* The second ofifence was on the accoBsion of the young Constantine. — ^M. 
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T-rCo and Irene were celebrated with royal pomp ; she soon acquired 
the love and confidence of a feeble husband, and in his testament he 
declared the empress guardian of the Roman world, and of their son 
Constantine the Sixth, who was no more than ten years of age. 
During his childhood, Irene most ably and assiduously discharged, 
in her public administration, the duties of a faithful mother ; and her 
zeal in the restoration of images has deserved the name and honours 
of a saint, which she still occupies in the Greek calendar. But the 
emperor attained the maturity of youth ; the maternal yoke became 
more grievous ; and he listened to the favourites of his own age, who 
shared his pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his power. Their 
reasons convinced him of his right, their praises of his ability, to 
reign ; and he consented to reward the services of Irene by a peiv 
petual banishment to the isle of Sicily. But her vigilance and penetra- 
tion easily disconcerted their rash projects : a similar, or more severe, 
punishment was retaliated on themselves and their advisers; and 
Irene inflicted on the ungrateful prince the chastisement of a boy. 
After this contest the mother and the son were at the head of two 
domestic factions ; and instead of mild influence and voluntary obe- 
dience, she held in chains a captive and an enemy. The empress was 
overthrown by the abuse of victory ; the oath of fidelity, which she 
exacted to herself alone, was pronounced with reluctant murmurs ; 
and ihe bold refusal of the Armenian guards encouraged a free and 
general declaration that (^nstantine the Sixth was the lawful emperor 
of the Romans. In this character he ascended his hereditary throne, 
and dismissed Irene to a life of solitude and repose. But her haughty 
spirit condescended to the arts of dissimulation : she flattered the 
bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial tenderness of the prince, 
regained his confidence, and betrayed his credulity. The character 
of Constantine was not destitute of sense or spirit ; but his education 
had been studiously neglected ; and his ambitious mother exposed to 
the public censure the vices which she had nourished and the actions 
which she had secretly advised: his divorce and second marriage 
ofiended the prejudices of the clergy, and by his imprudent rigour he 
forfeited the attachment of the Armenian guards. A powerful con- 
spiracy was formed for the restoration of Irene ; and the secret, 
though widely difliised, was faithfully kept above eight months, till 
the emperor, suspicious of his danger, escaped from Constantinople 
with the design of appealing to the provinces and armies. By this 
hasty flight the empress was left on the brink of the precipice ; yet 
before she implored the mercy of her son, Irene addressed a private 
epistle to the friends whom she had placed about his person, with a 
menace, that unless they accomplished, Bhe would reveal, their treason. 
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Their fear rendered them intrepid ; they seized the emperor on the 
Asiatic shore, and he was transported to the porphyry apartment of 
the palace, where he had first seen the light. In the mind of Irene 
ambition had stifled every sentiment of humanity and nature ; and it 
was decreed in her bloody council that Constantine should be rendered 
incapable of the throne : her emissaries assaulted the sleeping prince, 
and stabbed their daggers with such violence and precipitation into 
his eyes as if they meant to execute a mortal sentence. An ambiguous 
passage of Theophanes persuaded the annalist of the church that 
death was the immediate consequence of this barbarous execution. 
The Catholics have been deceived or subdued by the authority of 
Baronius ; and Protestant zeal has re-echoed the words of a cardinal, 
desirous, as it should seem, to favour the patroness of images.* Yet 
the blind son of Irene survived many years, oppressed by the court 
and forgotten by the world : the Isaurian dynasty was silently extin- 
guished ; and the memory of Constantine was recalled only by the 
nuptials of his daughter Euphrosyne with the emperor Michael the 
Second. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the unnatural 
mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the history of irene. 
crimes. To her bloody deed superstition has attributed a ^^7*9?** 
subsequent darkness of seventeen days, during which many ^^«^^ *•• 
vessels in mid^day were driven from their course, as if the sun, a 
globe of fire so vast and so remote, could sympathise with the atoms 
of a revolving planet. On earth, the crime of Irene was left five 
years unpunished ; her reign was crowned with external splendour ; 
and if she could silence the voice of conscience, she neither heard nor 
regarded the reproaches of mankind. The Roman world bowed to 
the government of a female ; and as she moved through the streets of 
Constantinople the reins of four milk-white steeds were held by as 
many patricians, who marched on foot before the golden chariot of 
their queea But these patricians were for the most part eunuchs ; 
and their black ingratitude justified, on this occasion, the popular 
hatred and contempt. Raised, enriched, intrusted with the first 
dignities of the empire, they basely conspired against their bene- 
factress ; the great treasurer Nicephorus was secretly invested with the 
purple ; her successor was introduced into the palace, and crowned at 
St. Sophia by the venal patriarch. In their first interview she 
recapitulated with dignity the revolutions of her life, gently accused 
the perfidy of Nicephorus, insinuated that he owed his life to her 
unsuspicious clemency, and, for the throne and treasures which she 

* Gibbon has been attacked on account fended by Schlosser, p. 327. Compare 
of this statement, but is sucoessfidly de* Le Beau, vol. zii. p. 372. — M. 
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resigned, solicited a decent and honourable retreat. His avarice 
refused this modest compensation ; and, in her exile of the isle of 
Lesl>os, the empress earned a scanty subsistence by the labours of her 
distaff. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal than 

Nicephorus, but none perhaps have more deeply incurred the 
A.O.802. universal abhorrence of their people. His character was 

stained with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, 
and avarice : his want of virtue was not redeemed by any superior 
talents, nor his want of talents by any pleasing qualifications. 
Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus was vanquished by the 
Saracens and slain by the Bulgarians ; and the advantage of his 
death overbalanced, in the public opinion, the destruction of a Roman 

army.* His son and heir Stauracius escaped from the field 

Suuracius. . ,•' . _ ^ . .1 r • • ti* 

A.D. 811. With a mortal wound ; yet six months of an expmng life were 
" ^ ' sufficient to refute his indecent, though popular declaration, 
that he would in all things avoid the example of his father. On the 
near prospect of his decease, Michael, the great master of the palace, 
and the husband of his sister Procopia, was named by every person 
of the palace and city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious of 
a sceptre now falling from his hand, he conspired against the life of 
his successor, and cherished the idea of changing to a democracy the 
Roman empire. But these rash projects served only to inflame the 
zeal of the people and to remove the scruples of the candidate : 
Michael the First accepted the purple, and before he sunk into the 
grave the son of Nicephorus implored the clemency of his new 
Michuci I., sovereign. Had Michael in an age of peace ascended an 
i^^'fiu^^' hereditarj^ throne, he might have reigned and died the father 
October a. Qf i^jg people : but his mild virtues were adapted to the shade 
of private life, nor was he capable of controlling the ambition of his 
equals, or of resisting the arms of the victorious Bulgarians. While 
his want of ability and success exposed him to the contempt of the 
soldiers, the masculine spirit of his wife Procopia awakened their 
indignation. Even the Greeks of the ninth century were provoked 
by the insolence of a female who, in the front of the standards, pre- 
sumed to direct their discipline and animate their valour ; and their 
licentious clamours advised the new Semiramis to reverence the 
majesty of a Roman camp. After an unsuccessful campaign the 

• The Syrian historian Aboulfaradj, " whole he appears to have been an able 

Chron. Syr. p. 13:J, 139, speaks of him as " and huuiane prince. He has certainly 

a brave, prudent, and pious prince, for- " obtained a woi-se i*eputation in history 

midable to the Arabs. St. Martin, c. xii. " than many emperors who have been 

p. 402; compare Schlosser, p. 350. — M. "guilty of greater crimes." Byzantine 

Finlay also remarks that " on the EUnpire, vol. i. p. 1 10. — S. 
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emperor left, in their winter-quarters of Thrace, a disaffected array 
under the command of his enemies ; and their artful eloquence per- 
suaded the soldiers to break the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade 
the husband of Procopia, and to assert the right of a military election. 
They marched towards the capital : yet the clergy, the senate, and 
the people of Constantinople adhered to the cause of Michael ; and 
the troops and treasures of Asia might have protracted the mischiefe 
of civil war. But his humanity (by the ambitious it will be termed 
his weakness) protested that not a drop of Christian blood should be 
shed in his quarrel, and his messengers presented the conquerors with 
the keys of the city and the palace. They were disarmed by his 
innocence and submission ; his life and his eyes were spared ; and the 
Imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of solitude and religion above 
thirty-two years after he had been stripped of the purple and separated 
from his wife. 

A rebel, in the time of Nicephorus, the famous and unfortunate 
Bardanes, had once the curiosity to consult an Asiatic pro- Leo y. the 
phet, who, after prognosticating his fall, announced the ^^l^^ 
fortunes of his three principal officers, Leo the Armenian, J"^»i- 
Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas the Cappadocian, the successive 
reigns of the two former, the fruitless and fatiil enterprise of the third. 
This prediction was verified, or rather was produced, by the event. 
Ten years afterwards, when the Thracian camp rejected the husband 
of Procopia, the crown was presented to the same Leo, the first in 
military rank and the secret author of the mutiny. As he aflfected 
to hesitate, ** With this sword," said his companion Michael, " I will 
*' open the gates of Constantinople to your Imperial sway, or in- 
" stantly plunge it into your bosom, if you obstinately resist the just 
*' desires of your fellow-soldiers.'* The compliance of the Armenian 
was rewarded with the empire, and he reigned seven years and a half 
under the name of Leo the Fifth. Educated in a camp, and ignorant 
both of laws and letters, he introduced into his civil government the 
rigour and even cruelty of military discipline ; but if his severity was 
sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was always formidable to 
the guilty. His religious inconstancy was taxed by the epithet of 
Chameleon, but the Catholics have acknowledged, by the voice of a 
saint and confessors, that the life of the Iconoclast was useful to the 
republic. The zeal of his companion Michael was repaid with riches, 
honours, and military command; and his subordinate talents were 
beneficially employed in the public service. Yet the Phrygian was 
dissatisfied at receiving as a favour a scanty portion of the Imperial 
prize which he had bestowed on his equal ; and his discontent, which 
sometimes evaporated in hasty discourse, at length assumed a more 
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threatening and hostile aspect against a prince whom he represented 
as a cruel tyrant That tyrant, however, repeatedly detected, warned, 
and dismissed the old companion of his arms, till fear and resentment 
prevailed over gratitude; and Michael, after a scrutiny into his 
actions and designs, was convicted of treason, and sentenced to be 
burnt alive in the furnace of the private baths. The devout humanity 
of the empress Theophano was fatal to her husband and family. A 
solemn day, the twenty-fifth of December, had been fixed for the 
execution : she urged that the anniversary of the Saviour s birth 
would be profaned by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented 
with reluctance to a decent respite. But on the vigil of the feast 
his sleepless anxiety prompted him to visit at the dead of night the 
chamber in which his enemy was confined : he beheld him released 
from his chain, and stretched on his gaoler's bed in a profound 
slumber : Leo was alarmed at these signs of security and intelligence ; 
but though he retired with silent steps, his entrance and departure 
were noticed by a slave who lay concealed in a corner of the prison. 
Under the pretence of requesting the spiritual aid of a confessor, 
Michael informed the conspirators that their lives depended on his 
discretion, and that a few hours were left to assure their own safety, 
by the deliverance of their friend and country. On the great fes- 
tivals a chosen band of priests and chanters was admitted into the 
palace by a private gate to sing matins in the chapel ; and Leo, who 
regulated with the same strictness the discipline of the choir and of 
the camp, was seldom absent from these early devotions. In the 
ecclesiastical habit, but with swords under their robes, the conspirators 
mingled with the procession, lurked in the angles of the chapel, and 
expected, as the signal of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by 
the emperor himself. The imperfect light, and the uniformity of 
dress, might have favoured his escape, while their assault was pointed 
against a harmless priest; but they soon discovered their mistake, 
and encompassed on all sides the royal victim. Without a weapon 
and without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, and stood at bay 
against the hunters of his life ; but as he asked for mercy, " This 
" is the hour, not of mercy, but of vengeance," was the inexorable 
reply. The stroke of a well-aimed sword separated from his body 
the right arm and the cross, and Leo the Armenian was slain at the 
foot of the altar. 

A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed in Michael the 
Ml haei Second, who from a defect in his speech was surnamed the 
the Slam-* Stammerer. He was snatched from the fiery furnace to 

merer. , , -, , i*!! ••! 

A.D. 820. the sovereignty of an empire ; and as m the tumult a smith 
could not readily be found, the fetters remained on his legs 
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several hours after he was seated on the throne of the Caesars. The 
royal blood which had been the price of his elevation was unpro- 
fitably spent : in the purple he retained the ignoble vices of his 
origin ; and Michael lost his provinces with as supine indifference as 
if they had been the inheritance of his fathers. His title was disputed 
by Thomas, the last of the military triumvirate, who transported into 
Europe fourscore thousand barbarians from the banks of the Tigris 
and the shores of the Caspian. He formed the siege of Constanti- 
nople ; but the capital was defended with spiritual and carnal weapons ; 
a Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and Thomas 
had the misfortune or the weakness to fall alive into the power of the 
conqueror. The hands and feet of the rebel were amputated; he 
was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults of the people, was led 
through the streets, which he sprinkled with his blood. The depra- 
vation of manners, as savage as they were corrupt, is marked by the 
presence of the emperor himself. Deaf to the lamentations of a 
fellow-soldier, he incessantly pressed the discovery of more accom- 
plices, till his curiosity was checked by the question of an honest or 
guilty minister : " Would you give credit to an enemy against 
" the most faithful of your friends ? " After the death of his first 
wife, the emperor, at the request of the senate, drew from her mo- 
nastery Euphrosyne, the daughter of Const antine the Sixth. Her 
august birth might justify a stipulation in the marriage-contract 
that her children should equally share the empire with their elder 
brother. But the nuptials of Michael and Euphrosyne were barren ; 
and she was content with the title of mother of Theophilus, his son 
and successor. 

The character of Theophilus is a rare example in which religious 
zeal has allowed and perhaps magnified the virtues of an 
heretic and a persecutor. His valour was often felt by the aj>. 829. 
enemies, and his justice by the subjects, of the monarchy ; 
but the valour of Theophilus was rash and fruitless, and his justice 
arbitrary and cruel. He displayed the banner of the cross against 
the Saracens ; but his five expeditions were concluded by a signal 
overthrow : Amorium, the native city of his ancestors, was levelled 
with the ground, and from his military toils he derived only the 
surname of the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a sovereign is com- 
prised in the institution of laws and the choice of magistrates, and, 
while he seems without action, his civil government revolves round his 
centre with the silence and order of the planetary system. But the 
justice of Theophilus was fashioned on the model of the Oriental 
despots, who, in personal and irregular acts of authority, consult the 
reason or passion of the moment, without measuring the sentence by 
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the law, or the penalty by the offence. A poor woman threw herself 
at the emperor's feet to complain of a powerful neighbour, the brother 
of the empress, who had raised his palace-wall to such an inconvenient 
height, that her humble dwelling was excluded fipom light and air ! 
On the proof of the fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, 
sufficient or ample damages to the plaintiff, the sovereign adjudged to 
her use and benefit the palace and the ground. Nor was Theophilus 
content with this extravagant satisfaction : his zeal converted a civil 
trespass into a criminal act; and the unfortunate patrician was 
stripped and scourged in the public place of Constantinople. For 
some venial offences, some defect of equity or vigilance, the principal 
ministers, a praefect, a quaestor, a captain of the guards, were 
banished or mutilated, or scalded with boiling pitch, or burnt alive 
in the hippodrome; and as these dreadful examples might be the 
effects of error or caprice, they must have alienated from his service 
the best and wisest of the citizens.* But the pride of the monarch 
was flattered in the exercise of power, or, as he thought, of virtue ; 
and the people, safe in their obscurity, applauded the danger and 
debasement of their superiors. This extraordinary rigour was jus- 
tified in some measure by its salutary consequences ; since, after a 
scrutiny of seventeen days, not a complaint or abuse could be found 
in the court or city : and it might be alleged that the Greeks could 
be ruled only with a rod of iron, and that the public interest is the 
motive and law of the supreme judge. Yet in the crime, or the sus- 
picion, of treason, that judge is of all others the most credulous and 
partial. Theophilus might inflict a tardy vengeance on the assassins 
of Leo and the saviours of his father ; but he enjoyed the fruits of 
their crime ; and his jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and a prince 
to the future safety of his life. A Persian of the race of the Sassa- 
nidesdied in poverty and exile at Constantinople, leaving an only son, 
the issue of a plebeian marriage. At the age of twelve years the 
royal birth of Theophobus was revealed, and his merit was not 
unworthy of his birth. He was educated in the Byzantine palace, a 
Christian and a soldier ; advanced with rapid steps in the career of 
fortune and glory ; received the hand of the emperor s sister ; and 
was promoted to the command of thirty thousand Persians, who, like 
his father, had fled from the Mahometan conquerors. These troops, 
doubly infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, were desirous 
of revolting against their benefactor, and erecting the standard of 
their native king: but the loyal Theophobus rejected their offers, 

■ Fiulay says (p. 178) that Gibbon has also observes (p. 524") that he has found 
exnggerated the cruelty of the punishments no authority to justify the reproaches of 
inflicted by Theophilus ; and Schlosser excessive tyranny.-— S. 
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disconcerted their schemes, and escaped from their hands to the 
camp or palace of his royal brother. A generous confidence might 
have secured a faithful and able guardian for his wife and his 
infant son, to whom Theophilus, in the flower of his age, was com- 
pelled to leave the inheritance of the empire. But his jealousy was 
exasperated by envy and disease : he feared the dangerous virtues 
which might either support or oppress their infancy and weakness ; 
and the dying emperor demanded the head of the Persian prince. 
With savage delight he recognised the familiar features of his 
brother : " Thou art no longer Theophobus," he said ; and, sinking 
on his couch, he added, with a faltering voice, " Soon, too soon, I 
" shall be no more Theophilus ! " 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the Greeks the greatest 
part of their civil and ecclesiastical policy, preserved, till the last 
century, a singular institution in the marriage of the Czar. They 
collected, not the virgins of every rank and of every province, a vain 
and romantic idea, but the daughters of the principal nobles, who 
awaited in the palace the choice of their sovereiga It is affirmed 
that a similar method was adopted in the nuptials of Theophilus. 
With a golden apple in his hand, he slowly walked between two lines 
of contending beauties : his eye was detained by the charms of Icasia, 
and, in the awkwardness of a first declaration, the prince could only 
observe, that, in this world, women had been the cause of much evil ; 
*' And surely, sir," she pertly replied, " they have likewise been the 
" occasion of much good." This affectation of unseasonable wit 
displeased the Imperial lover: he turned aside in disgust; Icasia 
concealed her mortification in a convent ; and the modest silence of 
Theodora was rewarded with the golden apple. She deserved the 
'love, but did not escape the severity, of her lord. From the palace 
garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steering into the port : 
on the discovery that the precious cargo of Syrian luxury was the 
property of his wife, he condemned the ship to the flames, with a 
sharp reproach, that her avarice had degraded the character of an 
empress into that of a merchant. Yet his last choice intrusted her 
with the guardianship of the empire and her son Michael, ^j^j^^j jjj 
who was left an orphan in the fifth year of his age. The a j). 842. 
restoration of images, and the final extirpation of the 
Iconoclasts, has endeared her name to the devotion of the Greeks ; 
but in the fervour of religious zeal Theodora entertained a grateful 
regard for the memory and salvation of her husband. After thirteen 
years of a prudent and frugal administration, she perceived the de- 
cline of her influence ; but the second Irene imitated only the virtues 
of her predecessor. Instead of conspiring against the life or govern- 
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ment of her son, she retired without a struggle, though not without a 
murmur, to the solitude of private life, deploring the ingratitude, the 
vices, and the inevitable ruin of the worthless youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus we have not hitherto 
found the imitation of their vices, the character of a Roman prince 
who considered pleasure as the object of life, and virtue as the enemy 
of pleasure. Whatever might have been the maternal care of Theo- 
dora in the education of Michael the Third, her unfortunate son was 
a king before he was a man. If the ambitious mother laboured to 
check the progress of reason, she could not cool the ebullition of 
passion ; and her selfish policy was justly repaid by the contempt and 
ingratitude of the headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen he 
nyected her authority, without feeling his own incapacity to govern 
the empire and himself. With Theodora all gravity and wisdom 
retired from the court; their place was supplied by the alternate 
dominion of vice and folly ; and it was impossible, without forfeiting 
the public esteem, to acquire or preserve the favour of the emperor. 
The millions of gold and silver which had been ac<;umulated for tlie 
service of the state were lavished on the vilest of men, who flattered 
his passions and shared his pleasures ; and, in a reign of thirteen years, 
the richest of sovereigns was compelled to strip the palace and the 
cliurches of their precious furniture. Like Nero, he delighted in the 
amusements of the theatre, and sighed to be surpassed in the accom- 
plishments in which he should have blushed to excel. Yet the 
studies of Nero in music and poetry betrayed some symptoms of 
a liberal taste ; the more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were 
confined to the chariot-race of the hippodrome. The four factions 
which had agitated the peace, still amused the idleness, of the capital : 
for himself, the emperor assumed the blue livery : the three rival 
colours were distributed to his favourites, and in the vile though eager 
contention he forgot the dignity of his person and the safety of his 
dominions. He silenced the messenger of an invasion who presumed 
to divert his attention in the most critical moment of the race ; and by 
his command the importunate beacons were extinguished that too 
frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus to Constantinople. Tlie 
most skilful charioteers obtained the first place in his confidence and 
esteem ; their merit was profusely rewarded ; "the emperor feasted in 
their houses, and presented their children at the baptismal font ; and 
while he applauded his own popularity, he aflected to blame the cold 
and stately reserve of his predecessors. The unnatural lusts which 
had degraded even the manhood of Nero were banished from the 
world ; yet the strength of Michael was consumed by the indulgence 
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of love and intemperance/ In his midnight revels, when his passions 
were inflamed by wine, he was provoked to issue the most sanguinary 
commands ; and if any feelings of humanity were left, he was re- 
duced, with the return of sense, to approve the salutary disobedience 
of his servants. But the most extraordinary feature in the character 
of Michael is the profane mockery of the religion of his country. 
The superstition of the Greeks might indeed excite the smile of a 
philosopher ; but his smile would have been rational and temperate, 
and he must have condemned the ignorant folly of a youth who 
insulted the objects of public veneratioa A buiSbon of the court was 
invested in the robes of the patriarch: his twelve metropolitans, 
among whom the emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical 
garments : they used or abused the sacred vessels of the altar ; and 
in their bacchanalian feasts the holy communion was administered in 
a nauseous compound of vinegar and mustard. Nor were these 
impious spectacles concealed from the eyes of the city. On the day 
of a solemn festival, the emperor, with his bishops or buffoons, rode 
on asses through the streets, encountered the true patriarch at the 
head of his clergy, and, by their licentious shouts and obscene ges- 
tures, disordered the gi^avity of the Christian procession. The devotion 
of Michael appeared only in some offence to reason or piety : he 
received his theatrical crowns from the statue of the Virgin ; and an 
Imperial tomb was violated for the sake of burning the bones of 
Constantine the Iconoclast. By this extravagant conduct the son of 
Theophilus became as contemptible as he was odious : every citizen 
was impatient for the deliverance of his country ; and even the 
favourites of the moment were apprehensive that a caprice might 
snatch away what a caprice had bestowed. In the thirtieth year of 
his age, and in the hour of intoxication and sleep, Michael the Third 
was murdered in his chamber by the founder of a new dynasty, whom 
the emperor had raised to an equality of rank and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it be not the spurious 
offspring of pride and flattery) exhibits a genuine picture of bmu i., the 
the revolution of the most illustrious families.** The Arsa- ^i^*?!^ 
cides, the rivals of Rome, possessed the sceptre of the East ^^^' ^*' 
near four hundred years : a younger branch of these Parthian kings 
continued to reign in Armenia ; and their royal descendants survived 

* In a campaign against the Saracens he instance of the influence of aristocratic 

betrayed both imbecility and cowardice, and Asiatic prejudices at Constantinople. 

Genesius, c. iv. p. 94.-.M. There can be little doubt that Basil was a 

»> This attempt to connect the family of Slavonian. See Finlay, vol. i. pp. 2o8, 

Basil I. with the royal family of Armenia 271. — S. 
must be entirely rejected, and is only an 
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the partition arid eervitude of that ancient monarchy. Two of these, 
ArtabanuB and Chlienes, escaped or retired to the court of Leo the 
Firtet : hitf bounty seated them in a safe and hoq>itable exile in the 
province of Macedonia : Adrianople was their final settlement. 
During sefreral generations they maintained the dignity of their 
birth ; and tlicir Roman patriotism rejected the tempting offers of 
the Persian and Arabian powers, who recalled them to their native 
c^iuntry. But their splendour waii insensibly clouded by tinie and 
piverty ; and the father of Basil was reduced to a small &rm, which 
lie cultivated with his own hands: yet he scorned to disgrace the 
blood of the Ar^acides by a plebeian alliance : his wife, a widow of 
Adrianople, was pleased to count among her ancestors the great Con- 
Mt^uitinc ; and their royal infant was connected by some dark affinity 
of lineage or c^mntry with the Macedonian Alexander. No sooner 
was he Iwrn than the cradle of Basil, his family, and his city, were 
swept away by an inundation of the Bulgarians : he was educated a 
slave in a foreign land ; and in this severe discipline he acquired the 
hardiness of lK>dy and flexibility of mind which promoted his fiiture 
elevation. In the age of youth or manhood he shared the deliverance 
of the Roman captives, who generously broke their fetters, marched 
through Bulgaria to the shores of the Euxine, defeated two armies of 
barbarians, embarked in the ships which had been stationed for their 
re(Mtption, and returned to Constantinople, from whence they were 
diHtributi;d to their respective homes. But the freedom of Basil was 
naked and destitute : his fann was ruined by the calamities of war : 
after his fiither's death his manual labour or service could no longer 
sup|Hirt a family of orphans ; and he resolved to seek a more con- 
HpicuouH theatre?, in which every virtue and every vice may lead to 
the patliH of greatness. The first night of his arrival at Constan- 
tinophs without friends or money, the weary pilgrim slept on the 
HUr\m of th(! church of St. Diomede : he was fed by the casual 
hoHpitidity of a monk ; and was introduced to the service of a cousiu 
and namenake of the cmjieror Theophilus, who, though himself of a 
diminutive person, was always followed by a train of tall and hand- 
Honie domestics. Basil attended his patron to the government of 
PeIo|K)nneHU8 ; eclipsed, by his personal merit, the birth and dignity 
of 'Iheophihis, and fonned an useful connection with a wealthy and 
charitiible matron of Patras. Her spiritual or carnal love embraced 
the young adventurer, whom she adopted as her son. Danielis pre- 
sented him with thirty slaves ; and the produce of her bounty was 
i»xpended in the support of his brothers, and the purchase of some 
large estates in Macedonia. His gratitude or ambition still attached 
him to the service of Theophilus ; and a lucky accident recommended 
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him to the notice of the court A famous wrestler in the train of the 
Bulgarian ambassadors had defied, at the royal banquet, the boldest 
and most robust of the Greeks. The strength of Basil was praised : 
he accepted the challenge ; and the barbarian champion was over- 
thrown at the first onset. A beautiful but vicious horse was con- 
demned to be hamstrung: it was subdued by the dexterity and 
courage of the servant of Theophilus ; and his conqueror was pro- 
moted to an honourable rank in the Imperial stables. But it was 
impossible to obtain the confidence of Michael without complying 
with his vices ; and his new favourite, the great chamberlain of the 
palace, was raised and supported by a disgraceful marriage with a 
royal concubine, and the dishonour of his sister, who succeeded to her 
place.* The public administration had been abandoned to the Csesar 
Bardas, the brother and enemy of Theodora ; but the arts of female 
influence persuaded Michael to hate and to fear his uncle : he was 
drawn from Constantinople, under the pretence of a Cretan expedition, 
and stabbed in the tent of audience by the sword of the chamberlain, 
and in the presence of the emperor. About a month after this exe- 
cution, Basil was invested with the title of Augustus and the govern- 
ment of the empire. He supported this unequal association till his 
influence was fortified by popular esteem. His life was endangered 
by the caprice of the emperor ; and his dignity was profaned by a 
second colleague, who had rowed in the galleys. Yet the murder of 
his benefactor must be condemned as an act of ingratitude and treason ; 
and the churches which he dedicated to the name of St. Michael were 
a poor and puerile expiation of his guilt. 

The diffierent ages of Basil the First may be compared with those of 
Augustus. The situation of the Greek did not allow him in his 
earliest youth to lead an army against his country, or to proscribe 
the noblest of her sons ; but his aspiring genius stooped to the arts 
of a slave ; he dissembled his ambition and even his virtues, and 
grasped, with the bloody hand of an assassin, the empire which he 
ruled with the wisdom and tenderness of a parent. A private citizen 
may feel his interest repugnant to his duty ; but it must be from a 
deficiency of sense or courage that an absolute monarch can separate 
his happiness from his glory, or his glory from the public welfare. 
The life or panegyric of Basil has indeed been composed and pub- 
lished under the long reign of his descendants; but even their 
stability on the throne may be justly ascribed to the superior merit of 
their ancestor. In his character, his grandson Constantine has 
attempted to delineate a perfect image of royalty : but that feeble 

• Finlay (vol. i. p. 300) controverta this siater of the emperor Michael, was the 
statement, and shows that Thecla, the concubine of Basil. — S. 
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prince, unless he had copied a real model, could not easily have 
soared so high above the level of his own conduct or conceptions. 
But the most solid praise of Basil is drawn from the comparison of a 
ruined and a flourishing monarchy, that which he wrested from the 
dissolute Michael, and that which he bequeathed to the Macedonian 
dynasty. The evils which had been sanctified by time and example 
were corrected by his master-hand ; and he revived, if not the 
national spirit, at least the order and majesty of the Roman empire. 
Ilis application was indefatigable, his temper cool, his understanding 
vigorous and decisive ; and in his practice he observed that rare and 
salutary moderation, which pursues each virtue, at an equal distance 
between the opposite vices. His military service had been confined 
to the palace ; nor was the emperor endowed with the spirit or the 
talents of a warrior. Yet under his reign the Roman arms were 
agaui formidable to the barbarians. As soon as he had formed a 
new army by discipline and exercise, he appeared in person on the 
banks of the Euphrates, curbed the pride of the Saracens, and sup- 
pressed the dangerous though just revolt of the Manichaeans. His 
indignation against a rebel who had long eluded his pursuit provoked 
him to wish and to pray that, by the grace of God, he might drive 
three arrows into the head of Chrysochir. That odious head, which 
had been obtained by treason rather than by valour, was suspended 
from a tree, and thrice exposed to the dexterity of the Imperial 
archer : a base revenge against the dead, more worthy of the times 
than of the character of Basil. But his principal merit was in the 
civil administration of the finances and of the laws. To replenish an 
exhausted treasury it was proposed to resume the lavish and ill- 
placed gifts of his predecessor : his prudence abated one moiety of 
the restitution ; and a sum of twelve hundred thousand pounds was 
instantly procured to answer the most pressing demands, and to allow 
some space for the mature operations of economy. Among the 
various schemes for the improvement of the revenue, a new mode was 
suggested of capitation, or tribute, which would have too much 
depended on the arbitrary discretion of the asscssora A suflScient 
list of honest and able agents was instantly produced by the minister ; 
but on the more careful scrutiny of Basil himself, only two could be 
found who might be safely intrusted with such dangerous powers ; 
and they justified his esteem by declining his confidence. But the 
serious and successful diligence of the emperor established by degrees 
an equitable balance of property and payment, of receipt and expen- 
diture ; a peculiar fund was appropriated to each service ; and a 
public method secured the interest of the prince and the property of 
the people. After reforming the luxury, he assigned two patrimonial 
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estates to supply the decent plenty, of the Imperial table : the contri- 
butions of the subject were reserved for his defence ; and the residue 
was employed in the embellishment of the capital and provinces. A 
taste for building, however costly, may deserve some praise and much 
excuse : from thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, and some 
object is attained of public emolument or pleasure : the use of a road, 
an aqueduct, or an hospital, is obvious and solid ; and the hundred 
churches that arose by the command of Basil were consecrated to the 
devotion of the age. In the character of a judge he was assiduous 
and impartial ; desirous to save, but not afraid to strike : the op- 
pressors of the people were severely chastised ; but his personal foes, 
whom it might be unsafe to pardon, were condemned, after the loss 
of their eyes, to a life of solitude and repentance. The change of 
language and manners demanded a revision of the obsolete jurispru- 
dence of Justinian : the voluminous body of his Institutes, Pandects, 
Code, and Novels was digested under forty titles, in the Greek 
idiom ; and the B<ml%c%^ which were improved and completed by his 
son and grandson, must be referred to the original genius of the 
foimder of their race.* This glorious reign was terminated by an 
accident in the chace. A furious stag entangled his horns in the 
belt of Basil, and raised him from his horse : he was rescued by an 
attendant, who cut the belt and slew the animal ; but the fall, or the 
fever, exhausted the strength of the aged monarch, and he expired in 
the palace amidst the tears of his family and people. If he struck 
off the head of the faithful servant for presuming to draw his sword 
against his sovereign, the pride of despotism, which had lain dormant 
in his life, revived in the last moments of despair, when he no longer 
wanted or valued the opinion of mankind.^ 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine died before his father, 
whose grief and credulity were amused by a flattering im- lco vi. the 4 
postor and a vain apparition. Stephen, the youngest, was IS!*???**'' 
content with the honours of a patriarch and a saint ; both ^"^ ** 
Leo and Alexander were alike invested with the purple, but the 
powers of government were solely exercised by the elder brother. 
The name of Leo the Sixth has been dignified with the title of philo- 
sopher ; and the union of the prince and the sage, of the active and 
speculative virtues, would indeed constitute the perfection of human 
nature. But the claims of Leo are far short of this ideal excellence. 
Did he reduce his passions and appetites under the dominion of 
reason ? His life was spent in the pomp of the palace, in the society 
of his wives and concubines; and even the clemency which he 

* On the history of the Basilica and the Byzantine law, see vol. vii. ch. liii. note 5, 
with Editor 8 note. — S. ^ See note 6 on next page. 
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showed, and the peace which he strove to preserve, must be imputed 
to the softness and indolence of his character. Did he subdue his 
prejudices, and those of his subjects ? His mind was tinged with the 
most puerile superstition ; the influence of the clergy aud the errors 
of the people were consecrated by his laws ; and the oracles of Leo, 
which reveal, in prophetic style, the fates of the empire, are founded 
on the arts of astrology and divination. If we still inquire the reason 
of his sage appellation, it can only be replied, that the son of Basil 
was less ignorant tlian the greater part of his contemporaries in 
church and state ; that his education had been directed by the learned 
Photius ; and that several books of profane and ecclesiastical science 
were composed by the pen, or in the name, of the Imperial philosa- 
pJier. But the reputation of his philosophy and religion was over- 
thrown by a domestic vice, the repetition of his nuptials. The 
primitive ideas of the merit and holiness of celibacy were preached by 
the monks and entertained by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed as 
a necessary means for the propagation of mankind ; after the death 
of either party the survivor might satisfy by a second union the 
weakness or the strength of the flesh ; but a third marriage was 
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censured as a state of legal fornication ; and a fourth was a sin or 
scandal as yet unknown to the Christians of the East In the begin- 
ning of his reign Leo himself had abolished the state of concubines, 
and condemned, without annulling, third marriages: but his pa- 
triotism and love soon compelled him to violate his own laws, and to 
incur the penance which in a similar case he had imposed on his 
subjects. In his three first alliances his nuptial bed was unfruitfiil ; 
the emperor required a female companion, and the empire a legitimate 
heir. The beautiful Zoe was introduced into the palace as a concu- 
bine ; and after a trial of her fecundity, and the birth of Constantino, 
her lover declared his intention of legitimating the mother and the 
child by the celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the patriarch 
Nicholas refused his blessing: the Imperial baptism of the young 
prince was obtained by a promise of separation ; and the contumacious 
husband of Zoe was excluded from the communion of the faithful. 
Neither the fear of exile, nor the desertion of his brethren, nor the 
authority of the Latin church, nor the danger of failure or doubt in 
the succession to the empire, could bend the spirit of the inflexible 
monk. After the death of Leo he was recalled from exile to the 
civil and ecclesiastical administration ; and the edict of union which 
was promulgated in the name of Constantino condemned the future 
scandal of fourth marriages, and left a tacit imputation on his own 
birth. 

In the Greek language purple and porphyry are the same word : 
and as the colours of nature are invariable, we may learn 
that a dark deep red was the Tynan dye which stained the coiwtan- 
purple of the ancients. An apartment of the Byzantine Porphyro- 
palace was lined with porphyry: it was reserved for the A.D.9ii. 
use of the pregnant empresses; and the royal birth of *^ 
their children was expressed by the appellation of porphyrogenite^ 
or bom in the purple. Several of the Roman princes had been 
blessed with an heir ; but this peculiar surname was first applied to 
Constantino the Seventh. His life and titular reign were of equal 
duration : but of fifty-four years six had elapsed before his father's 
death ; and the son of Leo was ever the voluntary or reluctant subject 
of those who oppressed his weakness or abused his confidence. His 
uncle Alexander, who had long been invested with the title of 
Augustus, was the first colleague and governor of the young prince : 
but in a rapid career of vice and folly the brother of Leo already 
emulated the reputation of Michael ; and when he was extinguished 
by a timely death, he entertained a project of castrating his nephew 
and leaving the empire to a worthless favourite. The succeeding 
years of the minority of Constantino were occupied by his mother 
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Zoe, and a succession or council of si»ven regents, who pursued their 
interest, gratified their passions, abandoned the republic, supplanted 
each other, and finally vanished in the presence of a soldier. From 
an obscure origin Romanus Lecapenus had raised himself to the 
command of the naval armies ; and in the anarchy of the times had 
deserved, or at least had obtained, the national esteem. With a 
victorious and affectionate fleet he sailed from the mouth of the 
Danube into the harbour of Constantinople, and was hcdled as the 
Ronumiu I. deliverer of the people and the guardian of the prince. His 
i'^iS;**' supreme office was at first defined by the new appellation of 
^^^^^' father of the emperor; but Romanus soon disdained the 
subordinate powers of a minister, and assumed, with the titles of 
Caesar and Augustus, the full independence of royalty, which he held 
chrtotopher. near five-and-twenty years. His three sons, Christopher, 
cSr*uJ!: Stephen, and Constantine, were successively adorned with 
tine viJL ^j^g gj^jjQg honours, and the lawful emperor was degraded 
from the first to the fifth rank in this college of princes. Yet, in the 
preservation of his life and crown, he might still applaud his own 
fortune and the clemency of the usurper. The examples of ancient 
and modem history would have excused the ambition of Romanus : 
the powers and the laws of the empire were in his hand ; the spurious 
birth of Constantine would have justified his exclusion ; and the grave 
or the monastery was open to receive the son of the concubine. But 
Lecapenus does not appear to have possessed either the virtues or the 
vices of a tyrant. The spirit and activity of his private life dissolved 
away in the sunshine of Uie throne ; and in his licentious pleasures he 
forgot the safety both of the republic and of his family. Of a mild 
and religious character, he respected the sanctity of oaths, the inno- 
cence of the youth, the memory of his parents, and the attachment of 
the people. The studious temper and retirement of C'onstantine dis- 
armed Uie jealousy of power : his books and music, his pen and his 
pencil, were a constant source of amusement ; and if he could improve 
a scanty allowance by the sale of his pictures, if their price was not 
enhanced by the name of the artist, he was endowed with a personal 
talent which few princes could employ in the hour of adversity. 

The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his own vices and those of 
Coiuitan- his children. After the decease of Christopher, his eldest 
A°D. 945! son, the two surviving brothers quarrelled with each other, 
Jan. 27. ^^^^ couspircd against their father. At the hour of noon, 
when all strangers were regularly excluded from the palace, they 
entered his apartment with an armed force, and conveyed him, in the 
habit of a monk, to a small island in the Propontis, which was peo- 
pled by a religious community. The rumour of this domestic revolii* 
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tion excited a tumult in the city ; but Porphyrogenitus alone, the 
true and lawful emperor, was the object of the public care ; and the 
sons of Lecapenus were taught, by tardy experience, that they had 
achieved a guilty and perilous enterprise for the benefit of their rival. 
Their sister Helena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, or supposed, 
their treacherous design of assassinating her husband at the royal 
banquet His loyal adherents were alarmed, and the two usurpers 
were prevented, seized, degraded from the purple, and embarked for 
the same island and monastery where their father had been so lately 
confined. Old Romanus met them on the beach with a sarcastic 
smile, and, after a just reproach of their folly and ingratitude, pre- 
sented his Imperi^d colleagues with an equal share of his water and 
vegetable diet In the fortieth year of his reign Constantine the 
Seventh obtained the possession of the Eastern world, which he ruled, 
or seemed to rule, near fifteen years. But he was devoid of that 
energy of character which could emerge into a life of action and 
glory ; and the studies which had amused and dignified his leisure 
were incompatible with the serious duties of a sovereign. The em- 
peror neglected the practice, to instruct his son Romanus in the 
theory, of government : while he indulged the habits of intemperance 
and sloth, he dropped the reins of the administration into the hands 
of Helena his wife ; and, in the shifting scene of her favour and 
caprice, each minister was regretted in the promotion of a more 
worthless successor. Yet the birth and misfortunes of Constantine 
had endeared him to the Greeks; they excused his failings; they 
respected his learning, his innocence and charity, his love of justice ; 
and the ceremony of his funeral was mourned with the unfeigned 
tears of his subjects. The body, according to ancient custom, lay in 
state in the vestibule of the palace ; and the civil and military officers, 
the patricians, the senate, and the clergy approached in due order to 
adore and kiss the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. Before the 
procession moved towards the Imperial sepulchre, an herald pro- 
claimed this awful admonition : " Arise, O king of the world, and 
** obey the summons of the King of kings !" 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison ; and his son 
Romanus, who derived that name from his maternal Bomanntii. 
grandfather, ascended the throne of Constantinople. A S.**Ji9. 
prince who, at the age of twenty, could be suspected of anti- ^**^* ^*' 
cipating his inheritance, must have been already lost in the public 
esteem ; yet Romanus was rather weak than wicked ; and the largest 
share of the guilt was transferred to his wife, Theophano, a woman 
of base origin, masculine spirit, and flagitious manners. The sense 
of personal glory and public happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, 
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were unknown to the son of Constantine ; and, while the two brothers, 
Nicephorus and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the hours which 
the emperor owed to his people were consumed in strenuous idleness. 
In the morning he visited the circus; at noon he feasted the senators; 
the greater part of the afternoon he spent in the sptuDrigteriunij or 
tennis-court, the only theatre of his victories ; from thence he passed 
over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, hunted and kiUed four wild 
boars of the largest size, and returned to the palace, proudly content 
with the labours of the day. In strength and beauty he was conspi- 
cuous above his equals: tall and straight as a young cypress, his 
complexion was fair and florid, his eyes sparkling, his shoulders 
broad, his nose long and aquilina Yet even these perfections were 
insufficient to fix the love of Theophano ; and, after a reign of four * 
years, she mingled for her husband the same deadly draught which 
she had composed for his father. 

By his marriage with this impious woman Romanus the younger 
^,. ^ left two sons, Basil the Second and Constantine the Ninth, 
nwii. and two daughters, Theophano and Anne. The eldest 
A.D. 963. sister was given to Otho the Second, emperor of the West ; 
"^*^ ' the younger became the wife of Wolodomir, great duke 
and apostle of Russia ; and, by the marriage of her granddaughter 
with Henry the First, king of France, the blood of the Macedonians, 
and perhaps of the Arsacides, still flows in the veins of the Bourbon 
line. After the death of her husband the empress aspired to reign 
in the name of her sons, the elder of whom was five, and the younger 
only two years of age ; but she soon felt the instability of a throne 
which was supported by a female who could not be esteemed, and 
two infants who could not be feared. Theophano looked around for 
a protector, and threw herself into the arms of the bravest soldier ; 
her heart was capacious ; but the deformity of the new favourite ren- 
dered it more than probable that interest was the motive and excuse 
of her love. Nicephorus Phocas united, in the popular opinion, the 
double merit of an hero and a saint. In the former character his 
qualifications were genuine and splendid : the descendant of a race 
illustrious by their military exploits, he had displayed in every station 
and in every province the courage of a soldier and the conduct of a 
chief; and Nicephorus was crowned with recent laurels from the 
important conquest of the isle of Crete. His religion was of a more 
ambiguous cast ; and his hair>cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and his 
wish to retire from the business of the world, were a convenient mask 
for his dark and dangerous ambition. Yet he imposed on an holy 

* Three years and five months. Leo Diaconus in Niebuhr, Byz. Hist. p. 30. — H. 
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patriarch, by whose influence, and by a decree of the senate, he was 
intrusted, during the minority of the young princes, with the absolute 
and independent command of the Oriental armies. As soon as he 
had secured the leaders and the troops he boldly marched to Con- 
stantinople, trampled on his enemies, avowed his correspondence with 
the empress, and, without degrading her sons, assumed, with the title 
of Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank and the plenitude of power. 
But his marriage with Theophano was reftL3ed by the same patriarch 
who had placed the crown on his head : by his second nuptials he 
incurred a year of canonical penance ; a bar of spiritual affinity was 
opposed to their celebration ; * and some evasion and perjury were 
required to silence the scruples of the clergy and people. The popu- 
larity of the emperor was lost in the purple : in a reign of six years 
he provoked the hatred of strangers and subjects, and the hypocrisy 
and avarice of the first Nicephorus were revived in his successor. 
Hypocrisy I shall never justify or palliate ; but I will dare to observe 
that the odious vice of avarice is of all others most hastily arraigned, 
and most unmercifully condemned. In a private citizen our judg- 
ment seldom expects an accurate scrutiny into his fortune and ex- 
pense ; and in a steward of the pubUc treasure frugality is always a 
virtue, and the increase of taxes too often an indispensable duty. In 
the use of his patrimony the generous temper of Nicephorus had 
been proved ; and the revenue was strictly applied to the service of 
the state: each spring the emperor marched in person against the 
Saracens ; and every Roman might compute the employment of his 
taxes in triumphs, conquests, and the security of the Eastern barrier.^ 
Among the warriors who promoted his elevation and served under 
his standard, a noble and valiant Armenian had deserved 

' , John 

and obtained the most eminent rewards. The stature of 5^/"^'- 
John Zimisces was below the ordinary standard ; "^ but this coMtan- 
diminutive body was endowed with strength, beauty, and a.d. 969. 
the soul of an hero. By the jealousy of the emperor's bro- 
ther he was degraded from the office of general of the East to that 
of director of the posts, and his murmurs were chastised with disgrace 
and exile. But Zimisces was ranked among the numerous lovers 
of the empress : on her intercession he was permitted to reside at 
Chalcedon, in the neighbourhood of the capital : her bounty was 
repaid in his clandestine and amorous visits to the palace ; and 
Theophano consented with alacrity to the death of an ugly and penu- 

* The canonical objection to the mar- ** holy and impious Mahomet." Leo 

riage was his relation of godfather to her Diac. p. 76. — M. 

sons. Leo Diac. p. 50. — M. *> Zimisces is an Armenian word, and 

^ He retook Antioch, and brought home was given to John on account of his short 

as a trophy the sword of " the most un- stature. Leo Diac. p. 92. — S. 
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rious husband. Some bold and trusty conspirators were concealed 
in her most private chambers: in the darkness of a winter night, 
Zimisces, with his principal companions, embarked in a small boat, 
traversed the Bosphorus, landed at the palace stairs, and silently 
ascended a ladder of ropes, which was cast down by the female 
attendanta Neither his own suspicions, nor the warnings of his 
friends, nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor the fortreas which 
he had erected in the palace, could protect Nicephorus from a domestic 
foe, at whose voice everj' door was opened to the assassins. As he 
slept on a bear-skin on the ground, he was roused by their noisy 
intrusion, and thirty daggers glittered before his eyes. It is doubtAil 
whether Zimisces imbrued his hands in the blood of his sovereign ; 
but he enjoyed the inhuman spectacle of revenge.* The murder was 
protracted by insult and cruelty ; and as soon as the head of Nice- 
phorus was shown from the window, the tumult was hushed, and the 
Armenian was emperor of the East. On the day of his coronation 
he was stopped on the threshold of St. Sophia by the intrepid pa- 
triarch, who charged his conscience with the deed of treason and 
blood, and required, as a sign of repentance, that he should separate 
himself from his more criminal associata This sally of apostolic zeal 
was not offensive to the prince, since he could neither love nor trust a 
woman who had repeatedly violated the most sacred obligations ; and 
Theophano, instead of sharing his Imperial fortune, was dismissed 
with ignominy from his bed and palace. In their last interview she 
displayed a frantic and impotent rage, accused the ingratitude of her 
lover, assaulted, with words and blows, her son Basil, as he stood 
silent and submissive in the presence of a superior colleague, and 
avowed her own prostitution in proclaiming the illegitimacy of his 
birth.^ The public indignation was appeased by her exile and the 
punishment of the meaner accomplices : the death of an unpopular 
prince was forgiven ; and the guilt of Zimisces was forgotten in the 
splendour of his virtues. Perhaps his profusion was less useful to the 
state than the avarice of Nicephorus ; but his gentle and generous 
behaviour delighted all who approached his person ; and it was only 

" According to Leo Diacouus, Zimisces, *» This is a mistake : it was the oham- 

after onlering the wounded emj)eror to be berlain Basil, the son of a Sc}'thian woman, 

dragged to his feet, and heaping him with and not her own son, whom Theophano 

insult, to which the miserable man only assaulted upon hearing her sentence (Leo 

replied by invoking the name of the Diac. p. 99; Cedren. p. 664). Moreover, 

" mother of God," with his own hand there is nothing in the authorities about 

plucked his beard, while his accomplices lier proclaiming the illegitimacy of her 

beat out his teeth with the hilts of their son, nor indeed any reason to suppose he 

swords, and then trampling him to the was present, from the accounts of Leo 

ground, drove his sword into his skull. Diaconus, Cedrenus, and Zonaras. Finlay, 

Leo Diac. in Niebuhr, Byz. Hist. 1. vii. p. 398.— S. 
c. 8, p. 88.— M. 
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in the paths of victory that he trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. 
The greatest part of his reign was employed in the camp and the field : 
his personal valour and activity were signalised on the Danube and 
the Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the Roman world ; and by his 
double triumph over the Russians and the Saracens he deserved the 
titles of saviour of the empire and conqueror of the Eaat. In his 
last return from Syria he observed that the most fruitful lands of 
his new provinces were possessed by the eunuchs. " And is it for 
" them," he exclaimed, with honest indignation, " that we have 
*' fought and conquered ? Is it for them that we shed our blood and 
" exhaust the treasures of our people ? " The complaint was re-echoed 
to the palace, and the death of Zimisces is strongly marked with the 
suspicion of poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the two lawfrd 
emperors, Basil and Constantine, had silently grown to the 
age of manhood. Their tender years had been incapable of •^ Conitaa- 
dominion : the respectful modesty of their attendance and a.d. stc. 
salutation was due to the age and merit of their guardians : *°"*^ 
the childless ambition of those guardians had no temptation to violate 
their right of succession : their patrimony was ably and faithfully 
administered ; and the premature death of Zimisces was a loss rather 
than a benefit to the sons of Romanus. Their want of experience 
detained them twelve years longer the obscure and voluntary pupils 
of a minister who extended his reign by persuading them to indulge 
the pleasures of youth, and to disdain the labours of government In 
this silken web the weakness of Constantine was for ever entangled ; 
but his elder brother felt the impulse of genius and the desire of 
action ; he frowned, and the minister was no more. Basil was the 
acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and the provinces of 
Europe ; but Asia was oppressed by two veteran generals, Phocas 
and Sclerus, who, altjcmately friends and enemies, subjects and rebels, 
maintained their independence, and laboured to emulate the example 
of successful usurpation. Against these domestic enemies the son of 
Romanus first drew his sword, and they trembled in the presence of a 
lawful and high-spirited prince. The first, in the front of battle, was 
thrown from his horse by the stroke of poison or an arrow ; the second, 
who had been twice loaded with chains,* and twice invested with the 
purple, was desirous of ending in peace the small remainder of his 
days. As the aged suppliant approached the throne, with dim eyes 
and faltering steps, leaning on his two attendants, the emperor ex- 
claimed, in the insolence of youth and power, '' And is this the man 

" Once by the caliph, once by bia rival Phocas. Compare Le Beau, vol. xiy. p. 
176.— M. 
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" who has 80 long been the object of our terror ? '* After he had 
confirmed his own authority and the peace of the empire, the trophies 
of Nicephorus and Zimisces would not suflfer their royal pupil to 
sleep in the palace. His long and frequent expeditions against the 
Saracens were rather glorious than useful to the empire ; but the final 
destruction of the kingdom of Bulgaria appears, since the time of 
Belisarius, the most important triumph of the Roman arms. Yet, 
instead of applauding their victorious prince, his subjects detested the 
rapacious and rigid avarice of Basil ; and, in the imperfect narrative 
of his exploits, we can only discern the courage, patience, and fero- 
ciousness of a soldier. A vicious education, which could not subdue 
his spirit, had clouded his mind ; he was ignorant of every science ; 
and the remembrance of his learned and feeble grandsire might 
encourage his real or affected contempt of laws and lawyers, of artists 
and arts. Of such a character, in such an age, superstition took a 
firm and lasting possession : after the first licence of his youth, Basil 
the Second devoted his life, in the palace and the camp, to the 
penance of a hermit, wore the monastic habit under his robes and 
armour, observed a vow of continence, and imposed on his appetites a 
perpetual abstinence from wine and flesh. In the sixty-eighth year 
of his age his martial spirit urged him to embark in person for a holy 
war against the Saracens of Sicily ; he was prevented by death, and 
Basil, suniamed the Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the 
world with the blessings of the clergy and the curses of the people. 
omt^tan- Aftcr his decease, his brother Constantine enjoyed about 
A.'n. im. three years the pow^er or rather the pleasures of royalty ; 
nercmber. g^^^^ [jjg ^^^jy ^^^c was tlic Settlement of the succession, 
lie had enjoyed sixty-six years the title of Augustus; and the reign 
of the two brothers is the longest and most obscure of the Byzantine 
history. 

A lineal succession of five emperors, in a period of one hundred 
ii<im*nuBin. and sixty years, had attached the loyalty of the Greeks to 
a.IThSh. the Macedonian dynasty, which had been thrice respected 
Nov. 12. jjy ^j^g usurpers of their power. After the death of Con- 
stantine the Ninth, the last male of the royal race, a new and broken 
scene presents itself, and the accumulated years of twelve emperors do 
not equal the space of his single reign. His elder brother had pre- 
ferred his private chastity to the public interest, and Constantine 
himself had only three daughters — Eudocia, who took the veil, and 
Zoe and Theodora, who were preserved till a mature age in a state 
of ignorance and virginity. AVhen their marriage was discussed in 
the council of their dying father, the cold or pious Theodora refused 
to give an heir to the empire, but her sister Zoe presented herself a 
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willing victim at the altar. Romanus Argyrus, a patrician of a 
graceful person and fair reputation, was chosen for her husband, and, 
on his declining that honour, was informed that blindness or death 
was the second alternative. The motive of his reluctance was con- 
jugal aflFeciion, but his faithful wife sacrificed her own happiness to 
his safety and greatness, and her entrance into a monastery removed 
the only bar to the Imperial nuptials. After the decease of Constan- 
tine the sceptre devolved to Romanus the Third ; but his labours at 
home and abroad were equally feeble and fruitless ; and the mature 
age, the forty-eight years of Zoe, were less favourable to the hopes of 
pregnancy than to the indulgence of pleasure. Her favourite cham- 
berlain was a handsome Paphlagonian of the name of Michael, whose 
first trade had been that of a money-changer ; and Romanus, either 
from gratitude or equity, 'connived at their criminal intercourse, or 
accepted a slight assurance of their innocence. But Zoe soon ju&- 
tified the Roman maxim, that every adulteress is capable of poisoning 
her husband ; and the death of Romanus was instantly followed by 
the scandalous marriage and elevation of Michael the Fourth. 
The expectations of Zoe were, however, disappointed : in- the Papwa-' 
stead of a vigorous and grateful lover, she had placed in her a^. lok 
bed a miserable wretch, whose health and reason were im- 
paired by epileptic fits, and whose conscience was tormented by 
despair and remorse. The most skilful physicians of the mind and 
body were summoned to his aid; and his hopes were amused by 
frequent pilgrimages to the baths, and to the tombs of the most 
popular saints ; the monks applauded his penance, and, except resti- 
tution (but to whom should he have restored ?), Michael sought every 
method of expiating his guilt. While he groaned and prayed in 
sackcloth and ashes, his brother, the eunuch John, smiled at his 
remorse, and enjoyed the harvest of a crime of which himself was the 
secret and most guilty author. His administration was only the art 
of satiating his avarice, and Zoe became a captive in the palace of 
her fathers and in the hands of her slaves. When he perceived the 
irretrievable decline of his brother's health, he introduced his nephew, 
another Michael, who derived his surname of Calaphates from his 
father's occupation in the careening of vessels : at the command of 
the eunuch, Zoe adopted for her son the son of a mechanic ; and this 
fictitious heir was invested with the title and purple of the Caesars in 
the presence of the senate and clergy. So feeble was the character 
of Zoe, that she was oppressed by the liberty and power which she 
recovered by the death of the Paphlagonian ; and at the Michael v. 
end of four days she placed the crown on the head of ^^^^ 
Michael the Fifth, who had protested with tears and oaths ^^ "• 
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that be should ever reign the first and most obedient of her sub- 
jects. The only act of his short reign was his base ingratitude to his 
benefactors, the eunuch and the empress. The disgrace of the former 
was pleasing to the public; but the murmurs, and at length the 
clamours, of Constantinople deplored the exile of Zoe, the daughter 
of so many emperors ; her vices were forgotten, and Michael was 
taught that there is a period in which the patience of the tamest 
slaves rises into fury and revenge. The citizens of every degree 
assembled in a formidable tumult which lasted three days; they 
besieged the palace, forced the gates, recalled their mother9^ Zoe 
zoeand from licr pHsou, Thcodora from her monastery, and con- 
IjTialS; demned the son of Calaphates to the loss of his eyes or of 
April 21. jjjg ]jfg YoT the first time the Greeks beheld with surprise 
the two royal sisters seated on the same throne, presiding in the 
senate, and giving audience to the ambassadors of the nationa But 
this singular union subsisted no more than two months; the two 
sovereigns, their tempers, interests, and adherents, were secretly 
hostile to each other ; and as Theodora was still averse to marriage, 
the indefatigable Zoe, at the age of sixty, consented, for the public 
good, to sustain the embraces of a third husband, and the censures of 
the Greek church. His name and number were Constantine the 
con»un- Tenth, and the epithet of Mmiomachus^ the single oom- 
Monoraa- batant, must have been expressive of his valour and victory 
?i^io4a. ^" ^^^^ public or private quarrel.* But his health was 
June 11. broken by the tortures of the gout, and his dissolute reign 
was spent in the alternative of sickness and pleasure. A fair and 
noble widow had accompanied Constantine in his exile to the isle of 
Lesbos, and Sclerena gloried in the appellation of his mistress. After 
his marriage and elevation she was invested with the title and pomp 
of Auffusta, and occupied a contiguous apartment in the palace. 
The lawful consort (such was the delicacy or corruption of Zoe) 
consented to this strange and scandalous partition ; and the emperor 
appeared in public between his wife and his concubine. He survived 
them both ; but the last measures of Constantine to change the order 
of succession were prevented by the more vigilant friends of Theo- 
^ _. dora ; and after his decease, she resumed, with the general 

Theodora. ' . r i • i • x i '^*~ 

A.D. 1064. consent, the possession oi her mhentance. In her name, 
and by the influence of four eunuchs, the Eastern world was 
peaceably governed about nineteen months ; and as they wished to 
prolong their dominion, they persuaded the aged princess to nominate 
for her successor Michael the Sixth. The surname of Stratioticut 

" MoDomachuB T^as an hereditary name fore lia<l no reference to the qualities of 
in the family of Constantine, and there- the individual. Finlay, vol. i. p. 500. — S. 
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declares his military profession ; but the crazy and decrepit veteran 
could only see with the eyes, and execute with the hands, Michnei vi. 
of his ministers. Whilst he ascended the throne, Theo- i'S^lwr* 
dora sunk into the grave — the last of the Macedonian or ^^ ^ 
Basilian dynasty. 1 have hastily reviewed and gladly dismiss this 
shameful and destructive period of twenty-eight years, in which the 
Greeks, degraded below the common level of servitude, were trans- 
ferred like a herd of cattle by the choice or caprice of two impotent 
females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of spirit, 
begins to emerge : the Greeks either preserved or revived j^g^ i. 
the use of surnames, which perpetuate the fame of heredi- ^^uS??' 
tary virtue : and we now discern the rise, succession, and ^"8- ^*- 
alliances of the last dynasties of Constantinople and Trebizond. The 
Comneni^ who upheld for a while the fate of the sinking empire, 
assumed the honour of a Roman origin : but the family had been 
long since transported from Italy to Asia. Their patrimonial estate 
was situate in the district of Castamona, in the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine ; and one of their chiefs, who had already entered the paths 
of ambition, revisited with affection, perhaps with regret, the modest 
though honourable dwelling of his fathers. The first of their line 
was the illustrious Manuel, who, in the reign of the second Basil, 
contributed by war and treaty to appease the troubles of the East : 
he left in a tender age two sons, Isaac and John, whom, with the 
consciousness of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and favour of 
his sovereign.* The noble youths were carefully trained in the learn- 
ing of the monastery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises of the 
camp : and, from the domestic service of the guards, they were rapidly 
promoted to the command of provinces and armiea Their fraternal 
union doubled the force and reputation of the Comneni, and their 
ancient nobility was illustrated by the marriage of the two brothers, 
with a captive princess of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a patrician 
who had obtained the name of Charon from the number of enemies 
whom he had sent to the infernal shades. The soldiers had served 
with reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate masters ; the elevation of 
Michael the Sixth was a personal insult to the more deserving ge- 
nerals ; and their discontent was inflamed by the parsimony of the 
emperor and the insolence of the eunuchs. They secretly assembled 
in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes of the military synod 
would have been unanimous in favour of the old and valiant Catacalon, 
if the patriotism or modesty of the veteran had not suggested the 

* See note a on next page. 
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importance of birth as well as merit in the choice of a sovereign. 
Isaac Comnenus was approved by general consent, and the associates 
separated without delay to meet in the plains of Phrygia at the head 
of their respective squadrons and detachments. The cause of Michael 
was defended in a single battle by the mercenaries of the imperial 
guard, who were aliens to the public interest, and animated only by 
a principle of honour and gratitude. After their defeat the fears of 
the emperor solicited a treaty, which was almost accepted by the 
moderation of the Comnenian. But the former was betrayed by his 
ambassadors, and the latter was prevented by his friends. The 
solitary Michael submitted to the voice of the people ; the patriarch 
annulled their oath of allegiance ; and as he shaved the head of the 
royal monk, congratulated his beneficial exchange of temporal royalty 
for the kingdom of heaven ; an exchange, however, which the priest, 
on his own account, would probably have declined. By the hands of 
the same patriarch, Isaac Comnenus was solemnly crowned ; the sword 
which he inscribed on his coins might be an oflFensive symbol if it 
implied his title by conquest ; but this sword would have been drawn 
against the foreign and domestic enemies of the state. The decline 
of his health and vigour suspended the operation of active virtue ; 
and the prospect of approaching death determined him to interpose 
some moments between life and eternity. But instead of leaving the 
empire as the marriage portion of his daughter, his reason and in- 
clination concurred in the preference of his brother John, a soldier, a 
patriot, and the father of five sons, the future pillars of an hereditary 
succession. His first modest reluctance might be the natural dictates 
of discretion and tenderness, but his obstinate and successful per- 
severance, however it may dazzle with the show of virtue, must be 
censured as a criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare offence against 
his family and country.* The purple which he had refused was 
accepted by Constantino Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian house, 
and whose noble birth was adorned with the experience and repu- 
tation of civil policy. In the monastic habit Isaac recovered his 
health, and survived two years his voluntary abdication. At the 
command of his abbot, he observed the rule of St. Basil, and exe- 
cuted the most servile offices of the convent : but his latent vanity 
was gratified by the frequent and respectful visits of the reigning 
monarch, who revered in his person the character of a benefactor 
and a saint. 



• Gibbon's Btatement that John refused merely a flourish of family pride, since 

the imperial crown is taken from Nicepho- Scylitzes expi-essly declares that Isaac set 

nis Br>'ennius; but Mr. Finlay remarks aside his brother. — S. 
(vol. ii. p. 15) that this appears to be 

VOL. VI. I 
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If Coiistantinc the Seventh were indeed the subject most worthy 
con«iAn- of empire, we must pity the debasement of the age and 
ihlUs * nation in which he was chosen. In the labour of puerile 
nii. 25. * declamations he sought, without obtaining, the crown of 
eloquence, more precious in his opinion than that of Rome ; and 
in the subordinate functions of a judge he forgot the duties of a 
sovereign and a warrior. Far from hnitating the patriotic indifference 
of the authors of his greatness, I)ucas was anxious only to secure, at 
the expense of the republic, the power and prosperity of his children. 
His three sons, Michael the Seventh, Androuicus the First, and 
Constantino the Twelfth, were invested in a tender age with the 
equal title of Au«,aistus ; and the succession was speedily opened by 
their father's death. His widow, Eudocia, was intrusted 
A.n.iwi7, with the administration; but experience had taught the 
jealously of the dying monarch to protect his sons irom the 
danger of her second nuptials ; and her solemn engagement, attested 
by the princii)al senators, wiis dejwsitcd in the hands of the patriarch. 
Before the end of seven months, the wants of Eudocia or those of the 
stiite called aloud for the male virtues of a soldier ; and her heart 
had already chosen Komanus Diogenes, whom she raised from the 
scaffold to the throne. The discovery of a treasonable attempt had 
exi)osed him to the severity of the laws: his beauty and valour 
absolved him in the eyes of the empress ; and Romanus, from a mild 
exile, was recalled on the second day to the command of the Oriental 
armies. Her royal choice was yet unknown to the public; and the 
promise which would have betrayed her falsehood and levity was 
stolen by a dexterous emissary from the ambition of the patriarch. 
Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity of oaths and the sacred nature 
of a trust ; but a whisper that his brother was the future emperor 
relaxed his scruples, and forced him to confess that the public safety 
was the supreme law. He resigned the important paper ; and when 
lunnitnus in. his liojKis wcrc confounded by the nomination of Romanus, 
l!^^"b?, ^^ could no longer regain his security, retract his declara- 
Augiiflt. tions, nor oppose the second nuptials of the empress. Yet 
a murmur was heard in the palace ; and the barbarian guards had 
raised their battle-axes in the cause of the house of Ducas, till the 
young princes were soothed by the tears of their mother and the 
solemn assurances of the fidelity of their guardian, who filled the 
imperial station with dignity and honour. Hereafter I shall relate 
his valiant but unsuccessful efforts to resist the progress of the Turks. 
His defeat and captivity inflicted a deadly wound on the Byzantine 
monarchy of the East ; and after he was released from the chains of 
the sultan, he vainly sought his wife and his subjects. His wife had 
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been thrust into a monastery, and the subjects of Romanus had em- 
braced the rigid maxim of the civil law, that a prisoner in the hands 
of the enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of death, of all the public 
and private rights of a citizen. In the general constema- Michael 
tion the Caesar John asserted the indefeasible right of his J^^^l^ 
three nephews: Constantinople listened to his voice: and ^^cSSaS^ 
the Turkish captive was proclaimed in the capital, and ^^f^{ 
received on the frontier, as an enemy of the republic. Augoat. 
Romanus was not more fortunate in domestic than in foreign war : 
the loss of two battles compelled him to yield, on the assurance of 
fair and honourable treatment ; but his enemies were devoid of faith 
or humanity ; and, after the cruel extinction of his sight, his wounds 
were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few days he was relieved fix>m 
a state of misery. Under the triple reign of the house of Ducas, the 
two younger brothers were reduced to the vain honours of the purple ; 
but the eldest, the pusillanimous Michael, was incapable of sustaining 
the Roman sceptre; and his surname of Parapmacea denotes the 
reproach which he shared with an avaricious favourite, who enhanced 
the price and diminished the measure of wheat. In the school of 
PseUus, and after the example of his mother, the son of Eudocia 
made some proficiency in philosophy and rhetoric ; but his character 
was degraded rather than ennobled by the virtues of a monk and the 
learning of a sophist. Strong in the contempt of their sovereign and 
their own esteem, two generals, at the head of the European and 
Asiatic legions, assumed the purple at Adrianople and Nice. Their 
revolt was in the same month ; they bore the same name of Nice- 
phorus ; but the two candidates were distinguished by the surnames 
of Bryennius and Botaniates : the former in the maturity of wisdom 
and courage, the latter conspicuous only by the memory of his past 
exploits. While Botaniates advanced with cautious and dilatory 
steps, his active competitor stood in arms before the gates of Con- 
stantinople. The name of Bryennius was illustrious ; his cause was 
popular ; but his licentious troops could not be restrained from burning 
and pillaging a suburb ; and the people, who would have hailed the 
rebel, rejected and repulsed the incendiary of his country. This 
change of the public opinion was favourable to Botaniates, who at 
length, with an army of Turks, approached the shores of Chalcedon. 
A formal invitation, in the name of the patriarch, the synod, and 
the senate, was circulated through the streets of Constantinople; 
and the general assembly, in the dome of St Sophia, debated, with 
order and calmness, on the choice of their sovereign. The guards of 
Michael would have dispersed this unarmed multitude ; but the feeble 
emperor, applauding his own moderation and clemency, resigned the 

I 2 
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ensigns of royalty, and was rewarded with the monastic habit, and 
the title of Archbishop of Ephesus. lie left a son, a Constantine, 
bom and educ«ated in the purple ; and a daughter of the house of 
Ducaa illustrated the blood and confirmed the succession of the Com- 
nenian dynasty. 

John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor Isaac, survived in 

ptmce and dignity his generous refusal of the sceptre. By 
num. his wife Anne, a woman of masculine spirit and policy, he 
A-D^mH,"' left eight children : the three daughters multiplied the 

(^omnenian alliances with the noblest of the Greeks : of the 
five sons, Maimel was stopi)ed by a premature death ; Isaac and 
Alexius restored the Imi)erial greatness of their house, which was 
enjoyed without toil or danger by the two younger brethren, Adrian 
and Nicephorus. Alexius, the third and most illustrious of the bro- 
thers, was endowed by nature with the choicest gifts both of mind and 
body : they were cultivated by a liberal education, and exercised in 
the school of obedience and adversity. Tlie youth was dismissed 
from the i)erils of the Turkish war by the paternal care of the em- 
piTor Ronianus : but the mother of the Comneni, with her aspiring 
race, was accused of treason, and banished, by the sons of Ducas, to 
an island in the Propontis. The two brothers soon emerged into 
favour and action, fought by each other's side against the rebels and 
barbarians, and adhered to the emperor Michael, till he was deserted 
by the world and by himself. In his first interview with Botaniates, 
" Prince," said Alexius, with a noble frankness, " my duty rendered 
" me your enemy ; the decrees of God and of the people have made 
" me your subject. Judge of my future loyalty by my past opposi- 
" tion." The successor of Michael entertained him with esteem and 
confidence : his valour w«as employed against three rebels, who dis- 
turbed the peace of the empire, or at least of the emperors. Ursel, 
Bryennius, and Basilacius were formidable by their numerous forces 
and military fame : they were successively vanquished in the field, 
and led in chains to the foot of the throne ; and whatever treatment 
they might receive from a timid and cruel court, they applauded the 
clemency as well as the courage of their conqueror. But the loyalty 
of the Comneni was soon tainted by fear and suspicion ; nor is it easy 
to settle between a subject and a despot the debt of gratitude which 
the former is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the latter to discharge 
by an executioner. The refusiil of Alexius to march agcainst a fourth 
rebel, the husband of his sister, destroyed the merit or memory of hia 
past services: the favourites of Botaniates provoked the ambition 
which they apprehended and accused; and the retreat of the two 
brothers might be justified by the defence of their life or liberty. 
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The women of the family were deposited in a sanctuary, respected 
by tyrants : the men, mounted on horseback, sallied from the city, 
and erected the standard of civil war. The soldiers who had been 
gradually assembled in the capital and the neighbourhood were 
devoted to the cause of a victorious and injured leader : the ties of 
common interest and domestic alliance secured the attachment of the 
house of Ducas ; and the generous dispute of the Comneni was ter- 
minated by the decisive resolution of Isaac, who was the first to 
invest his younger brother with the name and ensigns of royalty. 
They returned to Constantinople, to threaten rather than besiege 
that impregnable fortress ; but the fidelity of the guards was cor- 
rupted ; a gate was surprised, and the fleet was occupied by the active 
courage of George Palaeologus, who fought against his father, without 
foreseeing that he laboured for his posterity. Alexius ascended the 
throne ; and his aged competitor disappeared in a monastery. An 
army of various nations was gratified with the pillage of the city ; 
but the public disorders were expiated by the tears and fasts of the 
Comneni, who submitted to every penance compatible with the pos- 
session of the empire. 

The life of the emperor Alexius has been delineated by a favourite 
daughter, who was inspired by a tender regard for his per- Alexins i. 
son and a laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Conscious ^T^Sr* 
of the just suspicion of her readers, the princess Anna -^p^*- 
Comnena repeatedly protests that, besides her personal knowledge, 
she had searched the discoiu'se and writings of the most respectable 
veterans : that, after an interval of thirty years, forgotten by and for- 
getful of the world, her mournful solitude was inaccessible to hope 
and fear ; and that truth, the naked perfect truth, was more dear 
and sacred than the memory of her parent. Yet, instead of the 
simplicity of style and narrative which wins our belief, an elaborate 
affectation of rhetoric and science betrays in every page the vanity of 
a female author. The genuine character of Alexius is lost in a vague 
constellation of virtues; and the perpetual strain of panegyric and 
apology awakens our jealousy, to question the veracity of the historian 
and the merit of the hero. We cannot, however, refuse her judicious 
and important remark, that the disorders of the times were the mis- 
fortune and the glory of Alexius ; and that every calamity which can 
afflict a declining empire was accumulated on his reign by the justice 
of Heaven and the vices of his predecessors. In the East, the victo- 
rious Turks had spread, from Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of 
the Koran and the Crescent : the West was invaded by the adven- 
turous valour of the Normans; and, in the moments of peace, the 
Danube poured forth new swarms, who had gained, in the science of 
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war, what they had lost in the ferociousness of manners. The sea was 
not less hostile than the land ; and while the frontiers were assaulted 
by an open enemy, the ])alace was distracted with secret treason and 
consj)iracy. On a sudden the banner of the Cross was displayed by 
the Latins ; Europe was precipitated on Asia ; and Constantinople had 
almost l)een swept away by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest, 
Alexius steered the Imperial vessel with dexterity and courage. At 
the head of his armies he was bold in action, skilful in stratagem, 
patient of fatigue, ready to improve his advantages, and rising from 
his defeats with inexhaustible vigour. The discipline of the camp was 
revived, and a new generation of men and soldiers was created by 
the example and the precepts of their leader. In his intercourse with 
the Latins, Alexius was patient and artful : his discerning eye per- 
vaded the new system of an unknown world ; and I shall hereafter 
describe the su|>eri()r policy with which he balanced the interests and 
passions of the champions of the first crusade. In a long reign of 
thirty-seven years he subdued and pardoned the envy of his equals : 
the laws of public and private order were restored : the arts of wealth 
and science were cultivated : the limits of the empire were enlarged 
in EurojKJ and Asia ; and the Comnenian sceptre was transmitted to 
his children of the thinl and fourth generation. Yet the difficulties of 
the times betrayed some defects in his character ; and have exposed 
his memory to some just or ungenerous reproach. The reader may 
possibly smile at the lavish praise which his daughter so often be- 
stows on a flying hero : the weakness or prudence of his situation 
miglit be mistaken for a want of personal courage ; and his political 
arts are branded by the Latins with the names of deceit and dissimu- 
lation. The increase of the male and female branches of his family 
adorned the throne, and secured the succession ; but their princely 
luxury and pride offended the patricians, exhausted the revenue, and 
. insulted the misery of the people. Anna is a faithful witness that his 
happiness was destroyed, and his health was broken, by the cares of a 
public life : the patience of Constantinople was fatigued by the length 
and severity of his reign ; and before Alexius expired, he had lost the 
love and reverence of his subjects. The clergy could not forgive his 
application of the sacred riches to the defence of the state ; but they 
applauded his theological learning and ardent zeal for the orthodox 
faith, which he defended with his tongue, his pen, and his sword. His 
character was degraded by the superstition of the Greeks ; and the 
same inconsistent principle of human nature enjoined the emperor to 
found an hospital for the poor and infirm, and to direct the execution 
of an heretic, who was burnt alive in the square of St. Sophia. Even 
the sincerity of his moral and religious virtues was suspected by the 
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persons who had passed their lives in his familiar confidence. In his 
last hours, when he was pressed by his wife Irene to alter the suc- 
cession, he raised his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the 
vanity of this world. The indignant reply of the empress may be 
inscribed as an epitaph on his tomb, " You die, as you have lived — 

" AN HYPOCRITE I " 

It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviving 
sons, in favour of her daughter the princess Anna, whose , ^ 

,., , ° 11.1 /» ^' ^ John, or 

philosophy would not have refused the weight of a diadem, caiinjo- 
But the order of male succession was asserted by the friends aj>. ma, 
of their country; the lawful heir drew the royal signet "*' 
from the finger of his insensible or conscious father, and the empire 
obeyed the master of the palace. Anna Comnena was stimulated by 
ambition and revenge to conspire against the life of her brother, and, 
when the design was prevented by the fears or scruples of her hus- 
band, she passionately exclaimed that nature had mistaken the two 
sexes, and had endowed Bryennius with the soul of a woman. The 
two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained the fraternal con^ 
cord, the hereditary virtue of their race, and the younger brother 
was content "with tibe title of SebastocratoTy which approached the 
dignity without sharing the power of the emperor. In the same 
person the claims of primogeniture and merit were fortunately 
united; his swarthy complexion, harsh features, and diminutive 
stature had suggested the ironical surname of Calo-Johannes, or John 
the Handsome, which his grateful subjects more seriously applied to 
the beauties of his mind. After the discovery of her treason, the life 
and fortune of Anna were justly forfeited to the laws. Her life was 
spared by the clemency of the emperor ; but he visited the pomp and 
treasures of her palace, and bestowed the rich confiscation on the most 
deserving of his friends. That respectable friend, Axuch, a slave of 
Turkish extraction, presumed to decline the gift, and to intercede for 
the criminal : his generous master applauded and imitated the virtue 
of his favourite, and the reproach or complaint of an injured brother 
was the only chastisement of the guilty princess. After this example 
of clemency, the remainder of his reign was never disturbed by con- 
spiracy or rebellion : feared by his nobles, beloved by his people, 
John was never reduced to the painful necessity of punishing, or even 
of pardoning, his personal enemies. During his government of twenty- 
five years, the penalty of death was abolished in the Roman empire, 
a law of mercy most delightful to the humane theorist, but of whidi 
the practice, in a large and vicious community, is seldom consistent 
with the public safety. Severe to himself, hidulgent to others, chaste, 
fingal, abstemious, die philosophic Marcus would not have disdained 
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the artless virtues of his successor, derived fipom his heart, and not 
hoiTowcd from the schools. lie despised and moderated the stately 
ina^nitioeuce of the Byzantine court, so oppressive to the people, so 
contempt ihle to the eye of reason. Under such a prince innocence 
had nothing to fear, and merit had everjthing to hope ; and, without 
assuming the tyrainiic office of a censor, he introduced a gradual 
thouirli visible reformation in the public and private manners of Con- 
stantinople. The only defect of this accomplished character was the 
fniilty i)f noble minds — the love of arms and military glory. Yet 
tlie frecjutMit exiHHlitions of John the Handsome may be justified, at 
least in their principle, by the necessity of repelling the Turks from 
the 1 IellesiK)nt and the Hosphoms. The sultan of Iconium was con- 
fined to his capital, the barlwrians were driven to the mountains, and 
the maritime j)n)vinces of Asia enjoyed the transient blessings of their 
deliverance. From Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he re- 
IK»atedly marched at the head of a victorious army ; and in the sieges 
and battles of this holy war, his Latin allies were astonished by the 
HUpiM-ior spirit nud pix)wess of a Greek. As he began to indulge the 
ambitions hope of restoriny: the ancient limits of the empire, as he 
rt»volv«»d in liis mind the Kuphrates and Tigris, the dominion of 
Syriii, an<l tiie eontjuest of Jernsidem, the thread of his life and of 
tlH» jMiblie felicity was broken by a singular accident He hunted the 
wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed his javelin in 
tin* bo<ly of tlie furious animal ; but in the struggle a poisoned arrow 
dropped from his quiver, and a slight wound in his hand, which pro- 
dtieed n inortitieation, was faUd to the best and greatest of the Com- 
neniau jirinees. 

A prtMnattnv deatii had swept away the two eldest sons of John 
tiie Handsome ; of the two survivors, Isaac and Manuel, his 
A r \\i.\. jndi^ment or aflection preferred the younger ; and the choice 
*" of their dying prince was ratified by the soldiers, who had 

a|)phuuUMl the valour of liis favourite in the Turkish war. The 
faithful Axueii liastened to the capital, secured the person of Isaac in 
honotirabh* eonlinenient, and purchased, with a gift of two hundred 
IM)inids of silver, the leading ecclesiiistics of St. Sophia, who possessed 
a decisive voice in the consecration of an emperor. With his veteran 
and alfec^t innate troops, Maimel soon visited Constantinople ; his 
brotluT acqnlestHMl in tiie title of Sebastocrator ; his subjects admired 
the loHly Htatnn* and martial graces of their new sovereign, and lis- 
!imhmI witli cnMlulity to the flattering i)romise that he blended the 
wisdom of agt» with the activity and vigour of youth. By the expe- 
riiMHM^ i\( iiis government they were taught that he emulated the 
npirit and Hhared the talents of his father, whose social virtues were 
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buried in the grave. A reign of thirty-seven years is filled by a 
perpetual though various warfare against the Turks, the Christians, 
and the hordes of the wilderness beyond the Danube. The arms of 
Manuel were exercised on Mount Taurus, in the plains of Hungary, 
on the coast of Italy and Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and Greece : 
the influence of his negociations extended from Jerusalem to Rome 
and Russia ; and the Byzantine monarchy for a while became an 
object of respect or terror to the powers of Asia and Europe. Edu- 
cated in the silk and purple of the East, Manuel possessed the iron 
temper of a soldier, which cannot easily be paralleled, except in the 
lives of Richard the First of England, and of Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden. Such was his strength and exercise in arms, that Raymond, 
surnamed the Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of wielding the 
lance and buckler of the Greek emperor. In a famous tournament 
he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and overturned in his first 
career two of the stoutest of the Italian knights. The first in the 
charge, the last in the retreat, his friends and his enemies alike 
trembled, the former for his safety, and the latter for their own. 
After posting an ambuscade in a wood, he rode forwards in search of 
soiue perilous adventure, accompanied only by his brother and the 
faithful Axuch, who refused to desert their sovereign. Eighteen 
horsemen, after a short combat, fled before them : but the numbers of 
the enemy increased ; the march of the reinforcement was tardy and 
fearful, and Manuel, without receiving a wound, cut his way through 
a squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle against the Hun- 
garians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, he snatched a standard 
from the head of the column, and was the first, almost alone, who 
passed a bridge that separated him from the enemy. In the same 
country, after transporting his army beyond the Save, he sent back 
the boats, with an order, under pain of death, to their commander, 
that he should leave him to conquer or die on that hostile land. In 
the siege of Corfu, towing after him a captive galley, the emperor 
stood aloft on the poop, opposing against the volleys of darts and 
stones a large buckler and a flowing sail ; nor could he have escaped 
inevitable death, had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his archers to 
respect the person of an hero. In one day he is said to have slain 
above forty of the barbarians with his own hand ; he returned to the 
camp, dragging along four Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied to 
the rings of his saddle : he was ever the foremost to provoke or to 
accept a single combat ; and the gigantic champions who encountered 
his arm were transpierced by the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, 
of the invincible Manuel. The story of his exploits, which appear as 
a model or a copy of the romances of chivalry, may induce a reason- 
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able suspicion of the veracity of the Greeks : I will not, to vindicate 
their credit, endan^»r my own ; yet I may observe that, in the long 
scries of their annals, Manuel is the only prince who has been the 
subjd^t of similar exasperation. A\'ith the valour of a soldier he did 
not unite the skill or jjrudence of a general : his victories were not 
productive of any jKinnancnt or useful conquest ; and his Turkish 
laurels were blasted in his last unfortunate campaign, in vrhich he lost 
his army in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed his deliverance to the 
generosity of the sultan. But the most singular feature in the cha- 
racter of Manuel is the contrast and vicissitude of labour and sloth, 
of hardiness and effeminacy. In war he seemed ignorant of peace, in 
fence he appeared incaj)able of war. In the field he slept in the sim 
or in the snow, tired in the lontjest marches the strength of his men 
and horses, and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of the 
camp. No sooner did he return to Constantinople, than he resigned 
himself to tiie arts and pleasures of a life of luxury : the expense of 
his dress, his table, and his piilace surpassed the measure of his pre- 
decessors, and whole summer days were idly wasted in the delicious 
isles of the Propontis, in the incestuous love of his niece Theodora. 
The double cost of a warlike and dissolute prince exhausted the 
revenue and multiplied the taxes ; and Manuel, in the distress of his 
last Turkish camp, endured a bitter reproach from the mouth of 
a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst, he complained that 
the water of a fountain was mingled with Christian blood. ** It is 
" not the first time," exclaimed a voice from the crowd, " that you 
" have drank, O emperor, the blood of your Christian subjects." 
Manuel Comnenus was twice married, to the virtuous Bertha or Irene 
of Germany, and to the beauteous Maria, a French or Latin princess 
of Antioch. The only daughter of his first wife was destined for 
Bela, an Ilungjirian prince, who was educated at Constantinople 
under the name of Alexius ; and the consummation of their nuptials 
might have transferred the Roman sceptre to a race of free and 
warlike barbarians. But as soon as Maria of Antioch had given 
a son and heir to the empire, the presumptive rights of Bela were 
abolished, and he was deprived of his promised bride ; but the Hun- 
garian prince resumed his name and the kingdom of his fathers, and 
displayed such virtues as might excite the regret and envy of the 
Greeks. The son of Maria was named Alexius ; and at the age of 
ten years he ascended the Byzantine throne, after his father's decease 
had closed the glories of the Comnenian line. 

The fratenial concord of the tw^o sons of the great Alexius had 
been sometimes clouded by an opposition of interest and passion. 
By ambition, Isaac the Sebastoorator was excited to flight and re- 
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bellion, from whence he was reclaimed by the firmness and clemency 
of John the Handsome. The errors of Isaac, the father 
of the emperors of Trebizond, were short and venial ; but ^.d. use, * 
John, the elder of his sons, renounced for ever his religion. charact«- 
Provoked by a real or imaginary insult of his uncle, he adventures or 
escaped from the Roman to the Turkish camp : his apostacy ^^' 

was rewarded with the sultan's daughter, the title of Chelebi, or 
noble, and the inheritance of a princely estate ; and, in the fifteenth 
century, Mahomet the Second boasted of his Imperial descent from 
the Comnenian family. Andronicus, younger brother of John, son 
of Isaac, and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most 
conspicuous characters of the age ; and his genuine adventures might 
fonn the subject of a very singular romance. To justify the choice of 
three ladies of royal birth, it is incumbent on me to observe that their 
fortunate lover was cast in the best proportions of strength and 
beauty ; and that the want of the softer graces was supplied by a 
manly countenance, a lofty stature, athletic muscles, and the air and 
deportment of a soldier. The preservation, in his old age, of health 
and vigour, was the reward of temperance and exercise. A piece of 
bread and a draught of water was often his sole and evening repast ; 
and if he tasted of a wild boar or a stag, which he had roasted with 
his own hands, it was the well-earned fruit of a laborious chase. 
Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant of fear : his persuasive eloquence 
could bend to every situation and character of life : his style, though 
not his practice, was fashioned by the example of St. Paul; and, in 
every deed of mischief, he had a heart to resolve, a head to contrive, 
and a hand to execute. In his youth, after the death of the emperor 
John, he followed the retreat of the Roman army ; but, in the march 
through Asia Minor, design or accident tempted him to wander in the 
mountains : the hunter was encompassed by the Turkish huntsmen, 
and he remained some time a reluctant or willing captive in the power 
of the sultan. His vutues and vices recommended him to the favour 
of his cx)usin : he shared the perils and the pleasures of Manuel ; and 
while the emperor lived in public incest ^ith his niece Theodora, the 
affections of her sister Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by Andro- 
nicus. Above the decencies of her sex and rank, she gloried in the 
name of his concubine ; and both the palace and the camp could 
witness that she slept, or watched, in the arms of her lover. She 
accompanied him to his military command of Cilida, the first scene 
of his valour and imprudence. He pressed, with active ardour, the 
siege of Mopsuestia : the day was employed in the boldest attacks ; 
but the night was wasted in song and dance ; and a band of Greek 
comedians formed the choicest part of his retinue. Andronicus was 
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surpr':^ bv the sally of a Ticrilant foe : bat. vbDe his troops fled in 
fll-'.ni^T. his iriviixible lance transpierced the thickest ranks of the 
Aru*':i'.a:;s. On hii return to the Imperial camp in Macedonia^ he 
was n.Ci.'ived by Manuel with public smiles and a fHriTate reproof; 
but the duchies of Naissus, Braniaeba, and Castoria were the reward 
or a^niioktion of the unsuccessful general. Eudocia still attended 
h:i< motions : at midnight their tent was soddenly attacked by her 
ai!trr\ brothers. im{)atieiit ti» expiate her in&my in his blood: his 
dariiirr spirit refused her advice, and the disguise of a female habit ; 
aud. U/idly startiuL' from his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his 
way throu£rh the Ilunleruui^ assassins. It was here that he first 
lietrayed his iiiijratitude and treachery : he engaged in a treasonable 
corresjxjndence with the king of Hungary and the German emperor; 
appnwiched the n»yal tent at a suspicious hour with a drawn sword, 
and, under the mask of a I^tin soldier, avowed an intention of re- 
venge ajrainst a mortal foe ; and imprudently praised the fleetness 
of his horse as an instrument of fliirht and safety. Tlie monarch 
di?senibled his suspicions ; but, after the close of the campaigni, An- 
dn>nicus was arrested and strictly confined in a tower of the palace of 
(xonstantinoplc. 

In this jirison he was left above twelve years; a most painful 
restraint, fmni which the thirst of action and pleasure perpetually 
urjr(.*cl him to escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some broken 
bricks in a comer of the chamber, and irradually widened the passage 
till he had explored a dark and forgotten recess. Into this hole he 
c^)nveyed himself and the remains of his provisions, replacing the 
bricks in their former position, and enising with care the footsteps of 
his retreat. At the hour of the customarj' visit, his guards were 
amazed by the silence and solitude of the prison, and reported, with 
shame and fear, his incomprehensible flight. The gates of the palace 
and city were instantly shut: the strictest orders were despatched 
into the provinces for the recovery of the fugitive ; and his wife, on 
the suspicion of a pious act, was basely imprisoned in the same tower. 
At the dead of night she beheld a spectre : she recognised her 
husband ; they shared their provisions, and a son was the fruit of these 
stolen interviews, which alleviated the tediousness of their confine- 
ment. In the custody of a woman the vigilance of the keepers was 
insensibly relaxed, and the captive had accomplished his real escape, 
when he was discovered, brought back to Constantinople, and loaded 
with a double chain. At length he found the moment and the means 
of his deliverance. A boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated the 
guards, and obtained in wax the impression of the keys. By the 
diligence of his friends a similar key, with a bundle of ropes, was 
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introduced into the prison in the bottom of a hogshead. Andronicns 
employed, with industry and courage, the instruments of his safety, 
unlocked the doors, descended from the tower, concealed himself all 
day among the bushes, and scaled in the night the garden-wall of the 
palace. A boat was stationed for his reception ; he visited his own 
house, embraced his children, cast away his chain, mounted a fleet 
horse, and directed his rapid course towards the banks of the Danube. 
At Anchialus, in Thrace, an intrepid friend supplied him with horses 
and money : he passed the river, traversed with speed the desert of 
Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, and had almost reached the town 
of Halicz, in the Polish Russia, when he was intercepted by a party 
of Walachians, who resolved to convey their important captive to 
Constantinople. His presence of mind again extricated him from this 
danger. Under the pretence of sickness he dismounted in the night, 
and was allowed to step aside from the troop : he planted in the 
ground his long stafi^, clothed it with his cap and upper garment, and, 
stealing into the wood, left a phantom to amuse for some time the 
eyes of the Walachians. From Halicz he was honourably conducted 
to Kiow, the residence of the great duke : the subtle Greek soon 
obtained the esteem and confidence of leroslaus ; his character could 
assume the manners of every climate, and the barbarians applauded 
his strength and courage in the chase of the elks and bears of the 
forest. In this northern region he deserved the forgiveness of Manuel, 
who solicited the Russian prince to join his arms in the invasion of 
Hungary. The influence of Andronicus achieved this important 
service : his private treaty was signed with a promise of fidelity on 
one side and of oblivion on the other, and he marched, at the head of 
the Russian cavalry, from the Borysthenes to the Danube. In his 
resentment Manuel had ever sympathised with the martial and dis- 
solute character of his cousin, and his free pardon was sealed in the 
assault of Zemlin, in which he was second, and second only, to the 
valour of the emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom and his country than 
his ambition revived, at first to his own, and at length to the public 
misfortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar to the succession 
of the more deserving males of the Comnenian blood : her future 
marriage with the prince of Hungary was repugnant to the hopes or 
prejudices of the princes and nobles. But when an oath of allegiance 
was required to the presumptive heir, Andronicus alone asserted the 
honour of the Roman name, declined the unlawful engagement, and 
boldly protested against the adoption of a stranger. His patriotism 
was oflFensive to the emperor; but he spoke the sentiments of the 
people, and was removed from the royal presence by an honourable 
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iNiniHlniiiMit, a Si'cond iH)nimaiid of the Ciliciaii frontier, with the 
absolute' (lis|M)Siil of tlie revenues of (."jprus. In this station the 
ArnuMiians apiin exercised his courage and exposed his negligence; 
iuul tlu* same relvl, who baffled all his operations, was unhorsed, and 
ahnt>st shiin hv the vii^nir of his lance. But Andronicus soon did- 
rovonul a more easy and pleasinfjr conquest, the beautiful Philippa, 
.sister of the enipres* Maria, and daughter of Raymond of Poitou, the 
Latin priuee of AnticK'h. For her sake he deserted his station, and 
wiisted the nunnner in balls and tournaments : to his love she sacrificed 
her innoeeiiee, her reputation, and the offer of an advantageous 
nnirrliip*. Hut the n\*itMitnient of Manuel for this domestic afiroDt 
iiiterrupttHl his ])leasures : Andronicus left the indiscreet princess to 
weep autl to n^pMit ; and, with a band of desperate adventurers^ 
undi»rtook the pilgrimage of Jenisaleni. His birth, his martial 
nMiown, and pmt'essions of zeal announced him as the champion of 
tht» ('n».Hs: he MH>n eaptivated lH)th the clergy and the king, and the 
(•rei»k priiiee was invest etl with the hmlship of Berytus, on the coast 
ol' IMuiMiieia. In his neigh bourluHul n'sided a young and handsome 
tjiireii, of his own nation and family, great-grand-daughter of the 
rni|)tM'or Alexis, and widow of Baldwin the Third, king of Jerusalem. 
Slir NiHitetl and lo\eil her kinsman. Theodora was the third victim 
of liiM amorous setlnetion, and her shame was more public and scan- 
dalous than tliat t)f her |)redeeessors. The emperor still thirsted for 
leNen^ts and his sulyerts and allies of the Syrian frontier were 
rrpeiitiMJly pressed to seize the jH^rson ami put out the eyes of the 
rnvi!i>e. In Palestine he was no h>nger siife ; but the tender Theo- 
dora reveided his danger and aeeom|Kinied his flight The queen of 
.leniMaliMU wiis exjiosed to tlie Kast^ his obsequious concubine, and two 
illi^ntimate ehildren were the living monuments of her weakness. 
hanianrns was his tli*st refuge, and, in the characters of the great 
NonriMhIin and his servant Saladin, the sujKjrstitious Greek might 
ItNiiii to n'V!»n' the virtues of the Musulmans. As the friend of 
NonnMJdin he visiteil, most probably, Bagdad and the courts of Persia, 
and, afler a l»>ng I'irrnit round the Cjispian Sea and the mountains oif 
Cieor^iia, ln» linally s«»tthMl among the Turks of Asia Minor, the 
heriMlitary iMiemies of liis ecmntry. The sulUm of Colonia afforded an 
hotpilahh* rrtrrat to Androniens, his mistress, and his band of out- 
lawH : tlie debt uf gratitude was jKiid by fnujuent inroads in the Roman 
pro\ini'e of Trebizond, jind he seldom Returned without an ample 
iiitr\ent ol* i4|Nill and of ( 'Inlstian eaptives. In the story of his advcn- 
luien he was fond of eom|mring himself to David, who escaped, by a 
loM;{ e\ile, tlie snares of the wicked. But the royal j)rophet (he 
pieimnuMJ to add) was content to lurk on the borders of Judasa, to 
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slay an Amalekite, and to threaten, in bis miserable state, the life of 
the ayaricious Nabal. The excursions of the Comnenian prince had 
a wider range, and he had spread over the Eastern world the glory 
of his name and religion. By a sentence of the Greek church, the 
licentious rover had been separated from the faithful ; but even this 
excommunication may prove that he never abjured the profession of 
Christianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret persecution 
of the emperor ; but he was at length ensnared by the captivity of his 
female companion. The governor of Trebizond succeeded in his 
attempt to surprise the person of Theodora : the queen of Jerusalem 
and her two children were sent to Constantinople, and their loss 
embittered the tedious solitude of banishment. The fugitive implored 
and obtained a final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the feet of 
his sovereign, who was satisfied with the submission of this haughty 
spirit Prostrate on the ground, he deplored with tears and groans 
the guilt of his past rebellion ; nor would he presume to arise, unless 
some &ithful subject would drag him to the foot of the throne by an 
iron chain with which he had secretly encircled his neck. This extra- 
ordinary penance excited the wonder and pity of the assembly : his 
sins were forgiven by the church and state ; but the just suspicion of 
Manuel fixed his residence at a distance from the court, at Oenoe, a 
town of Pontus, surrounded with rich vineyards, and situate on the 
coast of the Euxine. The death of Manuel and the disorders of the 
minority soon opened the fairest field to his ambition. The emperor 
was a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age, without vigour, or 
wisdom, or experience : his mother, the empress Mary, abandoned 
her person and government to a favourite of the Comnenian name ; 
and his sister, another Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was decorated 
with the title of Csesar, excited a conspiracy, and at length an insur- 
rection, against her odious stepmother. The provinces were forgotten, 
the capital was in flames, and a century of peace and order was over- 
thrown in the vice and weakness of a few months. A civil war was 
kindled in Constantinople ; the two factions fought a bloody battle in 
the square of the palace, and the rebels sustained a regular siege in 
the cathedral of St Sophia. The patriarch laboured with honest zeal 
to heal the wounds of the republic, the most respectable patriots 
called aloud for a guardian and avenger, and every tongue repeated 
the praise of the talents and even the virtues of Andronicus. In his 
retirement he afiected to revolve the solemn duties of his oath : " If 
" the safety or honour of the Imperial family be threatened, I will 
" reveal and oppose the mischief to the utmost of my power." His 
correspondence with the patriarch and patricians was seasoned with 
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apt quotations from the Psalms of DaTid and the Epistles of St. Paul ; 
ai]il he patiently waited till he was called to her deliverance by the 
voice of his crjuntn*. In his march from Oenoe to Constantinople, 
his slender train insensibly swelled to a crowd and an army; hi» 
professions of relijrion and loyalty were mistaken for the language of 
his heart ; and the simplicity of a foreign dress, which showed to 
advantage his majestic stature, displayed a lively image of his poverty 
and exile. All opposition >unk before him ; he reached the straits of 
the Thracian IVisphorus ; the Byzantine navy sailed from the harbour 
to rert?ive and transport the saviour of the empire : the torrent was 
loud and irresistililc, and the insects who had basked in the sunshine 
of royal favour disap|)eare(l at the blast of the storm. It was the first 
care of Andronicus to occupy the palace, to salute the emperor, to 
confine his mother, to punish her minister, and to restore the public 
order and tranciuillity. lie then visited the sepulchre of Manuel: 
the sfK^ctators wen* onl(»red to stand aloof, but, as he bowed in the 
attitude of prayer, tlu*y heard, or thought they heard, a murmur of 
triumph and ruvciijro : '' I no longer fear thee, my old enemy, who hast 
" driven me a vajrabond to every climate of the earth. Thou art safely 
" (Icfiosited under a seven-fold dome, from whence thou canst never 
" arise till the signal of the last truni|>et. It is now my turn, and 
" sjK»edily will 1 trample on thy ashes and thy posterity." From his 
subsequent tyranny we may impute such feelings to the man and the 
moment ; but it is not extremely probable that he gave an articulate 
sound to his secret thoughts. In the first months of his administra- 
tion his designs were veiled by a fair semblance of hypocrisy, which 
could delude only the eyes of the multitude : the coronation of 
Alexius was iHjrfornied with due solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, 
holding in his hands the body and blood of Christ, most fervently 
declared that he lived, and was ready to die, for the service of his 
beloved pupil. But his numerous adherents were instructed to main- 
tiiin that the sinking emj)ire must perish in the hands of a child ; that 
the Uomans could only be siived by a veteran prince, bold in arms, 
skilful in jwlicy, and taught to reign by the long experience of fortune 
and mankind ; and that it was the duty of ev^ry citizen to force the 
reluctant modesty of Andronicus to undertake the burden of the public 
c<ire. The young em|)eror was himself constrained to join his voice 
to the general acclamation, and to solicit the association of a colleague, 
who instantly degraded him from the supreme rank, secluded his 
person, and verified the rash declaration of the patriarch, that Alex.iu8 
nnght be considered as dead so soon as he wjis conmiitted to the 
custody of his guardian. But his death was preceded by the imprison- 
ment and execution of his mother. After blackening her reputation. 
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and inflaming against her the passions of the multitude, the tyrant 
accused and tried the empress for a treasonable correspondence with 
the king of Hungary. His own son, a youth of honour and humanity, 
avowed his abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three of the judges 
had the merit of preferring their conscience to their safety ; but the 
obsequious tribunal, without requiring any proof or hearing any 
defence, condemned the widow of Manuel, and her unfortunate son 
subscribed the sentence of her death. Maria was strangled, her 
corpse was buried in the sea, and her memory was wounded by the 
insult most offensive to female vanity, a false and ugly representation 
of her beauteous form. The fate of her son was not long deferred : 
he was strangled with a bowstring, and the tyrant, insensible to pity 
or remorse, after surveying the body of the hmocent youth, struck it 
rudely with his foot. " Thy father," he cried, " was a hiave^ thy 
" mother a whore^ and thyself a /ex?/ .' " 

The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held by Andro- 
nicus about three years and a half as the guardian or Andronicuai. 
sovereign of the empire. His government exhibited a ATnSaf* 
singular contrast of vice and virtue. When he listened to ^^*'***^- 
his passions, he was the scourge ; when he consulted his reason, the 
father of his people. In the exercise of private justice he was equitable 
and rigorous ; a shameful and pernicious venality was abolished, and 
the oflSees were filled with the most deserving candidates by a prince 
who had sense to choose and severity to punish. He prohibited the 
inhuman practice of pillaging the goods and persons of shipwrecked 
mariners ; the provinces, so long the objects of oppression or neglect, 
revived in prosperity and plenty ; and millions applauded the distant 
blessings of his reign, while he was cursed by the witnesses of his 
daily cruelties. The ancient proverb, that bloodthirsty is the man 
who returns from banishment to power, had been applied, with too 
much truth, to Marius and Tiberius, and was now verified for the third 
time in the life of Andronicus. His memory was stored with a black 
list of the enemies and rivals who had traduced his merit, opposed his 
greatness, or insulted his misfortunes ; and the only comfort of his 
exile was the sacred hope and promise of revenge. The necessary 
extinction of the young emperor and his mother imposed the fatal 
obligation of extirpating the friends who hated, and might punish, 
the assassin ; and the repetition of murder rendered him less willing 
and less able to forgive.* An horrid narrative of the victims whom 

' FaUmerayer (Geschichte des Kaiser- zaiitine factions and dissolute nobility waa 

tbums von Trapezunt, p. 29, 3:5) has part of a deep-laid and splendid plan for 

highly drawn the character of Andronicus. the regeneration of the empire. It was 

In his view the extermination of Uie By- necessary for the Mise and benevolent 
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he sacrifiooil by poison or the swonL by the sea or the flameft, would 
Ik? losfc5 expressive of his oruelty than the appellation of the Ilalcyon- 
(lays« which wii5 applieil to a rare and bloodless week of repose : the 
tyraiu strove to transfer on the Liws and the judges some portion of 
his :;iiilt : hut the nia^k wiis fallen, and his subjects could no longer 
nii>take the true autiior of their calamities. The noblest of the 
linvks. more esjnvially those who, by descent or alliance, might 
dispute the (oninoiiian inheritance, escaped from the monster iS den: 
Nire *>r Prusii, Sioily i>r Cyprus, were their places of refuge; and 
as their tli^ht \^as aln\uly crimin<il, they aggravated their offence by 
an t»jH*n n»\*»lt and the Inijx^rial title. Yet Androuicus resisted the 
da^r^j^^rs and swi»rds of his most formidable enemies : Nice and Prusa 
wen* rtnUuHHl a::d oh;isti>ed : the Sicilians were content with the sack 
of rhess^donica : and the dista!:ce of Cyprus was not more propitious 
to the rt^lvl ihaii to the t}rai.t. His throne was subverted by a rival 
x^iihoul merit, and a jKH^ple without anus. Isaac Angelus, a de- 
sivutlant in the female line from the great Alexius, was marked as a 
\ictim l»\ the prudence or sujvr>tition of the emperor.* In a momeut 
of dc>pair A nin*lus defended his life and liberty, slew the executioner, 
and tied to the church of St. Sophia. The sanctuar}' was insensibly 
fdled with a curious ami mournful crowd, who, in bis fate, prognos- 
ticated their own. But their lamentations were soon turned to curses, 
and their curses to threats: they dared to ask, "Why do we fear? 
" why tlo we oIk\v ? We are many, and he is one ; oiu" patience b 
*' the only homl of our slavery." \\'ith the dawn of day the city burst 
into a iTiMierai ^edition, the prisons were thrown open, the coldest 
and most servile were roused to the defence of their couutry, and 
Isiiac, the stvond of the name, was raised from the sanctuarj' to the 
throne. T nconsiMOUs of his dauiri^r, the tyrant was absent, — withdrawn 
from the toils of state, in the delicit)us islands of the Propontis. He 
hud contrat'ted an indecent marria^re with Alice, or Agnes, daughter 
of Lewis the SevtMith, of France, and ivlict of the unfortunate Alexius ; 
and his society, more suitable to his temper than to his age, was 
eompost^l of a yountr wife and a favourite concubine. On the first 
alarm he rushed to Constantinople, impatient for the blood of the 
guilty ; hut he was iistonished by the silence of the jwlace, the tiunidt 
of the city, and the general desiTtion of mankind. Andronicus pro- 
claimed a friv pardon to his subjects ; they neither desired nor woidd 

Mi-liomort of tlio flit her of his luv^plo to lop Mow t«» tlie Byzantine enij)ire. — M. 

utf th.wo liiiiltK whii'h woro infccteil with ■ According t<i Nicctiw (p. 444 \ An- 

invnuMliiihU* pcHtih'nco— dnniiciw (k-.spise.l th..- imhocilo Isaac too 

" una «i.h m.-..^i..v. ";i" "^ ^'' ^"^^^ ^TL^'\ ""'" ;jf^^**^J i>y the 

Ihf tynuit'a |»Ioa, cxoimitl his* »lcvHUh ilcfdii 1 1 "— oHicious zeal ol Stephen, the luatnunent 
still tho f«ll of Aadn,uicvu. wa. a foftl of tho emperor's cruelti«8.-M. 
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grant forgiveness : he oflFered to resign the crown to his son Manuel ; 
but the virtues of the son could not expiate his father's crimes. The 
sea was still open for his retreat ; but the news of the revolution had 
flown along the coast ; when fear had ceased, obedience was no more ; 
the Imperial galley was pursued and taken by an armed brigantine, 
and the tyrant was dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelus, loaded 
with fetters, and a long chain round his neck. His eloquence and 
the tdars of his female companions pleaded in vain for his life ; but, 
instead of the decencies of a legal execution, the new monarch aban- 
doned the criminal to the numerous suflFerers whom he had deprived 
of a father, a husband, or a friend. His teeth and hair, an eye and a 
hand, were torn from him, as a poor compensation for their loss ; and 
a short respite was allowed, that he might feel the bitterness of death. 
Astride on a camel, without any danger of a rescue, he was carried 
through the city, and the basest of the populace rejoiced to trample 
on the fallen majesty of their prince. After a thousand blows and 
outrages, Andronicus was hung by the feet between two pillars that 
supported the statues of a wolf and a sow ; and every hand that could 
reach the public enemy inflicted on his body some mark of ingenious 
or brutal cruelty, till two friendly or furious Italians, plunging their 
swords into his body, released him from all human punishment. In 
this long and painful agony, " Lord have mercy upon me ! " and 
" Why will you bruise a broken reed ? " were the only words that 
escaped from his mouth. Our hatred for the tyrant is lost in pity for 
the man ; nor can we blame his pusillanimous resignation, since a 
Greek Christian was no longer master of his life. 

I have been tempted to expatiate on the extraordinary character 
and adventures of Andronicus ; but I shall here terminate ig^ac ii. 
the series of the Greek emperors since the time of Hera- f;Dfn"8*6, 
clius. The branches that sprang from the Comnenian trunk ^^- ^^• 
had insensibly withered, and the male line was continued only in the 
posterity of Andronicus himself, who, in the public confusion, usurped 
the sovereignty of Trebizond, so obscure in history, and so famous in 
romance. A private citizen of Philadelphia, Constantlne Angelus, 
had emerged to wealth and honours by his marriage with the daughter 
of the emperor Alexius. His son Andronicus is conspicuous only by 
his cowardice. His grandson Isaac punished and succeeded the 
tyrant ; but he was dethroned by his own vices and the ambition of 
his brother ; and their discord introduced the Latins to the ^ d. 1204. 
conquest of Constantinople, the first great period in the fall ^^^ ^^' 
of the Eastern empire. 

If we compute the number and duration of the reigns, it will be 
found that a period of six hundred years is filled by sixty emperors, 

K 2 
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including in the Ausrustan list some female sovereigns, and deducting 
some usurpers who were never acknowledged in the capital, and some 
princes who did not live to possess their inheritance. The average 
proportion will allow ten years for each emperor — far below the chro- 
nological rule of Sir Isiiac Newton, who, from the experience of more 
recent and regular monarchies, has defined about eighteen or twenty 
years as the tenn of an ordinary reign. The Byzantine empire was 
most tranquil and prosperous when it could acquiesce in hereditary 
succession : five dynasties, the Ileraclian, Isauriau, Amorian, BasiliaD, 
and Connienian families, enjoyed and transmitted the royal patrimony 
during tlu»ir resiK^ctive series of five, four, three, six, and four gene- 
rations ; several princes number the years of their reign with those 
of their infancy ; and Constantine the Seventh and his two grandsons 
occuj)y the space of an entire century. But in the intervals of the 
Byzantine dynasties the succession is rapid and broken, and the name 
of a successful candidate is speedily erased by a more fortunate com- 
petitor, ilany were the j)aths that led to the summit of royalty : 
the fabric of rebellion was overthrown by the stroke of conspiracy, or 
undermined by the silent arts of intrigue : the favourites of the 
soldiers or jKJople, of the senate or clergy, of the women and eunuchs, 
were alternately clothed with the purple : the means of their eleva- 
tion were base, and their end was often contemptible or tragic. A 
being of the nature of man, endowed with the same faculties, but with 
a longer measure of existence, would cast down a smile of pity and 
contempt on the crimes and follies of human ambition, so eager, in a 
nan'ow sjmn, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. It 
is thus that the experience of history exalts and enlarges the horizon 
of our intellectual view. In a composition of some days, in a ])erusal 
of some hours, six hundred years have rolled away, and the duration 
of a life or reign is contracted to a fleeting moment : the grave is 
ever beside the throne ; the success of a criminal is almost instantly 
followed by the loss of his prize ; and our immortal reason survives 
and disdains the sixty phantoms of kings who have passed before our 
eyes, and faintly dwell on our remembrance. Tlie observation, that 
in every age and climate ambition has prevailed with the same com- 
manding energy, may abate the surprise of a philosopher ; but while 
he condemns the vanity, lie may search the motive of this universal 
desire to obtain and hold the sceptre of dominion. To the greater 
part of the Byzantine series we cannot reasonably ascribe the love of 
fame and of mankind. The virtue alone of John Comnenns was 
beneficent and pure : the most illustrious of the princes who precede 
or follow that respectable name have trod with some dexterity and 
vigour the crooked and bloody paths of a selfish policy : in scrutinising 
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the imperfect characters of Leo the Isaurian, Basil the First, and 
Alexius Comnenus, of Theophilus, the second Basil, and Manuel 
Coranenus, our esteem and censure are almost equally balanced ; and 
the remainder of the Imperial crowd could only desire and expect 
to be forgotten by posterity. Was personal happiness the aim and 
object of their ambition ? I shall not descant on the vulgar topics of 
the misery of kings ; but I may surely observe that their condition, 
of all others, is the most pregnant with fear, and the least susceptible 
of hope. For these opposite passions a larger scope was allowed in 
the revolutions of antiquity than in the smooth and solid temper of 
the modem world, which cannot easily repeat either the triumph of 
Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar infelicity of the 
Byzantine princes exposed them to domestic perils, without affording 
any lively promise of foreign conquest. From the pinnacle of great- 
ness Andronicus was precipitated by a death more cruel and shameful 
than that of the vilest, malefactor ; but the most glorious of his pre- 
decessors had much more to dread from their subjects than to hope 
from their enemies. The army was licentious without spirit, the 
nation turbulent without freedom : the barbarians of the East and 
West pressed on the monarchy, and the loss of the provinces was 
terminated by the final servitude of the capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the Csesars 
to the last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen hundred years : 
and the term of dominion, unbroken by foreign conquest, surpasses 
the measure of the ancient monarchies — the Assyrians or Medes, the 
successors of Cyrus, or those of Alexander. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

lxTuor)U( Tiox, Worship, axd Persecutios of Images. — Fevolt of Italy 

AND HOMK. — TeMTORAL DOMINION OF THE PoPES. C0NQUE8T OF ItALT 

BY THE PllANKS — ESTABLISHMENT OF ImaOES — CHARACTER AXD CORONA- 
TION OK (.'haulemagne. — Restoration and Decay of the Romax Empire 
IN THE West. — Independence of Italy. — Constitution of the Ger- 
manic P>ODY. 

In the conRCction of the church and state I have considered the 
former as subservient only, and relative, to the latter; a 
of imAgea Siilutary maxim, if in fact as well as in narrative it had ever 
chriituu been held sacred. The oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, 
"*^ the dark abyss of predestination and grace, and the strange 

transformation of the Eucharist from the sign to the substance of 
Christ's body,' I have purposely abandoned to the curiosity of specu- 
lative divines. But 1 have reviewed with diligence and pleasure the 
objects of ecclesiastical history by which the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire were materially affected, the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, the constitution of the Catholic church, the ruin of Paganism, 
and the sects tliat arose from the mysterious controversies concerning 
the Trinity and incarnation. At the head of this class we may justly 
rank the worship of images, so fiercely disputed in the eighth and 
ninth centuries ; since a question of popular superstition produced 
the revolt of Italy, the temporal power of the popes, and the restora- 
tion of the Roman empire in the West 

The primitive Christians were possessed with an unconquerable 
repugnance to the use and abuse of images ; and this aversion may 
be ascribed to their descent from the Jews, and their enmity to the 
Greeks. The Mosaic law had severely proscribed all representations 
of the Deity ; and that precept was firmly established in the principles 
and practice of the chosen people. The wit of the Christian apolomsts 
was pointed against the foolish idolaters who bowed before the work- 
manship of their own hands ; the images of brass and marble, which, 
had they been endowed with sense and motion, should have started 
rather from the pedestal to adore the creative powers of the artist* 

* The leame<l Selden has given the history of transubstantiation in a compreheiiBiTa 
and pithy sentence : " This opinion is only rhetoric turned into logic." (Hia Worka. 
vol. iii. p. 2073, in his Table-Talk.) ^ 

^ Nee intelligunt homines ineptissimi, quod si sentire simulacra et moveri poaBent^ 
f ultro] adoratura hominem fuissent ^ quo sunt ezpolita. (Divin. Institut. 1. u. o. 2.) 
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Perhaps some recent and imperfect converts of the Gnostic tribe 
might crown the statues of Christ and St. Paid with the profane 
honours which they paid to those of Aristotle and Pythagoras ; ' but 
the public religion of the Catholics was uniformly simple and spiritual ; 
and the first notice of the use of pictures is in the censure of the 
council of lUiberis, three hundred years after the Christian aera. 
Under the successors of Constantino, in the peace and luxury of the 
triumphant church, the more prudent bishops condescended to indulge 
a visible superstition for the benefit of the multitude ; and after the 
ruin of Paganism they were no longer restrained by the apprehension 
of an odious parallel The first introduction of a symbolic worship 
was in the veneration of the cross and of relics. The saints and 
martyrs, whose intercession was implored, were seated on the right 
hand of God ; but the gracious and often supernatural favours which, 
in the popular belief, were showered round their tomb, conveyed an 
unquestionable sanction of the devout pilgrims who visited, and touched, 
and kissed these lifeless remains, the memorials of their merits and 
sufferings.* But a memorial more interesting than the skull or the 
sandals of a departed worthy is the faithful copy of his person and 
features, delineated by the arts of painting or sculpture. In every 
age such copies, so congenial to human feelings, have been cherished 
by the zeal of private friendship or public esteem : the images of the 
Roman emperors were adored with civil and almost religious honours ; 
a reverence less ostentatious, but more sincere, was applied to the 
statues of sages and patriots ; and these profane virtues, these splendid 
sins, disappeared in the presence of the holy men who had died for 
their celestial and everlasting country. At first the experi- Tj,eir 
ment was made with caution and scruple ; and the vener- ^o"*»*p- 
able pictures were discreetly allowed to instruct the ignorant, to 
awaken the cold, and to gratify the prejudices of the heathen prose- 
lytes. By a slow though inevitable progression the honours of the 
original were transferred to the copy : the devout Christian prayed 
before the image of a saint ; and the Pagan rites of genuflexion, 
luminaries, and incense again stole into the Catholic church. The 
scniples of reason or piety were silenced by the strong evidence of 
visions and miracles ; and the pictures which speak, and move, and 
bleed, must be endowed with a divine energy, and may be considered 
as the proper objects of religious adoration. The most audacious 

Lactantius is the last, as weU as the most eloquent, of the Latin apologists. Their 
i*aillery of idols attacks not only the object, but the form and matter. 

* See Irenseus, Epiphanius, and Augustin (Basnage, Hist, des Eglises R^form^, 
torn. ii. p. 1813). This Gnostic practice has a singular affinity with the private 
worship of Alexander Sevenis (Lampridius, c. 29; Lardner, Heathen Testhnonies, 
vol. iii. p. 34). * See this History, vol. iii. p. 11, 156, 426, seq. 
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pencil mifrbt tremble in the rash attempt of defining by forms and 
colours the infinite Spirit, the eternal Father, who per^'ades and sus- 
tains the iniiven?e.'* But the superstitious mind was more easily 
reconciled to i)aint and to worship the angels, and, above all, the Son 
of Ciod, under the human shape which on earth they have conde- 
scended to assume. The second person of the Trinity had been 
clothed with a real and mortal body ; but that body had ascended 
into heaven : and had not some similitude been presented to the eyes 
of his disciples, the spiritual worship of Christ might have been obli- 
terated by the visible relics and representations of the saints. A similar 
indulgence wiis recjuisite and propitious for the Virgin Mary : the 
place of her burial was unknown ; and the assumption of her soul and 
body intx) heaven was adopted by the credulity of the Greeks and 
Latins. The use, and even the worship, of images was firmly esta- 
blished before the end of the sixth century : they were fondly che- 
rished by the warm imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics : the 
Pantheon and \'atican were adorned with the emblems of a new 
superstition ; but this semblance of idolatry was more coldly enter- 
tained by the rude barbarians and the Arian clergy of the West 
The bolder forms of sculpture, in brass or marble, which peopled the 
temples of anti(iuity, were offensive to the fancy or conscience of the 
Christian Greeks ; and a smooth surface of colours has ever been 
esteemed a more decent and harmless mode of imitation.* 

The merit and effect of a cxjpy depends on its resemblance with the 
The iraaffn Original ; but the primitive Christians were ignorant of the 
oTFAoMA. genuine features of the Son of God, his mother, and his 
apostles : the statue of (Jlirist at Paneas, in Palestine,*^ was more 

* Oy yaa to Btiof uTkoZf vraax*^ *•' cuAtiTrtv fAOPpeiig Ttffi xas rxiiftm^tv a«'ti«4t^«ju» #f?Ti 
*»»»* *«i ^uX9i( rnv vTto.wo'i^}! KUt T^tiveto^iv olvtav Tifiit f{/t*|jf 2iiyy«xa^i». (Concilium 
Nicenum, ii. in Collect. Lul»V). torn. viii. p. 10_»5, edit. Veuet.) II seroit peut-ecre 
Jl-propos (le no ]>oint soufFrir (riinages de l<i Tnu{t6 on de la Divinite; les dcfen- 
scura lc8 plus z6\6s des iina;^eH ayaut condamue celles-ci, et le concile de Trente ne 
parlant que des images de Jdsuri-CbriHt et des Saints (Dupin, Biblioth. Eccl^. torn. 
vi. p. l.')-t). 

^ This general history of images is drawn from the sxiid book of the Hist, des 
Eglisea Rc'formdes of Kosnago, torn. ii. p. 1310-1337. lie was a Proteabint, but'of a 
manly spirit; and on this hcivd the Protestants are so notoriously in the right, that 
they can venture to be impartial. See the peri>lexity of poor Friar Pagi, Critica, 
torn. i. p. 42. 

^ After removing some rubbish of miracle and inconsistency, it may be allowed 
that, as lato as the year 30o, Pimeas in Palestine was decorated with a bronze statue 
representing a grave pereonage wi*appod in a cloak, with a grateful or suppliant female " 
kneeling befoi*e him, and that an inscription — rw l^mpi, rZ ivt»yiTn — waa x^rhMM 
inscribed on the pedestal. By the Christians this group was foolishly explained of 
their founder and ih.Q poor woman whom he had cured of the bloody flux (Euseb. vii. 
18; Philostorg. vii. 3, &c.). M. de Beausobre more reasonably conjectures the philo^ 
Bopher Apollonius, or the emperor Vespasian; in the latter supposition the female ia 
a city, a province, or perhaps the queen Berenice (Bibliothdque Gtermanique, torn. 
xiii. p. 1-92;. 
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probably that of some temporal saviour ; the Gnostics and their pro- 
fane monuments were reprobated, anS the fancy of the Christian 
artists could only be guided by the clandestine imitation of some 
heathen model. In this distress a bold and dexterous invention assured 
at once the likeness of the image and the innocence of the worship. 
A new superstructure of fable was raised on the popular basis of a 
Syrian legend on the correspondence of Christ and Abgarus, so 
famous in the days of Eusebius, so reluctantly deserted by our modem 
advocates. The bishop of Caesarea ^ records the epistle,^ but he most 
strangely forgets the picture of Christ ^° — the perfect impression of his 
face on a linen, with which he gratified the faith of the royal stranger 
who had invoked his healing power, and offered the strong city of 
Edessa to protect him against the malice of the Jews, The ignorance 
of the primitive church is explained by the long imprisonment of the 
image in a niche of the wall, from whence, after an oblivion of five 
hundred years, it was released by some prudent bishop, and seasonably 
presented to the devotion of the times. Its first and most glorious 
exploit was the deliverance of the city from the arms of Chosroes 
Nushirvan ; and it was soon revered as a pledge of the divine promise 
that Edessa should never be taken by a foreign enemy. It is true, 
indeed, that the text of Procopius ascribes the double deliverance of 
Edessa to the wealth and valour of her citizens, who purchased the 
absence and repelled the assaults of the Persian monarch. He was 
ignorant, the profane historian, of the testimony which he is com- 
pelled to deliver in the ecclesiastical page of Evagrius, that the Pal- 
ladium was exposed on the rampart, and that the water which had 
been sprinkled on the holy face, instead of quenching, added new 
fuel to the flames of the besieged. After this important service the 
image of Edessa was preserved with respect and gratitude ; and if 

* Euaeb. Hiat. Ecclds. 1. i. c. 13. The learned Assemannus haa brought up the 
collateral aid of three Syrians, St. Ephrem, Josua Stylitee, and James bishop of 
Sarug; but I do not find any notice of the Syriac original or the archives of Edessa 
(Biblioth. Orient, torn. i. p. 318, 420, 554); their vague belief is probably derived 
from the Greeks. 

• The evidence for these epistles is stated and rejected by the candid Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, vol. i. p. 297-309). Among the herd of bigots who are forcibly 
driven from this convenient but untenable post, I am ashamed — with the Grabes, 
Caves, Tillemonts, &c., to discover Mr. Addison, an English gentleman (his Works, 
vol. i. p. 528, Baskerville's edition); but his superficial tract on the Christian religion 
owes its credit to his name, his style, and the interested applause of our clei^gy. 

'° From the silence of James of Sarug (Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, p. 289, 318), 
and the testimony of Evagrius (HLat. Eccl^s. 1. iv. c. 27), I conclude that this fable 



Isaur. Concil. tom. viii. p. 656, 657), of John Damascenus (Opera, tom. i. p. 281, edit. 
Lequien [De Fide Orthod. 1. iv. c. 16]), and of the second Nicene Council (Actio ▼. 
p. 1030). The most perfect edition may be found in Cedrenus (Compend. p. 175-178 
[ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 308-314, ed. Bonn]). 
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the Armenians rejected the legend, the more credulous Greeks adored 
the Kiniilitude, which was not the work of any mortal pencil, but the 
iuiniediate creation of the divine original The style and sentimeuts 
of a Byzantine hymn will declare how far their woi^ip was removed 
from the grossest idolatry. " How can we with mortal eyes coiitem- 
'^ pl.'ite this image, whose celestial splendour the host of heaven pre- 
*' t4um(*s not to liehold? He who dwells in heaven condescends this 
'* (lay to visit lis by his venerable image ; He who is seated on the 
" cluTiibim visits us this day by a picture, which the Father has 
*' <l('lii)oatod with his immaculate hand, which he has formed in an 
** iiu^ffablt* manner, and which we sanctify by adoring it with fear and 
" h)ve.** Before the end of the sixth century these images, made 
withuut hands (in Greek it is a single word ^*), were propa- 
"*'*'*' iriited in the camps and cities of the Eastern empire;^* 
tlioy were the objects of worship, and the instruments of miracles ; 
and in the hour of (lan«r«r or tumult their venerable presence could 
revive the ho|H», rekindle the courage, or repress the fiiry of the 
Honuiu h»^ions. ( )f thesi* pictures the far greater part, the transcripts 
of w hnnijiii |HMH*il, could only ])retend to a secondary likeness and 
inipn»|MT title ; bur there were some of higher descent, who derived 
tluMr n»Keniblance fnmi an immediate contact with the original, en- 
«li»w(»d for that pnrposi* with a miraculous and prolific virtue. The 
moHt ambitious asj)ired from a filial to a fratenial relation with the 
iuwip* of M(lt»ssa ; and such is the veronica of Rome, or Spain, or 
•Ieru>alein, whirii Ciirist in his agony and bloody sweat applied to his 
fnc(», and delivenMJ to a holy matron. The fruitful precedent was 
H|M»edily tninsft»rred to the Virgin Mar}% and the saints and martyTs. 
In the church of Diospolis, in Palestine, the features of the Mother 
of (Jot! '* w«»n^ <lce|)ly inscribed in a marble column: the East and 
West have betMi dccoratcHl by the pencil of St. Luke; and the Evan- 
gel isl, who was piM'haps a j)hysician, has been forced to exercise the 
«»ccupntion of a paint(»r, so profane and odi(ms in the eyes of the pri- 
milive CiuMHtians. The Olynijnan Jove, created by the muse of 

" '\\%,»»^»lnr»{, Sri! Diican^o, in (JIohh. (Jra»c. et Lnt. The subject is treated with 
pi|um1 liMiriiliij^ uikI luKutry l»y llio Jrnuit (Jix^Hor (Syntagma de Imagiuibua nou Mand 
lui'tln. uil rulciMii (Ntilini «ln oniriin, i>. 'JHli.3:3(>), the a«H, or rather the fox, of Ingold- 
NttiiH iMi'o <l»o SralimTuna ); with njuul rojLson and wit by the Protestant Bcausobre 
In «lin ijoninil t'onirovoiHy wliith hr htw H|>rcad throngh many vohimee of the BibUo- 
lli^Hui (hMiimni«|U«Mtunj. xviii. p. I-Ti'i; xx. p. 27-08; xxv. p. 1-:U>; xxvii. p. 85-118* 
^Hviil. p. \'X\\ xxx\. p. 1 11-1 IS; xxxii. p. 7')-lo7; xxxiv. p. (w-OO). 

'" Tlio«iphylui"t. SinnK'atta(l. ii. c. -J, p. 34 fed. l*ar. ; p. 70, ed. Bonn]; 1. iii. c. 1, p. 
t Ip' I' ^< ***'■ 1^><)»1) I'ololiratoH till* i}tm\>l0nt»i> ilMLffAa, which he btylcB ax*'?0'rMnr«»* 
M«1 it \MiH no nioro than ii copy, ninco ho acitlij, ipxirvrov ya* Ut7t9 (of Edcssa) S^nr^ 
'•ti*t'^i'V»>f»m,ti ri iif^nT»9, Stto Pagi, torn. ii. a.d. .'>8(!, No. if. 

'•• Noo, in tln» ^nnnint* or iiupptm«Ml works of John DumaHcemifl, two passages on the 
> \\t\i\\ and St. liukit, wWwh have not been noticed by OretHer, nor consequently by 
Mtiiuin>tbi«i ^OiHM'u %'oh, 1 hunnMOttii. toni. i. p. G18, 031 [Adv. Coustantinum Cabal, c 
»». I'.put. ml TluMiphlluui Imp. o. IJ). 
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Homer and the chisel of Phidias, might inspire a philosophic mind 
with momentary devotion ; but these Catholic images were faintly 
and flatly delineated by monkish artists in the last degeneracy of taste 
and geniusJ* 

The worship of images had stolen into the church by insensible 
degrees, and each petty step was pleasing to the supersti- 
tious mind, as productive of comfort and innocent of sin. to image 
But in the beginning of the eighth century, in the full mag- 
nitude of the abuse, the more timorous Greeks were awakened by an 
apprehension that, under the mask of Christianity, they had restored 
the religion of their fathers : they heard, with grief and impatience, 
the name of idolaters — the incessant charge of the Jews and Maho- 
metans,^^ who derived from the Law and the Koran an immortal 
hatred to graven images and all relative worship. The servitude of 
the Jews might curb their zeal and depreciate their authority ; but 
the triumphant Musulmans, who reigned at Damascus, and threat- 
ened Constantinople, cast into the scale of reproach the accumulated 
weight of truth and victory. The cities of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt had been fortified with the images of Christ, his mother, and 
his saints ; and each city presumed on the hope or promise of miracu- 
lous defence. In a rapid conquest of ten years the Arabs subdued 
those cities and these images ; and, in their opinion, the Lord of 
Hosts pronounced a decisive judgment between the adoration and 
contempt of these mute and inanimate idols.* For a while Edessa 
had braved the Persian assaults ; but the chosen city, the spouse of 
Christ, was involved in the common ruin ; and his divine resemblance 
became the slave and trophy of the infidels. After a servitude of 
three hundred years, the Palladium was yielded to the devotion of 
Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve thousand pounds of silver, the 
redemption of two hundred Musulmans, and a perpetual truce for 
the territory of Edessa.^® In this season of distress and dismay the 

'* "Your scandalous figures stand quite out from the canvas: they are as bad as 
" a gi*oup of statues! " It was thus that the ignorance and bigotry of a Greek priest 
applauded the pictures of Titian, which he had ordered, and refused to accept. 

'^ By Cedreuus, Zouaras, Glycas, and Manaases, the origin of the Iconoclasts is 
imputed to the caliph Yezid and two Jews, who promised the empire to Leo; and the 
reproaches of these hostile sectaries ai'e tm-ned into an absurd conspiracy for restoring 
the purity of the Christian worship (see Spanheim, Hist. Imag. c. 2). 

*® See Elraacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 267 j, Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 201), and Abul- 
feda (Annal. Moslem, p. 264), and the criticisms of Pagi (torn. iii. a.d. 944). Th« 
prudent Franciscan refuses to determine whether the image of Edessa now reposes at 
Rome or Genoa ; but its repose is inglorious, and this ancient object of worship is no 
longer famous or fashionable. 



' Yezid, ninth caliph of the race of the cens and the Jews. Fragm. Mon. Johan. 

Ommiada), caused all the images in Syria Jerosylym. Script. Byzant. vol. xvi. p. 

to be destroyed about the year 719; hence 235; Hist, des R^pub. Ital. par M. Sis- 

the orthodox reproached the sectarians jnondi, vol. i. p. 126. — 0. 
with following the example of the Sara- 
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eloquence of the monks was exercised in the defence of images ; and 
they at tempt (\1 to prove that the sin and schism of the greatest part 
of the (Vieiiia-s l;ad forfeited the farourand annihilated the virtue of 
the>e ]»ivcious <\mlx»l5. But they were now opposed by the mimnurs 
of many ^imple it rational CTiristians, who appealed to the evidence 
of texts, of fact^s, and of the piimiti^e times, and secretly desired the 
reformation of the church. As the worship of images had never been 
established by any i;^Mieral or positive law, its progress in the Eastern 
empire hail Kvn retarded, or accelerated, by the differences of men 
and manners, the liK-al desrrees of refinement, and the personal char 
racter? of the bishops. The spleixiid devotion was fondly cherished 
by the levity <.»f the capital and the inventive genius of the Byzantine 
clersry ; while tlie rude and remote districts of Asia were strangers 
to this innovation of Siicnnl luxurj-. Many large congregations of 
Gnostics and Arians maintained, after their conversion, the simple 
worship which had preceded their se])aration ; and the Armenians, 
the most warlike subjects of Rome, were not reconciled, in the twelfth 
centur\*, to the sight of iniatres. " These various denominations of 
men afforded a fund of prejudice and aversion, of small account in the 
villages of Anatolia or Thrace, but which, in the fortune of a soldier, 
a prelate, or an eunuch, might be often connected with the powers of 
the church and state. 

Of such adventurers the most fortunate was the emperor Leo the 
Third,*'' who, fi'om the mountains of Isauria, ascended the 
icoihicust. throne of the East. He was ignorant of sacred and profane 
»uavs»..rs, letters ; bnt his education, his reason, perhaps his inter- 
course with the Jews and Arabs, had inspired the martial 
peasant with an hatred of images ; and it was held to be the duty of 
a prince to impose on his subjects the dictates of his own conscience. 
But in the outset of an unsettled reign, during ten years of toil and 
danger, Leo submitted to the meanness of hypocrisy, bowed before 

'^ 'Afftifieii xfti 'AX«fjiaiFo7t inr^ Ivvit « r^wi- ky'ivn uttift^f 9r0»e*Ctti0tf drfiytftvrmi (Nicetas, 
1. ii. p. 258 [eel. Par.; p. 527, ed. Bonn]). The Armenian cLurchea are still content 
wth the Crosfl (Mi88iou8 du Levant, torn. iii. p. H8); but surely the BuperstltiouB 
Greek is unjust to the superstition of the Germans of the xiith century. 

"* Our original but not impartial monuments of the Iconoclasts must be drawn from 
the Acts of the Councils, torn. \'iii. and ix. Collect. Labb<5, edit. Venet., and the histo- 
rical writings of Theophanes, Nicephorus, Manasses, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. Of the 
modem Catholics, Baronius, Pagi, Natalis Alexander (RiBt, Eccles. Seculum viii, and 
ix.), and Maimbourg (Hist, des Iconoclastes), have treated the subject with learning, 
passion, and credulity. The Protestant labours of Frederick Spanheim (Uistoria Ima- 
ginuui restituta) and James Basnage (Hist, des Eglises Kcformces, torn. ii. 1. xxiii. p. 
1o39-1:J85) are cast into the Iconoclast scale. With this mutual aid and opposite 
tendency it is easy for m to poise the balance with philosophic indifference." 



* Compare Schlosser, Geschichte der Main, 1812— a book of research and im- 
bilder-sturmender Kaiser, Frankfurt-am- partiality. — M. 
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the idols which he despised, and satisfied the Roman pontiff with the 
annual professions of his orthodoxy and zeal. In the reformation of 
religion his first steps were moderate and cautious : he assembled a 
great council of senators and bishops, and enacted, with their consent, 
that all the images should be removed from the sanctuary and altar 
to a proper height in the churches, where they might be visible to the 
eyes, and inacessible to the superstition, of the people. But it was 
impossible on either side to check the rapid though adverse impulse 
of veneration and abhorrence : in their lofty position the sacred 
images still edified their votaries and reproached the tyrant. He was 
himself provoked by resistance and invective ; and his own party 
accused him of an imperfect discharge of his duty, and urged for his 
imitation the example of the Jewish king, who had broken without 
scruple the brazen serpent of the temple. By a second edict he 
proscribed the existence as well as the use of religious pictures ; the 
churches of Constantinople and the provinces were cleansed from 
idolatry ; the images of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints were de- 
molished, or a smooth surface of plaster was spread over the walls of 
the edifice. The sect of the Iconoclasts was supported by the zeal 
and despotism of six emperors, and the East and West were involved 
in a noisy conflict of one hundred and twenty years. It was the 
design of Leo the Isaurian to pronounce the condemnation of images 
as an article of faith, and by the authority of a general council : but 
the convocation of such an assembly was reserved for his son Con- 
stantine;^^ and though it is stigmatised by triumphant bigotry as a 
meeting of fools and atheists, their own partial and mutilated acts 
betray many symptoms of reason and piety. The debates Their synod 
and decrees of many provincial synods introduced the sum- Ji,^?e,^" 
mons of the general council which met in the suburbs of '^•^•'^^*- 
Constantinople, and was composed of the respectable number of 
three hundred and thirty-eight bishops of Europe and Anatolia; 
for the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria were the slaves of the 
caliph, and the Roman pontiff had withdrawn the churches of Italy 
and the West from the communion of the Greeks. This Byzantine 
synod assumed the rank and powers of the seventh general council ; 
yet even this title was a recognition of the six preceding assemblies, 
which had laboriously built the structure of the Catholic faith. After 
a serious deliberation of six months, the three hundred and thirty- 

** Some flowers of rhetoric are 2*/»«J#» va^ivfMf xa) iittov, and the bishops rtTs fAareui- 
^(0^if. By Damascenus it is styled Mv^tf ««< tUtxrof (Opera, torn. i. p. (323 [Adv. Con- 
stant. Cabal, c. 16]). Spanheim's Apology for the Synod of Constantinople (p. 171, 
&c.) is worked up with truth and ingenuity, from such materials as he could find in 
the Nicene Acts (p. 1046, &c.). The witty John of Damascus converts iirt^Mave into 
Wtwjtirtvs \ makes them K$t\Mhu\w(f slaves of their belly, &c. Opera, tom. i. p. 306. 
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^liiig from on high and dashed against the pave- 
jours of the ancient martyrs were prostituted to 
yustly suffered for murder and rebellion.*^ The 
^^ erial edicts was resisted by frequent tumults in 

^ -V ^ the provinces : the person of Leo was endangered, 

Xr niasscicred, and the popular enthusiasm was quelled 

,^^ * ^est efforts of the civil and military power. Of the 

^^ ^0, or Holy Sea, the numerous islands were filled with 

and monks : their votaries abjured, without scruple, the enemy 
iirist, his mother, and the saints ; they armed a fleet of boats 
id galleys, displayed their consecrated banners, and boldly steered 
for the harbour of Constantinople, to place on the throne a new 
favourite of God and the people. They depended on the succour of 
a miracle : but their miracles were inefficient against the Oreek fire; 
and, after the defeat and conflagration of their fleet, the naked 
islands were abandoned to the clemency or justice of the conqueror. 
The son of Leo, in the first year of his reign, had undertaken an 
expedition against the Saracens : during his absence the capital, the 
palace, and the purple were occupied by his kinsman Artavasdes, 
the ambitious champion of the orthodox faith. Tlie worship of images 
was triumphantly restored : the patriarch renounced his dissimula- 
tion, or dissembled his sentiments ; and the righteous claim of the 
usurper was acknowledged, both in the new and in ancient Rome. 
Constantino flew for refuge to his patenial mountains; but he 
descended at the head of the bold and affectionate Isaurians ; and 
his final victory confounded the arms and predictions of the fanatics. 
His long reign was distracted with clamour, sedition, conspiracy, and 
mutual hatred and sanguinary revenge : the persecution of images 
was the motive or pretence of his adversaries ; and, if they missed 
a temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the Greeks with the 
crown of martyrdom. In every act of open and clandestine treason 
the emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the monks, the faithful 
slaves of the superstition to which they owed their riches and influ- 
ence. They prayed, they preached, they absolved, they inflamed, 
they conspired ; the solitude of Palestine poured forth a torrent of 
invective ; and the pen of St. John Damascenus,*' the last of the 

'* The holy confessor Theophanes approves the principle of their robeUion, Si/y 
muy/Mf04 inkm (p. 339). Gregory II. (in Epist. i. ad Imp. Leon. Concil. torn. viii. p. 
661, GG4) applauds the zeal of the Byzantine women who killed the Imperial officers. 

^ John, or Mansiu*, was a noble Christian of Damadcus, who held a conBiderable 
office in the service of the caliph. His zeal in the cause of images exposed him to the 
resentment and treachery of the Oreek emperor; and, on the suspicion of a treasonable 
correspondence, he was deprived of his right hand, which was miraculously restored 
by the Virgin. After this deliverance he resigned his office, distributed his wealth, 
and buried himaelf in the monastery of St. Sabas, between JeruBalem and the Dead 
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eight bishops pronounced and subscribed an unanimous decree, that 
all visible symbols of Christ, except in the Eucharist, were either 
blasphemous or heretical ; that image-worship was a corruption of 
Christianity and a renewal of Paganism ; that all such monuments 
of idolatry should be broken or erased ; and that those who should 
refuse to deliver the objects of their private superstition were guilty 
of disobedience to the authority of the church and of the emperor. 
In tlieir loud and loyal acclamations they celebrated the merits of 
their temporal redeemer ; and to his zeal and justice they intrusted 
the execution of their spiritual censures. At Constantinople, as in 
the former councils, the will of the prince was the rule of episcopal 
faith ; but on this occasion I am inclined to suspect that a large 
majority of the prelates sacrificed their secret conscience to the tempt- 
-i^ir ations of hope and fear. In the long night of superstition 
"****- the Christians had wandered far away firom the simplicity 
of the Gospel : nor was it easy for them to discern the clue, and 
tread back the mazes of the labyrinth. The worship of images was 
inseparably blended, at least to a pious fancy, with the Cross, the 
Virgin, the saints and their relics ; the holy ground was involved in 
a cloud of miracles and visions ; and the nerves of the mind, curiosity 
and scepticism, were benumbed by the habits of obedience and belief. 
Constantino himself is accused of indulging a royal licenco to doubt, 
or deny, or deride the mysteries of the Catholics,-'' but they were 
deeply inscribed in the public and private creed of his bishops ; and 
the boldest Iconoclast might assault with a secret horror the monu- 
ments of jwpular devotion, which were consecrated to the honour of 
his celestial patrons. In the reformation of the sixteenth century 
freedom and knowledge had expanded all the faculties of man : the 
thirst of innovation ifU])ersoded the reverence of antiquity ; and the 
vigour of Europe could disdain those phantoms which terrified the 
sickly and servile weakness of the Greeks. 

The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only proclaimed to the 
nieir people by the blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet ; but the 

^"hTlum^ niost ignorant am perceive, the most torpid must feel, the 
aiiu munkH. profanation and downfall of their visible deities. The first 
hostilities of Leo were directed against a lofty Christ on the 
vestibule, and above the gate, of the palace. A ladder had been 
planted for the assault, but it was furiously shaken by a crowd of 
zealots and women : they beheld, with pious transport, the ministers 

^ lie is accuDed of proscribing tho title of BAint; styling the Vii-gin, Mother of 
Christ ; comparing her after her delivery to tin empty purne; of Arianiun, Nettori- 
anism, &c. In hiB defence, Sx>nnhoim (c. iv. p. 207) in somewhat embarrawed between 
the interest of a Protestant and the duty of an orthodox divine. 
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of sacrilege tumbling from on high and dashed against the pave- 
ment ; and the honours of the ancient martyrs were prostituted to 
these criminals, who justly suffered for murder and rebellion.** The 
execution of the Imperial edicts was resisted by frequent tumults in 
Constantinople and the provinces : the person of Leo was endangered, 
his officers were massacred, and the popular enthusiasm was quelled 
by the strongest efforts of the civil and military power. Of the 
Archipelago, or Holy Sea, the numerous islands were filled with 
images and monks : their votaries abjured, without scruple, the enemy 
of Christ, his mother, and the saints ; they armed a fleet of boats 
and galleys, displayed their consecrated banners, and boldly steered 
for the harbour of Constantinople, to place on the throne a new 
favourite of God and the people. They depended on the succour of 
a miracle : but their miracles were inefficient against the Greek fire ; 
and, after the defeat and conflagration of their fleet, the naked 
islands were abandoned to the clemency or justice of the conqueror. 
The son of Leo, in the first year of his reign, had undertaken an 
expedition against the Saracens : during his absence the capital, the 
palace, and the purple were occupied by his kinsman Artavasdes, 
the ambitious champion of the orthodox faith. The worship of images 
was triumphantly restored : the patriarch renounced his dissimula- 
tion, or dissembled his sentiments ; and the righteous claim of the 
usurper was acknowledged, both in the new and in ancient Rome. 
Constantine flew for refuge to his paternal mountains; but he 
descended at the head of the bold and affectionate Isaurians ; and 
his final victory confounded the arms and predictions of the fanatics. 
His long reign was distracted with clamour, sedition, conspiracy, and 
mutual hatred and sanguinary revenge : the persecution of images 
was the motive or pretence of his adversaries ; and, if they missed 
a temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the Greeks with the 
crown of martyrdom. In every act of open and clandestine treason 
the emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the monks, the faithful 
slaves of the superstition to which they owed their riches and influ- 
ence. They prayed, they preached, they absolved, they inflamed, 
they conspired ; the solitude of Palestine poured forth a torrent of 
invective ; and the pen of St. John Damascenus,** the last of the 

•' The holy confessor Theophanes approves the principle of their rebellion, Si/y 
MtwfMfoi inkm (p. 3:^9). Gregory II. (in Epist. i. ad Imp. Leon. (Joncil. torn. viii. p. 
661, 664) applauds the zeal of the Byzantine women who killed the Imperial officers. 

" John, or Mansur, was a noble Christian of Damascus, who hold a considemble 
oflBce in the service of the caliph. His zeul in the cause of images exposed him to the 
resentment and treachery of the Qreek emperor; and, on the suspicion of a treasonable 
correspondence, he was deprivwl of his right hand, which was miraculously restored 
by the Virgin. After this deliverance he resigned his office, disti-ibuted his wealth, 
and buried himself in the monastery of St. Sabas, between Jerusalem and the Dead 
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Greek fathers, devoted the tyrant's head, both in this world and the 
next.*^ * I am not at leisure to examine how far the monks provoked, 
nor how much they have exaggerated, their real and pretended 
suflFerings, nor how many lost their lives or limbs, their eyes or their 
beards, by the cruelty of the emperor.** From the chastisement of 
individufids he proceeded to the abolition of the order ; and, as it 
was wealthy and useless, his resentment might be stimulated by 
avarice, and justified by patriotism. The formidable name and 
mission of the Dragon^^^ his visitor-general, excited the terror and 
abhorrence of the black nation : the religious communities were dis- 
solved, the buildings were converted into magazhies or barracks; 
the lands, moveables, and cattle were confiscated ; and our modem 
precedents will support the charge, that much wanton or malicious 
havoc was exercised against the relics, and even the books, of the 
monasteries. With the habit and profession of monks, the public 
and private worship of images was rigorously proscribed ; and it 
should seem that a solemn abjuration of idolatry was exacted from 
the subjects, or at least from the clergy, of the Eastern empire. ^^ 
The patient East abjured with reluctance her sacred images ; they 
state of w®^ fondly cherished, and vigorously defended, by the in- 
iiaiy. dependent zeal of the Italians. In ecclesiastical rank and 
jurisdiction the patriarch of Constantinople and the pope of Rome 
were nearly equal. But the Greek prelate was a domestic slave 
under the eye of his master, at whose nod he alternately passed from 
the convent to the throne, and from the throne to the convent. A 
distant and dangerous station, amidst the barbarians of the West, 
excited the spirit and freedom of the I^atin bishops. Their popular 
election endeared them to the Romans : the public and private 

Sea. The legend in famous; but his learned editor, Father Lequien, has unluckily 
proved that St. John Damaacenus wan already a monk before the Iconoclast dispute 
(Opera, torn. i. Vit. St. Joan. Damascen. p. 10-13, et Notas ad loc). 

^ After sending Leo to the devil, ho introduces his heir — t* ^<a*fl> alrtv yinnfta^ *«< 
r« uaxUt avrev KXfip«f»f*os It hv-xS ytvc/itftf (Opem Damascen. ioin. i. p. 625 [Adv. 
Constant. Cabal, c. 20]). If the authenticity of this piece be suspicious, we are sure 
that m other works, no longer extant, Damascenus bestowed on Constantino the titles 
of vm aUnetftUf KftfTtfiaxtfy fAtriyto* (torn. i. p. 306). 

** In the narrative of this persecution from Theophanes and Cedrenus, Spanheini 
(p. 235-238; is happv to compare the Draco of Leo with the di-agocns (^Ih-avcmes) of 
Louis XIV., and highly solaces himself with this controversial pun. 

■* n^iy^mfi/ia yeca i^i<ri^>^i ««r« wag'af f^c^:^/«y rtit i/Trt rijs X*'i*f etuvv^ v-atrae itvy^m- 
^at »«J ifAtwaf T0V aiirnrtt rnv vpavuvv^iivif riv ri^rT^v tlKOwv (DamilSCOn. Op. tom. i. p. 

625 [Adv. Constant. Cabal, c. 21]). This oath and subscription I do not remember 
to have seen in any modem compilation. 

■ The patriarch Anastasius, an Icono- dignity, become again the obsequious 

clast under Leo, an image - womhipper minister of Constantine in his Iconoclastio 

under Artavasdes, was scourged, led persecutions. See Schloewer, p. 211, — M. 
through the streets on an ass, with his *> Compare Schlosser, p. 228-234. — H. 
face to the tail; and, reinvested in his 
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indigence was relieved by their ample revenue ; and the weakness 
or neglect of the emperors compelled them to consult, both in peace 
and war, the temporal safety of the city. In the school of adversity 
the priest insensibly imbibed the virtues and the ambition of a prince ; 
the same character was assumed, the same policy was adopted, by the 
Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, who ascended the chair of St. 
Peter ; and, after the loss of her legions and provinces, the genius 
and fortune of the popes again restored the supt^macy of Rome. It 
is agreed that in the eighth century their dominion was founded on 
rebellion, and that the rebellion was produced, and justified, by the 
heresy of the Iconoclasts ; but the conduct of the second and third 
Gregory, in this memorable contest, is variously interpreted by the 
wishes of their friends and enemies. The Byzantine writers unani- 
mously declare that, after a fruitless admonition, they pronounced the 
separation of the East and West, and deprived the sacrilegious 
tyrant of the revenue and sovereignty of Italy. Their excommuni- 
cation is still more clearly expressed by the Greeks, who beheld the 
accomplishment of the papal triumphs ; and as they are more strongly 
attached to their religion than to their country, they praise, instead 
of blaming, the zeal and orthodoxy of these apostolical men.*** The 
modern champions of Rome are eager to accept the praise and the 
precedent : this great and glorious example of the deposition of royal 
heretics is celebrated by the cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine ; '"^ 
and if they are asked why the same thunders were not buried against 
the Neros and Julians of antiquity ? they reply, that the weakness of 
the primitive church was the sole cause of her patient loyalty.*® On 
this occasion the effects of love and hatred are the same ; and the 
zealous Protestants, who seek to kindle the indignation and to alarm 
the fears of princes and magistrates, expatiate on the insolence and 
treason of the two Gregories against their lawful sovereign.*' They 

* Kmi Tfif *PiifAiif «vf «-«#i| [rS] 'Ir«X/f rw fia^iktmt mvrau t^urvifi, says Theophanes 
(Chronograph, p. 343 [torn. 1. p. 630, ed. Bonn]). For this Gregory is styled by 
Cedrenus Jlvti^ A«-M'r«Xi««r (p. 450). Zonaras specifies the thunder, ifafiiftan ^vf»}ixS 
(torn. ii. 1. xv. [c. 4] p. 104, 105). It may be observed that the (Sreeks are apt to 
confound the times and actions of two Qregories. 

" See Karonius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 730, No. 4, 5 : dignum exemplum ! Bellar- 
inin. de Romano Pontifice, 1. v. c. 8: mulctavit eum parte imperii. Sigonius, de 
116^,^10 Italiae, 1. iii. Opera, torn. ii. p. 169. Yet such ia the change of Italy, that 
Sigonius is corrected by the editor of Milan, Philippus Ai^gelatus, a Bolognese, and 
subject of the pope. 

'^ Quod si Christiani olim non deposueruut Neronem aut Julianum, id fuit quia 
doerant vires temporales Christianis (honest Bellarmine, de Rom. Pont. 1. ▼. c. 7), 
Cardinal Perron adds a distinction more honourable to the first Christians, but not 
more satisfactory to modem princes — the treason of heretics and apostates, who break 
their oath, belie their coin, and renounce their allegiance to Christ and his vicar 
(Perronianfty p. 89). . , 

» Take, as a specimen, the cautious Basnace (Hist, de I'Eglise, p. 1350, 1351) apd 
the vehement Spanheim (Hist. Imaginum), who, with an hundred more, tread m tho 
footsteps of the oenturiatora of Magdebui^. 

VOL, VI. L 
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are defended only by the moderate Catholics, for the most part of the 
Galilean church,*^ who respect the saint without approving the sin. 
These common advocates of the crown and the mitre circumscribe the 
truth of facts by the rule of equity, Scripture, and tradition, and 
appeal to the evidence of the I-Atins,^^ and the lives'^ and epistles of 
the popes themselves. 

Two original epistles, from Gregory the Second to the emperor 
E istics of ®^' ^^^ ^*''^^ extant ; '^ and if they cannot be praised as the 
tirr*^"* ™^^ perfect models of eloquence and logic, they exhibit the 
trmperor, portrait, or at least thp mask, of the founder of the papal 
monarchy. " During ten pure and fortunate years,'* says 
Gregory to the emperor, " we have tasted the annual comfort of your 
" royal letters, subscribed in purple ink with your own hand, the 
" sacred pledges of your attachment to the orthodox creed of our 
*' fathers. How deplorable is the change ! how tremendous the 
" scandal ! You now accuse the Catholics of idolatry ; and, by the 
" accusation, you betray your own impiety and ignorance. To this 
" ignorance we are compelled to adapt the grossncss of our style 
" and arguments : the first elements of holy letters are sufficient for 
'* your confusion ; and were you to enter a grammar-school, and 
" avow yourself the enemy of our worship, the simple and pious 
" children would be provoked to cast their horn-books at your head" 
After this decent sdutation the pope attempts the usual distinction 
between the idols of antiquity and the Christian images. The former 
were the fanciful representations of phantoms or dsemons, at a time 
when the true God had not mianifested his person in any visible 

^ See Laiinoy (Opera, torn. t. pars ii. Epist. vii. 7, p. 456-474), Katalis Alexander 
(Hiflt. Nov. Testamenti, secul. viii. dissert, i. p. 92-96), Pagi (Critica, torn. iii. p. 215, 
216), and Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, torn. i. p. 317-320), a disciple of the 
Galilean school. In the field of controversy I always pity the moderate party, who 
stand on the open middle ground exposed to the fire of both sides. 

'* They appeal to Paul Wamefrid, or Diaconus (de Gestis Langobard. 1. vi. c. 49, 
p. 506, 507, in Script. Ital. Muratori, tom. i. pars i.), and the nominal Anastasius (de 
Vit. Pont, in Muratori, tom. iii. pars i.; Gregorius II., p. 154-; Gregorius III., p. 158; 
Zacharias, p. 161; Stephanus III., p. 165; Paulus, p. 172; Stephanus lY., p. 174; 
Hactrianus, p. 179; Leo III., p. 195). Tet I may remark that the true Anastasius 
(Hist. Ecoles. p. 134, edit. Reg.) and the Historia Miscella (1. xxi. p. 151, in tom. 1. 
Script. Ital.), both of the ixth century, translate and approve the Greek text of 
Theophanes. 

** With some minute difiference, the most learned critics, Lucas Holstenius, Sche- 
lestrate, Ciampini, Bianchini, Muratori (Prolegomena ad tom. iii. pars i.), are agreed 
that the Liber Pontificalia was composed and continued by the apostolioed librarians 
and notaries of the viiith and ixth centuries, and that the last and smallest part is 
the work of Anastasius, whose name it bears. The style is barbarous, the narrative 
partial, the details are trifling; yet it must be read as a ciuious and authentic record 
of the times. The epistles of the popes are dispersed in the volumes of Councils. 

'^ The two epistles of Gregory II. have been preserved in the Acts of the Nicene 
Council (tom. viii. p. 651-674). They are without a date, which is variously fixed — 
by Baronius in the year 726, by Muratori (Annali d' Italia, tom. vi. p. 120) in 729» 
and by Pftgi in 730. Such is the force of prejudice, that some papists have praiaed 
the good sense and moderation of these letters. 
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likeness. The latter are the genuine forms of Christ, his mother, 
and his saints, who had approved, by a crowd of miracles, the 
innocence and merit of this relative worship. He must indeed have 
trusted to the ignorance of Leo, since he could assert the perpetual 
use of images from the apostolic age, and their venerable presence in 
the six synods of the Catholic church. A more specious argument is 
drawn from present possession and recent practice : the harmony of 
the Christian world supersedes the demand of a general council ; and 
Gregory frankly confesses that such assemblies can only be useful 
under the reign of an orthodox prince. To the impudent and inhuman 
Leo, more guilty than a heretic, he recommends peace, silence, and 
implicit obedience to his spiritual guides of Constantinople and Rome. 
The limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers are defined by the pontiff. 
To the former he appropriates the body ; to the latter the soul : the 
sword of justice is in the hands of the magistrate : the more formid- 
able weapon of excommunication is intrusted to the clergy ; and in 
the exercise of their divine commission a zealous son will not spare 
his offending father : the successor of St Peter may lawfully chastise 
the kings of the earth. " You assault us, O tyrant ! with a carnal 
" and military hand : unarmed and naked we can only implore the 
" Christ, the prince of the heavenly host, that he will send unto you a 
" devil for the destruction of your body and the salvation of your soul. 
" You declare, with foolish arrogance, I will despatch my orders to 
" Rome : I will break in pieces the image of St. Peter ; and Gregory, 
'^ like his predecessor Martin, shall be transported in chains and in 
" exile to the foot of the imperial throne. Would to God that I 
" might be permitted to tread in the footsteps of the holy Martin ! 
" but may the fate of Constans serve as a warning to the persecutors 
" of the church I After his just condemnation by the bishops of 
" Sicily, the tyrant was cut off in the fulness of his sins, by a domestic 
'^ servant : the saint is still adored by the nations of Scythia, among 
*' whom he ended his banishment and his life. But it is our duty to 
" live for the edification and support of the faithful .people ; nor are 
" we reduced to risk our safety on the event of a combat. Incapable 
" as you are of defending your Roman subjects, the maritime situa- 
" tion of the city may perhaps expose it to your depredation ; but we 
" can remove to the distance of four-and-twenty stadiay^* to the first 

);«;^«» T0hf i*ifMut (Epiat. i. p. 664). Thia proximity of the Lombards is hard of diges- 
tion. CamiUo Pellegrini (Dissert, iv. de DueatCL Beneventi,in the Script. Ital. torn. v. 
p. 172, 173) forcibly reckons the xxivth stadia, not from Rome, but from the limits 
of the Roman duchy, to the first fortress, perhaps Sora, of the Lombardn. I rather 
believe that Gregory, with the pedantry of the age, employs stadia for miles, without 
much inquiry into the genuine measure. 

L 2 
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** fortress of the Lombards, and then you may pursue the winds. 

" Are you ignorant that the popes are the bond of union, the mc- 
** diators of peace between the East and West? The eyes of the 
" nations are fixed on our humility ; and they revere, as a God 
" upon earth, the apostle St. Peter, whose image you threaten to 
*' destroy.'^ The remote and interior kingdoms of the West present 
" their homage to Christ and his vicegerent ; and we now prepare to 
" visit one of their most powerful monarchs who desires to receive 
** from our hands the sacrament of baptism.'* The barbarians have 
" submitted to the yoke of the Gospel, while you alone are deaf to 
** the voice of the shepherd. These pious barbarians are kindled 
" into rage : they thirst to avenge the persecution of the East. 
" Abandon your rash and fatal enterprise ; reflect, tremble, and 
" repent. If you persist, we are innocent of the blood that will be 
" spilt in the contest ; may it fall on your own head ! '* 

The first assault of Leo against the images of Constantinople had 

been witnessed by a crowd of strangers from Italy and the 
Italy, West, who related with grief and indiffnation the sacrileiie 

ot the emperor. Jiut on the reception of his proscriptivc 
edict they trembled for their domestic deities ; the images of Christ 
and the Virgin, of the angels, martyrs, and saints, were abolished in 
all the churches of Italy ; and a strong alternative was proposed to 
the Roman pontifi^, the royal favour as the price of his compliance, 
degradation and exile as the penalty of his disobedience. Neitlier 
zeal nor policy allowed him to hesitate ; and the haughty strain in 
which Gregory addressed the emperor displays his confidence in the 
truth of his doctrine or the powers of resistance. Without depending 
on prayers or miracles, he boldly armed against the public enemy, 
and his pastoral letters admonished the Italians of their danger and 
their duty.'' At this sigiial, Ravenna, Venice, and the cities of the 
Exarchate and Pentapolis adhered to the cause of religion; their 
military force by sea and land consisted, for the most part, of the 
natives ; and the spirit of patriotism and zeal was transfused into the 

•* "O* «i wareu fi^rtXimi rm }vaiug mf e$«f iwtytitf tx»vfi* 

* 'Airi Tint twmrt^tv %v^m( v»v k%yt/jb%¥»u 2i4rrir«v Cp. 665). Tbo Pope appears to have 
imposed on the ignorance of the Greeks : he lived and died in the Lateran, and in his 
time all the kingdoms of the West had embraced Christianity. May not this unknown 
Sepiettts have some reference to the chief of the Saxon Heptarchy ^ to Ina king of 
Wessez, who, in the pontificate of Gregory the Second, visited Rome for the purpose, 
not of baptism, but of pilgrimage (Pagi, a.d. 689, No. 2; a.d. 726, No. 15)? 

^ I shaU transcribe the important and decisive passage of the Liber Pontificalis. 
Bespiciens ergo pius vir profanam principis jussionem, jam contra Imperatorem quasi 
contra hostem ge armavit, renuens hseresim ejus, scribens ubique se cavere ChristianoB, 
eo quod orta fuisset impietas talis, /yttur permoti omnes Pentapolenses, atque Vene- 
tiarum ezercitus contra Imperatoris jussionem restiterunt: dicentes se nunquam in 
cjusdem pontificis condesoendere necem, sed pro ejuB magis defensione viriliter deoer* 
tare (p. 156). 
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mercenary strangers. The Italians swore to live and die in the 
defence of the pope and the holy images ; the Roman people was 
devoted to their father, and even the Lombards were ambitious to 
share the merit and advantage of this holy war. The most treason- 
able act, but the most obvious revenge, was the" destruction of the 
statues of Leo himself: the most effectual and pleasing measure of 
rebellion was the withholding the tribute of Italy, and depriving him 
of a power which he had recently abused by the imposition of a new 
capitation.'® A form of administration was preserved by the election 
of magistrates and governors ; and so high was the public indignation, 
that the Italians were prepared to create an orthodox emperor, and 
to conduct him with a fleet and army to the palace of Constantinople. 
In that palace the Roman bishops, the second and third Gregory, 
were condemned as the authors of the revolt, and every attempt was 
made, either by fraud or force, to seize their persons and to strike at 
their lives. The city was repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains 
of the guards, and dukes and exarchs of high dignity or secret trust ; 
they landed with foreign troops, they obtained some domestic aid, and 
the superstition of Naples may blush that her fathers were attached 
to the cause of heresy. But these clandestine or open attacks were 
repelled by the courage and vigilance of the Romans ; the Greeks 
were overthrown and massacred, their leaders suffered an ignominious 
death, and the popes, however inclined to mercy, refused to intercede 
for these guilty victims. At Ravenna,'* the several quarters of the 
city had long exercised a bloody and hereditary feud ; in religious 
controversy they found a new aliment of faction : but the votaries of 
images were superior in numbers or spirit, and the exarch, who 
attempted to stem the torrent, lost his life in a popular sedition. To 
punish this flagitious deed, and restore his dominion in Italy, the 
emperor sent a fleet and army into the Adriatic gulf. After suffering 
from the winds and waves much loss and delay, the Greeks made 
their descent in the neighbourhood of Ravenna : they threatened to 
depopulate the guilty capital, and to imitate, perhaps to surpass, the 
example of Justinian the Second, who had chastised a former rebellion 
by the choice and execution of fifty of the principal inhabitants. The 

*• A ccits'ts, or capitation, says Anastasius (p. 150); a most cruel tax, unknown to 
the Saracens themselves, exclaims the zealous Maimbourg (Hist, des Iconoclastes, 
1. i.), and Theophanes (p. 344 [torn. i. p. 631, ed. Bonn]), who talks of Pharaoh's 
numbering the male children of Israel. This mode of taxation was familiar to the 
Saracens; and, most unluckily for the historian, it was imposed a few ycai*s after- 
wards in France by his patron Louis XIV. 

^^ See the Liber Pontificalis of Agnellus (in the Scriptores Rerum Itilicainim of 
Muratori, torn. ii. pars i.), whose deeper shade of barbarism marks the difierenco 
between Rome and Ravenna. Yet we are indebted to him for some curious and 
domestic flEUJts— the quarters and factions of Ravenna (p. 1 54), the revenge of Justi- 
nian IL (p. 160, 161), the defeat of the Qrooks (p. 170, 171), &c. 
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women and clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, lay prostrate in prayer ; 
the men were in arms for the defence of their country ; the common 
danger had united the factions, and the event of a battle was pre- 
ferred to the slow miseries of a siege. In a hard-fought day, as the 
two armies alternately yielded and advanced, a phantom was seen, a 
voice was heard, and Ravenna was victorious by the assurance of 
victory. The strangers retreated to their ships, but the populous sea- 
coast poured forth a multitude of boats ; the waters of the Po were so 
deeply infected with blood, that during six years the public prejudice 
abstained from the fish of the river ; and the institution of an annual 
feast perpetuated the worship of images and the abhorrence of the 
Greek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of the Catholic arms, the Roman 
pontiff convened a synod of ninety-three bishops against the heresy of 
the Iconoclasts. With their consent, he pronounced a general excom- 
munication against all who by word or deed should attack the tradi- 
tion of the fathers and the images of the saints : in this sentence the 
emperor was tacitly involved,^° but the vote of a last and hopeless 
remonstrance may seem to imply that the anathema was yet suspended 
over his guilty head. No sooner had they confirmed their own safety, 
the worship of images, and the freedom of Rome and Italy, than the 
popes appear to have relaxed of their severity, and to have spared the 
relics of the Byzantine dominion. Their moderate counsels delayed 
and prevented the election of a new emperor, and they exhorted the 
Italians not to separate from the body of the Roman monarchy. The 
exarch was permitted to reside within the walls of Ravenna, a captive 
rather than a master ; and till the Imperial coronation of Charlemagne, 
the government of Rome and Italy was exercised in the name of the 
successors of Constantine.'*^ 

The liberty of Rome, which had been oppressed by the arms and 

Republic arts of Augustus, was rescued, after seven hundred and fifty 

of R«me. years of scrvitudc, from the persecution of Leo the Isaurian. 

By the Caesars the triumphs of the consuls had been annihilated : in 

the decline and fall of the empire, the god Terminus, the sacred 

boundary, had insensibly receded from the ocean, the Rhine, the 

** Yet Leo was undoubtedly compiised in the si quia . . . imaginum sacrarum ..." 
destructor . . . extiterit, sit extorris a corpore D.N. Jesu Christi vel totius ecclesiie 
imitate. The canonists may decide whether the guilt or the name constitutes the 
excommunication; and the decision is of the last importance to their safety, since, 
according to the oracle (Qratian, Cans, xxiii. q. 5, c. 47, apud Spanheim, Hist. Iznag. 
p. 112), nomicidas non esse qui excommunicatos trucidant. 

** Compescuit tale consilium Pontifcx, sperans conversionem principis (Anastas. p. 
156). Sed ne desisterent ab amore et fide R.J. admonebat (p. 157). The popes style 
Leo and Constantino Copronymus, Imperatores et Domini, v^-ith the strange epithet 
of Piissimi, A famous mosaic of the Lateran (a.d. 798) represents Christ, who deliTers 
the keys to St. Peter and the banner to Constantino V. (Muratori, Annali d'ltaliii, 
torn, vi. p. 337.) 
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Danube, and the Euphrates ; and Rome was reduced to her ancient 
territory from Viterbo to Terracina, and from Nami to the mouth 
of the Tiber.^* When the kings were banished, the republic reposed 
on the firm basis which had been founded by their wisdom and virtue. 
Their perpetual jurisdiction was divided between two annual magis- 
trates : the senate continued to exercise the powers of administration 
and counsel; and the legislative authority was distributed in the 
assemblies of the people by a well-proportioned scale of property and 
service. Ignorant of the arts of luxury, the primitive Romans had 
improved the science of government and war : the will of the com- 
munity was absolute : the rights of individuals were sacred : one 
hundred and thirty thousand citizens were armed for defence or con- 
quest ; and a band of robbers and outlaws was moulded into a nation, 
deserving of freedom and ambitious of glory. ^^ When the sovereignty 
of the Greek emperors was extinguished, the ruins of Rome presented 
the sad image of depopulation and decay : her slavery was a habit, 
her liberty an accident ; the effect of superstition, and the object of 
her own amazement and terror. The last vestige of the substance, 
or even the forms, of the constitution, was obliterated from the prac- 
tice and memory of the Romans ; and they were devoid of knowledge, 
or virtue, again to build the fabric of a commonwealth. Their scanty 
remnant, the ofispring of slaves and strangers, was despicable in the 
eyes of the victorious barbarians. As often as the Franks or Lom- 
bards expressed their most bitter contempt of a foe, they called him 
a Roman; "and in this name,*' says the bishop Liutprand, "we 
" include whatever is base, whatever is cowardly, whatever is per- 
" fidious, the extremes of avarice and luxury, and every vice that can 
" prostitute the dignity of human nature."^^ * By the necessity of 
their situation, the inhabitants of Rome were cast into the rough model 
of a republican government : they were compelled to elect some judges 

** I hEve traced the Roman duchy according to the maps, and the maps according 
to the exceUent dussertation of Father Beretti (de Chorographia Italitc Medii yEvi, 
sect. XX. p. 216-232). Yet I must nicely observe that Viterbo ia of Lombard founda- 
tion (p. 211), and that Terracina was usurped by the Greeks. 

*^ On the extent, population, &c., of the Koman kingdom, the reader may peruse 
with pleasure the Discowrs Pr€limina\re to the Kepublique Romainc of M. de BeaufiJi*t 
(torn, i.), who will not be accused of too much credulity for the early ages of Home. 

** Quos {Homanos) nos, Longobardi scilicet, Saxones, Franci, Lotharingi, Bajoarii, 
Suevi, Burgundioncs, tanto dedignamur ut inimicos nostros commoti, nil aliud contu- 
meliarum nisi Romane, dicamus: hoc solo, id est Romanorum nomine, quicquid ig- 
nobilitatis, quicquid timiditatis, quicquid avaritiae, quicquid luxuriac, quicquid mendacii, 
immo quicquid vitiorum est compreheudentes (Liutprand, in Legat. Script. Ital. 
torn. ii. para i. p. 481). For the sins of Cato or Tully, Minos might have imposed 
as a fit penance the daily perusal of this barbarous passage. 



■ Yet this contumelious sentence, quot- bishop to the Byzantitic Romans, whom, 
ed by Robertson (Charles V. note 2) as indeed, he admits to be the genuine de- 
well as Qibbon, was applied by the angry scendants of Romulus. — M. 
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in peace and some leaders in war : the nobles assembled to deliberate, 
and their resolves could not be executed without the union and con- 
sent of the multituda The style of the Roman senate and people 
was revived,^* but the spirit was fled ; and their new independence wa^ 
disgraced by the tumultuous conflict of licentiousness and oppression. 
The want of laws could only be supplied by the influence of religion, 
and their foreign and domestic counsels were moderated by the 
authority of the bishop. Ilis alms, his sermons, his correspondence 
with the kings and prelates of the West, his recent services, their 
gratitude and oath, accustomed the Romans to consider him as the 
first magistrate or prince of the city. The Christian humility of the 
popes was not offended by the name of DominuSy or Lord ; and their 
face and inscription are still apparent on the most ancient coins.^^ 
Their temporal dominion is now confirmed by the reverence of a 
thousand years ; and their noblest title is the free choice of a people 
whom they had redeemed from slavery. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, tlie holy people of Elis enjoyed 

a perpetual peace, under the protection of Jupiter, and in 

attacked thc cxercisc of the Olympic games. ^' Happy would it have 

Loinuniii. bccn for the Romans if a similar privilefire had miarded the 

A>D. 730-76'i. r o o 

patrimony of St Peter from the calamities of war ; if tlie 
Christians who visited the holy threshold would have sheathed their 
swords in the presence of the apostle and his successor. But this 
mystic circle could have been traced only by the wand of a legislator 
and a sage : this pacific system was incompatible with the zeal and 

** Pipino rep^ Francomm [et Pfttricio Romanorum] omnis senatus atque universa 
populi genoralitas a Deo servats Romanie urbis. Codex Carolin. epist. 36 in Script. 
Ital. toiii. iii. pars ii. p. 100. Tbo names of senatus and senator were never totaUy 
extinct (Dissert. Chorocraph. p. 216, *217); but in the middle ages they signified little 
more than nobilos, optmiates, &c. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin.). 

^ Soo Muraturi, Antiquit. Itolise Medii ^vi, torn. ii. Dissertat. xxvii. p. 548. 
Ou one of thoao coins we read Hadrianus Papa (a.d. 772); on the reverse, Vict 
DDNN. with the word CONOB, which the Pdre Joubert (Science des M^daiU«j, 
torn. ii. p. 42) explains by C'OiVstantinopoli Officina B (secunda).'^ 

*' Soo West's Dissertation on the Olympic Qames (Pindar, vol. ii. p. 32-36, edition 
in 12mo.) and the judicious reflections of Polybius (torn. i. 1, iv. [c. 73] p. 466, edit. 
Orouov.). 

• The letters CONOB, wliich frequently suppose that on are the Greek numerals, 

itppoar on the Hysantine coins, and which and that they consequently indicate the 

have given rise to much dispute, have number 72. In the time of Augustus 40 

been satisfactorily explained by Finder and gold coins (aurei or solidi) were equal to 

Friedlander, * Die Miinzen Justinians, mit a poimd; but as these coins were gra- 

•oohs Kupfortafeln,' Berlin, 1843. That dually struck lighter and lighter, it was 

the letters con should be separated from at length enacted by Valentinian I., in a.d. 

oil, and that they signify Constantinople, 367, that thenceforth 72 solidi should be 

poems clear from the epigraphs aquob, coined out of a pound of gold; and ac< 

TKSon, and tkou, which indicate respec- cordingly we find conou for the first time 

tivoly the towns of Aquileia, Thessalonica, on the coins of this emperor. — S. 
Mid Treves. The above-mentioned writen 
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ambition of the popes : the Romans were not addicted, like the inha^ 
bitants of Elis, to tiie innocent and placid labomrs of agriculture ; and 
the barbarians of Italy, though softened by the climate, were far 
below the Grecian states in the institutions of public and private life. 
A memorable example of repentance and piety was exhibited by 
Liutprand, king of the Lombards. In arms, at the gate of the 
Vatican, the conqueror listened to the voice of Gregory the Second,^' 
withdrew his troops, resigned his conquests, respectfully visited the 
church of St. Peter, and, after performing his devotions, offered his 
sword and dagger, his cuirass and mantle, his silver cross, and his 
crown of gold, on the tomb of the apostle. But this religious fervour 
was the illusion, perhaps the artifice, of the moment ; the sense of 
interest is strong and lasting ; the love of arms and rapine was con- 
genial to the Lombards ; and both the prince and people were irre- 
sistibly tempted by the disorders of Italy, the nakedness of Rome, 
and the unwarlike profession of her new chief. On the first edicts of 
the emperor, they declared themselves the champions of the holy 
images: Liutprand invaded the province of Romagna, which had 
already assumed that distinctive appellation ; the Catholics of the 
Exarchate yielded without reluctance to his civil and military power ; 
and a foreign enemy was introduced for the first time into the impreg- 
nable fortress of Ravenna. That city and fortress were speedily 
recovered by the active diligence and maritime forces of the Vene- 
tians ; and those faithful subjects obeyed the exhortation of Gregory 
himself, in separating the personal guilt of Leo from the general cause 
of the Roman empire.^' The Greeks were less mindful of the service 
than the Lombards of the injury : the two nations, hostile in their 
faith, were reconciled in a dangerous and unnatural alliance : the king 
and the exarch marched to the conquest of Spoleto and Rome ; the 
storm evaporated without effect, but the policy of Liutprand alarmed 
Italy with a vexatious alternative of hostility and truce. His successor 
Astolphus declared himself the equal enemy of the emperor and the 
pope : Ravenna was subdued by force or treachery,*^ and this final 
conquest extinguished the series of the exarchs, who had reigned with 
a subordinate power since the time of Justinian and the ruin of the 

*• The speech of Gregory to the Lombard is finely composed by Sigonius (de 
Kegno Italite, I. iii. Opera, torn. ii. p. 17^^), who imitates the liceuce and the spirit of 
Sallust or Livy. 

^ The Venetian historians, John Sagorninus (Chron. Venet. p. 13) and the doge 
Andrew Dandolo (Scriptores Ror. Ital. torn. xii. p. 135), have preserved this epistle 
of Gregory. The loss and recovery of Ravenna are mentioned by Paulus Diaconus 
(de Gest. Langobard. 1. vi. c. 49, 54, in Script. Ital. tom. i. pars i. p. 506, 508;; but 
our chrouologists, Pagi, Muratori, &c., cannot ascertain the date or circumstances. 

» The option will depend on the various readings of the MSS. of Anastasius— rft*- 
crperat, or decerpserai (Script. Ital. tom. UL i>ar8 i. p. 107). 
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Gothic kingdom. Rome was summoned to acknowledge the victorious 
Lombard as her lawful sovereign ; the annual tribute of a piece of 
gold was fixed as the ransom of each citizen, and the sword of destruc- 
tion was unsheathed to exact the penalty of her disobedience. The 
Romans hesitated ; they entreated ; they complained ; and the threaten- 
ing barbarians were checked by arms and negotiations, till the popes 
had engaged the friendship of an ally and avenger beyond the 
Alps.*^ 

In his distress the first* Gregory had implored the aid of the hero 
iterdcii- of the age, of Charles Martel, who governed the French 
K^n?^^ monarchy with the humble title of mayor or duke; and 
A.D. 764. <^jiQ^ ijy iiig gignal victory over the Saracens, had saved his 
country, and perhaps Europe, from the Mahometan yoke. The 
ambassadors of the pope were received by Charles with decent 
reverence ; but the greatness of his occupations, and the shortness of 
his life, prevented his interference in the affairs of Italy, except by a 
friendly and ineffectual mediation. His son Pepin, the heir of his 
power and virtues, assumed the office of champion of the Roman 
church ; and the zeal of the French prince appears to have been 
prompted by the love of glory and religion. But the danger was on 
the banks of the Tiber, the succour on those of the Seine ; and our 
sympathy is cold to the relation of distant misery. Amidst the tears 
of the city, Stephen the Third embraced the generous resolution of 
visiting in person the courts of Lombardy and France, to deprecate 
the injustice of his enemy, or to excite the pity and indignation of his 
friend. After soothing the public despair by litanies and orations, he 
undertook this laborious journey with the ambassadors of the Frencli 
monarch and the Greek emperor. The king of the Lombards was 
inexorable ; but his threats could not silence the complaints, nor retard 
the speed, of the Roman pontiff^, who traversed the Pennine Alps, 
reposed in the abbey of St Maurice, and hastened to grasp the right 
hand of his protector; a hand which was never lifted in vain, either in 
war or friendship. Stephen was entertained as the visible successor 
of the apostle ; at the next assembly, the field of March or of May, 
his injuries were exposed to a devout and warlike nation, and he 
repassed the Alps, not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror, at the head 
of a French army, which was led by the king in person. The Lorn- 

*> The Codex Carolinus is a collection of the epistles of the popes to Charles Martel 
(whom they style Subregnlus), Pepin, and Charlemagne, as far as the year 791, when it 
was formed by the last of these princes. His original and authentic MS. (Bibliothec» 
CubicuhiriB) is now in the Imperial library of Vienna, and has been pubUshod by 
Lambecius and Muratori (Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iii. pars ii. p. 75, &c.). 

■ Gregory the first had been dead above a century; read Gregory the Third.— M. 
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bards, after a weak resistance, obtained an ignominious peace, and 
swore to restore the possessions, and to respect the sanctity, of the 
Koman church. But no sooner was Astolphus delivered from the 
presence of the French arms, than he forgot his promise and resented 
his disgrace. Rome was again encompassed by his arms ; and Stephen, 
apprehensive of fatiguing the zeal of his Transalpine allies, enforced 
his complaint and request by an eloquent letter in the name and person 
of St Peter himself.** The apostle assures his adoptive sons, the king, 
the clergy, and the nobles of France, that, dead in the flesh, he is still 
alive in the spirit ; that they now hear, and must obey, the voice of 
the founder and guardian of the Roman church ; that the Virgin, the 
angels, the sunts, and the martyrs, and all the host of heaven, 
unanimously urge the request, and will confess the obligation ; that 
riches, victory, and paradise will crown their pious enterprise, and 
that eternal damnation will be the penalty of their neglect, if they 
suffer his tomb, his temple, and his people to fall into the hands of 
the perfidious Lombards. The second expedition of Pepin was not 
less rapid and fortunate than the first : St. Peter was satisfied, Rome 
was again saved, and Astolphus was taught the lessons of justice and 
sincerity by the scourge of a foreign master. After this double 
chastisement, the Lombards languished about twenty years in a state 
of languor and decay. But their minds were not yet humbled to 
their condition ; and instead of affecting the pacific virtues of the 
feeble, they peevishly harassed the Romans with a repetition of claims, 
evasions, and inroads, which they undertook without reflection and 
terminated without glory. On either side, their expiring monarchy 
was pressed by the zeal and prudence of Pope Adrian the First, the 
genius, the fortune, and greatness of (Charlemagne the son of Pepin ; 
these heroes of the church and state were united in public and 
domestic ftiendship, and, while they trampled on the prostrate, they 
varnished their proceedings with the fairest colours of ei^uity and 
moderation.*' The passes of the Alps and the walls of Pavia were 
the only defence of the Lombards ; the former were surprised, the 
latter were invested, by the son of Pepin ; and after a blockade of 

** See this most extraordinary letter in the Codex Carol inns, opist. iii. p. 02. The 
enemies of the popes have charged them with fraud and blasphemy; yet thoy surely 
meant to persuade rather than deceive. This introduction of the dead, or of imniortalrt, 
was familiar to the ancient orators, though it is executed on this occasion in the rude 
fashion of the age. 

*• Except in the divorce of the daughter of Desiderius, whom Charlemagne re- 
pudiated sine aliquo crimine. Pope Stephen IV. had most furiously opposed the 
alliance of a noble Frank — cum perfidA, horridd., nee diccnda, fcctentissimA natione 
Longobardorum — to whom he imputes the first stain of leprosy (Cod. Carolin. 
epist. 45, p. 178, 179). Another reason against the marriage was the existence of a 
first wife (Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. vi. p. 232, 233, 230, 237). But Charle- 
magne indulged himself in the freedom of polygamy or concubinage. 
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two years,* Desiderius, the last of their native princes, surrendered 
his sceptre and his capital. Under the dominion ;of a 
ImS^uAj foreign king, but in the possession of their national laws, 
nugne, the Lombards became the brethren, rather than the sub- 
jects, of the Franks ; who derived their blood, and manners, 
and language from the same Germanic origin.^^ 

The mutual obligations of the popes and the Carlovingian family 
Pepin and form the important link of ancient and modem, of civil 
^!^e^king« and ecclesiastical, history. In the conquest of Italy, the 
a!i>^?5i7753, champions of the Roman church obtained a favourable 
'•*• occasion, a specious title, the wishes of the people, the 

prayers and intrigues of the clergy. But the most essential gifts of 
the popes to the Carlovingian race were the dignities of king of 
France** and of patrician of Rome. I. Under the sacerdotal 
monarchy of St. Peter the nations began to resume the practice of 
seeking, on the banks of the Tiber, their kings, their laws, and the 
oracles of their fate. The Franks were perplexed between the name 
and substance of their government. All the powers of royalty were 
exercised by Pepin, mayor of the palace ; and nothing, except the 
regal title, was wanting to his ambition. His enemies were crushed 
by his valour ; his friends were multiplied by his liberality ; his father 
had been the saviour of Christendom ; and the claims of personal 
merit were repeated and ennobled in a descent of four generations. 
The name and image of royalty was still preserved in the last 
descendant of Clovis, the feeble Cliildcric ; but his obsolete right 
could only be used as an instrument of sedition: the nation was 
desirous of restoring the simplicity of the constitution ; and Pepin, a 
subject and a prince, was ambitious to ascertain his own rank and the 
fortune of his family. The mayor and the nobles were bound, by an 
oath of fidelity, to the royal phantom : the blood of Clovis was pure 
and sacred in their eyes ; and their common ambassadors addressed 
the Roman pontiff to dispel their scruples or to absolve their promise. 
The interest of Pope Zachary, the successor of the two Gregories, 
prompted him to decide, and to decide in their favour : he pronounced 

** See the Annali d'ltalia of Miiratori, torn, vi.^ and the three first Dissertations of 
bis Antiquitates Italise Medii ^vi, torn. i. 

** Besides the coiniuon historians, three French critics, Launoj (Opera, torn. t. 
pars ii. 1. vii. epist. 9, p. 477-487), Pagi (Critica, a.d. 751, No. 1-6, a.D. 752, 
No. 1-10), and Natalis Alexander (Uist. Novi Testamenti, diasertat. ii. p. 96-107), 
have treated this subject of the deposition of Childeric with learning and attention, 
but with a strong bias to save the independence of the crown. Yet they are bard 
pressed by the texts which they produce of Eginhard, Theophaues, and the old annals, 
Laureshamensos, Fuldenses, IJoisielanL 



* Of fifteen months. James, Life of Charlemagne, p. 187.— M. 
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that the nation might lawfully unite, in the same person, the title and 
authority of king ; and that the unfortunate Childeric, a victim of the 
public safety, should be degraded, shaved, and confined in a monastery 
for the remainder of his days. An answer so agreeable to their 
wishes was accepted by the Franks, as the opinion of a casuist, the 
sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet : the Merovingian race 
disappeared from the earth ; and Pepin was exalted on a buckler by 
the suffrage of a free people, accustomed to obey his laws and to 
march under his standard. His coronation was twice performed, with 
the sanction of the popes, by their most faithful servant St. Boniface, 
the apostle of Germany, and by the grateful hands of Stephen the 
Third, who, in the monastery of St. Denys, placed the diadem on the 
head of his benefactor. The royal unction of the kings of Israel was 
dexterously applied : ^' the successor of St Peter assumed the character 
of a divine ambassador : a German chieftain was transformed into the 
Lord's anointed ; and this Jewish rite has been diffused and main- 
tained by the superstition and vanity of modem Europe. The Franks 
were al^olved from their ancient oath ; but a dire anathema was 
thundered against them and their posterity, if they should dare to 
renew the same freedom of choice, or to elect a king, except in the 
holy and meritorious race of the Carlovingian princes. Without 
apprehending the future danger, these princes gloried in their present 
security : the secretary of Charlemagne affirms that the French 
sceptre was transferred by the authority of the popes ; ^"^ and, in their 
boldest enterprises, they insist, with confidence, on this signal and 
successful act of temporal jurisdiction. 

II. In the change of manners and language the patricians of Rome ^® 
were far removed from the senate of Romulus, or the palace PatHcians 
of Constantine — from the free nobles of the republic, or the "^^"'^• 
fictitious parents of the emperor. After the recovery of Italy and 
Africa by the arms of Justinian, the importance and danger of those 

** Not absolutely for the first time. On a Icrs conRpicuous theatre it had been 
used, in the vith and viith centuries, by the provincial biahop.s of Britain and Spain. 
The royal unction of Constantinople was borrowed from the Latins in the last age of 
the empire. Constantine Manasses mentions that of Charlemagne as a foreign, Jewish, 
incomprehensible ceremony. See Selden's Titles of Honour, in his Works, vol. iii. 
pMt i. p. 234-249. 

*^ See Eginhard, in Vita Caroli Magni, c. i. p. 9, &c., c. iii. p. 24 [ed. Schminck]. 
Childeric was deposed — jussiH, the Carlovingians were established — nuctoritatc^ 
PontificiB Romani. Launoy, Ac., pretend that these strong words are susceptible of a 
veiy soft interpretation. Be it so; yet Eginhard understood the world, the court, 
ancl the Latin language. 

*• For the title and powers of patrician of Rome, see Ducange (Gloss. Latin, tom. v. 
p. 149-151), Pagi (Critica, a.d. 74(1, No. 6-11), Muratori (Annali d* Italia, tom. vi. 
p. 308-329), and St. Marc ^Abr^g^ Chronologique de I'ltalie, torn. i. p. 379-382). Of 
these the Franciscan Pagi is the most disposed to make the patrician a lieutenant of 
the church, rather than of the empire. 
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remote provinces required the presence of a supreme magistrate ; 
he was indifferently styled the exarch or the patrician ; and these 
governors of Ravenna, who fill their place in the chronology of princes, 
extended their jurisdiction over the Roman city. Since the revolt of 
Italy and the loss of the Exarchate, the distress of the Romans had 
exacted some sacrifice of their independence. Yet, even in this act, 
they exercised the right of disposing of themselves ; and the decrees 
of the senate and people successively invested Charles Mjirtel and his 
posterity with the honours of patrician of Rome. The leaders of a 
powerful nation would have disdained a servile title and subordinate 
oflSce ; but the reign of the Greek emperors was suspended ; and, in 
the vacancy of the empire, they derived a more glorious commission 
from the pope and the republic The Roman ambassadors presented 
these patricians with the keys of the shrine of St Peter, as a pledge 
and symbol of sovereignty ; with a holy banner which it was their right 
and duty to unfurl in the defence of the church and city.** In the 
time of Charles Martel and of Pepin, the interposition of the Lombard 
kingdom covered the freedom, while it threatened the safety, of 
Rome ; and the patriciate represented only the title, the service, the 
alliance, of these distant protectors. The power and policy of Charle- 
magne annihilated an enemy and imposed a master. In his first visit 
to the capital he was received with all the honours which had formerly 
been paid to the exarch, the representative of the emperor ; and these 
honours obtained some new decorations from the joy and gratitude of 
Pope Adrian the First.®" No sooner was he informed of the sudden 
approach of the monarch, than he despatched the magistrates and 
nobles of Rome to meet him, with the banner, about thirty miles from 
the city. At the distance of one mile the Flaminian Way was lined 
with the schools^ or national communities, of Greeks, Lombards, 
Saxons, &c. : the Roman youth was under arms ; and the children of a 
more tender age, with palms and olive-branches in their hands, chanted 
tlie praises of their great deliverer. At the aspect of the holy crosses, 
and ensigns of the saints, he dismounted from his horse, led the pro- 
cession of his nobles to the Vatican, and, as he ascended the stairs, 
devoutly kissed each step of the threshold of the apostles. In the 

^ The papal advocates can soften the symbolic meaning of the banner and the keys t 
but the style of ad regnum dimisimiu, or direximus (Codex Carolin. epist. i. torn. lii. 
pars ii. p. 76), seems to allow of no palliation or escape. In the MS. of the Vieim» 
library, they read, instead of regnum, rogum, prayer or request (see Ducange) ; and thq 
royalty of Charles Martel is subverted by this important correction (Catalani, in his 
Critical Prefaces, Annali d' Italia, torn. xvii. p. 95-99). 

^ In the authentic naiTative of this reception, the Liber Pontificalis obeenres— 
obviam illi ejus sanctitas dirigens venerabiles [venerandas] cruces, id est signa; noai 
mos est ad exarchum, aut patricium suscipiendum, eum cum ingenti honore fUM!i]pi 
fecit (tom. ill. pars i. p. 185;. 
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portico, Adrian expected him at the head of his clergy : they embraced, 
as friends and equals ; but in their march to the altar, the king or 
patrician assumed the right hand of the pope. Nor was the Frank 
content with these vain and empty demonstrations of respect. In the 
twenty-six years that elapsed between the conquest of Lombardy and 
his Imperial coronation, Rome, which had been delivered by the sword, 
was subject, as his own, to the sceptre of Charlemagne. The people 
swore allegiance to his person and family : in his name money was 
coined and justice was administered ; and the election of the popes 
was examined and confirmed by his authority. Except an original 
and self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was not any prerogative 
remaining which the title of emperor could add to the patrician of 
Rome.*^ 

The gratitude of the Carlovingians was adequate to these obliga- 
tions, and their names are consecrated as the saviours and 
benefactors of the Roman church. Iler ancient patrimony of i-epin ' 
of farms and houses was transformed by their bounty into magnelo^* 
the temporal dominion of cities and provinces ; and the * ^^'* 
donation of the Exarchate was the first-fruits of the conquests of 
Pepin.^* Astolphus with a sigh relinquished his prey ; the keys and 
the hostages of the principal cities were delivered to the French 
ambassador ; and, in his master's name, he presented them before 
the tomb of St Peter. The ample measure of the Exarchate *^ might 
comprise all the provinces of Italy which had obeyed the emperor 
and his vicegerent ; but its strict and proper limits were included in 
the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara: its inseparable 
dependency was the Pentapolis, which stretched along the Adriatic 
from Rimini to Ancona, and advanced into the midland country as 
far as the ridges of the Apennine. In this transaction the ambition 
and avarice of the popes has been severely condemned. Perhaps 
the humility of a Christian priest should have rejected an earthly 
kingdom, which it was not easy for him to govern without renouncing 
the virtues of his profession. Perhaps a faithful subject, or even a 

•* Paulus DiaconuB, who wrote before the empire of Charlemagne, describes Rome 
as hia subject city— vestrae civitates (ad Pompeium Festum), suis addidit sceptris (do 
Metenais Ecclesise Episcopis). Some Carlovingian uiedals, struck at Rome, have 
engaged Le Blanc to write an elaborate, though partial, dissertation on their authority 
at Rome, both as patricians and emperors (Amsterdam, 1692, in 4 to.). 

" Mosheim (Institution Hist. Eccles. p. 263) weighs this donation with fair and 
deliberate prudence. The original act has never been produced ; but the Liber Ponti- 
ficalia represents (p. 171), and the Codex Carolinus supposes, this ample gift. Both 
are contemporary records; and the latter is the more authentic, since it has been pre- 
serred, nut in the Papal, but the Imperial, library. 

•* Between the exorbitant claims, and narrow concessions, of interest and prejudice, 
from which even Muratori (Antiquitat. tom. i. p. 63-68) is not exempt, I have been 
guided, in the limits of the Exarchate and Pentapolis, by the Disaertatio Chorographica 
Italis Medii ^vi, tom. x. p. 160-180. 
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generous CDemy, would have been less impatient to divide the spoils 
of the barbarian ; and if the emperor had intrusted Stephen to solicit 
in his name the restitution of the Exarchate, I will not absolve the 
pope from the reproach of treachery and falsehood. But in the rigid 
interpretation of the laws, every one may accept, without injury, 
whatever his benefactor can bestow without injustice. The Greek 
emperor had abdicated or forfeited his right to the Exarchate ; and 
the sword of Astolphus was broken by the stronger sword of the Car- 
lovingian. It was not in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had 
exposed his person and army in a double expedition beyond the Alps : 
he possessed, and might lawfully alienate, his conquests : and to the 
importunities of the Greeks he piously replied that no human con- 
sideration should tempt him to resume the gift which he had conferred 
on the Roman pontiff for the remission of his sins and the salvation 
of his soul. The splendid donation was granted in supreme and 
absolute dominion, and the world beheld for the first time a Christian 
bishop invested with the prerogatives of a temporal prince— the 
choice of magistrates, the exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, 
and the wealth of the palace of Ravenna. In the dissolution of the 
Lombard kingdom the inhabitants of the duchy of Spoleto ®^ sought 
a refuge from the storm, shaved their heads after the Roman fashion, 
declared themselves the servants and subjects of St. Peter, and com- 
pleted, by this voluntary surrender, the present circle of the ecclesi- 
astical state. That mysterious circle was enlarged to an indefinite 
extent by the verbal or written donation of Charlemagne,'* who, in 
the first transports of his victory, despoiled himself and the Greek 
emperor of the cities and islands which had formerly been annexed 
to the Exarchate. But in the cooler moments of absence and reflec- 
tion he viewed with an eye of jealousy and envy the recent greatness 
of his ecclesiastical ally. The execution of his own and his father s 
promises was respectfully eluded : the king of the Franks and Lom- 
bards asserted the inalienable rights of the empire ; and, in his life 
and death, Ravenna,** as well as Rome, was numbered in the list of 

** Spoletini deprecati sunt, ut eoe in seryitio B. Petri reciperet et more Romanorum 
tonsurari faceret (Anastasius, p. 185). Yet it may be a question whether they gave 
their own persons or their country. 

•* The policy and donations of Charlemagne are carefully examined by St. Maro 
(Abre'g^, tom. i. p. 390-408), who has well studied the Codex Carolinus. I belieye, 
with him, that they were only verbal. The most ancient act of donation that pretend^ 
to be extant is that of the emperor Lewis the Pious (Sigonius, de Regno Italis, 1. iv. 
Opera, torn. ii. p. 267-270). Its authenticity, or at least its integrity, are mudi 
questioned (Pagi, a.d. 817, No. 7, &c.; Muratori, Annali, tom. vi. p. 432, &c.j 
Dissertat. Chorographica, p. 33, 34); but I see no reasonable objection to these 
princes so freely disposing of what was not their own. 

^ Charlemagne solicited and obtained from the proprietor, Adrian I., the mosaics 
of the pidace of Ravenna, for the decoration of Aix-fa-Chapelle (Cod. Caroliii. epiat. 67^ 
p. 223). 
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his metropolitan cities. The soyereignty of the Exarchate melted 
away in the hands of the popes ; they found in the archbishops of 
Ravenna a dangerous and domestic rival : ^^ the nobles and people 
disdained the yoke of a priest ; and in the disorders of the times they 
could only retain the memory of an ancient claim, which, in a more 
prosperous age, they have revived and realised. 

Fraud is the resource of weakness and cunning ; and the strong, 
though ignorant, barbarian was often entangled in the net Forgery of 
of sacerdotal policy. The Vatican and Lateran were an if'^cU^JSli**." 
arsenal and manufacture which, according to the occa- ^^' 
sion, have produced or concealed a various collection of false or 
genuine, of corrupt or suspicious acts, as they tended to promote 
the interest of the Roman church. Before the end of the eighth 
century some apostolical scribe, perhaps the notorious Isidore, com- 
posed the decretals and the donation of Constantine, the two magic 
pillars of the spiritual and temporal monarchy of the popes. This 
memorable donation was introduced to the world by an epistle of 
Adrian the First, who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate the liberality 
and revive the name of the great Constantino.^* According to tlie 
legend, tlie first of the Christian emperors was healed of the leprosy, 
and purified in the waters of baptism, by St. Silvester, the Roman 
bishop; and never was physician more gloriously recompensed. His 
royal proselyte withdrew from the seat and patrimony of St. Peter ; 
declared his resolution of founding a new capital in the East ; and 
resigned to the popes the free and perpetual sovereignty of Rome, 
Italy, and the provinces of the West."^ This fiction was productive 
of the most beneficial effects. The Greek princes were convicted of 
the guilt of usurpation ; and the revolt of Gregory was the claim of 
his lawful inheritance. The popes were delivered from their debt of 
gratitude ; and the nominal gifts of the Carlovingians were no more 
than the just and irrevocable restitution of a scanty portion of tlie 

^ The popes often complain of tbe usurpations of I^o of Iliivenna TCodex Carolin. 
cpist. 51, 52, 5.^, p. 200-2u5). Si corpus St. Andrea* gennani St. Petri liic liumasset, 
uequacpiam nos itomani pontifices sic subjugaAsent (^Agnellus, Liber Pontificalia, in 
Scriptores Rerum Ital. torn. ii. pars i. p. lo7). 

*• Piisdimo Conj»tantino rnagno, per ejus largitatem S. R. Ecclesia elevata et exaltata 
est, et potestatem in his Ilesperiae partibus lai-giri dignatus est. . . . Quia ecce novus 
Coustautinus his temi>oribu8, &c. (Codex Carolin. epist. 49, in torn. iii. part. ii. 
p. 195). Pagi i.Critica, A.D. 324, No. 16) ascribes them to an impostt)r of the 
viiith conturv, who borrowed the name of St. Isidore: his humble title o( Peccotor 
waa ignorantly, but aptly, turned into Afercntor ; his merchandise was indeed profitable, 
and a few sheets of paper were sold for much wealth and power. 

•• Fabriciua (Biblioth. Giiec. torn. vi. p. 4-7) has enumerated the several o<litiona 
of this Act, in Greek and Latin. The copy which Laurontius Valla recites and 
refutes appears to be taken cither from the spurious Acts of St. Silvester or from 
Gratiau*a Decree, to which, according to him and others, it haa been aurreptitioualy 
tacked. 
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ecclesiastical state. The sovereignty of Rome no longer depended 
on the choice of a fickle people ; and the successors of St. Peter and 
Constantine were invested with the purple and prerogatives of the 
Caesars. So deep was the ignorance and credulity of the times that 
the most absurd of fables was received with equal reverence in Greece 
and in France, and is still enrolled among the decrees of the canon 
law.'° The emperors and the Romans were incapable of discerning 
a forgery that subverted their rights and freedom ; and the only 
opposition proceeded from a Sabine monastery, which in the beginning 
of the twelfth century disputed the truth and validity of the donation 
of Constantino."^ In the revival of letters and liberty this fictitious 
deed was transpierced by the pen of Laurentius Valla, the pen of an 
eloquent critic and a Roman patriot.'* His contemporaries of the 
fifteenth century were astonished at his sacrilegious boldness; yet 
such is the silent and irresistible progress of reason, that before the 
end of the next age the fable was rejected by the contempt of 
historians'^ and poets,'* and the tacit or modest censure of the 
advocates of the Roman church.'* The popes themselves have in- 
dulged a smile at tlie credulity of the vulgar ; '® but a false and 

'" In the year 1<)59 it was believed (was it believed?) by Pope Leo IX., Cardinal 
Peter Damianus, &c. Miiratori places (Aunali d' Italia, torn. ix. p. 23, 24) the ficti- 
tious donations of Lewis the Pious, the Othos, &o., de Donatione Constontiiii. See a 
Dissertation of Natalis Alexander, Ht*culum iv. diss. 25, p. .'Jlio-SSO. 

^' See a large account of the controversy (a.d. 1 105), which arose from a private 
lawsuit, in the Chronicon Farsenito (Script. Kerum Italicanim, torn. ii. para ii. p. 
6'Mf &c. ), a copitms extract from tlie archives of that Benc<lictine abbey. They were 
formerly accessible to curious foreigners ( Le Blanc and Mabillon), and would have 
enriched the first volume of the Historia Monastica Italis of Quirini. But they are 
now imprisoned (Muratori, Scriptures R. I. torn. ii. piu-s ii. p. 2(39) by the timid policy 
of the court of IJomo; and the future cardinal yielded to the voice of authority and 
the whispers of ambition (Quirini, Comment, pars ii. p. I2.i-136). 

"^^ I have read in the collection of Schardius (de Pu testate Iniperiali Ecclesiastica, 
p.' 734-780) this animated discourse, which was composed bv the author a.d. 1440, 
six years after the flight of Poj^e Eugcnius IV. It is a most vehement party pamphlet; 
Valla justifies and animates the i*evolt of the Romans, uud would even approve the 
use of a dagger against their sacerdotal tyrant. Such a critic might ex|>oct the perse- 
cution of the clergy; yet he made his peace, and is buried in the Lateran (Bayle, 
Dictionnaire Critique, Valla; Vossius, de Ilistoricis Latinls, p. 580). 

^' See Guicciardini, a servant of the popes, in that hmg and valuable digression, 
wliich has rc3ume<l its place in the last edition, correctly published from the author's 
MS., and printed in four volumes in quarto, under the name of Friburgo, 1775 (Istoria 
d* Italia, tom. i. p. 383-395). 

^* The Paladin Astolpho found it in the moon, among the thinga that were lost 
upon earth (Orlando Furioso, xxxiv. 8o). 

Di van fieri ad un gran moute paasa, 
Ch' ebbe gik buono odore, or puzza forte: 
Questo era il dono (se pen> dir lece) 
Clie Costantiuo al buon Silvcstro fece. 

Yet this incomparable poem has been appDved by a bull of Leo X- 

^* See Baronius, a.d. 321, No. 117-123; a.d. 1191, No. 51, &c. ITie cardinal wiflhat 
to suppose that Rome was offered by Constantine, and rcfuscl by ^^ilvc8te^. The act 
of donation he considers, strangely enough, as a forgery of the Greeks. 
^ Bai'oniuB n'en dit gneres coutre; encore en a-t-il trop dit, et Ton vouloit Mm 
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obsolete title still sanctifies their reign ; and by the same fortune 
which has attended the decretals and the Sibylline oracles, the edifice 
has subsisted after tlie foundations have been undermined. 

While the popes established in Italy their freedom and dominion, 
the images, the first cause of their revolt, were restored in Re»u.ration 
the Eastern empire.'' Under the reign of Constantino the Sji'SS'i^ 
Fifth, the union of civil and ecclesiastical power had over- lr^„c"P'^*** 
thrown the tree, without extirpating the root, of supersti- ^-^^ "'*"» ^ 
tion. The idols, for such they were now held, were secretly 
cherished by the order and the sex most prone to devotion ; and the 
fond alliance of the monks and females obtained a final victory over 
the reason and authority of man. Leo the Fourth maintained with 
less rigour the religion of his father and grandfather ; but his wife, 
the fair and ambitious Irene, had imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, 
the heirs of the idolatry, rather than the philosophy, of their ancestors. 
During the life of her busband these sentiments were inflamed by 
danger and dissimulation, and she could only labour to protect and 
promote some favourite monks whom she drew from their caverns 
and seated on the metropolitan thrones of the East. But as soon as 
she reigned in her own name and that of her son, Irene more seri- 
ously undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts ; and the first st(»p of her 
future persecution was a general edict for liberty of conscience. In 
the restoration of the monks a thousand images were exj)osed to the 
public veneration ; a thousand legends were invented of their sufferings 
and miracles. By the opportunities of death or removal the episcopal 
seats were judiciously filled ; the most eager competitors for earthly 
or celestial favour anticipated and flattered the judgment of their 
sovereign ; and the promotion of her secretary Tarasius gave Irene 
the patriarch of Constantinople, and the command of the Oriental 
church. But the decrees of a <:^eneral council could only be repealed 
by a similar assembly :"^ the Iconoclasts whom she convened were 
bold in possession, and averse to di»bate ; and the feeble voice of 

moi (Curdinti da Perron), qui rem]>ikbai, ccnsurer cette partie de son liiHtoirc. J'en 
(lovisai uu jour avec le Papo, et il ne mo rdj>oiKlit autre chose " che volete.' i Cauonici 
*' latengono," il le disoit cti rimt (PeiToniaua, j). 77). 

" The remaining history of images, from Irene to Tlieodora, is collected for the 
Catholics by Baronius and Paj^:! (a.d. 7H0-84n). Natalis Alcxandrr (Hi.st. N. T. sccu- 
lum viii.; Panoplia adversus Ila*reticos, p. 118-178), and Dnpin (lUblioth. Ecclcs. 
torn. vi. p. I3t>-1')4); for the Protestant,^. ])V Sponheim (Hist. Imag. p. ;u>5-0;i<»), 13as- 
nage (Hist, de I'Eglise. torn. i. p. 5r)G-57-'; tom. ii. p. i:i<)-J-lMHr)), and MoHheim 
(Institut. Hist. Eccles. secul. viii. et ix.X The Protestants, except Mt>8henn, are 
Bonreil with coutroverny; but the Catholics, except Dupin, arc inilamed by the fury 
and superstition of the "monks ; and even Le IJeau (Hist, du lias Empire), a gentleman 
and a scholar, is infected by the odious contagion. 

"•* See the Acts, in Greek and Latin, of the second Council of Nice, with a number 
of relative pieces, in the viiith volume of the Councils, p. 645-1 G(H>. A faithful ver- 
»ion, with some critical notes, would provoke, in diffei-eut reatlers, a sigh or a smilo. 

M 
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the bishops was re-echoed by the more formidable clamour of the 
soldiers and people of Constantinople. The delay and intrigues of 

a year, the separation of the disaffected troops, and the 
general choice of Nice for a second orthodox synod, removed these 
nndof Nice, obstaclcs ; and the episcopal conscience was again, after the 
Sept. 24- Greek fashion, in the hands of the prince. No more than 

eighteen days were allowed for the consummation of this im- 
portant work : the Iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, but as criminals 
or penitents : the scene was decorated by the legates of Pope Adrian 
and the Eastern patriarchs ; '* the decrees were framed by the president 
Tarasius, and ratified by the acclamations and subscriptions of three 
hundred and fifty bishops. They unanimously pronounced that the 
worship of images is agreeable to Scripture and reason, to the fathers 
and councils of the church : but they liesitate whether that worship 
be relative or direct ; whether the Godhead and the figure of Christ 
be entitled to the same mode of adoration. Of this second Nicene 
council the acts are still extant ; a curious monument of superstition 
and ignorance, of falsehood and folly. I shall only notice the judg- 
ment of the bishops, on the comparative merit of image-worship and 
morality. A monk had concluded a truce with the daemon of forni- 
cation, on condition of interrupting his daily prayers to a picture that 
bung in his cell. His scruples prompted him to consult the abbot 
*^ Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and his Mother in their 
" holy images, it would be better for you," rejplied the casuist, " to 
" enter every brothel, and visit every prostitute, in the city." ^ For 
Final esta- the houour of orthodoxy, at least the orthodoxy of the 
f^HSSTrJ**' Roman church, it is somewhat unfortunate that the two 
TiieSiSir* princes who convened the two councils of Nice are both 
A.D. 842. stained with the blood of their sons. The second of these 
assemblies was approved and rigorously executed by the despotism of 
Irene, and she refused her adversaries the toleration which at first 
she had granted to her friends. During the five succeeding reigns, a 
period of thirty-eight years, the contest was maintained with unabated 
rage and various success between the worshippers and the breakers of 
the images ; but I am not inclined to pursue with minute diligence 

^ The pope's legates were casual messengers, two priests without any special com- 
mission, and who were disavowed on their return. Some vagabond monks were per- 
suaded by the Catholics to represent the Oriental patriarclis. This curious anecaote 
is revealed by Theodore Studites (Epist. i. 38, in Sirmond. 0pp. torn. v. p. 1319), one 
of the warmest Iconoclasts of the age. 

** Zv^i^ii ii et fui »«r«Xid7» {» r^ c«Xii rau^ ^•^tun tig • ^h utrikiiff^ n 7»« o^***^ ri 
fr»»0»inn rit *v^n h/ui* »m Bw *Iffr«?y X^t9Ti9 fitrk rng tli»s mirtv f*nr(0t i» J«#m. These 

Visits could not be innocent, since the Amauvv 9'*(um§ (the dicmon of fornication) 
iT«x/«a« h mvrif . . . . iv ftif ti» m l^-Uur* mvrf r^iU», &c. Actio iv. p. 901; Actio T. 
p. 1031. 
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the repetition of the same eyents. Nicephorus allowed a general 
liberty of speech and practice ; and the only virtue of his reign is 
accused by the monks as the cause of his temporal and eternal perdi- 
tion. Superstition and weakness formed the character of Michael the 
First, but the saints and images were incapable of supporting their 
votary on the throne. In the purple, Leo the Fifth asserted the 
name and religion of an Armenian ; and the idols, with their sedi- 
tious adherents, were condemned to a second exile. Their applause 
would have sanctified the murder of an impious tyrant, but his 
assassin and successor, the second Michael, was tainted from his birth 
with the Phrygian heresies : he attempted to mediate between the con- 
tending parties ; and the intractable spirit of the Catholics insensibly 
cast him into the opposite scale. His moderation was guarded by 
timidity; but his son Theophilus, alike ignorant of fear and pity, 
was the last and most cruel of the Iconoclasts. The enthusiasm of the 
times ran strongly against them; and the emperors, who stemmed 
the torrent, were exasperated and punished by the public hatred. 
After the death of Theophilus the final victory of the images Mas 
achieved by a second female, his widow Theodora, whom he left the 
guardian of the empira Her measures were bold and decisive. The 
fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the fame and the soul of her 
deceased husband ; the sentence of the Iconoclast patriarch was com- 
muted from the loss of his eyes to a whipping of two hundred lashes : 
the bishops trembled, the monks shouted, and the festival of ortho- 
doxy preserves the annual memory of the triumph of the images. A 
single question yet remained, whether they are endowed with any 
proper and inherent sanctity ; it was agitated by the Greeks of the 
eleventh century ; *^ and as this opinion has the strongest recom- 
mendation of absurdity, I am surprised that it was not more explicitly 
decided in the aflSrmative. In the West Pope Adrian the First 
accepted and announced the decrees of the Nicene assembly, which is 
now revered by the Catholics as the seventh in rank of the general 
councils. Rome and Italy were docile to the voice of their father ; 
but the greatest part of the Latin Christians were far „ , 
bchmd m the race of superstition. 1 he churches of r ranee, ^^ thcKronics 
Uermany, England, and bpain steered a middle course magDc. 
between the adoration and the destruction of images, which 
they admitted into their temples, not as objects of worship, but as 
lively and useful memorials of faith and history. An angry book of 
controversy was composed and published in the name of Charle- 

•' See an account of this controversy in the Alexias of Anna Comnena (1. v. p. 129 
[ed. Par. ; c. 2, p. 229, ed. Bonn]) and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 371, 
372). 
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magne : ** under his authority a synod of three hundred bishops was 
assembled at Frankfort : ^^ they blamed the fury of the Iconoclasts, but 
they pronounced a more severe censure against the superstition of the 
Greeks, and the decrees of their pretended council, which was long 
despised by the barbarians of the West.*** Among them the worship 
of images advanced with a silent and insensible progress ; but a large 
atonement is made for their hesitation and delay by the gross idolatry 
of the ages which precede the reformation, and of the countries, both 
in Europe and America, which are still immersed in the gloom of 
superstition. 

It was after the Nicenc synod, and under the reign of the pious 
Final acpara- Ircuc, that the poj)cs cousummatcd the separation of Ilome 
^ff^ and Italy, by the translation of the empire to the less ortlio- 
i^pii?*^"' dox Charlemagne. They were compelled to choose be- 
A.i>. 774-800. tween the rival nations : religion was not the sole motive 
of their choice ; and while they dissembled the failings of their 
friends, they beheld, with reluctance and suspicion, the Catholic 
virtues of their foes. The diflference of language and manners had 
perpetuated the enmity of the two capitals ; and they were alienated 
from each other by the hostile opposition of seventy years. In that 
schism the Romans had tasted of freedom, and the popes of sove- 
reignty : their submission would have exposed them to the revenge 
of a jealous tyrant; and the revolution of Italy had betrayed the 
impotence, as well as the tyranny, of the Byzantine court. The 
Greek emperors had restored the images, but they had not restored 
the Calabrian estates ^^ and the Illyrian diocese, *''' which the Icono- 

•* The Libri Carolini (Spanheira, p. 443-529), composed in the paUice or winter- 
quarters of Cliarlemagne, at Worms, a.d. 790, aiid sent by Engebert to Pope 
Adritm I., who answered them by a grandis et verbosti epistola (Coueil. torn. viii. 
p. 155a). The Carolines propose 120 objections against tlio Nicene synod, and such 
words 80 these are the flowers of their rhetoric - Dementiam .... priscte Gentilitatis 
obfloletum crrorem .... argumeuta insanissima et abeurdissima .... dorisione dignas 
nienias, &c. &c. 

^ The assemblies of Charlemagne were political as well on ecclesiastical; and the 
three hundred members (Nat. Alexander, sect. viii. p. 53) who sat and voted at 
Frankfort must include not only the bishops, but the abbots, and even the principal 
laymen. 

^ Qui supra sanctissima patres nostri (episcopi et sacerdotes) omnirnodis servitium et 
adoratiouem imaginum renuentes coutempsenmt, at(jue consentientes condemnaverunt 
(Goncil. torn. ix. p. lul; Canon ii. Frnnckfurd). A polemic must be hard-hearted 
indeed who does not pity the efforts of fiaronius, Pagi, Alexander, Maimbourg, &c., 
to elude this unlucky sentence. 

■* Theophanes (p. 343 [tom. i. p. 631, ed. Bomi]) specifies those of Sicily and Cala- 
bria, which yielded an annual rent of throe^ talents and a half of gold (periii^ 7000/. 
■terling). llutprand more pompously enumerates the iiatrimonios of the Roman 
church in Greece, JudsBa, Persia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Egypt, and Libya, which 
were detained by the injustice of the Greek emperor (Lcgat. ad Xicephorum, in 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. p. 481). 

" The great diocese of the Eastern Illyricum, with Apulia, Calabria, and Sidlj 
(Thonuuniu, Disoipline de I'EgliBe, tom. i. p. 145). By the confession of the Oreelu, 
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cla^sts had torn away from the successors of St Peter ; and Pope 
Adrian threatens them with a sentence of excommunication unless 
they speedily abjure this practical heresy/" The Greeks were now 
orthodox ; but their religion might be tainted by the breath of the 
reigning monarch : the Franks were now contumacious ; but a dis- 
cerning eye might discern their approaching conversion, from the use, 
to the adoration, of images. The name of Charlemagne was stained 
by the polemic acrimony of his scribes ; but the conqueror himself 
conformed, with the temper of a statesman, to the various practice of 
France and Italy. In his four pilgrimages or visits to the Vatican 
he embraced the popes in the communion of friendship and piety ; 
knelt before the tomb, and consequently before the image, of the 
apostle ; and joined, without scruple, in all the prayers and processions 
of the Roman liturgy. Would prudence or gratitude allow the 
pontifi^ to renounce their benefactor ? Had they a right to alienate 
his gift of the Exarchate ? Had they power to abolish his govern- 
ment of Rome? The title of patrician was below the merit and 
greatness of Charlemagne ; and it was (mly by reviving the Western 
empire that they could pay their obligations or tecurc tlieir estiiblish- 
ment. By this decisive measure they would finally eradicate the 
claims of the Greeks: from the debasement of a provincial town, the 
majesty of Rome would be restored ; the Latin Christians would be 
united, under a supreme head, in their ancient metropolis ; and the 
conquerors of the West would receive their crown from the succer^sors 
of St Peter. The Roman church would acquire a zealous and 
respectable advocate; and, under the shadow of the Carlovingian 
power, the bishop might exercise, with honour and safety, the govern- 
ment of the city.*** 

Before the ruin of Paganism in Rome the competition for a wealthy 
bishopric had often been productive of tumult and bloodshed. The 
people was less numerous, but the times were more savage, the prize 

the patriarch of Conatantinoplc had detached from Rome tlie motropolitans of Thes.sa- 
lonica, Athens, Corinth, Nicopolis, and Patm* (Luc. Hol:?ten. Oeograph. Sacra, p. 2J); 
and hifl spiritual conquests extended to Naplea and Amalfi (Giannone, Istoria Civile 
di Napoli, torn. i. p. 517-5'-'4; Pagi, a.d. 73i>, No. 11\ 

" In hoc ostenditur, quia ex uno capitulo ab erroro rcversis, in aliis diiobus, in 
eodein (was it the same?) pennaneant errore . . . . de dioccBi S. R. E. hcu dc patri- 
moniiB iterum increpantes commonemurf, ut ni ca restitucre uohicrit hereticum oum 

Sro hujusmodi errore poraeverantift decern emu a (Epist. Hadrian. Papa) ad Carolum 
lagnum, in Concil. torn. viii. p. 1598;; to which ho adds a readon most directly 
opposite to his conduct, that he preferred the salvation of souls and rule of faith to 
the goods of this transitory world. 

•• Fontanini considers the emperors as no more than the advocates of the church 
(advocatiis et defensor S. R. E. Sec Ducangc, Gloss. Lat. torn. i. p. 97). His anta- 
gonist Muratori reduces the popes to be no more than the exarchs of the emperor. 
In the more equitable view of Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 204, 265), they 
held Rome under the empire as the most honourable species of fief or benefice — 
premuntur nocte caligino8& ! 
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more important, and the chair of St Peter was fiercely disputed by 
Ooronaikm the leading ecclesiastics who aspired to the rank of sove- 
i^J^u reign. The reign of Adrian the First ^* surpasses the mea- 
SSj^d'of sure of past or succeeding ages ; ^ the walls of Rome, the 
IS. mio!'* sacred patrimony, the ruin of the Lombards, and the friend- 
^^^ ^- ship of Charlemagne, were the trophies of his fame : he secretly 
edified the throne of his successors, and displayed in a narrow space 
the virtues of a great prince. His memory was revered ; but in the 
next election, a priest of the Lateran, Leo the Third, was preferred 
to the nephew and the favourite of Adrian, whom he had promoted 
to the first dignities of the church. Their acquiescence or repentance 
disguised, above four years, the blackest intention of revenge, till the 
day of a procession, when a iurious band of conspirators dispersed the 
unarmed multitude, and assaulted with blows and wounds the sacred 
person of the pope. But their enterprise on his life or liberty was dis- 
appointed, perhaps by their own confusion and remorse. Leo was 
left for dead on the ground : on his revival from the swoon, the eflect 
of his loss of blood, he recovered his speech and sight; and this 
natural event was improved to the miraculous restoration of his eyes 
and tongue, of which he had been deprived, twice deprived, by the 
knife of the assassins.'* From his prison he escaped to the Vatican : 
the duke of Spoleto hastened to his rescue, Charlemagne sympathised 
in his injury, and in his camp of Paderbom in Westphalia accepted, 
or solicited, a visit from the Roman pontiff. Leo repassed the Alps 
with a commission of counts and bishops, the guards of his safety and 
the judges of his innocence ; and it was not without reluctance that 
the conqueror of the Saxons delayed till the ensuing year the personal 
discharge of this pious office. In his fourth and last pilgrimage he 
was received at Rome with the due honours of king and patrician : 

^ HIb meriU and hopes ore summed up in an epitaph of thirty-eight Teraes, of 
which Charlemagne declares himj«elf the author (Concil. torn. viii. p. 520). 

Post patrem lacrymans Carolus hsec carmina scripsi. 
Tu mihi dulcis amor, te modo plango pater . . . 
Nomina jungo simul titulis, clarissime, nostra 
Adrianus, Carolus, rex ego, tuque pater. 

The poetry might be supplied by Alcuin; but the tears, the most glorious tribute, 
can only belong to Charlemagne. 

* Every new pope is admonished — "Sancte Pater, non videbis annos Petri," 
twenty-five years. On the whole series the average is about eight years — a short hope 
for an ambitious cardinal. 

*' The assurance of Anastasius (tom. iii. pars i. p. 197, 198) is supported by the 
credulity of some French annalists; but Kginhard, and other writers of the same age, 
•re more natural and sincere. " Unus ei oculus paululum est laBsus," says John the 
deacon of Naples (Vit. Episcop. Napol. in Scriptores Muratori, tom. i. para ii. p. 
812). Theodolphus, a contemporary bishop of Orleans, observes with prudence (1. iU. 
oarm. 3): — 

Reddita sunt? mirum est: minim est auferre nequisse. 
Est tamen in dubio, hino mirer an inde magis. 
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Leo was permitted to purge himself by oath of the crimes imputed to 
his charge : his enemies were silenced, and the sacrilegious attempt 
against bis life was punished by the mild and insufficient penalty of 
exile. On the festival of Cliristmas, the last year of the eighth cen- 
tury, Charlemagne appeared in the church of St Peter; and, to 
gratify the vanity of Rome, he had exchanged the simple dress of his 
country for the habit of a patrician.** After the celebration of the 
holy mysteries, Leo suddenly placed a precious crown on his head,*-"* 
and the dome resounded with the acclamations of the people, " Long 
" life and victory to Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned by 
" God the great and pacific emperor of the Romans I*' The head 
and body of Charlemagne were consecrated by the royal unction : 
after the example of the Caesars, he was saluted or adored by the 
pontiff: his coronation oath represents a promise to maintain the f^ith 
and privileges of the church ; and the first-fruits were paid in his 
rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle. In his familiar conversa- 
tion the emperor protested his ignorance of the intentions of Leo, 
which he would have disappoiiited by his absence on that memorable 
day. But the preparations of the ceremony must have disclosed the 
secret ; and the journey of Charlemagne reveals his knowledge and 
expectation: he had acknowledged that the Imperial title was the 
object of his^ ambition, and a Roman synod had pronounced that it 
was the only adequate reward of his merit and services.** 

The appellation of great has been often bestowed, and sometimes 
deserved, but Charlemagne is the only prince in whose 
favour the title has been indissolubly blended with the thar«cier 
name. That name, with the addition of samt, is inserted mugiM-, 
in the Roman calendar; and the saint, by a rare felicity, 
is crowned with the praises of the historians and philosophers of an 
enlightened age.®* His real merit is doubtless enhanced by the bar- 

•* Twice, at the request of Adrian and Leo, he appearetl at lioiue — longa tunicA 
et chlamyde amictus, et calceamentis quotjue liomano more forniatis. J%inl»ard (c. 
xxiii. p. 109-113) describes, like Suetonius, the simplicity of \\\a drcHs, so popular in 
the nation, that, when Charles the Bald returned to PVauce in a foreign habit, the 
patriotic dogs barked at the apostate (Gaillard, Vie de Charlemjipiio, toni. iv. p. 109). 

*^ See Ana8ta«iu8 (p. 199) and Eginhard (c. xxviii. p. rJ4-rj8). The imction is 
mentioned by Theophanes (p. 399 [tom. i. p. 7.'>3, ed. Bonn]), the oath by Sigonius 
(from the Ordo Komanus), and tlie poiHj's adoration, more antiquoruni priucipum, by 
the Annales Bertiniani (Script. Murator. tom. ii. pars ii. p. r)!).") ). 

•* This great event of the translation or restoration of the empire is relatc»l and 
discussed by Natalis Alexander (secul. ix. difisert. i. p. 39<»-.'i97), Tagi (tom. iii. p. 
418), Moratori (Annali d'ltaiia, tom. vi. p. :>39-35'.M, Sigonius (de Regno ItalisD, 1. iv. 
0pp. tom. ii. p. 247-251), Spanheim (de ficta Translationc Imperii), Oiannono (tom. 
L p. 395-44J5), St. Marc (Abreg^J Chronologiquo, tom. i. p. 4;t8-4r)0), Gaillanl (Hist. 
de Charlemagne, tom. ii. p. 386-446). Almost all these moderns have some religious 
or national bias. 

•• By Mably (Observations sur THiBtoire de France), Voltaire (Histoire (Je'ndrale), 
Robertson (History of CharlesV.), and Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxxi. c, 1 8). In 
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barism of the nation and the times from which he emerged : but 
the apparent magnitude of an object is likewise enlarged by an 
unequal comparison ; and the ruins of Palmyra derive a casual 
splendour from the nakedness of the surrounding desert. Without 
injustice to his fame, I may discern some blemishes in the sanctity 
and greatness of the restorer of the Western empire. Of his moral 
virtues, chastity is not the most conspicuous :^* but the public happi- 
ness could not be materially injured by his nine wives or concubines, 
the various indulgence of meaner or more transient amours, the mul- 
titude of his bastards whom he bestowed on the church, and the long 
celibacy and licentious manners of his daughters,*" whom the father 
was suspected of loving with too fond a passion.* I shall be scarcely 
permitted to accuse the ambition of a conqueror ; but in a day of 
equal retribution, the sons of his brother Carloman, the Merovin^an 
princes of Aquitain, and the four thousand five hundred Saxons who 
were beheaded on the same spot, would have something to allege 
against the justice and humanity of Charlemagne. His treatment of 
the vanquished Saxons ^^ was an abuse of tlie right of conquest ; his 
laws were not less sanguinary than his arms, and, in the discussion of 
his motives, whatever is subtracted from bigotry must be imputed to 
temper. The sedentary reader is amazed by his incessant activity of 
mind and body ; and his subjects and enemies were not less astoni^ed 
at his sudden presence at the moment when they believed him at the 
most distant extremity of the empire ; neither peace nor war, nor 
summer nor winter, were a season of repose ; and our fancy cannot 
easily reconcile the annals of his reign with the geography of his ex- 

the year 1782 M. Qaillard published his Ilistoire de Charlemagne (in 4 toIs. in 
12mo.), which I have freely aud profitably used. The author is a man of sense and 
humanity, and his work is laboured with industry aud elegance. But I have likewise 
examined the original monuments of the reigns of Pepin and Charlemagne, in the fifth 
volume of the Historians of France. 

"* The vision of Weltin, composed by a monk eleven years after the death of 
Charlemagne, shows him in purgatory, ^ itli a vulture, who is perpetually gnawing the 
guilty member, while the rest of his body, the emblem of his virtues, is sound and 
perfect (see Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 317-360). 

^ The marriage of Eginhard with Imma, daughter of Cliarlemagne, is, in my opinion, 
sufficiently refuted by the pt'obrtmi and stispicio that sullied these fair damsels, without 
excepting his own wife (c. xix. p. 98-100, cum Notis Schmincke). The husband must 
have been too strong for the historian. 

^ Besides the massacres and transmigrations, the pain of death was pronoqnced 
against the following crimes : — 1. The refusal of baptism. 2. The false pretence of 
baptism. 3. A relapse to idolatry. 4. The murder of a priest or bishop. 5. Human 
sacrifices. 6. Eating meat in Lent. But every crime might be expiated by baptism 
or penance (Graillard, tom. ii. p. 241-247); and the Christian Saxons became the 
friends and equals of the Franks (Struv. Corpus Hist. Germanicse, p. 133). 



" This chaige of incest, as Mr. Hallam <' in a misinterpreted passage of E^bard." 
j ustly observes, " Beema to have originated Hallam*s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 16. — M. 
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peditions.* But this activity was a national, rather than a personal 
virtue : the vagrant life of a Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgrim- 
age, in military adventures ; and the jounieys of Charlemagne were 
distinguished only by a more numerous train and a more imiwrtcint 
purpose. His military renown must be tried by the scrutiny of his 
troops, his enemies, and his actions. Alexander conquered with the 
arms of Philip, but the two heroes who preceded Charlemagne be- 
queathed him their name, their examples, and the companions of their 
victories. At the head of his veteran and superior annies he op- 
pressed the savage or degenerate nations, who were incapable of con- 
federating for their common safety; nor did he ever encounter an 
equal antagonist in numbers, in discipline, or in arms. The science 
of war has been lost and revived with the arts of peace ; but his 
campiugns are not illustrated by any siege or battle of singular diffi- 
culty and success ; and he might behold with envy the Saracen 
trophies of his grandfather. After his Spanish expedition his rear- 
guard was defeated in the PyrenaBan mountains ; and the soldiers, 
whose situation was irretrievable, and whose valour was useless, might 
accuse, with their last breath, the want of skill or caution of their 
general.^' I touch with reverence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly 
applauded by a respectable judge. They compose not a system, but 
a series, of occasional and minute edicts, for the correction of abuses, 
the reformation of manners, the economy of his farms, the care of his 
poultry, and even the sale of his eggs. He wished to improve the 
laws and the character of the Franks; and his attempts, however 
feeble and imperfect, are deserving of praise : the inveterate evils of the 
times were suspended or mollified by his government ;^"" but in his 
institutions I can seldom discover the general views and the immortal 
spirit of a legislator, who survives himself for the benefit of posterity. 
The union and stability of his empire depended on the life of a single 

* In thifl action the famous Rutland, Rolando, Orlando, was slain — cum coniplu- 
nbus alii«. See the truUi in F^nhard (c. 9, p. 5l-''>6), and the fable in an ingenious 
Supplement of M. Gaillai'd (torn. iii. p. 474). The Spaniards are too proud of a 
victory which history ascribes to the Gascons,*' and romance to the S;iracens. 

•00 Yet Schmidt, from the best authorities, represents the interior disorders and 
oppression of his reign (Hist, des AUemands, tom. li. p. 45-49;. 



■ M. Guizot (Coursd'Histoire Modeme, 


1 against the BavarianM. 


p. 270, 273) has compiled the following 


4 — the Slaves beyond the Elbe. 


statement of Charlemagne's military cam- 


5 — the Sanvcens in Italy. 


paigns:— 


3 — the Danes. 


1 agauMt the Aquitanians. 


2 — the Greeks. 


18 — the Saxons. 


— 


.') — the Lombards. 


53 total.— M. 



7 — the Arabs in Spain. 

1 — the Thuringiana. ^ In fact, it was a sudden onset of the 
4 — the Avars. Gascons, assisted by the Baaque moun- 

2 — the Bretons. taineers, and possibly a few Navarrese.— M, 
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man : he imitated the dangerous practice of dividing his kingdoms 
among his sons ; and, after his numerous diets, the whole constitution 
was left to fluctuate between the disorders of anarchy and despotism. 
His esteem for the piety and knowledge of the clergy tempted him to 
intrust that aspiring order with temporal dominion and civil jurisdic- 
tion ; and his son Lewis, when he was stripped and degraded by the 
bishops, might accuse, in some measure, the imprudence of his father. 
His laws enforced the imposition of tithes, because the daemons had 
proclaimed in the air that the default of payment had been the cause 
of the last scarcity.^ *^^ The literary merits of Charlemagne are 
attested by the foundation of schools, the introduction of arts, the 
works which were published in his name, and his familiar connection 
with the subjects and strangers whom he invited to his court to 
educate both the prince and people. His own studies were tardy, 
laborious, and imperfect ; if he spoke Latin, and understood Greek, 
he derived the rudiments of knowledge from conversation, rather 
than from books; and, in his mature age, the emperor strove to 
acquire the practice of writing, which every peasant now learns in his 
infancy.^°* The grammar and logic, the music and astronomy, of 
the times were only cultivated as the handmaids of superstition ; but 
the curiosity of the human mind must ultimately tend to its improve- 
ment, and the encouragement of learning reflects the purest and most 
pleasing lustre on the character of CharlemagneJ^^ The dignity of 
bis person,^®* the length of his reign, the prosperity of his arms, the 
vigour of his government, and the reverence of distant nations, distin- 

'®' Omnia homo ex sua proprietate legitimam dccimam ad eccleaiam conferat. Ex- 
perimento enim didicimus, in anno, quo Ula valida fames irrepflit, ebuUire vacuas 
ann(»na8 h daemonibus devoratas, et voces exprobrationis auditas. Such is the decree 
and assertion of the great Council of I*Vankfort (Canon xxv. torn. ix. p. 105). Both 
Selden (Hist, of Tithes; Works, vol. iii. part ii. p. 114(i; and Montesquieu (Esprit des 
Loix, 1. xxxi. c. 12) represent Charlemagne as the first legal author of tithes. Suc^ 
obligations have country gentlemen to his memory ! 

*^ Eginhard (c. 25, p. 119) clearly affirms, tentabat et scribere . . . sed panim proB- 
pere sucoessit labor pra^posterus et sero inchoatui. The modems have perverted and 
corrected this obvious meaning, and the title of M. Oaillard's Dissertation (torn. iii. 
p. 247-260) betrays his partiality.** 

»" See Gaillard, tom. iii. p. 138-176, and Schmidt, torn. ii. p. 121-129. 

*^ M. Gaillard (tom. iii. p. 372) fixes the true stature of Charlemagne (see a Dis- 
sertation of Marquard Freher ad calcem Eginhard. p. 220, &c.) at five feet nine inches 
of French, about six feet one inch and a fourth English, measure. The romaaoe- 
writers have increased it to eight feet, and the giant was endowed with matchless 
strength and appetite : at a single stroke of his good sword Joyeuse, he cut asunder a 
horseman and his horse; at a single repast he devoured a goose, two fowls, a quarter 
of mutton, &c. 

' This point has been contestetl ; but Quarterly Review, vol. xlviii. p. 451. 

Mr. Hallam and Monsieur Sismondi con- Fleury, 1 may add, quotes from Mabillon 

cur with Gibbon. See Middle Ages, vol. a remarkable evidence that Charleinsg;iie 

iii. p. 287, 10th ed.; Histoire dee Fran- ** had a mark to himself, like an honesfc 

9ais, tom. ii. p. 318. The sensible ob- " plain-dealing man." Ibid. — M. 
servations of the latter are quoted in the 
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guish him from the royal crowd ; and Europe dates a new sra from 
his restoration of the Western empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of its title,^°* and some of the 
fairest kingdoms of Europe were the patrimony or conquest ^ 
of a prince who reigned at the same time in France, Spain, hisempira 
Italy, Germany, and Hungary. ^°' I. The Roman provhice 
of Gaul had been transformed into the name and monarchy of 
France : but, in the decay of the Merovingian line, its limits were 
contracted by the independence of the Britons and the revolt of 
Aquitain. Charlemagne pursued and confined the Britons on the 
shores of the ocean ; and that ferocious tribe, whose origin and lan- 
guage are so different from the French, was chastised by the im- 
position of tribute, hostages, and peace. After a long and evasive 
contest, the rebellion of the dukes of Aquitain was punished by the 
forfeiture of their province, their liberty, and their lives. Harsh and 
rigorous would have been such treatment of ambitious governors, 
who had too faithfully copied the mayors of the palace. But a recent 
discovery *®^ has proved that these unhappy princes were the last and 
lawful heirs of the blood and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, 
from the brother of Dagobert, of the Merovingian house. Their 
ancient kingdom was reduced to the duchy of Gascogne, to the 
counties of Fesenzac and Annagnac, at the foot of the Pyrenees : 
their race was propagated till the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and, after surviving theur Carlovingian tyrants, they were reserved to 
feel the injustice or the favours of a third dynasty. By the re-union 
of Aquitain, France was enlarged to its present boundaries, with the 
additions of the Netherlands and Spain, as far as the Rjiine. 
II. The Saracens had been expelled from France by the '* * 
grandfather and father of Charlemagne ; but they still possessed the 
greatest part of Spain, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. 
Amidst their civil divisions, an Arabian emir of Saragossa implored 

*•* See the conciBe, but correct and original, work of D'Anvillo (Etats formds en 
Europe apres la Chute de TEmpii^e Uomaiu en Occident, Paria, 1771, in 4to.), whose 
map includes the empire of Charlemagne ; the diffei-ont partn aio illuRtrated — hy 
Valesius (Notitia Galliarum) for Fi-auce, llerctti CDisaertatio Choro^'iaphica) for Italy, 
De Marca (Miu-ca Hispanica) for Spain. For the middle geography of Cieruiauy I 
confess myself poor and destitute. 

*** After a brief relation of his wars and conquests (Vit. Carol, c. 5-14), Kginhard 
recapitulates, in a few words (c. 15), the countries subject to his eini>ire. Struvius 
(Corpus Hist. Qerman. p. 118-149) has inserted in his Notes the texts of the old 
Chronicles. 

'®' Of a charter granted to the monastery of Alaon (a.d. 845) by Charles the IWd, 
which deduces this royal pedigree. I doubt whether some subsequent links of the 
ixth and xth centuries are equally firm ; yet the whole is approved and defended by 
M. Gaillard (tom. ii. p. 60-81, 20.^-200), who aflfirms that the family of Montesquiou 
(not of the President de Montesquieu) is descended, in the female line, from Clotaire 
and Clovis — an innocent pretension ! 
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his protection in the diet of Paderborn. Charlemagne undertook the 
expedition, restored the emir, and, without distinction of faith, impar- 
tially crushed the resistance of the Christians, and rewarded the 
obedience and service of the Mahometans. In his absence he insti- 
tuted the Spamsh march^^^^ which extended from the Pyrenees to 
the river Ebro : Barcelona was the residence of the French governor ; 
he possessed the counties of lioimllon and Cataloiiia, and the infant 
kingdoms of Navarre- and Arragon were subject to his jurisdiction. 
III. As king of the Lombards and patrician of Rome he reigned 
over the greatest part of Italy,^^* a tract of a thousand 
^* miles from the Alps to the borders of Calabria. The 
duchy of Bcneventum^ a Lombard fief, had spread, at the expense 
of the Greeks, over the modem kingdom of Naples. But Arrechis, 
the reigning duke, refused to be included in the slavery of his 
country, assumed the independent title of prince, and op})osed his 
sword to the Carlovingian monarchy. His defence was firm, his 
submission was not inglorious, and the emperor was content with an 
easy tribute, the demolition of his fortresses, and the acknowledgment, 
on his coins, of a supreme lord. The artful flattery of his son 
Grimoald added the appellation of father, but he asserted his dignity 
with prudence, and Beneventum insensibly escaped from the French 
yoke.*^° IV. Charlemagne was the first who united Germany 
under the same sceptre. The name of Oriental France is 
preserved in the circle of Franconia ; and the people of 
Hesse and Thuringia were recently incorporated with the victors by 
the conformity of religion and government. The Alemanni^ so for- 
midable to the Romans, were the faithful vassals and confederates of 
the Franks, and their country was inscribed within the modem limits 
of Alsace^ Swabia^ and Switzerland, The Bavarians^ with a similar 
indulgence of their laws and manners, were less patient of a master : 
the repeated treasons of Tasillo justified the abolition of their here- 
ditary dukes, and their power was shared among the counts who 
judged and guarded that important frontier. But the nortli of 
Germany, from the Rhine and beyond the Elbe, was still hostile and 
Pagan ; nor was it till after a war of thirty-three years that the 
Saxons bowed under the yoke of Christ and of Charlemagne. The 
idols and their votaries were extirpated ; the foundation of eight 

*" The governors or counts of the Spanish march revolted fixim Charles the Simple 
about the year 900; and a poor pittance, the Rousillon, has been recovered in 1642 by 
the kings of France (Louguerue, Description de la France, torn. i. p. 22o-2J2). Yet 
the Rousillon contains 188,900 subjects, and annually pays 2,»i<)0,o00 livres (Neckor, 
Administration des Finances, torn. i. p. 278, "279;; more* people, perhaps, and doubt- 
less more money, than the march of Charlemagne. 

I* Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 200, &c. 

**® See Qiannone, tom. i. p. 374, 375, and the Amials of Muratori. 
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bishoprics, of Muiwter, Osiiaburgh, Paderborn, and Minden, of 
Bremen, Verden, Hildesheim, and Halbcrstadt, define, on either side 
of the Weser, the bounds of ancient Saxony ; these episcopal seats 
were the first schools and cities of that savage land, and the religion 
and humanity of the children atoned, in some degree, for the massacre 
of the parents. Beyond the Elbe, the Slavic or Sclavonians, of 
similar manners and various denominations, overspread the modem 
dominions of Prussia, Poland, and Bohemia, and some transient 
marks of obedience have tempted the French historian to extend the 
empire to the Baltic and the Vistula. The conquest or conversion of 
those countries is of a more recent age, but the first union 
of Bohemia with the Germanic body may be justly ascribed 
to the arms of Charlemagne. V. lie retaliated on the Avars, or 
Huns of Pannonia, the same calamities which they had inflicted on 
the nations. Their rings, the wooden fortifications which encircled 
their districts and villages, were broken down by the triple effort of a 
French army that was poured into their country by land and water, 
through the Carpathian mountains and along the plain of the 
Danube. After a bloody conflict of eight years, the loss of some 
French generals was avenged by the slaughter of the most noble 
Huns : the relics of the nation submitted : the royal residence of the 
chagan was left desolate and unknown ; and the treasures, the raj)ine 
of two hundred and fifty years, enriched the victorious troops, or 
decorated the churches, of Italy and Gaul.^^^ After the reduction of 
Pannonia, the empire of Charlemagne was bounded only by the 
conflux of the Danube with the Theiss and the Save : the provinces 
of Istria, Libumia, and Dalmatia were an easy though unj)r()fitable 
accession ; and it was an eflPect of his moderation that he left the 
maritime cities under the real or nominal sovereignty of the Greeks. 
But these distant possessions added more to the reputation than 
to the power of tlie Latin emperor ; nor did he risk any ecclesias- 
tical foundations to reclaim the barbarians from their vagrant life 
and idolatrous worship. Some canals of coinnmnication between the 
rivers, the Saone and the Meuse, the Rhine and the Danube, were 
faintly attempted."^ Their execution would have vivified the em- 

'" Quot prcelia iu eo gesti ! quantum sanguiuis efFiwum Hit! Testatur vacua omui 
habitatione Paunonia, et locua in quo ro^^ia Cagani fuit \\a\ dcserius, ut ne vcHtigiuni 
quidem humanto habitationu? appai*eat. Tota in hoc bollo Iluniioruiu nobilitas periit, 
tota gloria deciclit, omnis i>eciuiLa ot cougesti ex lougo tempore thusaun direjiti sunt. 
Eginhard, c. 13. 

•" The junction of the Rliine and Danube was undertaken only for the service of 
the Paunoniau war (Gaillard, Vie de Charlemagne, torn. ii. p. 312-315). The canal, 
which would have been only two leagues in length, and of which some traces are 
still extant in Swabia, waa intcrrui>ted by excessive rains, militiu-y avocations, and 
superstitious fears (Schajpllin, Hist, do I'Acaddmie dea Inscriptions, torn, xviii, 
p. 250; Molimina fluvioruin, &c., jungeudorum, p. 59-62). 
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pire ; and more cost and labour were often wasted in the structure 
of a cathedral.* 

If we retrace the outlines of this geographical picture, it will be 
seen that the empire of the Franks extended, between east 
boura Md' and west, from the Ebro to the Elbe or Vistula ; between 
*°* the north and south, from the duchy of Beneventum to the 

river Eyder, the perpetual boundary of Germany and Denmark. The 
personal and political importance of Charlemagne was magnified by 
the distress and division of the rest of Europe. The islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland were disputed by a crowd of princes of Saxon or 
Scottish origin ; and, after the loss of Spain, the Christian and Gothic 
kingdom of Alphonso the Qiaste wjw confined to the narrow range of 
the Asturian mountains. These petty sovereigns revered tlie power 
or virtue of the Carlovingian monarch, implored the honour and 
support of his alliance, and styled him their common parent, the sole 
and supreme emperor of the West*^* He maintained a more equal 
intercourse with the caliph Harun al Rashid,*** whose dominion 
stretched from Africa to India, and accepted from his ambassadors a 
tent, a water-clock, an elephant, and the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. 
It is not easy to conceive the private friendship of a Frank and an 
Arab, who were strangers to each other s person, and language, and 
religion : but their public correspondence was founded on vanity, and 
their remote situation left no room for a competition of interest. Two- 
thirds of the Western empire of Rome were subject to Charlemagne, 
and the deficiency was amply supplied by his command of the inac- 
cessible or invincible nations of Germany. But in the choice of his 
enemies** we may be reasonably surprised that he so often preferred 
the poverty of the north to the riches of the south. The three-and- 
thirty campaigns laboriously consumed in the woods and morasses of 
Germany would have sufficed to assert the amplitude of his title by 

*" See Eginhard, c. 16; and Giiillartl, torn. ii. p. 301-38.*), who mentions, with a 
loose reference, tlie intercounse of Charlemagne and Egbert, tlio emperor's gift of hia 
own sword, and the modest answer of his Saxon disciple. The anecdote, if genuine, 
would have adorned our English histories. 

>i^ The correspondence is mentioned only in the French annals, and the Orientahi 
are ignorant of the caliph's friendship for the Christicm dog-tk polite appellation, 
which Harun bestows on the emperor of the Greeks. 



* 1 should doubt this in the time of envahir le sien : il travailla & asservir lea 

Charlemagne, even if the term "ex- races dtrangeres, et extiqier les oroyanoes 

pended" were substituted for "wasted." ennemies. 1^ la s.i mode de gouverue- 

— M. mcnt et la foudation de son empire: la 

^ Had he the choice? M. Guizot has guerre offensive et la conqudte voulaient 

eloquently described the position of Char- cette vaste et rodoutable unitd. Compara 

lemagne towards the Saxons. II y fit face observations in the Quai-terly Review, vol. 

par la oonqudte; la guerre defensive prit xlviii., and James's Life of Charlemagne, 

la forme offensive: U transporta la lutte — M. 
Bur le territoiro des peuplos qui voulaient 
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the expulsion of the Greeks from Italy and the Saracens from Spain. 
The weakness of the Greeks would have insured an easy victory : ar.d 
the holy crusade against the Saracens would have been prompted by 
glory and revenge, and loudly justified by religion and policy. Per- 
haps, in his expeditions beyond the Rhine and the Elbe, he aspired 
to save his monarchy from the fate of the Roman empire, to disarm 
the enemies of civilised society, and to eradicate the seed of future 
emigrations. But it has been wisely observed, that, in a light of pre- 
caution, all conquest must be ineflFectual, unless it could be universal, 
since the increasing circle must be involved in a larger sphere of 
hostility.*^* The subjugation of Germany withdrew the veil which 
had so long concealed the continent or islands of Scandinavia from 
the knowledge of Europe, and awakened the torpid courage of their 
barbarous natives. The fiercest of the Saxon idolaters escaped from 
the Christian tyrant to their brethren of the North ; the Ocean and 
Mediterranean were covered with their piratical fleets ; and Charle- 
magne beheld with a sigh the destructive progress of the Normans, 
who, in less than seventy years, precipitated the fall of his race and 
monarchy. 

Had the pope and the Romans revived the primitive constitution, 
the titles of emperor and Augustus were conferred on Charle- ma 
magne for the term of his life ; and his successors, on each 1"^ hu'^ht 
vacancy, must have ascended the throne by a formal or tacit g'l/in^' 
election. But the association of his son Lewis the Pious 9y7"i*"^' 
asserts the independent right of monarchy and conquest, ^runw. 
and the emperor seems on this occasion to have foreseen and prevented 
the latent claims of the clergy. The royal youth was com - 
manded to take the crown from the altar, and with his own 
hands to place it on his head, as a gift which he held from God, his 
father, and the nation.^^* The same ceremony was repeated, though 
with less energy, in the subsequent associations of Lothaire and Lewis 
the Second : the Carlovingian sceptre was transmitted from father to 
son in a lineal descent of four generations ; and the ambition of the 
popes was reduced to the empty honour of crowning and anointing 
these hereditary princes, who were already invested with their power 
and dominions. The pious Lewis survived his brothers, uwuthe 
and embraced the whole empire of Charlemagne ; but the !^o!^'u.84o. 

"* Qaillard, torn. ii. p. 361-365, 471-476, 492. I have borrowed his judicious 
remarks on Charlemagne's plan of conquest, and the judicious distinction of his 
enemies of the first and the second enceinte (torn. ii. p. 184, 509, &c.). 

"• Thegan, the biographer of Lewis, relates this coronation ; and Baronius has 
honestly transcribed it (a.d. 813, No. 13, &c.; see Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 506, 507, 508), 
howsoever adverse to the claims of the popes. For the series of the Carlovingians, 
see the historians of France, Italy, and Germany; Pfeffel, Schmidt, Velly, Muratori, 
and even Voltaiw, whose pictures are sometimes just, and always pleasing. 

VOL. VI. N 
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nations and the nobles, his bishops and bis children, quickly dis- 
cerned that this mighty mass was no longer inspired by the same 
soul ; and the foundations were undermined to the centre, while the 
external surface was yet fair and entire. After a war, or battle, 
which consumed one hundred thousand Franks, the empire was 
divided by treaty between his three sons, who had violated every 
ijoiiuAn I. filial AQ^ fraternal duty. The kingdoms of Germany and 
A.V. 840-856. France were for ever separated ; the provinces of Gaul, 
between the Rhone and the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, were 
assigned, with Italy, to the Imperial dignity of Lothaira In the 
partition of his share, Lorraine and Aries, two recent and transitory 
Lewis II. kingdoms, were bestowed on the younger children ; and 
Aj>. 866-876. i^^ig ^e Second, his eldest son, was content with the realm 
of Italy, the proper and sufficient patrimony of a Roman emperor. 
On his death, without any male issue, the vacant throne was disputed 
by his uncles and cousins, and the popes most dexterously seized the 
occasion of judging the claims and merits of the candidates, and of 
bestowing on the most obsequious, or most liberal, the Imperial office 
of advocate of the Roman church. The dregs of the Carlovingian 
race no longer exhibited any symptoms of virtue or power, and the 
ridiculous epithets of the bald, the stammerer ^ the fat^ and the simple^ 
distinguished the tame and uniform features of a crowd of kings alike 
deserving of oblivion. By the failure of the collateral branches the 
whole inheritance devolved to Charles the Fat, the last emperor of 
his family : his insanity authorised the desertion of Germany, Italy, 
and France : he was deposed in a diet, and solicited his 
the ei^pire, daily bread from the rebels by whose contempt his life and 
A.1K888. liberty had been spared. According to the measure of 
their force, the governors, the bishops, and the lords usurped the 
fragments of the falling empire ; and some preference was shown to 
the female or illegitimate blood of Charlemagne. Of the greater 
part, the title and possession were alike doubtful, and the merit was 
adequate to the contracted scale of their dominions. Those who could 
appear with an army at the gates of Rome were crowned emperors in 
the Vatican ; but their modesty was more frequently satisfied with the 
appellation of kings of Italy : and the whole term of seventy-four 
years may be deemed a vacancy, firom the abdication of Charles the 
Fat to the establishment of Otho the First. 

Otho'*^ was of the noble race of the dukes of Saxony ; and if he 

*^ He waa the son of Otho, the son of Ludolph, in whose favour the duchy of Saxony 
had been instituted, a.d. 85S. Kuotgerus, the T)iographer of a St. Bruno (Biblioth. 
Bunavianie Catalog, torn. iii. vol ii. p. 679), gives a splendid character of his family. 
AtaYorum atavi usque ad hominum memoriam omnes nobilissimi; nullua in eorum 
ttirpo ignoios, nullus degener facile reperitur (apud Struvium, Corp. Hist. Qenaui. 
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truly descended from Witikind, the adversary and proselyte of Charle- 
magne, the posterity of a vanquished people was exalted ^^^ ^^^ 
to reifirn over their conquerors. His father, Henry the ofGennany 

__ ' * rfstort* s ftnd 

Fowler, was elected, by the sufirafi^e of the nation, to save appropriaut 

1 . . 1 1.1 1.^ T 1. • ii« the Western 

and institute the kinraom ofGennany. Its limits"** were empire, 

AD 962 

enlarged on every side by his son, the first and greatest of the 
Othos. A portion of Gaul, to the west of the Rhine, along the banks 
of the Meuse and the Moselle, was assigned to the Germans, by 
whose blood and language it has been tinged since the time of Csesar 
and Tacitus. Between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, the 
successors of Otho acquired a vain supremacy over the broken king- 
doms of Burgundy and Arlea In the North, Christianity was pro- 
pagated by the sword of Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the 
Slavic nations of the Elbe and Oder : the marches of Brandenburg 
and Sleswick were fortified with German colonies ; and the king of 
Denmark, the dukes of Poland and Bohemia, confessed themselves 
his tributary vassals. At the head of a victorious army he passed the 
Alps, subdued the kingdom of Italy, delivered the pope, and for ever 
fixed the Imperial crown in the name and nation of Germany. From 
that memorable «ra two maxims of public jurisprudence were intro- 
duced by force and ratified by time. I. TJiat the prince, who was 
elected in the German diet, acquired from that instant the subject 
kingdoms of Italy and Rome. II. But that he might not legally 
assume the titles of emperor and Augustus, till he had received the 
crown from the hands of the Roman pontiffj'® 

The imperial dignity of Charlemagne was announced to the East 
by the alteration of his style ; and instead of saluting his T^^^g^^yn, 
fathers, the Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt the ^[l^f^^ 
more equal and familiar appellation of brother.''*'^ Perhaps •«<» i':a8tcni 

eii)i)ire8> 

in his connection with Irene he aspired to the name of hus- 
band: his embassy to Constantinople spoke the language of peace 
and friendship, and might conceal a treaty of marriage with that 

p. 216). Yet Qundling (in Henrico Aucupe) is not satisfied of his descent from 
Witikind. 

"• See the treatise of Conringius (de Finibua Imperii Gennanici, Francofurt. 1(580, 
in 4to.) : he rejects the extravagant and improper scale of the Roman and Carlovingian 
empires, and discusses with moderation the rights of Germany, her vassals, and her 
neighbours. 

"" The power of custom forces me to number Conrad I. and Henry I., the Fowler, 
in the list of emperors, a title which was never assumed by those kings of Germany. 
The Italians, Muratori for instance, are more scrupulous and correct, and only reckon 
the princes who have been crowned at Rome. 

'* Invidiam tamen suscepti nominis (C. P. imperatoribus super hoc indignantibus) 
magnd tulit patienti&, vicitque eorum contumaciam . . . mittendo ad eos crebras lega- 
tiones, et in epistolis fVati-es eos appellando. Eginhard, c. 28, p. 128. Perhaps it 
was on their account that, like Augustus, he affected some reluctance to receive the 
empire. 

N 2 
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ambitious princess, who had renounced the most sacred duties of a 
mother. The nature, the duration, the probable consequences of such 
an union between two distant and dissonant empires, it is impossible 
to conjecture ; but the unanimous silence of the Latins may teach us 
to suspect that the report was invented by the enemies of Irene, to 
charge her with the guilt of betraying the church and state to the 
strangers of the West.^^^ The French ambassadors were the specta- 
tors, and had nearly been the victims, of the conspiracy of Nicephorus, 
and the national hatred. Constantinople was exasperated by the 
treason and sacrilege of ancient Rome : a proverb, " That the Franks 
" were good friends and bad neighbours," was in every one's mouth ; 
but it was dangerous to provoke a neighbour who might be tempted 
to reiterate, in the church of St Sophia, the ceremony of his Imperial 
coronation. After a tedious journey of circuit and delay, the am- 
bassadors of Nicephorus found him in his camp, on the banks of the 
river Sala ; and Charlemagne affected to confound their vanity by 
displaying, in a Franconian village, the pomp, or at least the pride, 
of the Byzantine palace.'** The Greeks were successively led through 
four halls of audience : in the first they were ready to fall prostrate 
before a splendid personage in a chair of state, till he informed them 
that he was only a servant, the constable, or master of the horse, of 
the emperor. The same mistake and the same answer were repeated 
in the apartments of the count palatine, the steward, and the cham- 
berlain ; and their impatience was gradually heightened, till the doors 
of the presence-chamber were thrown open, and they beheld the 
genuine monarch on his throne, enriched with the foreign luxury 
which he despised, and encircled with the love and reverence of his 
victorious chiefe. A treaty of peace and alliance was concluded 
between the two empires, and the limits of the East and West were 
defined by the right of present possession. But the Greeks ^*' soon 
forgot this humiliating equality, or remembered it only to hate the 
barbarians by whom it was extorted. During the short union of 
virtue and power, they respectfully saluted the august Charlemagne 
with the acclamations of basileus, and emperor of the Romans. As 

"* Theophanes speaks of the coronation and unction of Charles, K«(«vX«f (Chrono- 
graph, p. 399 [torn. i. p. 73,'i, ed. Bonn]), and of his treaty of marriage with Irene 
(p. 402 l^p. 737, ed. Bonn]), which is unknown to the Latins. Gaillard relates his 
transactions with the Greek empire (torn. ii. p. 446*468). 

*** Qaillard very properly observes that this pageant was a farce suitable to children 
only; but that it was indeed represented in the presence, and for the benefit^ of 
children of a larger growth. 

'** Compare in the original texts collected by Pagi (torn. iii. a.d. 812, No. 7, aj>. 
824, No. 10, &c.) the contrast of Charlemngue and his son: to the former the ambaa- 
sadors of Michael (who were indeed disavowed) more suo, id est linguft Gwoca laudes 
dixerunt, imperatorem eum et Bc#ixi« appellantes; to the latter, Vocato impertiori 
J')ra7icorum, £c. 
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soon as these qualities were separated in the person of his pious son, 
the Byzantine letters were inscribed, " To the king, or, as he styles 
" himself, the emperor, of the Franks and Lombards." When both 
power and virtue were extinct, they despoiled Lewis the Second of 
his hereditary title, and, with the barbarous appellation of rex or rega^ 
degraded him among the crowd of Latin princes. His reply ^^* is 
expressive of his weakness: he proves, with some learning, that both 
in sacred and profane history the name of king is synonymous with 
the Greek word basileus : if, at Constantinople, it were assumed in a 
more exclusive and imperial sense, he claims from his ancestors, and 
from the pope, a just participation of the honours of the Roman 
purple. The same controversy was revived in the reign of the Othos ; 
and their ambassador describes in lively colours the insolence of the 
Byzantine court.^** The Greeks affected to despise the poverty 
and ignorance of the Franks and Saxons ; and in their last decline 
refused to prostitute to the kings of Germany the title of Roman 
emperors. 

These emperors, in the election of the popes, continued to exercise 
the powers which had been assumed by the Gothic and 

^^ K . J i_ • /• 1 • . Authority of 

Grecian princes ; and the importance of this prerogative »*»« emixrore 
increased with the temporal estate and spiritual jurisdiction elections of 
of the Roman church. In the Christian aristocracy the a.i.. ' 
principal members of the clergy still formed a senate to 
a^ist the administration, and to supply the vacancy, of the bishop. 
Rome was divided into twenty-eight parishes, and each parish was 
governed by a cardinal -priest, or presbyter — a title which, however 
common and modest in its origin, has aspired to emulate the purple 
of kings. Their number was enlarged by the association of the seven 
deacons of the most considerable hospitals, the seven palatine judges 
of the Lateran, and some dignitaries of the church. This ecclesias- 
tical senate was directed by the seven cardinal-bishops of the Roman 
province, who were less occupied in the suburb dioceses of Ostia, 
Porto, Velitrae, Tusculum, Praeneste, Tibur, and the Sabines, than 
by their weekly service in the Lateran, and their superior share in 
the honours and authority of the apostolic see. On the death of the 
pope these bishops recommended a successor to the suffrage of the 

'** See the epistle, in Paralipomena, of the anonymouB writer of Salerno (Script. 
Ital. torn. ii. para ii. p. 24:5-254, c. 93-107;, whom Baronius (a.d. 871, No. 51-71) 
mistook for Erchempert, when he transcribed it in his Annals. 

**' Ipse enim vos, non imperatorem, id est Bar/Xia sud linguft, eed ob indignatiouem 
*PJJy«, id est reyem nostrft vocabat (Liutprand, in Legat. in Script. Ital. torn. ii. pars i. 
p. 479). The pope had exhorted Nicephorus, emperor of the Greeks, to make peace 
with Otho, the august emperor of the Jivmatis — quie inscriptio secundum Grjccos pec- 
catoria [peccatrix] et temeraria. . . imperatorem inquiuut, tinicvrsitlcm Jionianorum^ 
Augustum, tivignum, solum, Kicephorum (ib. p. 486;. 
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college of cardinals,**® and their choice was ratified or rejected by 
the applause or clamour of the Roman people. But the election was 
imperfect ; nor could the pontiff be legally consecrated till the emperor, 
the advocate of the church, had graciously signified his approbation 
and consent The royal commissioner examined on the spot the form 
and freedom of the proceedings ; nor was it till after a previous 
scrutiny into the qualifications of the candidates that he accepted an 
oath of fidelity, and confirmed the donations which had successively 
enriched the patrimony of St Peter. In the firequent schisms the 
rival claims were submitted to the sentence of the emperor ; and in a 
synod of bishops he presumed to judge, to condemn, and to punish 
the crimes of a guilty pontiff. Otho the First imposed a treaty on 
the senate and people, who engaged to prefer the candidate most 
acceptable to his majesty : **" his successors anticipated or prevented 
their choice : they bestowed the Roman benefice, like the bishoprics 
of Cologne or Bamberg, on their chancellors or preceptors ; and what- 
ever might be the merit of a Frank or Saxon, his name sufficiently 
attests the interposition of foreign power. These acts of prerogative 
were most speciously excused by the vices of a popular election. The 
competitor who had been excluded by the cardinals appealed to the 
passions or avarice of the multitude ; the Vatican and the Lateran 
were stained with blood ; and the most powerful senators, the mar- 
quises of Tuscany and the counts of Tusculum, held the apostolic see 
in a long and disgraceful servitude. The Roman pontifis 
of the ninth and tenth centuries were insulted, imprisoned, 
and murdered by their tyrants ; and such was their indigence, after 
the loss and usurpation of the ecclesiastical patrimonies, that they 
could neither support the state of a prince, nor exercise the charity 
of a priest*** The influence of two sister prostitutes, Marozia and 
Theodora, was founded on their wealth and beauty, their political and 

'*' The origin and progresi of the title of cardinal may be found in Thomanin 
(Discipline de TKgliBo, torn. i. p. 1261-1298), Muratori (Antiquitat. Italia Medii 
Mvi, torn. vi. Dissert. Ixi. p. 159-182), and Moshoim (Institut. Hist. Eoclee. p. 345- 
347), who accunitely remarks the forms and changes of the election. The cardinal* 
bishops, so highly exalted by Peter Damianus, are sunk to a level with the rest of the 
■aoi*ed college. 

*^ Firmiter jurantes, nimquam se papam elccturos aut ordinaturos, pneter consensum 
et electionem Othonis et filii sui (Liutprand, 1. vi. c. 0, p. 472). This important con- 
cesflion may either supply or confinn the decree of the clei-gy and people of Home, 
■o fiercely rejected by Barouius, Pagi, and Muratori (a.d. 904), and so well defended 
and explained by St. Marc (Abreg^, tom. ii. p. 8u8-81U, tom. iv. p. 1107-1185). 
Consult that historical critic, and th/s Annals of Muratori, for the election and eon- 
firmation uf each pope. 

** The oppression and vices of the Roman chmx^h in the xth century are stronglj 
painted in the history and legation of Liutprand (see p. 44i), 450, 471-476, 479, 
he,); and it is whimsical enough to observe Muratori tempering the invectives of 
Baronius against the popes. But these popes had been chosen, not by the *<ii»^iw^it^ 
bat by lay-patrons. 
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amorous intrigues : the most strenuous of their lovers were rewarded 
with the Roman mitre, and their reign ^^* may have suggested to the 
darker ages ^^ the fable ^^^ of a female pope.*^* The bastard son, 
the grandson, and the great-grandson of Marozia, a rare genealogy, 
were seated in the chair of St Peter ; and it was at the age of nine* 
teen years that the second of these became the head of the Latin 
church/ His youth and manhood were of a suitable complexion ; 
and the nations of pilgrims could bear testimony to the charges that 
were urged against him in a Roman synod, and in the presence of 
Otho the Great. As John XIL had renounced the dress and de- 
cencies of his profession, the soldier may not perhaps be dishonoured 
by the wine which he drank, the blood that he spilt, the flames that 
he kindled, or the licentious pursuits of gaming and hunting. His 
open simony might be the consequence of distress; and his blas- 
phemous invocation of Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, could not 
possibly be serious. But we read, with some surprise, that the worthy 
grandson of Marozia lived in public adultery with the matrons of 
Rome ; that the Lateran palace was turned into a school for prosti- 
tution ; and that his rapes of virgins and widows had deterred the 

*• The time of Pope Joan {pajjissa Joanna) is placed somewhat earlier than Theo- 
dora or Marozia; and the two years of her imaginary reign are forcibly inserted 
between Leo IV. and Benedict III. But the contemporary Anastasius indissolubly 
links the death of Leo and the elevation of Benedict (illico, mox, p. 247); and the 
accurate chronology of Pagi, Muratori, and Leibnitz fixes both events to the year 
857. 

*** The advocates for Pope Joan produce one hundred and fifty witnesses, or rather 
echoes, of the xivth, xvth, and xvith centuries. They bear testimony against them- 
selves and the legend, by multiplying the proof that so curious a story must have been 
repeated by writers of every description to whom it was known. On those of the ixth 
and xth centuries the recent event would have flashed with a double force. Would 
Photius have spared such a reproach? Could Liutprand have missed such scandal t 
It is scarcely worth while to discuss the various readings of Martinus Polonus, 
Sigebert of Qemblours, or even Marianus Scotus; but a most palpable forgery is the 
passage of Pope Joan which has been foisted into some MSS. and editions of the 
Roman Anastasius. 

^^* ABfaise, it deserves that name; but I would not pronounce it incredible. Sup- 
pose a famous French chevalier of our own times to have been bom in Italy, and 
educated in the church, instead of the army : her merit or fortune might have raised 
her to St. Peter's chair; her amours would have been natural; her delivery in the 
streets unlucky, but not improbable. 

'^ Till the Reformation the tale was repeated and believed without ofience : and 
Joan's female statue long occupied her place among the popes in the cathedral of 
Sienna (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 624-626). 8he has been annihilated by two 
learned Protestants, Blondel and Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, Papesse, Polonus, 
Blondkl) : but their brethren were scandalised by this equitable and generous 
criticism. Spanheim and Lenfant attempt to save this poor engine of controversy; and 
even Mosheiiu condescends to cherish some doubt and suspicion (p. 289). 



■ John XL was the son of her husband not be discovered in any of the succeeding 

Alberic, not of her lover. Pope Sergius popes; nor does our historian himself, in 

IIL, as Muratori has distinctly proved, nis subsequent narration, seem to know 

Ann. ad ann. 911, tom. V. p. 268. Her of one. Hobho use, Illustrations of Child« 

grandson Octavian, otherwise called John Harold, p. 309. — M. 
XIL, was pope; but a great-grandson can- 
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female pilgrims from visiting the tomb of St Peter, lest, in the devout 
act, they should be^ violated by his successor. ^=*^ The Protestants 
have dwelt with malicious pleasure on these characters of antichrist ; 
but to a philosophic eye the vices of the clergy are far less dangerous 
Beformauon than their virtues. After a long series of scandal the apos- 
tS^^S''^ tolic see was reformed and exalted by the austerity and 
Aj>.io73,4c. ^g^ Qjf Gregory VII. That ambitious monk devoted his 
life to the execution of two projecta I. To fix in the college 
of cardinals the freedom and independence of election, and for ever 
to abolish the right or usurpation of the emperors and the Roman 
people. II. To bestow and resume the Western empire as a fief or 
benefice '^^ of the church, and to extend his temjwral dominion over 
the kings and kingdoms of the earth. After a contest of fifty years 
the first of these designs was accomplished by the firm support of the 
ecclesiastical order, whose liberty was connected with that of their 
chief. But the second attempt, though it was crowned with some 
partial and apparent success, has been vigorously resisted by the 
secular power, and finally extinguished by the improvement of human 
reason. 

In the revival of the empire of Rome neither the bishop nor the 
.. _, , people could bestow on Charlemagne or Otho the provinces 

Authority of '^ , ^. , ^ .111, , 1 t i. 

the emperors which wcrc lost, as they had been won by the chance of 
arms. But the Romans were fi^e to choose a master for 
themselves ; and the powers which had been delegated to the patri- 
cian were Irrevocably granted to the French and Saxon emperors 
of the West. The broken records of the times ^^^ preserve some re- 
membrance of their palace, their mint, their tribunal, their edicts, and 
the sword of justice, which, as late as the thirteenth century, was 
derived from Csesar to the praefect of the city.*^* Between the arts 
of the popes and the violence of the people this supremacy was 
crushed and annihilated. Content with the titles of emperor and 
Augustus, the successors of Charlemagne neglected to assert this 

** Lateranenso palatiiim .... prostibulum meretricum .... Testis omnium 
gentium, pncterquam Komanorum, absentia mulierum, quic sanctorum apostolorum 
umiua orandi ji^ratiA timent visere, cum nonuullas ante dies paucos, himc audieriut 
oonjugatas, viduas, virgines vi oppressisde (Liutpraud, Hist. 1. vi. c. 6, p. 471. See 
the whole affair of John XII. p. 47 1 •476). 

*** A new example of the mischief of equivocation is the hencficvim (Ducange, 
tom. i. p. 617, &c.^, which the pope conferred on the emperor Frederic I., since the 
Latin word may signify either a legal fief, or a simple favour, an obligation (we want 
the word bu'nfait). (See Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 393-408. Pfeffel, 
Abre'gd Chronologiquo, tom. i. p. 229, 296, 317, 324, 420, 430, 500, 505. 509, &c.) 

*•* For the history of the emperors in Rome and Italy, see Sigonius, de Regno 
Italiae, 0pp. tom. ii., with the Notes of Saxius, and the Annals of Muratori, who 
might refer more distinctly to the authors of his great collection. 

*^ See the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end of his treatise des Monnoyes de 
France, in which he produces some Roman coins of the French emperors. 
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local jurisdiction. In the hour of prosperity their ambition was 
diverted by more alluring objects ; and in the decay and division of 
the empire they were oppressed by the defence of their 
hereditary provinces. Amidst the ruins of Italy the famous Aiberic. 
Marozia invited one of the usurpers to assume the character 
of her third husband ; and Hugh king of Burgundy was introduced 
by her faction into the mole of Hadrian or castle of St Angelo, which 
commands the principal bridge and entrance of Rome. Iler son by 
the first marriage, Aiberic, was compelled to attend at the nuptial 
banquet ; but his reluctant and ungraceful service was chastised with 
a blow by his new father. The blow was productive of a revolution. 
" Romans," exclaimed the youth, "once you were the masters of the 
" world, and these Burgundians the most abject of your slavea They 
" now reign, these voracious and brutal savages, and my injury is the 
" commencement of your servitude." ^^' The alarum-bell rang to 
arms in every quarter of the city : the Burgundians retreated with 
haste and shame ; Marozia was imprisoned by her victorious son ; and 
his brother. Pope John XI., was reduced to the exercise of his spiri- 
tual functions. With the title of prince, Aiberic possessed above 
twenty years the government of Rome ; and he is said to have gratified 
the popular prejudice by restoring the office, or at least the title, of 
consuls and tribunes. His son and heir Octavian assumed, with the 
pontificate, the name of John XII. : like his predecessor, he was pro- 
voked by the Lombard princes to seek a deliverer for the church and 
republic ; and the services of Otho were rewarded with the Imperial 
dignity. But the Saxon was imperious, the Romans were impatient, 
the festival of the coronation was disturbed by the secret conflict of 
prerogative and freedom, and Otho commanded his swordbearer not 
to stir from his person lest he should be assaulted and murdered at 
the foot of the altar. ^^® Before he repassed the Alps, the 
emperor chastised the revolt of the people and the ingratitude johnTu. 
of John XH. The pope was degraded in a synod ; the 
praefect was mounted on an ass, whipped through the city, and cast 
into a dungeon ; thirteen of the most guilty were hanged, others 
were mutilated or banished ; and this severe process was justified by 
the ancient laws of Theodosius and Justinian. The voice of fame has 
accused the second Otho of a perfidious and bloody act, the massacre 
of the senators, whom he had invited to his table under the fair sem- 

'" Romanorum aliquando servi, scilicet Biirgundioues, Romania imperent? ... 
Roinanaj urbis dignitaa ad tantam est stultitiam diicta, ut meretriciim etiam imi>erio 
pareat? (Liutpraud, 1. iii. c. 12, p. 450.) Sigoniua (1. vi. p. 400) poHitively affirms 
the renovation of the consuUhip; but in the old writers Albericus is more frequently 
styled princeps Romanorum. 

•» Ditmar, p. IJ54, apud Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 439. 
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blance of hospitality and friendship.*'* In the minority of his son 
Otho the Third, Rome made a bold attempt to shake off the Saxon 
yoke, and the consul Crescentius was the Brutus of the re- 
cmoeuuitt, public. From the condition of a subject and an exile he 
twice rose to the command of the city, oppressed, expelled, 
and created the popes, and formed a conspiracy for restoring the 
authority of the Greek emperors.* In the fortress of St Angelo he 
maintained an obstinate giege, till the unfortunate consul was betrayed 
by a promise of safety : his body was suspended on a gibbet, and his 
head was exposed on the battlements of the castle. By a reverse of 
fortune, Otho, after separating his troops, was besieged three days, 
without food, in his palace, and a disgraceful escape saved him from 
the justice or fury of the Romans. The senator Ptolemy was the 
leader of the people, and the widow of Crescentius enjoyed the plea- 
sure or the fame of revenging her husband by a poison which she 
administered to her Imperial lover. It was the design of Otho the 
Third to abandon the ruder countries of the North, to erect his throne 
in Italy, and to revive the institutions of the Roman monarchy. But 
his successors only once in their lives appeared on the banks of the 
Tiber to receive their crown in the Vatican.^*® Their absence was 
contemptible, their presence odious and formidable. They descended 
from the Alps at the head of their barbarians, who were strangers 
and enemies to the country ; and their transient visit was a scene of 
tumult and bloodshed.*^* A faint remembrance of their ancestors still 
tormented the Romans ; and they beheld with pious indignation the 
succession of Saxons, Franks, Swabians, and Bohemians, who usurped 
the purple and prerogatives of the Caesars. 

There is nothing perhaps more adverse to nature and reason than 

The kingdom to hold in obedicuce remote countries and foreign nations 

^^^1^. ^^ opposition to their inclination and interest A torrent 

7t4-i25o. Qf barbarians may pass over the earth, but an extensive 

^ This bloody feast is described in Leonine verse in the Pantheon of Godfivy of 
Viterbo (Script. It&l. torn. vii. p. 43G, 437), who flourished towards the end of the 
ziith century ( Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin, med. et infimi ^vi, torn. iii. p. 69, edit. 
Mansi); but his evidence, which imposed on Sigonius, is reasonably suspected by 
Muratori (Anuali, torn. viii. p. 177). 

'^ The coronation of the emperor, and some original ceremonies of the xth century, 
are preserved in the Panegyric on Berengarius (Script. Ital. tom.ii. parsi. p. 405-414), 
illustrated by the Notes of Hadrian Yalesius and Leibnits. Sigonius has related tiiie 
whole process of the Roman expedition, in good Latin, but with some errors of time 
and fact (1. vii. p. 441-446). 

^*^ In a quarrel at the coronation of Conrad II. Muratori takes leave to obeerre — 
doveano ben easere allora indisciplinati, barbari, e bestiaii i Tedeschi AnnaL torn. viii. 
p. 368. . 

* The Marquis Maffei's gallery con- fers that he affected the empire. Hob- 
tained a medal with Imp. C»s. August, house. Illustrations of Childe Harold* 
P.P. Crescentius. Hence Hobhouse in- p. 252.— M. 
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empire must be supported by a refined system of policy and oppres- 
sion : in the centre an absolute power, prompt in action and rich in 
resources : a swift and easy communication with the extreme parts : 
fortifications to check the first efibrt of rebellion : a regular adminis- 
tration to protect and punish ; and a well-disciplined army to inspire 
fear, without provoking discontent and despair. Far difierent was 
the situation of the German Caesars, who were ambitious to enslave 
the kingdom of Italy. Their patrimonial estates were stretched along 
the Rhine, or scattered in the provinces ; but this ample domain was 
alienated by the imprudence or distress of successive princes ; and 
their revenue, from minute and vexatious prerogative, was scarcely 
sufficient for the maintenance of their household. Their troops were 
formed by the legal or voluntary service of their feudal vassals, who 
passed the Alps with reluctance, assumed the licence of rapine and 
disorder, and capriciously deserted before the end of the campaign. 
Whole armies were swept away by the pestilential influence of the 
climate : the survivors brought back the bones of their princes and 
nobles ; ^*^ and the eflects of their own intemperance were often im- 
puted to the treachery and malice of the Italians, who rejoiced at 
least in the calamities of the barbarians. This irregular tyranny 
might contend on equal terms with the petty tyrants of Italy ; nor can 
the people, or the reader, be much interested in the event of the 
quarrel. But in the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Lombards 
rekindled the flame of industry and freedom, and the generous 
example was at length imitated by the republics of Tuscany.* In the 
Italian cities a municipal government had never been totally abolished ; 
and their first privileges were granted by the favour and policy of the 
emperors, who were desirous of erecting a plebeian barrier against 
the independence of the nobles. But their rapid progress, the daily 
extension of their power and pretensions, were founded on the 
numbers and spirit of these rising communities.^ ^^ Each city filled 
the measure of her diocese or district : the jurisdiction of the counts 
and bishops, of the marquises and counts, was banished from the 

^** After boiling awRj the flesh. The caldrons for that purpose were a necessary 
piece of travelling furniture ; and a German, who was using it for his brother, pro- 
mised it to a friend, after it should have been einplovedfor himself (Schmidt, torn. iii. 
p. 4i3, 424). The same author observes that the whole Saxon line was extinguished 
in Italy Ctora. ii. p. 440). 

*^ Otho, bishop of Frisingen, has left an important passage on the Italian cities 
(1. ii. c. 13, in Script. Ital. torn. vi. p. 707-7 1:»): and the rise, progress, and govern- 
ment of these republics are perfectly illustrated by Muratori (Antiquitat. Ital. Medii 
My'i, torn. iv. dissert. xlv.-Ui. p. 1-675; Annal. torn. viii. ix. x.). 



■ Compare Sismondi, Histoire des R4- stauffen. Savigny, Geschichte des R6- 
publiques Italiennes. Uallam's Middle mischen Rechts, vol. iii. p. 19, with the 
Ages. Raumer, Qeschichte der Uohen- authors quoted.— M. 
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land ; and the proudest nobles were persuaded or compelled to desert 
their solitary castles, and to embrace the more honourable character 
of freemen and magistrates. The legislative authority was inherent 
in the general assembly ; but the executive powers were intrusted to 
three consuls, annually chosen from the three orders of captains^ vaU 
voBsors^^^^ and commons, into which the republic was divided. Under 
the protection of equal law the labours of agriculture and commerce 
were gradually revived ; but the martial spirit of the Lombards was 
nourished by the presence of danger ; and as often as the bell was 
rung, or the standard ^ ^^ erected, the gates of the city poured forth 
a numerous and intrepid band, whose zeal in their own cause was 
soon guided by the use and discipline of armsw At the foot of these 
popular rampsuls the pride of the Caesars was overthrown ; and the 
invincible genius of liberty prevailed over the two Frederics, the 
greatest princes of the middle age : the first, superior perhaps in 
military prowess ; the second, who undoubtedly excelled in the softer 
accomplishments of peace and learning. 

Ambitious of restoring the splendour of the purple, Frederic the 
jj-rederic rirst invaded the republics of Lombardy with the arts of a 
^**A!S^ statesman, the valour of a soldier, and the cruelty of a 
1162-1190. tyrant. The recent discovery of the Pandects had renewed 
a science most favourable to despotism ; and his venal advocates pro- 
claimed the emperor the absolute master of the lives and properties 
of his subjects. His royal prerogatives, in a less odious sense, were 
acknowledged in the diet of Roncaglia, and the revenue of Italy was 
fixed at thirty thousand pounds of silver, ^^® which were multiplied to 
an indefinite demand by the rapine of the fiscal officers. The obsti- 
nate cities were reduced by the terror or the force of his arms ; his 
captives were delivered to the executioner, or shot from his military 
engines ; and after the siege and surrender of Milan the buildings of 
that stately capital were razed to the ground, three hundred hostages 
were sent into Germany, and the inhabitants were dispersed in four 
villages, under the yoke of the inflexible conqueror.^ ^' But Milan 

*** For these titles, see Selden (Titles of Honour, vol. iii. part i. p. 488), Ducange 
(Gloss. I^tin. torn. ii. p. 14u, torn. vi. p. 776), and St. Marc (Abr^ge Chronologique, 
torn. ii. p. 719). 

*** The Lombards invented and used the carocinm, a standard planted on a car or 
waggon, drawn by a team of oxen (Ducange, torn. ii. p. 194, 195; Muratori, An- 
tiquitiit. torn. ii. diss. xxvi. p. 489-493). 

»*» Gunther Liguriuus, 1. viii. 584, et seq. apud Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 399. 

^*^ Solus imperator faciem suam firmavit ut petnimCBurcaixl. de Excidio Mediolani, 
Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 917). This volume of Mui-atori contains the originals of the 
history of Frederic the First, which must be compared with due regard to the cir- 
cimistanccs and prejudices of each German or Lombard writer.* 



* Von Raumer has traced the fortunes may be compared with the spirited and 
of the Swabian house in one of the ablest independent Sismondi. — M. 
historical works of modem times. Ho 
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soon rose firom her ashes ; and the league of Lombardy was cemented 
by distress : their cause was espoused by Venice, Pope Alexander the 
Third, and the Greek emperor : the fabric of oppression was over- 
turned in a day ; and in the treaty of Constance, Frederic subscribed, 
with some reservations, the freedom of four-and-twenty cities. His 
grandson contended with their vigour and maturity ; but Frederic 
the Second ^^® was endowed with some personal and peculiar pmieric 
advantages. His birth and education recommended him to ^^ ^^ 
the Italians ; and in the implacable discord of the two fac- ii^^'^so. 
tions the Ghibelins were attached to the emperor, while the Guelfs 
displayed the banner of liberty and the church. The court of Rome 
had slumbered when his father Henry the Sixth was permitted to 
unite with the empire the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily ; and from 
these hereditary realms the son derived an ample and ready supply of 
troops and treasure. Yet Frederic the Second was finally oppressed 
by the arms of the Lombards and the thunders of the Vatican : his 
kingdom was given to a stranger, and the last of his family was 
beheaded at Naples on a public scaffold. During sixty years no 
emperor appeared in Italy, and the name was remembered only by 
the ignominious sale of the last relics of sovereignty. 

The barbarian conquerors of the West were pleased to decorate 
their chief with the title of emperor ; but it was not their indrpend- 
design to invest him with the despotism of Constantine and pn^celi?^ 
Justinian. The persons of the Germans were free, their ^^"T.dT' 
conquests were their own, and their national character was ^^^-^^so, &c. 
animated by a spirit which scorned the servile jurisprudence of the 
new or the ancient Rome. It would have been a vain and dangerous 
attempt to impose a monarch on the armed freemen, who were impa- 
tient of a magistrate ; on the bold, who refused to obey ; on the 
powerful, who aspired to command. The empire of Charlemagne and 
Otho was distributed among the dukes of the nations or provinces, the 
counts of the smaller districts, and the margraves of the marqhes or 
frontiers, who all united the civil and military authority as it had 
been delegated to the lieutenants of the first Caesars. The Roman 
governors, who for the most part were soldiers of fortune, seduced 
their mercenary legions, assumed the Imperial purple, and either 
failed or succeeded in their revolt, without wounding the power and 
unity of government. If the dukes, margraves, and counts of Ger- 
many were less audacious in their claims, the consequences of their 
success were more lasting and pernicious to the state. Instead of 
aiming at the supreme rank, they silently laboured to establish and 
appropriate their provincial independence. Their ambition was 

>^" For the history of Frederic II. and the House of Swabia at Nc^les, see 
none, Istoria Civile, torn. ii. 1. xiv.-xix. 
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seconded by the weight of their estates and vassals, their mutual 
example and support, the common interest of the subordinate nobility, 
the change of princes and families, the minorities of Otho the Third 
and Henry the Fourth, the ambition of the popes, and the vain pur- 
suit of the fugitive crowns of Italy and Rome. All the attributes of 
regal and territorial jurisdiction were gradually usurped by the com- 
manders of the provinces ; the right of peace and war, of life and 
death, of coinage and taxation, of foreign alliance and domestic 
economy. Whatever had been seized by violence was ratified by 
favour or distress, was granted as the price of a doubtful vote or a 
voluntary service ; whatever had been granted to one could not 
without injury be denied to his successor or equal ; and every act 
of local or temporary possession was insensibly moulded into the 
constitution of the Germanic kingdom. In every province the visible 
presence of the duke or count was interposed between the throne and 
the nobles ; the subjects of the law became the vassals of a private 
chief; and the standard which he received from his sovereign was 
often raised against him in the field. The temporal power of the 
clergy was cherished and exalted by the superstition or policy of the 
Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, who blindly depended on their 
moderation and fidelity ; and the bishoprics of Germany were made 
equal in extent and privilege, superior in wealth and population, to 
the most ample states of the military order. As long as the emperors 
retained the prerogative of bestowing on every vacancy these eccle- 
siastic and secular benefices, their cause was maintained by the 
gratitude or ambition of their friends and favourites. But in the 
quarrel of the investitures they were deprived of their influence over 
the episcopal chapters ; the freedom of election was restored, and the 
sovereign was reduced, by a solemn mockery, to \\\s first prayers^ the 
recommendation, once in his reign, to a single prebend in each church. 
The secular governors, instead of being recalled at the will of a 
superior, could be degraded only by the sentence of their peers. In 
the first age of the monarchy the appointment of the son to the duchy 
or county of his father was solicited as a favour ; it was gradually 
obtained as a custom, and extorted as a right : the lineal succession 
was often extended to the collateral or female branches ; the states of 
the empire (their popular, and at length their legal, appellation) were 
divided and alienated by testament and sale ; and all idea of a public 
trust was lost in that of a private and perpetual inheritance. The 
emperor could not even be enriched by the casualties of forfeiture and 
extinction : within the term of a year he was obliged to dispose of the 
vacant fief; and in the choice of the candidate it was his duty to 
consult either the general or the provincial diet. 
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After the death of Frederic the Second, Germany was left a monster 
with a hundred heads. A cn)wd of princes and prelates ^1,^ 
disputed the ruins of the empire : the lords of innumerable ^n™rtuUon, 
castles were less prone to obey than to imitate their supe- ^*"- ^^^• 
riors ; and, according to the measure of their strength, their incessant 
hostilities received the names of conquest or robbery. Such anarchy 
was the inevitable consequence of the laws and manners of Europe ; 
and the kingdoms of France and Italy were shivered into fragments 
by the violence of the same tempest. But the Italian cities and the 
French vassals were divided and destroyed, while the union of the 
Germans has produced, under the name of an empire, a great system 
of a federative republic. In the frequent and at last the perpetual 
institution of diets, a national spirit was kept alive, and the powers of 
a common legislature are still exercised by the three branches or 
colleges of the electors, the princes, and the free and Imperial cities 
of Germany. I. Seven of the most powerful feudatories were per- 
mitted to assume, with a distinguished name and rank, the exclusive 
privilege of choosing the Roman emperor ; and these electors were 
the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Branden- 
burg, the count palatine of the Rhine, and the three archbishops of 
Mentz, of Treves, and of Cologne. II. The college of princes and 
prelates purged themselves of a promiscuous multitude : they reduced 
to four representative votes the long series of independent counts, and 
excluded the nobles or equestrian order, sixty thousand of whom, as 
in the Polish diets, had appeared on horseback in the field of election. 
III. The pride of birth and dominion, of the sword and the mitre, 
wisely adopted the commons as the third branch of the legislature, 
and, in the progress of society, they were introduced about the same 
aera into the national assemblies of France, England, and Germany. 
The Hanseatic League commanded the trade and navigation of the 
north : the confederates of the Rhine secured the peace and inter- 
course of the inland country ; the nifluence of the cities has been 
adequate to their wealth and policy, and their negative still invalidates 
the acts of the two superior colleges of electors and princes.^ ^^ 

*• In the ImmenBe labyrinth of the jm publicum of Germany, I must either quote 
one writer or a thousand; and I had rather trust to one faithful guide than tran- 
scribe, on credit, a multitude of names and paflsages. That guide is M. Pfeffel, the 
author of the best legal and constitutional history that I know of any country 
(Nouvel Abr^g^ Chronologique de I'Histoire et du Droit Public d'AUemague; Pjiris, 
1776, 2 vols, in 4to.\ His learning and judgment have discerned tlie most interest- 
ing facts; his simple brevity comprises them in a narrow space; his chronological 
oi^er distributes them under the proper dates; and an elaborate index collects them 
under their respective heads. To this work, in a less perfect state. Dr. Robertson was 
gratefully indebted for that masterly sketch which traces even the modem changet 
of the Qermanic body. The Corpus HiatoriaB Qermanicse of Struvius has been \:^^ 
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It is in the fourteenth century that we may view in the strongest 
Weakness Ught the State and contrast of the Roman empire of Ger- 
md^ixiverty ^^^ny, which no longer held, except on the borders of the 
^S^r Rhine and Danube, a single province of Trajan or Con- 
^^*^A.D.^^* stantine. Their unworthy successors were the counts of 
i347-i3t8. Hapsburg, of Nassau, of Luxemburg, and of Schwartzen- 
burg : the emperor Henry the Seventh procured for his son the crown 
of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles the Fourth was born among a 
people strange and barbarous in the estimation of the Germans 
themselves ^*° After the excommunication of Lewis of Bavaria, he 
received the gift or promise of the vacant empire from the Roman 
pontiffs, who, in the exile and captivity of Avignon, affected the 
dominion of the earth. The death of his competitors united the 
electoral college, and Charles was unanimously saluted king of the 
Romans, and future emperor ; a title which in the same age was 
prostituted to the Caesars of Germany and Greece. The German 
emperor was no more than the elective and impotent magistrate of an 
aristocracy of princes, who had not left him a village that he might 
call his own. His best prerogative was the right of presiding and 
proposing in the national senate, which was convened at his summons ; 
and his native kingdom of Bohemia, less opulent than the adjacent 
city of Nuremberg, was the firmest seat of his power and the richest 
source of his revenue. The army with which he passed the 
Alps consisted of three hundred horse. In the cathedral 
of St. Ambrose, Charles was crowned with the iron crown, which 
tradition ascribed to the Lombard monarchy ; but he was admitted 
only with a peaceful train ; the gates of the city were shut upon him ; 
and the king of Italy was held a captive by the arms of the Visconti, 
whom he confirmed in the sovereignty of Milan. In the Vatican he 
was again crowned with the golden crovm of the empire ; but, in 
obedience to a secret treaty, the Roman emperor immediately with- 
drew, without reposing a single night within the walls of Rome. The 
eloquent Petrarch,^ ^^ whose fancy revived the visionary glories of the 

consulted, tho more UBefuHy, as that huge compilation is fortified in every page with 
the original textu.* 

'"* Yet, jter$(>iutllyy Charles IV. must not be considered as a barbarian. After his 
education at Paris, he recovered tho use of the Bohemian, his native, idiom ; and the 
emperor conversed and wrote with equal facility in French, L^tin, Italian, and Qerman 
(Struvius, p. G15, Gl(3). Petrarch always represents him as a polite and learned 
prince. 

1^1 Besides the Qerman and Italian historians, the expedition of Charles IV. is 



• For the rise and progress of the Han- Lappenberg, Hamburg, 1 830. The ori- 

aeatic League consult the authoritative ginaJ Hauseatic League comprehended 

history by Sartorius, Qeschichte des Han- Cologne, and many of the great cities in 

eeatischen Bundes, '6 Theile, Qottiugen, the Netherlands and on the ]]Ubine. — M. 
1802. New and improved edition by 
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Capitol, deplores and upbraids the ignominious flight of the Bohe- 
mian; and even his contemporaries could observe that the sole 
exercise of his authority was in the lucrative sale of privileges and 
titles. The gold of Italy secured the election of his son ; but such 
was the shameful poverty of the Roman emperor, that his person 
was arrested by a butcher in the streets of Worms, and was de- 
tained in the public inn as a pledge or hostage for the payment of 
his expenses. 

From this humiliating scene let us turn to the apparent majesty of 
the same Charles in the diets of the empire. The golden ^^ 
bull, which fixes the Germanic constitution, is promulgated ctenution, 
in the style of a sovereign and legislator. An hundred 
princes bowed before his throne, and exalted their own dignity by the 
voluntary honours which they yielded to their chief or minister. At 
the royal banquet the hereditary great officers, the seven electors, 
who in rank and title were equal to kings, performed their solemn 
and domestic service of the palace. The seals of the triple kingdom 
were borne in state by the archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and 
Treves, the perpetual arch-chancellors of Germany, Italy, and Aries. 
The great marshal, on horseback, exercised his function with a silver 
measure of oats, which he emptied on the ground, and immediately 
dismounted to regulate the order of the guests. The great steward, 
the count palatine of the Rhine, placed the dishes on the table. The 
great chamberlain, the margrave of Brandenburg, presented, after 
the repast, the golden ewer and basin, to wash. The king of Bo- 
hemia, as great cupbearer, was represented by the emperor's brother, 
the duke of Luxemburg and Brabant ; and the procession was closed 
by the great huntsmen, who introduced a boar and a stag, with a 
loud chorus of horns and hounds.^*^ Nor was the supremacy of the 
emperor confined to Germany alone: the hereditary moiiarchs of 
Europe confessed the pre-eminence of his rank and dignity : he was 
the first of the Christian princes, the temporal head of the great 
republic of the West :^*' to his person the title of majesty was long 
appropriated ; and he disputed with the pope the sublime prerogative 
of creating kings and assembling councils. The oracle of the civil 
law, the learned Bartolus, was a pensioner of Charles the Fourth ; 
and his school resounded with the doctrine that the Roman emperor 

piunted in lively and original colours in the curious Mc^moires sur la Vie de Petrarque, 
torn. iii. p. 376-4:J0, by the Abbe de Sade, whose prolixity has never been blamed by 
any reader of taste and ciuiosity. 

**• See the whole ceremony, in Struvius, p. 629. 

"* The republic of Europe, with the pope and emperor at its head, was never 
represented with more dignity than in the councU of Constance. See Lenfant'i 
History of that assembly, 

VOL. VI, . O 
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was the rightful sovereign of the earth, from the rising to the setting 
sun. The contrary opinion was condemned, not as an error, but as 
an heresy, since even the Gospel had pronounced, " And there went 
" forth a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be 
" taxed." »^* 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space between Augustus 
Contrast of 3,nd Charlcs, strong and striking will be the contrast be- 
MdKMty tween the two Caesars : the Bohemian, who concealed his 
of Augustua. weakness under the mask of ostentation, and the Roman, 
who disguised his strength under the semblance of modesty. At the 
head of his victorious legions, in his reign over the sea and land, from 
the Nile and Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, Augustus professed 
himself the servant of the state and the equal of his fellow-citizens. 
The conqueror of Rome and her provinces assumed the popular and 
legal form of a censor, a consul, and a tribune. His will was the law 
of mankind, but in the declaration of his laws he borrowed the voice 
of the senate and people; and, from their decrees, their master 
accepted and renewed his temporary commission to administer the 
republic. In his dress, his domestics, ^^^ his titles, in all the offices of 
social life, Augustus maintained the character of a private Roman ; 
and his most artful flatterers respected the secret of his absolute and 
perpetual monarchy. 

■ '" Gravina, Origines Juris Civilis, p. 108. 

*^ Six thousand urns have been discovered of the slaves and freedmen of Augustus 
and Li via. So minute was the division of office, that one slave was appointed to weigh 
the wool which was spun by the empress's maids, another for the care of her lapdog, 
&c. (Camere Sepolchrale, &c., by Bianchini. Extract of his work, in the Biblioth^que 
Italique, torn. iv. p. 175. His Eloge, by Fontenello, torn. vi. p. 356.) But these 
servants were of the same rank, and possibly not more numerous than those of Pollio 
or Lentulus. They only prove the general riches of the city. 
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CHAPTER L. 

Description op Arabia and its Inhabitakts. — Birth, Character, asd 
Doctrine op Mahouet. — He preaches at Mecca. — Flies to Medina. 
— Propagates his Religion by the Sword. — Voluntary or reluctant 
Submission op the Arabs. — His Death and Successors. — The Claims 
AND Fortunes of Ali and his Descendants. 

After pursuing above ax hundred years the fleeting Caesars of Con- 
stantinople and Germany, I now descend, in the reign of lleraclius, 
on the eastern borders of the Greek monarchy. While the state was 
exhausted by the Persian war, and the church was distracted by the 
Nestorian and Monophysite sects, Mahomet, with the sword in one 
hand and the Koran in the other, erected his throne on the ruins of 
Christianity and of Rome. The genius of the Arabian prophet, the 
manners of his nation, and the spirit of his religion, involve the causes 
of the decline and fall of the Eastern empire ; and our eyes are 
curiously intent on one of the most memorable revolutions which have 
impressed a new and lasting character on the nations of the globe.^ 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and ^Ethiopia, 
the Arabian peninsula* may be conceived as a triangle of Description 
spacious but irregular dimensions. From the northern point «^^"^^*- 

* Aa in this and the foUowing chapter I ahaU display much Arabic learning, I must 
profess my total ignorance of tJe Oriental tonguea, and my gratitude to the leiirned 
interpreters, who have transfused their science into the LAtin, French, and English 
languages. Their collections, versions, and histories, I shall occasionally notice. 

• The geographers of Arabia may be divided into three classes: — 1. The Greeks and 
Latins, whose progressive knowledge may be traced in Agatharchides (de Mari Rubro, 
in Hudson, Qeograph. Minor, tom. i.), Diodorus Siculus (torn. i. 1. ii. [c. 48-54] p. 
159-167; 1. iii. fc 14 sqq.'^p. 211-216, edit. Wesseling), Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1112-1114 
[p. 767-769, ed.Ca8aub.], from Eratosthenes, p. 1122-1132 [776-785, ed. CasAub.],from 
Artemidorus), Dionysius (Periegesis, v. 927-969), Pliny (Hist. Natur. v. 12; vi. 32), 
and Ptolemy (Descript. et Tabula) Urbium, in Hudson, tom. iii.). 2. The Arabtc 
vriterSf who have treated the subject with the zeal of patriotism or devotion: the 
extracts of Pocock (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 125-128) from the Geography of the 
Sherif al Edrissi, render us still more dissatisfied with the version or abridgment (p. 
24-27, 44-56, 108, &c., 119, &c.) which the Maronites have published under the absurd 
title of ^Geographia Nubiensis (Paris, 1619); but the Latin and French translators. 
Greaves (in Hudson, tom. iii.) and Galland (Voyage de la Palestine ^-u- La Koquo, p. 
265-346), have opened to us the Arabia of Abulfeda, the most copious and correct 
account of the peninsula, which may be enriched, however, from the Bibliotheque 
Orientale of lyHerbelot, p. 120, et alibi passim. 3. The E»n*pean travellers, tanong 
whom Shaw (p. 438-455) and Niebuhr (Description, 1773; Voyages, tom. i. 1776) 
deserve an honourable distinction : Busching (Geographie par Bereuger, tom. viii. p. 
416-510) has compiled with judgment; andD'Anville's Maps (Orbis Veteribus Notus, 
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of Beles,' on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hundred miles is termi- 
nated by the Straits of Babelmandeb and the land of frankincense. 
About half this length may be allowed for the middle breadth, from 
east to west, from Bassora to Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Red 
Sea.* The sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, and the 
southern basis presents a front of a thousand miles to the Indian 
Ocean. The entire surface of the peninsula exceeds in a fourfold 
proportion that of Germany or France ; but the far greater part has 
been justly stigmatised with the epithets of the Btony and the Bandy. 
The soil and Eveu the wilds of Tartary are decked, by the hand of 
dimate. naturo, with lofty trees and luxuriant herbage; and the 
lonesome traveller derives a sort of comfort and society from the pre- 
sence of vegetable life. But in the dreary waste of Arabia a bound- 
less level of sand is intersected by sharp and naked mountains ; and 
the face of the desert, without shade or shelter, is scorched by the 
direct and intense rays of a tropical sun. Instead of refreshing 
breezes, the winds, particularly from the south-west, diffuse a noxious 
and even deadly vapour ; the hillocks of sand which they alternately 
raise and scatter are compared to the billows of the ocean, and whole 
caravans, whole armies, have been lost and buried in the whirlwind. 
The common benefits of water are an object of desire and contest ; 
and such is the scarcity of wood, that some art is requisite to preserve 
and propagate the element of fire. Arabia is destitute of navigable 
rivers, which fertilise the soil, and convey its produce to the adjacent 
regions: the torrents that fall irom the hills are imbibed by the 
thirsty earth : the rare and hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, 
that strike their roots into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by 
the dews of the night : a scanty supply of rain is collected in cisterns 

and l"* Partie de TAsie) should lie before the reader, with his Q^ographie Andenne, 
torn. ii. p. 208-23 1.» 

» Abulfed. Descript. Arabiae, p. 1 ; jyAnville, I'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 19, 20. It 
was in this place, the paradise or garden of a satrap, that Xeuophon and the Qreeka 
first passed the Euphrates (Anabasis, 1. i. c. 10 [c. 4, § 10] p. 29, edit. Wells). 

* Reland has proved, with much superfluous learning, 1 . That our Red Sea (the 
Arabian Qulf ) is no more than a part of the Mcare Bubnan, the 'E^i/^^c ScAjcrrn of the 
ancients, which was extended to the indefinite space of the Indian Ocean. 2. That 
the synonymous words t^vS^s* ttiffy^, aUude to the colour of the blacks or negroes 
(Dissert. Misoell. torn. i. p. 59-117). 



• Of modem travellers may be men- vols. 8vo., London, 1844, and * Essai sur 

Honed the adventurer who called himself I'llistoire des Arabes avant rislamisme, 

Ali Bey; but, above all, the intelligent, pendant I'epoque de Mahomet, et jusqu'k 

the enterprising, the accurate Burckhardt. la r<$duction de toutes les tribus sous la 

— M. loi Musulmane/ by A. P. Caussin de Per- 

The best works on the ancient geo- ceval, Professeur d'Arabe au Coll^ Royal 

graphy and ante-Mahometan history of de France, 3 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1847-1848. 

Arabia are < The Historical Ge^^phy of Of the latter work there is an able account 

Arabia,' by the Rev. Charles Forster; 2 in the Calcutta Review, No. zli.— & 
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and aqueducts : the wells and springs are the secret treasure of the 
desert ; and the pilgrim of Mecca,* after many a* dry and sultry 
march, is disgusted by the taste of the waters which have rolled over 
a bed of sulphur or salt Such is the general and genuine picture of 
the climate of Arabia. The experience of evil enhances the value of 
any local or partial enjoyments. A shady grove, a green pasture, a 
stream of fresh water, are sufficient to attract a colony of sedentary 
Arabs to the fortunate spots which can afford food and refreshment 
to themselves and their cattle, and which encourage their industry in 
the cultivation of the palm-tree and the vine. The high lands that 
border on the Indian Ocean are distinguished by their superior 
plenty of wood and water : the air is more temperate, the fruits arc 
more delicious, the animals and the human race more numerous : the 
fertility of the soil invites and rewards the toil of the husbandman ; 
and the peculiar gifts of frankincense • and coffee have attracted in 
different ages the merchants of the world. If it be compared with 
the rest of the peninsula, this sequestered region may truly deserve 
the appellation of the happy ; and the splendid colouring of fancy 
and fiction has been suggested by contrast and countenanced by dis- 
tance. It was for this earthly paradise that nature had reserved her 
choicest &vours and her most curious workmanship : the incompatible 
blessings of luxury and innocence were ascribed to the natives : the 
soil was impregnated with gold ' and gems, and both the land and sea 
were taught to exhale the odours of aromatic sweets. This iMvuion of 
division of the sandi/j the 9toni/j and the happy ^ so familiar }{|e ^"n/; 
to the Greeks and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians them- JJppy® 
selves ; and it is singular enough, that a country whose Ian- ^^^^ 
guage and inhabitants have ever been the same should scarcely 
retain a vestige of its ancient geography. The maritime districts of 

^ In the thirty dajrs, or stations, between Cairo and Mecca, there are fifteen desti- 
tute of good water. See the route of the Hadjees, in Shaw's Travels, p. 477. 

* The aromatics, especially the thus or frankincense, of Arabia, occupy the ziith 
book of Pliny. Our great poet (Paradise Lost, 1. iv.) introduces, in a simile, the 
spicy odours that are blown by the north-east wind from the Sabaian coast : — 

Many a league, 

Pleas'd with the grateful scent, old Ocean smiles. 

(Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 42.) 

^ Agatharchides affirms that lumps of pure gold were found from the size of an 
olive to that of a nut; that iron was twice, and silver ten times, the value of gold (de 
Mari Rubro, p. 60 [Hudson, Geogr. M., torn. i.]). These real or imaginary treasures 
are vanished; and no gold-mines are at present known in Arabia (Niebuhr, Descrip- 
tion, p. 124).* 

• A brilliant passage in the geographical of India as well as Arabia, are mingled to- 
poem of Dionysius Periegetes embodies gether in indiscriminate splendour. Com- 
the notions of the ancients on the wealth pare on the southern coast of Arabia the 
and fertility of Yemen. Greek mythology, recent travels of Lieut. Wollsted.— M. 
and the traditions of the "gorgeous east/' 
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Bahrein and Oman are opposite to the realm of Persia. The king- 
dom of Yemen displays the limits, or at least the situation, of Arabia 
Felix : the name of Neged is extended over the inland space ; and 
the birth of Mahomet has illustrated the province of Hejaz * along the 
coast of the Red Sea.^ 

The measure of population is regulated by the means of subsist- 
ence ; and the inhabitants of this vast peninsula might be 
of the out-numbered by the subjects of a fertile and industrious 

orpJtor^ provinca Along the shores of the Persian Gulf, of the 
ocean, and even of the Red Sea, the Ichthyophagi^^ or fish- 
eaters, continued to wander in quest of their precarious food. In 
this primitive and abject state, which ill deserves the name of society, 
the human brute, without arts or law^s, almost without sense or lan- 
guage, is poorly distinguished from the rest of the animal creation. 
Generations and ages might roll away in silent oblivion, and the 
helpless savage was restrained from multiplying his race by the wants 
and pursuits which confined his existence to the narrow margin of the 
sea-coast But in an early period of antiquity the great body of the 
Arabs had emerged from this scene of misery ; and as the naked 
wilderness could not maintain a people of hunters, they rose at once 
to the more secure and plentiful condition of the pastoral life. The 
same life is uniformly pursued by the roving tribes of the desert ; 
and in the portrait of the modem Bedoweens we may trace the 
features of their ancestors,*^ who, in the age of Moses or Mahomet, 
dwelt under similar tents, and conducted their horses, and camels, 
and sheep to the same springs and the same pastures. Our toil is 
lessened, and our wealth is increased, by our dominion over the useful 

' Consult, peruse, and study the Specimen Historise Arabum of Pocock (Ozon. 
1B50, in 4to.). The thirty pa^es of text and version are extracted from the Dynasties 
of Gregory Abulpharagius, which Pocock afterwards translated (Oxon. 1663, in 4to.) : 
the three hundred and fifty -eight notes form a classic and original work on the Ara- 
bian antiquities. 

* Arrian remarks the Ichthyophagi of the coast of Heiaz (Periplus Maris Ervthrei, 
p. 12^ and beyond Aden (p. 15 [Hudson, Geogr. M., t. i.]). It seems probable that 
the shores of the Red Sea (in the largest sense) were occupied by these savages in the 
time perhaps of Cyrus; but I can hardly believe that any cannibals were left among 
the savages in the reign of Justinian (Procop. de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 19 [t. i. p. 100, 
ed. Bonn]). 

•• See the Specimen Historise Arabum of Pocock, p. 2, 5, 86, &c. The journey of 
M. d'Arvieux, in 1664, to the camp of the emir of Mount Carmel (Voyage de la Pales- 
tine, Amsterdam, 1718) exhibits a pleasing and original picture of the life of the 
Bedoweens, which may be illustrated from Kiebuhr (Description de 1* Arabic, p. 327- 
344), and Volney (torn. i. p. 343-385), the last and most judicious of our Syrian 
travellers. 



• ITcjax means the "barrier" or " fron- Medina as well as Mecca. It occupies the 

tier," as lying between the southern and space between Net/ed {yajd) and the Bed 

northern merchants, or, In other words, Sea. Sprenger, Life of Mohammad, p. 

between Arabia Felix and Arabia Petrsa. 14; C. de Perceval, Essai, &c., voL L 

It is a mountainous district, and includes p. 3,—S, 
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animals ; and the Arabian shepherd had acquired the absolute pos- 
session of a fEiithfiil friend and a laborious slave.^^ Arabia, 
in the opinion of the naturalist, is the genuine and original 
country of the h>r9e ; the climate most propitious, not indeed to the 
size, but to the spirit and swiftness, of that generous animal The 
merit of the Barb, the Spanish, and the English breed is derived from 
a mixture of Arabian blood : '* the Bedoweens preserve, with super- 
stitious care, the honours and the memory of the purest race : the 
males are sold at a high price, but the females are seldom alienated ; 
and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed among the tribes as a 
subject of joy and mutual congratulation. These horses are educated 
in the tents, among the children of the Arabs, with a tender fami- 
liarity, which trains them in the habits of gentleness and attachment. 
They are accustomed only to walk and to gallop : their sensations 
are not blunted by the incessant abuse of the spur and the whip : 
their powers are reserved for the moments of flight and pursuit : but 
no sooner do they feel the touch of the hand or the stirrup, than they 
dart away with the swiftness of the wind ; and if their friend be dis- 
mounted in the rapid career, they instantly stop till he has recovered 
his seat. In the sands of Afric and Arabia the camel is a 
sacred and precious gift. That strong and patient beast of 
burden can perform, without eating or drinking, a journey of several 
days ; and a reservoir of fresh water is preserved in a large bag, a 
fifth stomach of the animal, whose body is imprinted with the marks 
of servitude : the larger breed is capable of transporting a weight of 
a thousand pounds ; and the dromedary, of a lighter and more active 
frame, outstrips the fleetest courser in the race. Alive or dead, almost 
every part of the camel is serviceable to man : her milk is plentiful 
and nutritious : the young and tender flesh has the taste of veal ;^^ a 
valuable salt is extracted from the urine: the dung supplies the 
deficiency of fuel ; and the long hair, which falls each year and is 
renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the garments, the furniture, 
and the tents of the Bedoweens. In the rainy seasons they consume 
the rare and insufficient herbage of the desert : during the heats of 

" Read Tit ia no unpleasing task) the incomparable articles of the Horse and the 
Camel^ in the Natural History of M. de Buffon. 

" For the Arabian horses, see D'Arvieux (p. 159-173) and Niebuhr (p. 142-144). 
At the end of the xiiith century the horses of Ne^ed were esteemed sure-footed, 
those of Yemen strong and serviceable, those of Hejaz most noble. The horses of 
Europe, the tenth and last class, were generally despised as having too much body 
and too little spirit (D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 339): their strength was requi- 
site to bear the weight of the knight and his armour. 

*' Qui camibus camelorum vesci solent odii tenaces sunt, was the opinion of an 
Arabian physician (Pocock, Specimen, p. 88). Mahomet himself, who was fond of 
milk, prefers the cow, and does not even mention the camel; but the diet of Mecca 
and Medina was ahready more luxurious (Qagnier, Vie de Mahomet, torn. iii. p. 404). 
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summer and the scarcity of winter they remove their encampments to 
the sea-coast, the hills of Yemen, or the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, and have often extorted the dangerous licence of visiting 
the banks of the Nile and the villages of Syria and Palestine. The 
life of a wandering Arab is a life of danger and distress ; and though 
sometimes, by rapine or exchange, he may appropriate the fruits of 
industry, a private citizen in Europe is in the possession of more solid 
and pleasing luxury than the proudest emir who marches in the field 
at the head of ten thousand horse. 

Yet an essential diflference may be found between the hordes of 
cities of Scythia and the Arabian tribes ; since many of the latter 
'^""*- were collected into towns, and employed in the labours of 
trade and agriculture. A part of their time and industry was still 
devoted to the management of their cattle : they.mingled, in peace 
and war, with their brethren of the desert; and the Bedoweens 
derived from their useful intercourse some supply of their wants, and 
some rudiments of art and knowledge. Among the forty-two cities 
of Arabia,^^ enumerated by Abulfeda, the most ancient and populous 
were situate in the happy Yemen : the towers of Saana,** and the 
marvellous reservoir of Merab,** were constructed by the kings of the 
Homerites ; but their profane lustre was eclipsed by the prophetic 
glories of Medina*' and Mecca,*® near the Red Sea, and at the 

*^ Tet Mardan of Heraclea (in Periplo, p. 16, in torn. i. Hudson, Minor Geograph.) 
reckons one hundred and sixty-four towns in Arabia Felix. The size of the towns 
might be small, the faith of the writer might be large. 

^ It is compared by Abulfeda (in Hudson, tom. iii. p. 54) to Damascus, and is still 
the residence of the Imam of Yemen (Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. i. p. 331-342). Saaua 
is twenty -four parasangs from Da&r (Abulfeda, p. 51) and sixty-eight from Aden 
(p. 53). 

'* Pocock, Specimen, p. 57; Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 52. Mariaba, or Merab, six 
miles in circumference, was destroyed by the legions of Augustus (Plin. Hist. Nat. 
yi. 32), and had not revived in the xivth century (Abulfed. Descript. Arab. p. 58).* 

*^ The name of city, Medina, was appropriated, »«t' 4«X'>'» ^ Yatreb (the latrippa 
of the Greeks), the seat of the prophet. The distances from Medina are reckoned by 
Abulfeda in stations, or days' journey of a caravan (p. 15): to Bahrein, xv; to Bas- 
sora, xviii; to Cufah, xx; to Damascus or Palestine, xx; to Cairo, xxv; to Mecca, 
x; from Mecca to Saana (p. 52) or Aden, xxx; to Cairo, xxxi days, or 412 hours 
(Shaw's Travels, p. 477); which, according to the estimate of D'Anville (Mesures 
Itin^raires, p. 99), allows about twenty-five English miles for a day's journey. From 
the land of frankincense (Hadnunaut, in Yemen, between Aden and Cape Fartasch) 
to Gaza, in Syria, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xii. 32) computes Ixv mansions of camels. These 
measures ma^ assist fancy and elucidate fiacts. 

>• Our notions of Mecca must be drawn from the Arabians (D^Herbelot, Biblio- 
th^ne Orientale, p. 368-371; Pocock, Specimen, p. 125-128; Abulfeda, p. 11-40). 
As no unbeliever is permitted to enter the dty, our travellers are silent; and the 



* It is doubtful whether the Romans of a large reservoir of water — an event of 

ever reached Mariaba. See EUlitor's note, great importance in the Arabian annals, 

▼ol. i. p. 138. — S. and discussed at considerable length by 

The town never recovered the inunda- modem Orientalists.— M. 
tion which took place from the bursting 
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distance from each other of two hundred and seventy miles. The last 
of these holy places was known to the Greeks under the name 
of Macoral^ ; and the termination of ihe word is expressive 
of its greatness, which has not indeed, in the most flourishing period, 
exceeded the aze and populousness of Marseillea^ Some latent 
motive, perhaps of superstition, must have impelled the founders 
in the choice of a most unpromising situation. They erected their 
habitations of mud or stone in a plain about two miles long and one 
mile broad, at the foot of three barren mountains : the soil is a rock ; 
the water even of the holy well of Zemzem is bitter or brackish f the 
pastures are remote from the city ; and grapes are transported above 
seventy miles from the gardens of Tayef. The fame and spirit of the 
Koreishites, who reigned in Mecca, were conspicuous among the 
Arabian tribes ; but their ungrateful soil refused the labours of agri- 
culture, and their position was favourable to the enterprises 
of trade. By the seaport of Gedda, at the distance only of 
forty miles, they maintained an easy correspondence with Abyssinia ; 
and that Christian kingdom afibrded the first refuge to the disciples 
of Mahomet. The treasures of Africa were conveyed over the penin- 
sula to Gerrha or Eatif, in the province of Bahrein, a city built, as it 
is said, of rock-salt, by the Chaldsean exiles ;^^ and from thence, with 
the native pearls of the Persian Gulf, they were floated on rafts to the 
mouth of the Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost at an equal distance, 
a month's journey, between Yemen on the right and Syria on the 
left hand. The former was the winter, the latter the summer, sta- 
tion of her caravans ; and their seasonable arrival relieved the ships 
of India from the tedious and troublesome navigation of the Red 

short hints of Theveuot (Voyages du Levant, part i. p. 490) are taken from the sus- 
picious mouth of an African renegado. Some Persians counted tiOOO houses (Chardin, 
torn. iv. p. 167)." 

'• Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 1110 [p. 766, ed. Caaaub.]. See one of these salt houses near 
Bassora, in D'Herbelot, Bibuoth. Orient, p. 6. 



• Even in the time of Gibbon, Mecca with the Arabic Afcchanib, *' the warlike 

had not been so inaccessible to Europeans, city," or " the city of the Harb.*' Qeogr. 

It had been visited by Ludovico Bar- of Arabia, vol. i. p. 265.— S. 
thema, and by one Joseph Pitts of Exeter, ^ Burckhardt, however, observes : — 

who was taken prisoner by the Moors, '' The water is heavy in its taste, and 

and forcibly converted to Mahometanism. " sometimes in its colour resembles milk. 

His volume is a curious though plain ac- " but it ia perfectly sweet, and differs very 

count of his sufferings and travels. Since " much from that of the brackish wells 

that time Mecca has been entered, and " dispersed over the town." (Travels in 

the ceremonies witnessed, by Dr. Seetzen, Arabia, p. 144.) Elsewhere he says : — 

whose papers were imfortunately lost; by "It seems probable that the town of 

the Spaniard who called himself Ali Bey; " Mecca owed its origin to this well; for 

and, lastly, by Burckhardt, whose de- " many miles round no sweet water is 

Bcription leaves nothing wanting to satisfy ** found, nor is there in any part of the 

the curiosity.— M. " country so copious a supply" (Ibid. p. 

^ Mr. Forster identifies the Greek name 145). — S. 
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Sea. In the markets of Saana and Merab, in the harbours of Oman 
and Aden, the camels of the Koreishites were laden with a precious 
cargo of aromatics; a supply of com and manufactures was pur- 
chased in the fairs of Bostra and Damascus ; the lucrative exchange 
diffused plenty and riches in the streets of Mecca ; and the noblest 
of her sons united the love of arms with the profession of mer- 
chandise. ^° 

The perpetual independence of the Arabs has been the theme of 
National praisc amoug strangers and natives ; and the arts of con- 
tocteix'udence ^rovcrsy transform this singular event into a prophecy and a 
Arabe. miraclc in favour of the posterity of Ismael.^^ Some ex- 

ceptions, that can neither be dissembled nor eluded, render this mode 
of reasoning as indiscreet as it is superfluous ; the kingdom of Yemen 
has been successively subdued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, the 
sultans of Egypt,^* and the Turks :*^ the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina have repeatedly bowed under a Scythian tyrant; and the 
Roman province of Arabia** embraced the peculiar wilderness in 
which Ismael and his sons must have pitched their tents in the face 
of their brethren. Yet these exceptions are temporary or local ; the 
body of the nation has escaped the yoke of the most powerful mo- 

* Minim dictft ex innumeris populis pars sequa in commerciis aut in latrociniia degit 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 32). See Sale's Koran, Sftra. cvi. p. 503; Pocock, Specimen, p. *2; 
D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 361; Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, p. 5; Gragnier, Vie 
de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 72, 120, 126, &c. 

'* A nameless doctor (Universal Hist. vol. tx. octavo edition) has formally demon- 
strated the truth of Christianity by the independence of the Arabs. A critic, besides 
the exceptions of fact, might dispute the meaning of the text (Qen. xvi. 12), the 
extent of the application, and the foundation of the pedigree.* 

^ It was subdued, a.d. 1173, by a brother of the great Saladin, who founded a 
dynasty of Curds or Ayoubites (Quignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 425; D'Herbelot, 
p. 477). 

" By the lieutenant of Soliman I. (a.d. 1538) and Selim II. (1568). See Cantemir's 
Hist, of the Othman Empire, p. 201, 221. The pasha, who resided at Saana, com- 
manded twenty-one beys ; but no revenue was ever remitted to the Porte (Marsigli, 
Stato Militare dell' Imperio Ottomanno, p. 124), and the Turks were expelled about 
the year 1630 (Niebuhr, p. 167, 168). 

** Of the Homan province, under the name of Arabia and the third Palestine, the 
principal cities were Bostra and Petra, which dated their aira from the year 105, when 
they were subdued by Palma, a lieutenant of Trajan (Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii. [c. 14]).*» 
Petra was the capital of the Nabatbseans, whose name is derived from the eldest of 
the sons of Ismael (Qen. xxv. 12, &c., with the Commentaries of Jerom, Le Clerc, 
and Calmet).* Justinian relinquished a palm country of ten days' journey to the 
•outh of JElah (Procop. de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 19 [t. i. p. 101, ed. Bonn]), and the 
Romans maintained a centurion and a custom-house (Arrian in Periplo Maris 
Erythnoi, p. 11, in Hudson, tom. i.) at a place (xii/«u utiftti, Pagus Albus, Hawara) 
in the territory of Medina (D'Anville, M^mou^ sur I'Egypte, p. 243). These real 
possessions, and some naval inroads of Trajan (Peripl. p. 14, 15), are magnified by 
mstory and medals into the Roman conquest of Arabia. 



• See note 3 to chap. xlvi. The last * On the ruins of Petra, see the Tra- 

point is probably the least contestable of vels of Messrs. Irby aud Mangles, and of 

the three. — M. Laborde.—M. 

»» See note, vol. i. p. 143.— S. 
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narchies : the amis of Sesostris and Cyrus, of Pompoy and Trajan, 
could never achieye the conquest of Arabia ; the present sovereign of 
the Turks ^ may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride is 
reduced to solicit the fnendship of a people whom it is dangerous to 
provoke and fruitless to attack. The obvious causes of their freedom 
are inscribed on the character and country of the Arabs. Many ages 
before Mahomet,** their intrepid valour had been severely felt by 
their neighbours in offensive and defensive war. The patient and 
active virtues of a soldier are insensibly nursed in the habits and 
discipline of a pastoral life. The care of the sheep and camels is 
abandoned to the women of the tribe ; but the martial youth, under 
the banner of the emir, is ever on horseback, and in the field, to 
practise the exercise of the bow, the javelin, and the scymetar. The 
long memory of their independence is the firmest pledge of its per- 
petuity, and succeeding generations are animated to prove their 
descent and to maintain their inheritance. Their domestic feuds are 
suspended on the approach of a common enemy ; and in their last 
hostilities against the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was attacked and 
pillaged by fourscore thousand of the confederates. \\'hen they 
advance to batde, the hope of victory is in the front ; in the rear, the 
assurance of a retreat. Their horses and camels, who in eight or ten 
days can perform a march of four or five hundred miles, disappear 
before the conqueror; the secret waters of the desert elude his 
search ; and his victorious troops are consumed with thirst, hunger, 
and fatigue in the pursuit of an invisible foe, who scorns his efforts, 
and safely reposes in the heart of the burning solitude. The arms 
and deserts of the Bedoweens are not only the safeguards of their 
own freedom, but the barriers also of the happy Arabia, whose inha- 
bitants, remote from war, are enervated by the luxury of the soil and 
climate. The legions of Augustus melted away in disease and lassi- 
tude ;^' and it is only by a naval power that the reduction of Yemen 
has been successfully attempted. When Mahomet erected his holy 
standard,*® that kingdom was a province of the Persian empire ; yet 

» Niebuhr (DeBcription do I'Arabie, p. 302, 303, 329-3.11) affords the riicflt recent 
and authentic intelligence of the Turkish empire in Arabia.* 

* DiodoruB Siculus (torn. ii. 1. xix. [c. 94] p. 390-393, edit. Wesseling) has clearly 
exposed the freedom of the Nabathsean Arabs, who resisted the arms of Antigonua 
and his son. 

^ Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 1127-1129 [p. 781 sq., ed. Casaub.]; Plin. Hist. Natur. vi. 32. 
iElius GalluB landed near Medina, and marched near a thousand miles into the part 
of Yemen between Mareb and the ocean. The non ante devictis Sabiva! regibus (Od. 
i. 29) and the intacti Arabum thesauri (Od. iii. 24) of Horace, attest the virgin purity 
of Arabia. 

^ See the imperfect history of Yemen in Pocock, Specimen, p. 5r)-G0 ; of Hira, p. 

" Niebuhr's, notwithstanding the mul- ground aa the classical work on Arabia, 
titudo of later traveUers, maintains its — M. 
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seven princes of the Homerites still reigned in the mountains ; and 
the vicegerent of Chosroes was tempted to forget his distant country 
and his unfortunate master. The historians of the age of Justinian 
represent the state of the independent Arabs, who were divided by 
interest or affection in the long quarrel of the East : the tribe of 
Gossan was allowed to encamp on the Syrian territory : the princes 
of ffira were permitted to form a city about forty miles to the south- 
ward of the ruins of Babylon. Their service in the field was speedy 
and vigorous ; but their friendship was venal, their faith inconstant, 
their enmity capricious : it was an easier task to excite than to disarm 
these roving barbarians ; and, in the familiar intercourse of war, they 
learned to see and to despise the splendid weakness both of Rome and 
of Persia. From Mecca to the Euphrates, the Arabian tribes ^^ were 
confounded by the Greeks and Latins under the general appellation 
of Saracen8,^° a name which every Christian mouth has been taught 
to pronounce with terror and abhorrence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in their national 
Their independence: but the Arab is personally free; and he 

fSfJSiom^and ^^j^ys? ^^ somo dcgroc, the benefits of society, without for- 
diaracter. feitiug the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe, super- 
stition, or gratitude, or fortune has exalted a particular family above 
the heads of their equals. The dignities of sheick and emir invariably 
descend in this chosen race ; but the order of succession is loose and 
precarious ; and the most worthy or aged of the noble kinsmen are 
preferred to the simple though important office of composing disputes 

66-74 ; of Qassan, p. 75-78 ; as far as it could be known or preserved in the time of 
ignorance.* 

^ The la^»ti9UM (pZXM, fAV^tmiif rmvra^ ua) ri irXti^nv mvrm l^nfufifut *mi ititv^trtf 
are described by Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. 149 [ed. Par. ; p. 375, ed. Bonn]), 
Procopius (de Bell. Persic. I. i. c. 17, 19 ; 1. ii. c. 10), and in the most lively colours 
by Ammiauus MarceUinus (1. xiv. o. 4), who had spoken of them as early as the reign 
of Marcus. 

** The name which, used by Ptolemy and Pliny in a more confined, by Ammianus 
and Procopius in a larger, sense, has been derived, ridiculously, from Sarah, the wife 
of Abraham, obscurely from the village of Sara/:a (jura rauf VmCmTmUygf Stephan. de 
Urbibus [s. v. Zm^ckc]), more plausibly from the Arabic words, which signify a thievish 
character, or Oriental situation ( Hettinger, Hist. Oriental* 1. i. c. i. p. 7, 8 ; Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 33-:{5; Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv. p. 567). Tet the last and 
most popular of these etymologies is refuted by Ptolemy (Arabia, p. 2, 18, in Hud- 
son, tom. iii.), who expressly remarks the western and southern position of the Sara- 
cens, then an obscure tribe on the borders of Egypt. The appellation cannot therefore 
allude to any national character ; and, since it was imposed by strangers, it must be 
found, not in the Arabic, but in a foreign language.** 



* Compare the Hist. Yemanae, pub- Zara, Zaara, Sara, the Desert, whence 

luhed by Johannsen at Bonn, 1828, parti- Saraceni, the children of the Desert. De 

cularly the translator's preface. — M. Maries adopts the derivation from Sarrik, 

^ Dr. Clarke (Travels, vol. il p. 491), a robber. Hist dee Arabes, vol. i. p. 36; 

after expressing contemptuous pity for St. Martin from Scharkioun, or Sharkiiiiy 

Gibbon's ignorance, derives the word from Eastern, vol. xi. p. 55.— M. 
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by their advice, and guiding valour by their example. Even a female 
of sense and spirit has been permitted to command the countrymen 
of Zenobia.*^ The momentary junction of several tribes produces 
an army: their more lasting union constitutes a nation: and the 
supreme chief, the emir of emirs, whose banner is displayed at their 
head, may deserve, in the eyes of strangers, the honours of the kingly 
nama If the Arabian princes abuse their power, they are quickly 
punished by the desertion of their subjects, who had been accustomed 
to a mild and parental jurisdictioiL Their spirit is free, their steps 
are unconfined, the desert is open, and the tribes and families are 
held together by a mutual and voluntary compact. The softer 
natives of Yemen supported the pomp and majesty of a monarch ; 
but if he could not leave his palace without endangering his life,'* the 
active powers of government must have been devolved on his nobles 
and magistrates. The cities of Mecca and Medina present, in the 
heart of Asia, the form, or rather the substance, of a commonwealth. 
The grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal ancestors, appear in 
foreign and domestic transactions as the princes of their country ; but 
they reigned, like Pericles at Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by 
the opinion of their wisdom and integrity ; their influence was divided 
with their patrimony ; and the sceptre was transferred from the uncles 
of the prophet to a younger branch of the tribe of Koreish. On 
solemn occasions they convened the assembly of the people ; and, 
since mankind must be either compelled or persuaded to obey, the 
use and reputation of oratory among the ancient Arabs is the clearest 
evidence of public freedom.^' But their simple freedom was of a very 
different cast from the nice and artificial machinery of the Greek and 
Roman republics, in which each member possessed an undivided share 
of the civil and political rights of the community. In the more simple 
state of the Arabs, the nation is free, because each of her sons dis- 
dains a base submission to the will of a master. His breast is fortified 
with the austere virtues of courage, patience, and sobriety ; the love of 
independence prompts him to exercise the habits of self-command ; 
and the fear of dishonour guards him from the meaner apprehension 

^' Saraceni .... mulieres aiunt in eoa regnare (Expositio totiiis Mundi, p. 3, ia 
Hudson, torn. iii.). The reign of Mavia is famoua in ecclesiastical story. Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 69, 83. 

*• 'E« ruv /J«r/Xii«» fth i^tXhTf is the report of Agatharchides (de Mari Rubro, p. 03, 
64, in Ifudson, torn, i.), Diodorus Siculus (torn. i. 1. iii. c. 47, p. 215), and Sti-a]»o 
(1. xvi. p. 1124 [p. 778, ed. Casaub.]). But I much suspect that this is one of the 
popular tales, or extraordinary accidents, which the credulity of travellers so often 
transforms into a fact, a custom, and a law. 

" Non gloriabantur antiquitus Arabes, nisi gladio, hospite, et eloquentia (Scphadius 
apud Pocock, Spechnen, p. 161, 162). This gift of speech they shared only with the 
Persians; and the sententious Arabs would probably have disdained the simple and 
sublime logic of Domosthenea. 
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of pain, of danger, and of death. The gravity and firmness of the 
mind is conspicuous in his outward demeanour : his speech is slow, 
weighty, and concise ; he is seldom provoked to laughter ; his only 
gesture is that of stroking his beard, the venerable symbol of man- 
hood ; and the sense of his own importance teaches him to accost his 
equals without levity, and his superiors without awe.^* The liberty 
of the Saracens survived their conquests: the first caliphs indulged 
the bold and familiar language of their subjects : they ascended the 
pulpit to persuade and edify the congregation ; nor was it before 
the seat of empire was removed to the Tigris that the Abbassides 
adopted the proud and pompous ceremonial of the Persian and 
Byzantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men we may observe the causes that 
render them hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to 

Civil wore , ,-.- -^ 1.11 

•nd private uarrow or enlarffc, to molliiy or exasperate, the social cha- 
racter. The separation of the Arabs from the rest of man- 
kind has accustomed them to confound the ideas of stranger and 
enemy ; and the poverty of the land has introduced a maxim of juris- 
prudence which they believe and practise to the present hour. They 
pretend that, in the division of the earth, the rich and fertile climates 
were assigned to the other branches of the human family ; and that 
the posterity of the outlaw Ismael might recover, by fraud or force, 
the portion of inheritance of which he had been unjustly deprived. 
According to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally 
addicted to theft and merchandise : the caravans that traverse the 
desert are ransomed or pillaged; and their neighbours, since the 
remote times of Job and Sesostris,'* have been the victims of their 
rapacious spirit. If a Bedoween discovers from afar a solitary tra- 
veller, he rides furiously against him, crying, with a loud voice, 
" Undress thyself, thy aunt {mt/ tvife) is without a garment" A 
ready submission entitles him to mercy ; resistance will provoke the 
aggressor, and his own blood must expiate the blood which he pre- 
sumes to shed in legitimate defence. A single robber, or a few 
associates, are branded with their genuine name ; but the exploits of 

** I must remind the reader that D'Arvieux, D'Herbelot, and Niebuhr r«pi«8ent 
in the most lively colours the manners and government of the Arabs, which are iUus- 
trated by many incidental passages in the L&e of Mahomet.*^ 

^ Observe the first chapter of Job, and the long wall of 1500 stadia which Sesostris 
built from Pelusium to Ueliopolis (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. i. [c. 57] p. 67). Under 
the name of ffycsos, the shepherd kings, they had formerly subdued Egypt (Maraham, 
Canon. Chron. p. 98-163, &c.).»> 



* See likewise the curious romance of probable, is by no means so certain; there 

Antar, the most vivid and authentic is some reason for supposing them Soy* 

picture of Arabian manners. — ^M. thians. — M. 

*» This origin of the Hycsos, though 
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a numerous band assume the character of lawful and honourable war. 
The temper of a people thus armed against mankind was doubly 
inflamed by the domestic licence of rapine, murder, and revenge. 
In the constitution of Europe, the right of peace and war is now con- 
fined to a small, and the actual exercise to a much smaller, list of 
respectable potentates ; but each Arab, with impunity and renown, 
might point his javelin against the life of his countryman. The union 
of the nation consisted only in a vague resemblance of language and 
manners ; and in each community the jurisdiction of the magistrate 
was mute and impotent Of the time of ignorance which preceded 
Mahomet, seventeen hundred battles'* are recorded by tradition: 
hostility was embittered with the rancour of civil faction : and the 
recital, in prose or verse, of an obsolete feud, was sufficient to rekindle 
the same passions among the descendants of the hostile tribes. In pri- 
vate life every man, at least every family, was the judge and avenger 
of its own cause. The nice sensibility of honour, which weighs the 
insult rather than the injury, sheds its deadly venom on the quarrels 
of the Arabs : the honour of their women, and of their beards^ is most 
easily wounded ; an indecent action, a contemptuous word, can be 
expiated only by the blood of the oflFender ; and such is their patient 
inveteracy, that they expect whole months and years the opportunity 
of revenge. A fine or compensation for murder is familiar to the 
barbarians of every age : but in Arabia the kinsmen of the dead are 
at liberty to accept the atonement, or to exercise with their own 
hands the law of retaliation. The refined malice of the Arabs 
refuses even the head of the murderer, substitutes an innocent to 
the guilty person, and transfers the penalty to the best and most 
considerable of the race by whom they have been injured. If he 
falls by their hands, they are exposed in their turn to the danger of 
reprisals ; the interest and principal of the bloody debt are accumu- 
lated: the individuals of either family lead a life of malice and 
suspicion, and fifly years may sometimes elapse before the account 
of vengeance be finally settled.'' This sanguinary spirit, ignorant 
of pity or forgiveness, has been moderated, however, by the maxims 
of honour, which require in every private encounter some decent 
equality of age and strength, of numbers and weapons. An AnnuAi 
annual festival of two, perhaps of four, months, was ob- ^™^' 

* Or, according to another account, 1200 (D'Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Oriental e, p. 
75): the two historians who wrote of the Ayam al Arab, the battles of the Arab«, 
lived in the 9th and 10th century. The famous war of iahea and Gabrah was occa- 
sioned by two horses, lasted forty yean, and ended in a proverb (Pocock, Specimen, 
p. 48). 

" The modem theory and practice of the Arabs in the revenge of murder are de- 
scribed by Niebuhr (Description, p. 26-31). The harsher features of antiquity may 
be traced in the Koran, c. 2, p. 20, c. 17, p. 230, with Sale's Observations. 
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flenrcd by the Arabs before the time of Mahomet, during which their 
swords were religiously sheathed both in foreign and domestic hos- 
tility ; and this partial truce is more strongly expressive of the habits 
of anarchy and warfare." 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by the milder 

influence of trade and literature. The solitary peninsula 
qoAiiflefttjAni is cucompasscd by the most civilised nations of the ancient 

world ; the merchant is the friend of mankind ; and the 
annual caravans imported the first seeds of knowledge and politeness 
into the cities and even the camps of the desert Whatever may be 
the [jodigree of the Arabs, their language is derived from the same 
original stock with the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Chaldaeau 
tongues ; the independence of the tribes was marked by their peculiar 
dialects ; '• but each, after their own, allowed a just preference to the 
pure and perspicuous idiom of Mecca. In Arabia, as well as in 
Greece, the i)erfection of language outstripped the refinement of 
manners ; and her speech could diversify the foiu^ore names of 
honey, the two hundred of a serpent, the five hundred of a lion, the 
Uious^md of a sword, at a time when this copious dictionary was in- 
tnisted to the memory of an illiterate peopla The monuments of the 
llomerites were inscribed with an obsolete and mysterious character; 
but the (jufic letters, the groundwork of the present alphabet, were 
invented on the banks of the Euphrates ; and the recent invention 
was taught at Mecca by a stranger who settled in that city after the 
birth of Mahomet The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric 
were unknown to the freebom eloquence of the Arabians ; but their 
penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit strong and sen- 
tentious,*^ and their more elaborate compositions were addressed with 

** ProcopiuB (do Boll. Persic. 1. i. c. 16) places the two holy months about the 
■uiniiuT sulntico. Tlio Arabians consecrate ^our months of the year— the firet, seventh, 
olovunth, and twelfth ; and pretend that, m a long series of ages, .the truce was in- 
fHuKo<l only four or nix times (Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 147-150, and Notes on 
tlio ixth chnptiT of the Koran, p. 154, &c.; Casiri, Biblioth. Ilispano-Arabica, tom. ii. 
p.iiO. l»l). 

* AiTian, in the second century, remarks (in Periplo Maris Erythnoi, p. 12 [Hud- 
aon, (2oog. M., t. i. ] ) thu jxirtial or total difference of the dialects of the Arabs. Their 
laii^uiigti luid lottont are copiously treated by Pocock (S(>ecimcn, p. 150-154), Casiri 
(Hiblioth. llis[HUio-Arubica, tom. i. p. 1, 8:), i:9*2; tom. ii. p. 25, &c.), and Niebulur 
(DeHcriptiou do 1' Arabic, p. 72-8G). I pass slightly; I am not fond of repeating words 
liko a jMiiTot. 

^ A familiar tale in Voltaire's Ziulig (le Chien ot le Chcval) is related to proTe the 
natural sagacity of the Arabs (D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 120, 121; Gagnier, Vie 
d« Mahomet, tom. i. p. H7-46) ; but D*Ar\-ieux, or rather LaRooue (Voyage do IHdes- 
tine, p. 1>2), denies tho boastctl suiH*riority of the Beiloweens. The one hundred and 
■ixty-nino soutem^os of Ali (.tranHlatcil by Ockley, Loudon, 1718) afford a just and 
favourablo s|>ocimou of Arabian wit.* 



* Compare the Arabio Proverbe tranaUited by Burckhardt. London, 1830. — M. 
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energy and effect to the minds of their hearers. The genius and merit 
of a rising poet was celebrated by the applause of hb own Lo^e of 
and the kindred tribes. A solemn banquet was prepared, p^*^* 
and a chorus of women, striking their tyrabals, and displaying the 
pomp of their nuptials, sung in the presence of their sons and hus- 
bands the felicity of their native tribe— that a champion had now 
appeared to vindicate their rights — that a herald had raised his voice 
to immortalise their renowa The distant or hostile tribes resorted 
to an annual fair, which was abolished by the fanaticism of the first 
Moslems — a national assembly that must have contributed to refine 
and harmonise the barbariansw Thirty days were employed in the 
exchange, not only of com and wine, but of eloquence and poetry. 
The prize was disputed by the generous emulation of the bards ; the 
victorious performance was deposited in the archives of princes and 
emirs ; and we may read in our own language the seven original 
poems which were inscribed in letters of gold, and suspended in the 
temple of Mecca.** The Arabian poets were the historians and 
moralists of the age ; and if they sympathised with the prejudices, 
they inspired and crowned the virtues, of their countrymen. The 
indissoluble union of generosity and valour was the darling theme of 
their song ; and when they pointed their keenest satire against a des- 
picable race, they affirmed, in the bitterness of reproach, that the men 
knew not how to give, nor the women to deny.** The same i.:iampie8of 
hospitality which was practised by Abraham, and celebrated B«o<^~»*'y* 
by Homer, is still renewed in the camps of the Arabs. The ferocious 
Bedoweens, the terror of the desert, embrace, without inquiry or hesi- 
tation, the stranger who dares to confide in their honour and to enter 
their tent. His treatment is kind and respectful: he shares the 
wealth or the poverty of his host ; and, after a needful repose, he is 
dismissed on his way with thanks, with blessings, and perhaps with 
gifts. The heart and hand are more largely expanded by the wants 
of a brother or a fidend ; but the heroic acts that could deserve the 
public applause must have surpassed the narrow measure of discretion 
and experience. A dispute had arisen, who among the citizens of 
Mecca was entitled to the prize of generosity ; and a successive appli- 
cation was made to the three who were deemed most worthy of the 
triaL Abdallah, the son of Abbas, had undertaken a distant journey, 
and his foot was in the stirrup, when he heard the voice of a suppliant, 

*• Pocock (Specimen, p. 158-161) and Casiri (Biblioth. Hispano-Arabica, torn. i. 
p. 48. 84, &c., 119, torn. li. p. 17, &c.) speak of the Arabian poets before Mahomet: 
the seven poems of the Caaba have been published in English by Sir William Jones ; but 
his honourable mission to India has deprived us of his own notes, far more interesting 
than the obscure and obsolete text. 

** Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 29, 30. 

VOL. VI. P 
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" O son of the uncle of the apostle of God, I am a traveller, and in 
" distress ! " He instantly dismounted to present the pilgrim with 
his camel, her rich caparison, and a purse of four thousand pieces of 
gold, excepting only the sword, either for its intrinsic value, or as the 
gift of an honoured kinsman. The servant of Kais informed the 
second suppliant that his master was asleep: but he immediately 
added, '^ Here is a purse of seven thousand pieces of gold (it is all we 
'^ have in the house), and here is an order that will entitle you to a 
*^ camel and a slave ; " the master, as soon as he awoke, praised and 
enfranchised his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, that by re- 
specting his slumbers he had stinted his bounty. The third of these 
heroes, the blind Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was supporting his 
steps on the shoulders of two slaves. ^* Alas I" he replied, ^'my 
** coffers are empty 1 but these you may sell ; if you refuse, I re- 
*^ nounce them." At these words, pui^ng away the youths, he 
groped along the wall with his staff. The character of Hatem is the 
perfect model of Arabian virtue : *^ he was brave and liberal, an elo- 
quent poet, and a successful robber : forty camels were roasted at his 
hospitable feasts ; and at the prayer of a suppliant enemy he restored 
both the captives and the spoQ. The freedom of his countrymen dis- 
dained the laws of justice ; they proudly indulged the spontaneous 
impulse of pity and benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs,^^ as well as of the Indians, consisted in 
Ancient ^^^ worship of the sun, the moon, and the fixed stars ; a pri- 
woutiy, mitive and specious mode of superstition. The bright lumi- 
naries of the sky display the visible image of a Deity : their number 
and distance convey to a philosophic, or even a vulgar, eye the idea 
of boundless space : the character of eternity is marked on these solid 
globes, that seem incapable of corruption or decay : the regularity of 
their motions may be ascribed to a principle of reason or instinct ; 
and their real or imaginary influence encourages the vain belief that 
the earth and its inhabitants are the object of their peculiar care. 
The science of astronomy was cultivated at Babylon ; but the school 

^ D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 458; Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet^ torn. iii. p. 118; 
CSaab and Heanus (Pocock, Specimen, d. 43, 46, 48) were likewise conapicuoua for 
th^ liberality; and the latter is elegantly praiaed bj an Arabian poet: "Videbiaeum 
'* cum aoceaaeria exultantem, ac ai darea ilU quod ab illo peiia." * 

^ Whateyer can now be known of the idolatry of the ancient Arabians may be 
fbund in Pocook (Specimen, p. 89-136, 163, 164). His profound erudition is mora 
clearly and concisely interpreted by Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14-24); and 
ABBemanni (Biblioth. Orient, tom. iy. p. 580-590) has added some valuable remarks. 



* See the translation of the amusing Forbes, Esq., among the works published 
Persian romance of Hatim Tai, by Duncan by the Oriental Tranalation Fund. — M. 
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of the Arabs was a clear firmament and a naked plain. In their noo* 
tumal marches they steered by the guidance of the stars ; their names, 
and order, and daily station were fEimiliar to the curiosity and devo* 
tion of the Bedoween ; and he was taught by experience to divide 
in twenty-eight parts the zodiac of the moon, and to bless the constel- 
lations who refreshed with salutary rains the thirst of the desert. The 
reign of the heavenly orbs could not be extended beyond the visible 
sphere ; and some metaphysical powers were necessary to sustain the 
transmigration of souls and the resurrection of bodies : a camel was 
left to perish on the grave, that he might serve his master in another 
life ; and the invocation of departed spirits implies that they were 
still endowed with consciousness and power. I am ignorant, and I 
am careless, of the blind mythology of the barbarians — of the local 
deities, of the stars, the air, and the earth, of their sex or titles, their 
attributes or subordination. Each tribe, each family, each indepen- 
dent warrior, created and changed the rites and the object of his 
fantastic worship ; but the nation, in every age, has bowed to the 
rcli£rion as well as to the language of Mecca. The genuine 
antiquity of the Caaba ascends beyond the Christian sera : or temple of 
in describing the coast of the Red Sea the Greek historian ^^*^ 
Diodorus *^ has remarked, between the Thamudites and the Sabaeans, 
a famous temple, whose superior sanctity was revered by all the 
Arabians ; the linen or silken veil, which is annually renewed by the 
Turkish emperor, was first offered by a pious king of the Homerites, 
who reigned seven hundred years before the time of Mahomet.^^ A 
tent or a cavern might suffice for the worship of the savages, but an 
edifice of stone and clay has been erected in its place ; and the art 

*^ *Upi9 kyMrarn li^vrmt rtfuifiivn v^i prmprtif *A^aCa/f m^trrirt^Bf (Diodor. Sicul. 
torn. i. 1. iii. [c. 431 p. 211). The character and position are bo correctly apposite, 
that I am surprisea how thia curious passage should have been read without notice 
or application. Tet this fiEunous temjAe hi^ been overlooked by Agatharchides (de 
Mari Rubro, p. 58, in Hudson, torn, i.), whom Diodorus copies in the rest of the 
description. Was the Sicilian more knowing than the Egyptian? Or was the Caaba 
built between the years of Rome 650 and 746, the dates of their respective histories? 
(Dodwell, in Dissert, ad torn. i. Hudson, p. 72; Fabricius, Biblloth. Qrsec. tom. ii. 
p. 770.) ■ 

^ Pocock, Specimen, p. 60, 61. From the death of Mahomet we ascend to 68, 
from his birth to 129, years, before the Christian era. The veil or curtain, which is 
now of silk and gold, was no more than a piece of Egyptian linen (Abulfeda^ in Yit. 
Mohanmied. c. 6, p. 14 [ed. Oagnier, Ozon. 1723]). 



• Mr. Forster (Geography of Arabia, but higher up than the coast inhabited 

vol. ii. p. 118 et seqq.) has raised an ob- by the former. Mr. Forster would place 

jection, as I think, fatal to this hypothesis it as far north as Moilah. I am not 

of Gibbon. The temple, situated in the quite satisfied that this will agree with 

country of the Banizomeneis, was not the whole description of Diodorus.— M. 

between the Thamudites and the Sabeeans, 1845. 
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Mui yfKfr of u* £>c^iArtb5 rf uie EfeS ia-J?^ :epi a:c£iedto tie slm- 
ptidtT of u« fjnsr^zjL JzyMrJ"' A -pAd^ic:? ptr^o: •foiiaes the qufid- 
rmr«g>; of tie Caaba— a $q::a;e cLipel r^ezTr-f-cr m^iis loc^, 
twfrij! V'tiiree bread, azid xwcty-sere:: List. : a drxr and a window 
admit the li^ht: tie doiLb»e roof s K^ppcned by iLree pZlars of 
wfxjd ; a ji{^jut ''now of goldy discharges ibe rai:>-warcr, ard the well 
Zemzem iit protected by a dome from accidental poZntloiL The tribe 
of Koreiah, by fraud or fjrce, had acquired the aetody of the Caaba : 
the sacerdotal office devoked throngfa four lineal descents to the 
fnrsLUiUathtfr of Maliomet ; and the Cunily of the Ilasbemites. from 
vheiice be ifprung, was the most respectable and sacred in the eyes 
of their ajuntrj.*' The precincts of Mecca enjoyed the rights of 
iiari#:tuary ; and in the last month of each year the city and the 
ten)ple were crowded with a long train of pilgrims, who presented 
their vows and offerings in the house of God. The same rites which 
are rKiW arrcjrnplished by the faithful Musulman were inTcnted and 
practised liy the superstition of the idolaters. At an awfiil distance 
they cast away their garments : seren times with hasty steps they 
encin;led the Caatia, and kissed the black stone : seven times they 
vmUni and adorefl the adjacent mountains : seven times they threw 
•times into the valley of Mina : and the pilgrimage was achieved, as 
at tlie present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the burial 
of their hair and nails in the consecrated ground. Each tribe either 
found or introduced in the Caaba their domestic worship : the temple 
was adorned, or defiled, with three hundred and sixty idols of men, 
eagles, lions, and antelopes ; and most conspicuous was the statue of 
Ilelml, of red agate, holding in his hand seven arrows without heads 
or feathers, the instruments and symbols of profane divination. But 
this statue was a monument of Syrian arts : the devotion of the ruder 
ages was content with a pillar or a tablet ; and the rocks of the desert 
were hewn into gods or altars in imitation of the black stone ^' of 

^ The original plan of the Caaba (which is servilely copied in Sale, the Universal 
H\»Uiry, fto.) was a Turkbh draught, which Reland (de lleligione Mohammedidk, 
p. l]:V-]2:5) has cornxH^d and explained from the best authorities. For the de- 
•orlntion and legend uf the Caaba, consult Pooock (Specimen, p. 115-122), the 
Bihli(>th6(iuo Orioutalo of lyHorbelot {Caaba, I/a<jiar, Zetnzern, 8cc.), and Sole (I^- 
llmlnarjr Discourse, p. 114-122). 

^ Cosa rKussaij) the fifth ancestor of Mahomet, must have usurped the Caaba 
A.l>, 440 J out the story is differently told by Jannabi (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet^ 
toin. 1. p. G5-69) and by Abulfeda (in Vit. Moham. c. 6, p. 13).* 

^ In tlie seoond century, Maximus of Tyre attributes to the Arabs the worship of a 
uionti^'AfdCm #iCM*ri ft,\f, ifrifm Ik $v» tSU, ri Xt S.y»Xfim [t] %tl$f Xiht h rvr^mymft 
(Uifwert. viii. torn. i. p. 142, edit, lleiske); and the reproach is furiously re-echoed 
by the Christians (Clemens Alex, in Trotreptico, p. 40 [ed. Oxon. 1715]; Amobiua 
ouutra UeuteSi 1. ▼!. p. 246 [t. i. p. 196, ed. Lugd. B. 1651 J). Yet these stones were 

• See note, p. 216.— S. 
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Mecca, which is deeply tainted with the reproach of an idolatrous 
origin. From Japan to Peru the use of sacrifice has sacriflow 
universally prevailed ; and the votary has expressed his *"** '*'** 
gratitude or fear by destroying or consunung, in honour of the gods, 
the dearest and most precious of their ^fts. The life of a man *° is the 
most precious oblation to deprecate a public calamity : the altars of 
Phconicia and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, have been polluted 
with human gore : the cruel practice was long preserved among the 
Arabs ; in the third century a boy was annually sacrificed by the 
tribe of the Dumatians ; *^ and a royal captive was piously slaughtered 
by the prince of the Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor 
Justinian.*^ A parent who drags his son to the altar exhibits the 
most painful and sublime efibrt of fanaticism : the deed or the inten- 
tion was sanctified by the example of saints and heroes; and the 
father of Mahomet himself was devoted by a rash vow, and hardly 
ransomed /or the equivalent of an hundred camels. In the time of 
ignorance the Arabs, like the Jews and Egyptians, abstained from 
the taste of swine's flesh ; *' they circumcised ** their children at the 
age of puberty : the same customs, without the censure or the precept 
of the Koran, have been silently transmitted to their posterity and 
proselytea It has been sagaciously conjectured that the artful legis- 
lator indulged the stubborn prejudices of his countrymen. It is more 

no other than the (iatruXm of Syria and Greece, so renowned in sacred and profane 
antiquity (Euseb. Prsep. Evangel. 1. i. p. 37; Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 54-66). 

^ The two horrid subjects of 'Atl^oiv^ia and Hai^elv^m are accurately discussed by 
the learned Sir John Marsham (Canon. Chron. p. 76-78, 301-304). Sanchoniatho 
derives the Phoenician sacrifices from the example of Chronus; but we are ignorant 
whether Chronus lived before or after Abraham, or indeed whether he lived at all.^ 

*' Kar Irif i«a^rcf irtulm. i^m», is the reproach of Porphyry; but he likewise 
imputes to the Romans the same barbarous custom, which, a.u.c. 657, had been 
finally abolished. Dmnatha, Daumat al Gendal, is noticed by Ptolemy (Tabul. p. 37, 
Arabia, p. 9-29) and Abulfeda (p. 57); and may be found in D'Anville's maps, in 
the mid- desert between Chaibar and Tadmor. 

" Procopius (de Bell. Persico, 1. ii. c. 28), Evagrius (1. vi. c. 21), and Pocock 
(Specimen, p. 72, 86) attest the human sacrifices of the Arabs in the vith century. 
The danger and escape of Abdidlah is a tradition rather than a fact (Gagnier, Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. i. p. 82-84).» 

" Suillis camibus abstinent, says Solinus (Polyhistor. c. 33), who copies Pliny 
(1. viii. c. 78) in the strange supposition that hogs cannot live in Arabia. The 
Ej]^ptians were actuated by a natural and superstitious horror for that unclean beast 
(Marsham, Canon, p. 205). The old Arabians likewise practised, post coitum, the rite 
of ablution (Herodot. 1. i. c. 189), which is sanctified by the Mahometan law (Reland, 
p. 75, &c.; Chardin, or rather the Mvllah of Shah Abbas, tom. iv. p. 71, &c.). 

** The Mahometan doctors are not fond of the subject; yet they hold circumcision 
necessary to salvation, and even pretend that Mahomet was miraculously bom without 
a foreskin (Pocock, Specimen, p. 319, 320; Sale's Preliminary Diacourse, p. 106, 
107). 

» A writer in the 'Calcutta Review' cruel tyrants; where it is alleged to have 

(No. xliii. p. 15) maintains that the sacri- been done uniformly and on principle, 

fice of human beings in Arabia was only the authority seems doubtful.— S. 
incidental, and in the case of violent and 
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simple to believe that he adhered to the habits and opinions of his 
youth, without foreseeing that a practice congenial to the climate of 
Mecca might become useless or inconycnient on the banks of the 
Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free : the adjacent kingdoms were shaken by the storms 
of conquest and tyranny, and the persecuted sects fled to 

Tffi#nw1ni>f Inn «» «r ' x 

Of the the happy land where they might profess what they thought, 

^*"*°** and practise what they professed. The religions of the 
Sabians and Magians, of the Jews and Christians, were disseminated 
from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. In a remote period of anti- 
quity Sabianism was diffused over Asia by the science of the Chal- 
daeans ** and the arms of the Assyrians. From the observations of 
two thousand years the priests and astronomers of Babylon ** deduced 
the eternal laws of nature and providence. They adored the seven 
gods, or angels, who directed the course of the seven planets, and shed 
their irresistible influence on the earth. The attributes of the seven 
planets, with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-four con- 
stellations of the northern and southern hemisphere, were represented 
by images and talismans ; the seven days of the week were dedicated 
to their respective deities ; the Sabians prayed thrice each day ; and 
the temple of the moon at Haran was the term of their pilgrimage.*' 
But the flexible genius of their faith was always ready either to teach 
or to learn : in the tradition of the creation, the deluge, and the 
patriarchs, they held a singular agreement with their Jewish captives ; 
they appealed to the secret books of Adam, Seth, and Enoch ; and a 
slight infusion of the Gospel has transformed the last remnant of the 
Polytheists into the Christians of St. John, in the territory of Bassora.^^ 

their religion 
be far more 
... could doubt 
whether the sun were in the number of the planets or of the fixed stars. 

•• Simplicius (who quotes Porphyry), de Coolo, 1. ii. com. xlvi. p. 123, lin. 18, apud 
Hanham, Canon. Chron. p. 474, who doubts the fact, because it is adverse to his 
aystems. The earliest date of the Chaldsoan observations is the year 2234 before Christ. 
After the conquest of Babylon b^ Alexander, they were communicated, at the request of 
Aristotle, to the astronomer Hipparchus. What a moment in the annals of science! 

" Pocook (Specimen, p. 138-146), Hottinger (Hist. Orient, p. 162-2c)3), Hyde (de 
Religione Vet. Persarum, p. 124, 128, &c.), D'Horbelot (Sabi, p. 725, 726), and Sale 
(Preliminary Discourse, p. 14, 15), r.ither excite than gratify our curiosity; and the 
Iftit of these writers confounds Sabianism with the primitive religion of the Arabs. 

" D'Anville (I'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 130-147) will fix the position of these 
unbig^ous Christians; Assemannus (Biblioth. Oriental, tom. iv. p. 607-614) may ex- 
plain their tenets. But it is a slippery task to ascertain the creed of an ignorant 
I>eople, afindd and ashamed to disclose their secret traditions.* 

^ The Codex Nasirssus, their sacred if ancient, their creed has been so cor- 

booky has been published by Norbeig, rupted with mysticism and Hahometanism, 

whoae reeeardies contain almost all that that its native lineaments are very indis- 

is known of this singular people. But tinct — M. 
their origin is almost as obscure as ever: 
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The altars of Babylon were overturned by the Magians ; but the 
injuries of the Sabians were revenged by the sword of Alex- ti» 
ander ; Persia groaned above five hundred years under a ^■«*«»- 
foreign yoke ; and the purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the 
contagion of idolatry, and breathed with their adversaries the freedom 
of the desert.^^ Seven hundred years before the death of 
Mahomet the Jews were settled in Arabia; and a £eu* 
greater multitude was expelled from the Holy Land in the wars of 
Titus and Hadrian. The industrious exiles aspired to liberty and 
power : they erected synagogues in the cities, and castles in the 
wilderness; and their Gentile converts were confounded with the 
children of Israel, whom they resembled in the outward mark of 
circumcision. The Christian missionaries were still more xbe 
active and successful : the Catholics asserted their universal chriattom. 
reign ; the sects whom they oppressed successively retired beyond the 
limits of the Roman empire ; the Marcionites and Manichceans dis- 
persed their fafitastie opinions and apocryphal gospels ; the churches 
of Yemen, and the princes of Hira and Gassan, were instructed in a 
purer creed by the Jacobite and Nestorian bishops.** The liberty of 
choice was presented to the tribes : each Arab was free to elect or to 
compose his private religion ; and the rude superstition of his house 
was mingled with the sublime theology of saints and philosophers. A 
fundamental article of faith was inculcated by the consent of the 
learned strangers ; the existence of one supreme God, who is exalted 
above the powers of heaven and earth, but who has often revealed 
himself to mankind by the ministry of his angels and prophets, and 
whose grace or justice has interrupted, by seasonable miracles, the 
order of nature The most rational of the Arabs acknowledged his 
power, though they neglected his worship ; •^ and it was habit rather 
than conviction that still attached them to the relics of idolatry. The 
Jews and Christians were the people of the Book ; the Bible was 
already translated into the Arabic language,'^' and the volume of the 

^ The Magi were fixed in the province of Bahrein (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, torn, 
iii. p. 114), and mingled with the old Arabians (Pocock. Specimen, p. 146-1 !K)). 

^ The state of the Jews and Christians in Arabia is described by Pocock from 
Sharestani, &c. (Specimen, p. 60, 134, &c.), Hottinger (Hist. Orient p. 212-238), 
D'Uerbelot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 474-476), Basuage (Hist, dee Juifs, tom. vii. p. 185; 
torn. viii. p. 280), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 22, &c., 33, &c.). 

'* In their offerings it was a maxim to defraud Ood for the profit of the idol — not 
a more potent, but a more irritable, patron (Pocock, Specimen, p. 108, 109). 

* Our versions now extant, whether Jewish or Christian, appear more recent than 
the Koran ; but the existence of a prior translation may be fairly inferred, — 1 . From 
the perpetual practice of the synagogue, of expounding the Hebrew lesson by a para- 
phrase in the vulgar tongue of the country. 2. From the analogy of the Armenian, 
Persian, i£thiopic versions, expressly quoted by the fathers of the fifth centunr, who 
assert that the Scriptures were translated into all the barbaric languages (Walton, 
Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglot, p. 34, 93-97; Simon, Hist. Critique du V. et du N. 
Testament, tom. i. p. 180, 181, 282-286, 293, 305, 306, tom. iv. p. 206). 



^>Id Tf:nViitiKZii wajj accepted by the coco^ri c: tzese nnpLijab'e 
#m*rrfti^:?i. In the stwy of ih« Hebrew parnarrcs A? Arabs w^n? 
l^.skf^ t/> diACTiTer the {airier* of their natloo. Tbej- appiAuded the 
bsrth at A pTiTnUes of Isinael ; rercred the fahL ar:d Tirr:e cf Abra- 
ham ; triu:0^l hi.% pedi(rree and their otb to the creation of the fir^t 
man, and imbiUrd with equal credulity the prodigies of the holy text, 
and the dn-amit and tra/litiooa of the Jewish rabbis. 

Jlie bait#; and pIef^K;ian origin of Mahomet is an ucskilfol calmnDv 
MrK uf^ of the Clirifttiani)/^ who exalt instead of degrading the merit 
^"JuZ^, of their a/lvrrr-sarj-. His descent from Ismael was a national 
* * M*^/#. |/rivilege or fable ; but if the first steps of the pedigree ** 
an; dark and doubtful, he could produce many ^nerations of pure 
and genuine nobility: he Hprung frr>m the tribe of Koreish^ and the 
family of Ifaithem, the moiit illustrious of the Arabs, the princes of 
Merra, and the hcrcilitarj' guardians of the C'aaba.* The grandfather 
of Mahomirt was Atxlol Afotalleb, the son of Ilashem, a wealthy and 
gi5nerouM citi;scn, who relieved the distress of famine with the supplies 
i»f (U)muuir(u\ Mc(xa, which hail been fed by the liberality of the 
father, wum Haved by the courage of the son. The kingdom of Yemen 
waM Hubject to the (.*liristian princes of Abyssinia : their vassal Abrahah 
WAM provok(*d by an insult to avenge the honour of the cross ; and the 
holy ('ity was invested by a train of elephants and an army of Africans. 

** In CO cotiTcniunt oinntM, ut plelieio viliquc senere ortum, &c. (Hottinger, Hist. 
C)ri<'iit. p. l.'W)). Yet llioopiiancH, the most ancient of the Qreeks, and the father 
of ifiAtiy a I in, confcMii,*ff that Mahomet waa of the race of Ismael, U /JUMf ytmL^frmrnf 
fykrit ((Chronograph, p. 277 [ml. Par.; torn. i. p. 512, ed. Bonn]). 

•* Ahiilfmla (in Vit. MohairimiMl. c. 1, 2) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, p. 25-97) 
flfMi;riUf the {Kipiihir and approved gun(*ah>K7 of the prophet. At Mecca, I would not 
diflOiiUi ita aiithenticrity : at liiiUHanne, I will venture to observe — 1. That, from Ismael 
i<i Mahomnt, a {Niriod of 2.*iOO yoam, thoy reckon thirty, instead of seventy-five, gene- 
rations. 2. 7'hftt the nir»deni Itmlowoons are ignorant of their history, and careless of 
their jNidigreo (Voyage de i)'Arvieuz, p. luO, 10.')).* 



• Tlie most orthfMlox Maliomctans only * Kussai (bom about a.d. 400), great- 

rockon back the aneostry of the protihet, grandfather of Abdol Motalleb, and con- 

for twenty generations, to Adnan. Weil, sequently fifth in the ascending line from 

MohainnuHl der ]*rophet, p. 1. — M. 1845. Mahomet, obtained supreme power at 



*• Aecfinling to tlio usuallv received tra- Mecca. His office and privileges ' 

dition, Koreisli was originally an epithet to supply the numerous pilgrims with 

oonferrofl upon Fihr (bom about a.d. food and fresh water, the latter a rare 

V(M)), who was the anotMtor, at the dis- article at Mecca; to conduct the business 

tanou of eight generations, of the famous of the temple ; and to preside in the 

Kitsaai uioutiono<l in the next note, senate or council. His revenues were a 

Hintiiiger, however, maintains that the tenth of all merchandise brought to Mecca. 

tnbo of Koruish was first formed by Kus- After the death of Kussai these offices 

Mki, and that tlio inotubers of the new became divided among his descendants; 

trilw calUHl themselves the children of and, though the branch from which Ma- 

Kihr as a symbol of unity. Ho regards homct sprang belonged to the reigning 

Kihr as a mythical |>cr8onago. See (^us- lino, yet him family, especially after the 

sill do Perceval, vol. i. p. 42; Olcutta death of his grandfather, had but little to 

liiwiow, No. xli. p. 42 ; Sprougor, Life of do with the actual government of Mecca. 

Molwiuiuod, p. 42.— S. Weil, Mohammed, p. 4 and 12.— S. 
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A treaty was proposed ; and, in the first audience, the grandfather of 
Mahomet demanded the restitution of his cattle. " And why," said 
Abrahah, " do you not rather implore my clemency in favour of your 
" temple, which I have threatened to destroy ? " " Because," re- 
plied the intrepid chief, " the cattle is my own ; the Caaba belongs 
" to the gods, and they will defend their house from injury and 
*' sacrilege." The want of provisions, or the valour of the Koreish, 
compelled the Abyssinians to a disgraceful retreat : their discomfiture 
has been adorned with a miraculous flight of birds, who showered 
down stones on the heads of the infidels ; and the deliverance was 
long commemorated by the aera of the elephant.®* The deliverance 
glory of Abdol Motalleb was crowned with domestic hap- ^^ ^'^'^ 
piness ; his life was prolonged to the age of one hundred and ten 
years ;^ and he became the father of six daughters and thirteen sons. 
His best beloved Abdallah was the most beautiful and modest of the 
Arabian youth; and in the first night, when he consummated his 
marriage with Amina,*^ of the noble race of the Zahrites, two hundred 
virgins are said to have expired of jealousy and despair. Mahomet, 
or more properly Mohammed,** the only son of Abdallah and Amina, 
was bom at Mecca, four years after the death of Justinian, and two 
months after the defeat of the Abyssinians,®^ whose victory would 

•* The seed of this history, or fiible, is contained in the cvth chapter of the Koran; 
and Oagnier (in Prsefat. ad Vit. Moham. p. 18, &c.) has translated the historical nar- 
rative of Abulfeda, which may be illustrated from D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Orientale, 
p. 12) and Pocock (Specimen, p. 64). Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 48) calls it a 
lie of the coinage of Mahomet; but Sale (Koran, p. 501-503^, who is half a Musul- 
man, attacks the inconsistent fwth of the Doctor for believmg the mii*acles of the 
Delphic Apollo. Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. part ii. p. 14; torn. ii. p. 823) asciibea 
the miracle to the devil, and extorts from the Mahometans the confession that God 
would not have defended against the Christians the idols of the Caaba.*^ 

^ The safest seras of Abulfeda (in Vit. c. i. p. 2), of Alexander, or the Greeks, 882, 
of Bocht Naser, or Nabonassar, 1316, equally lead us to the year 569. The old 
Arabian calendar is too dark and uncertain to support the Benedictines (Art de verifier 



" The apparent miracle was nothing •* Mohammed means " praised," the 
else but the small -pox, which broke out name given to him by his grandfather on 
in the army of Abrahah. Sprenger, Life account of the favourable omen attending 
of Mohammed, p. 35, who quotes Wakidi ; his birth. When Amina had given birth 
Weil, Mohammed, p. 10. This seems to to the prophet, she sent for his grand- 
have been the first appearance of the father, and related to him that she had 
small-pox in Arabia. Keiske, Opuscula seen in a dream a light proceeding from 
Medica ex monumentis Arabum, Halse, her body, which illuminated the palaces of 
1776, p. 8.— S. Bostra. Sprenger, p. 76. We learn from 

*» Weil sets him down at about eighty- Burckhardt that among the Arabs a r.ame 

two at his death. Mohammed, p. 28. — S. is given to the infant immediately on its 

" Amina was of Jewish birth. Von Ham- birth. The name is derived from some 

mer, Geschichte der Assass. p. 10.— M. trifling accident, or from some object 

Von Hammer gives no authority for this which had struck the fancy of the mother 

important fact, which seems hardly to or any of the women present at the child's 

agree with Sprenger's account that she birth. Notes on the Bedouins, vol. i. p. 

was a Koreishite, and the daughter of 97. — S. 
Wahb, an elder of the Zohrah family. — S. 
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have introduced into the Caaba the religion of the Christians. In 
his early infancy ^ he was deprived of his father, his mother, and his 
grandfather ; his uncles were strong and numerous ; and, in the 
division of the inheritance, the orphan's share was reduced to five 
camels and an ^Ethiopian maid-servant.** At home and abroad, in 
peace and war, Abu Taleb, the most respectable of his uncles, was 
the guide and guardian of his youth ; in his twenty-fifth year he 
entered into the service of Cadijah, a rich and noble widow of Mecca, 
who soon rewarded his fidelity with the gift of her hand and fortune. 
The marriage contract, in the simple style of antiquity, recites the 
mutual love of Mahomet and Cadijah ; describes him as the most 

les Dates, p. 15\ who, from the day of the month and week, deduce a new mode of 
calculation, ana remove the birth of Mahomet to the year of Christ 570, the 10th of 
November. Yet this date would agree with the year 882 of the Greeks, which is 
assigned by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 5) and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 101 ; and 
Errata, Pocock's version). While we refine our chronology, it is possible that the 
illiterate prophet was ignorant of his own age.* 



* " All authorities agree that Moham- 
** med was bom on a Monday, in the first 
" half of Raby* I. ; but they diflfer on the 
*' year and on the date of the month. 
** Most traditions say that he died at an 
*' age of sixty-three years. If this is cor- 
** rect, he was born in 571.* There are, 
*' however, good traditions in Bokhdri, 
** Moslim, and Tirmidzy, according to 
" which he attained an age of sixty-five 
** years, which would place his birth in 
** 569. With reference to the date, his 
'* birthday is celebrated on the 12th of 
" Raby* I. by the Musalmans, and for 
" this day are almost all traditions. This 
** was a Thursday in 571, and a Tuesday 
'* in 569; and, supposing the new moon 
** of Raby* I. was seen one day sooner 
" than expected, it was a Monday in 569. 
" A tradition of Abd Ma'shar is for the 
•* 2nd of Raby* I., which was a Monday in 
" 571; but Abd Ma'shar was a mathe- 
" matician, and his account may possibly 
" be a calculation, and not a tnulition. 
** There are also traditions for the first 
'' Monday, and for the 10th day of the 
*' month." (Sprenger, p. 75.) 

In reference, however, to this subject, 
it is important to observe that Caiissin de 
Perceval has brought forward reasons for 
believing that the Meccan year was origin- 
ally a lunar one, and continued so till the 
beginning of the fifth century, when, in 
imitation of the Jews, it was turned, by 
the intercalation of a month at the close 
of every third year, into a luni-solar 
period. (C. de Perceval, E^asai, &c., 
vol. i. p. 49; Journal Asiatique, April, 

* lliis ig the year which Weil decides i^poo. 



1843, p. 342.) Hence it follows that all 
calculations up to the end of Mahomet's 
life must be made in luni-eolar years, and 
not in lunar years, involving a yearly dif- 
ference of ten days. Hence also we can 
explain certain discrepancies in Mahomet's 
life, some historians calculating by the 
luni'Solar year in force in the period 
under narration, others adjusting such 
periods by the application of the lunar 
year subsequently adopted. Thus some 
make their prophet to have lived sixty- 
three or sixty-three and a half years, others 
sixty-five— the one possibly being luni- 
Bolar, the other lunar years. See cSilcutta 
Review, No. xli. p. 49. — S. 

^ The father of Mahomet died two 
months before his birth; and to the ill 
state of health which the shock of this 
prematiu'e bereavement entailed on his 
widow, Sprenger attributes the sickly and 
nervous temperament of Mahomet. His 
mother died in his seventh year (p. 79} ; 
his grandfather two years later. — S. 

^ Sprenger, however (p. 81), ascribes his 
poverty not to the injustice of his uncles, 
who, on the contrary, were anxious to 
bring him forwards, but to his own inac- 
tivity and imfitness for the ordinary duties 
of life. He had the same patrimonv with 
which his father began life, viz. a house, 
five camels, a fiock of sheep, and a female 
slave; yet he was reduced to Uie neces- 
sity of pasturing sheep, an occupation 
considered by the Arabs as peculiarly 
humiliating. Compare Weil, p. 33. 
The latter author adds that Mahomet 
afterwards entered into the linen trade 
in partnership with a man named Saib. 
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accomplished of the tribe of Koreish ; and stipulates a dowry of 
twelve ounces of gold and twenty camels, which was supplied by the 
liberality of his uncle/^ By this alliance the son of Abdallah was 
restored to the station of his ancestors ; and the judicious matron 
was content with his domestic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of his 
age,^^ he assumed the title of a prophet, and proclaimed the religion 
of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet *' was dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward gift 
which is seldom despised, except by those to whom it has tiomofthe 
been refused. Before he spoke, the orator engaged on his ^^^ * 
side the affections of a public or private audience. They applauded 
his commanding presence, his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his 
gracious smile, his flowing beard, his countenance that painted every 
sensation of the soul, and his gestures tiiat enforced each expression 
of the tongua* In the familiar offices of life he scrupulously adhered 

^ I copy the honourable testimony of Abu Taleb to his family and nephew. Laus 
Deo, qui nos a stirpe Abrahami et semine Ismaelis constituit, et nobis regionem sacram 
dedit, et nos judices hominibiis statuit. Porro Mohammed filius AbdoUahi nepotis 
mei {nepos meus) quo cum [non] ex lequo librabitur e Koraishidis quispiam cui non 
pneponderatui*us est bonitate, et excellenti^ et inteUectfi, et glori&, et acuminei etsi 
opum inops fuerit Cet certe opes umbra transiens sunt et depositum quod reddi debet), 
desiderio Chadijse filiie Chowailedi tenetur, et illavicissim ipsius, quicquid autem dotis 
vice petieritia, ego in me suscipiam (Pocock, Specimen, e septimft parte libri £bn 
Hamduni [p. 171] \ 

^ The private life of Mahomet, from his birth to his mission, is preserved by Abul- 
foda (in Vit. c. 3-7), and the Arabian writers of genuine or apocryphal note, who are 
alleged by Hettinger (Hist. Orient, p. 204-211), Maracci (tom. i. p. 10-14), and Qagnier 
(Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 97-134). 

® Abulfeda, in Vit. c. 65, 66; Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 272-289; the 
best traditions of the person and conversation of the prophet are derived from Ay- 
esha, Ali, and Abu Horaira (G^agnier, tom. ii. p. 267; Ockley's Hist, of the Saracens, 
vol. ii. p. 149), sumamed the Father of a Cat, who died in the year 59 of the Hegira. 



* To the general characteristics of Ma- " and slightly hooked, and the tip of it 

homet's person here recorded by Qibbon, ** seemed to be turned up, but was not so 

it may not be uninteresting to add the " in reality. The mouth was wide, and he 

more particular traits derived from the " had a good set of teeth, and the fore -teeth 

researches of modem orientalists. ** Mo- ** were asunder. His beard rose from the 

•* hammed," says Dr. Sprenger, " was of ** cheek-bones and came down to the 

** middling size, had broad shoulders, a *' collar-bone; he clipped lus mustachios, 

** wide chest, and large bones, and he was " but did not shave them. He stooped, 

" fleshy but not stout. The immoderate " and was slightly humpbacked. His gait 

*' size of his head was partly disguised by ** was careless, and he walked fast but 

" the long locks of hair, which in slight " heavily, as if he were ascending a hill ;• 

'* curls came nearly down to the lobes of ** and if he looked back, he turned his 

" his ears. His oval face, though tawny, " whole body. The mildness of his coim- 

'* was rather fair for an Arab, but neither " tenance gained him the confidence of 

•* pale nor high coloured. The forehead " everyone; but he could not look straight 

'* was broad, and his fine and long, but ** into a man's face; he turned his eyes 

** narrow, eyebrows were separated by a — 

** vein, which you could see throbbing if he • Well'i description, which Agrees in other par- 

« waannirrv ITndftrlontr evelaaheaanM-kled tlculara. differs in this : •• His hand* and feet,' sajrs 

wasa«^. under long eyeiasnesspw-iuea ^^ ^^^ „ ^^^ ,^^^ y^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^.„ ^ 

** bloodshot black eyes through wide-slit m ng^t that bis foot left no maxk behind in tho sand." 

" eyelids. His nose was large, prominent, ~^. 341. 
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to the grave and ceremoDious politeness of his country : his respectful 
attention to the rich and powerful was dignified by his condescension 
and affability to the poorest citizens of Mecca : the frankness of his 
manner concealed the artifice of his views ; and the habits of courtesy 
were imputed to personal friendship or universal benevolence. His 
memory was capacious ax:d retentive : his wit easy and social ; his 
imagination sublime; his judgment clear, rapid, and decisive. He 
pL^ssessed the courage both of thought and action ; and, although his 
designs might gradually expand with his success, the first idea which 
he entertamed of his divine mission bears the stamp of an original 
and superior genius. The son of Abdallah was educated in the 
biv?om of the uoblest race, in the use of the purest dialect of Arabia ;* 
and the fluency of his speech was corrected and enhanced by the 
practice of discreet and seasonable silence. With these powers of 
eli^uence, Mahomet was an illiterate barbarian : his youth had 
never been instructed in the arts of reading and writing ; '^ the com- 

"* Th*>M who believe that Mahomet could read or write are incapable of reading 
what 13 written, with another pen. in the SunL*, or chapters of the Koran, vii. xxix. 
xovi. These text«, and the tradition of the Sonna, are admitted, without doubt, by 
Abulfeda .in Vit. c. 7>. Gagnier ''Xot. ad Abulfed. p. iri\ Pocock (Specimen, 
p. K»l\ Reland (de Religione MohammedicA, p. 266), and Sale (Preliminary Diit- 
coiurse. p. 4*2 ). Mr. White, almost alone, denies the ignorance, to accuse the imposture, 
of the prophet. Uis argiimenta are far from satisfactory. Two short trading journeys 
to the fairs of Syria were surely not sufficient to infuse a science so rare among the 
citizens of Mecca : it was not in the cool, deliberate act of a treaty that Mahomet would 
have dropped the mask ; nor can any concluBion be di-awn from the words of disease and 
delirium. The U-ttere I youth, before he aspired to the prophetic character, must have 
often exercised, in private life, the arts of reading and writing; and his first converts, 
of his own family, would have been the first to detect and upbraid his scandal ous 
hypocrisy ^White's Sermons, p. 203, 21.U, Notes, p. xxx^'i.-xxxviii.).^ 



" usually outwards. On his back he had and upon the authority of traditions. 

** a round, fleshy tumour of the size of a The 90th Sura, adduced by Gibbon in 

*• pigeon's egg ; its furrowed surface was support of his view, is interpreted by 

** covered wiUi hair, and its base was but- Silvestre de Sacy as an argument on the 

** rDimded by black moles. This was con- opposite side (Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscr. 

■* sidered as the seal of his prophetic mis- L. p. 95), and his opinion is supported by 

** sion, at least during the latter part of Weil (p. 46, note 5(>). Moslem authors 

** his career, by his followers, who were so are at variance on the subject. Almost 

** devout that they found a cure for their all the modem writers, and many of the 

** ailings in drinking the water in which old, deny the ability of their prophet to 

" he had bathed; and it must have been read and write; but good authors, espe- 

•* very refreshing, for he pei-spired pro- cially of the Sliiite sect, admit that he 

*' fiiselv, and his skin exhaled a strong could read, though they describe him as 

'* smeli." Life of Mohammed, p. 84. an unskilful penman. The former class 

* Namely both as being a Koreishite, of writers support tlieir opinion by per- 

and as having been suckled five years in verting the texts of the Koran which bear 

the desert by his foster-mother Halymah, upon the subject. "Several instances," 

of the tribe of Banu Sad, which spoke the says Dr. Sprengcr, " in which Mohammed 

purest dialect. Sprenger, p. 77.--S. " did road and write, are recorded by 

^ Modem orientalists are inclined to '* Bokhdri, Nasay, and others. It is, how- 
answer the question whether Mahomet *' ever, certain that he wished to appear 
could read and write in the affirmative. " ignorant in order to raise the elegance of 
The point hinges upon the critical inter- " the composition of the Koran into a 
pretation of certain passages of the Koran, '* miracle " (p. 102;. fhe same wish would 
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men ignorance exempted him from shame or reproach, but he was 
reduced to a narrow circle of existence, and deprived of those faithful 
mirrors which reflect to our mind the minds of sages and heroes. 
Yet the book of nature and of man was open to his view ; and some 
fancy has been indulged in the political and philosophical observa- 
tions which are ascribed to the Arabian travellerJ^ He compares 
the nations and the religions of the earth ; discovers the weakness of 
the Persian and Roman monarchies ; beholds with pity and indigna- 
tion the degeneracy of the times ; and resolves to unite under one 
God and one king the invincible spirit and primitive virtues of the . 
Arabs. Our more accurate inquiry will suggest, that, instead of 
visiting the courts, the camps, the temples of the East, the two 
journeys of Mahomet into Syria were confined to the fairs of Bostra 
and Damascus ; that he was only thirteen years of age when he 
accompanied the caravan of his uncle ; and that his duty compelled 
him to return as soon as he had disposed of the merchandise of 
Cadijah. In these hasty and superficial excursions the eye of genius 
might discern some objects invisible to his grosser companions ; 
some seeds of knowledge might be cast upon a fruitful soil ; but his 
ignorance of the Syriac language must have checked his curiosity ; 
and I cannot perceive in the life or writings of Mahomet that his 
prospect was far extended beyond the limits of the Arabian world. 
From every region of that solitary world the pilgrims of Mecca were 
annually assembled by the calls of devotion and commerce : in the 
free concourse of multitudes, a simple citizen, in his native tongue, 
might study the political state and character of the tribes, the theory 
and practice of the Jews and Christians. Some useful strangers 
might be tempted, or forced, to implore the rights of hospitality ; and 
the enemies of Mahomet have named the Jew, the Persian, and the 
Syrian monk, whom they accuse of lending their secret aid to the 
composition of the Koran.'^ Conversation enriches the understand- 

^^ The Count de Boulainvilliers (Vie de Mahomet, p. 202-228) leads his Arabian 
pupil, like the Telemachus of Fenelou, or the Cyrus of Ramsay. His journey to the 
court of Persia is probably a fiction, nor can I trace the origin of his exclamation, 
*' Lea Grecs sont potirtant des hommos." The two Syrian journeys are expressed by 
almost all the .Arabian writers, both Mahometans and Christians (Qagnier, ad Abulfod. 
p. 10). 

" I am not at leisure to pursue the fables or conjectures which name the strangers 
accused or suspected by the infidels of Mecca (Koran, c. 16, p. 223, c. 35, p. 297, with 
Sale's RemarkB; Pridoaux's Life of Mahomet, p. 22-27; Gagniei*, Not. ad Abulfed. 



doubtless influence the views of the more ger, p. 37). Nor on a general view does 

orthodox Musulman commentators. It it appear probable that a work like the 

may be further remarked that reading Koran, containing frequent references to 

and writing were far from being so rare the Scriptures and other books, should 

among the citizens of Mecca in the time have been composed by "an illiterate 

of M^omet as Gibbon represents (Spren- " barbarian." — S. 
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ing, but solitude is the school of genius ; and the uniformity of a 
work denotes the hand of a single artist. From his earliest youth 
Mahomet was addicted to religious contemplation ; each year, during 
the month of Ramadan, he withdrew from the world and from the 
arms of Cadijah : in the cave of llera, three miles from Mecca/' he 
consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode is not in the 
heavens, but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, under the 
name of Islam^*^ he preached to his family and nation, is compounded 
of an eternal truth and a necessary fiction, That there is only 
ONE God, and that Mahomet is the apostle of God. 

It is the boast of the Jewish apologists, that, while the learned 
nations of antiquity were deluded by the fables of poly- 
theism, their simple ancestors of Palestine preserved the 
knowledge and worship of the true God. The moral attributes of 
Jehovah may not easily be reconciled with the standard of human 
virtue : his metaphysical qualities are darkly expressed ; but each page 
of the Pentateudi and the Prophets is an evidence of his power : the 
unity of his name is inscribed on the first table of the law ; and his 
sanctuary was never defiled by any visible image of the invisible 
essence. After the ruin of the temple, the faith of the Hebrew 
exiles was purified, fixed, and enlightened by the spiritual devotion 
of the synagogue ; and the authority of Mahomet will not justify his 
perpetual reproach that the Jews of Mecca or Medina adored Ezra 
as the son of God.'* But the children of Israel had ceased to be a 
people ; and the religions of the world were guilty, at least in the 
eyes of the prophet, of giving sons, or daughters, or companions to 
the supreme God. In the rude idolatry of the Arabs the crime is 
manifest and audacious : the Sabians are poorly excused by the pre- 
eminence of the first planet, or intelligence, in their celestial hie- 
rarchy ; and in the Magian system the conflict of the two principles 

p. 11, 74; Maracci, torn. ii. p. 400). Eyoxi Prideaux has observed that the trans- 
action must have been secret, and that the scene lay in the heart of Arabia. 

" Abulfeda in Vit. c. 7, p. 16; Oagnier, torn. i. p. 133, 135. The situation of 
Mount Hera is remarked by Abulfeda (Geograph. Arab. p. 4). Tet Mahomet had 
never read of the cave of Egeria, ubi noctumsc Numa constituebat amicsB, of the 
Idocan mount, where Minoa conversed with Jove, &c. 

''* Koran, c. 9, p. 1 53. Al Beidawi, and the other commentators quoted by Sale, 
adhere to the chai^; but I do not understand that it is coloured by the most obscure 
or absurd tradition of the Talmudists. 

* Islam n the verbal noun, or infinitive, to him the object of the dispute. It also 

and Moslim, which has been corrupted into means simply to surrender. In the 

liusalman or Musulman, is the purticiple of Koran it signifies in most instances to do 

the causative form of sabnf which means homage to God, to acknowledge him aa our 

immunity, peace. The signification of absolute Lord, to the exclusion of idols. 

Isidm is therefore to make peace, or to ob- Sometimes, however, it occurs in that 

tain immtrnt/y, either by compact, or by book in its technical meaning, as the namo 

doing homage to the stronger, acknow- of a religion. Sprenger, p. 168.— S. 
ledging his superiority and surrendering 
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betrays the imperfection of the conqueror. The Christians of the 
seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of pa- 
ganism ; their public and private vows were addressed to the relics 
and images that disgraced the temples of the East : the throne of 
the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and 
angels, the objects of popular veneration ; and the Collyridian 
heretics, who flourished in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the 
Virgin Mary with the name and honours of a goddess.*'* The 
mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation appear to contradict the 
principle of the divine unity. In their obvious sense, they introduce 
three equal deities, and transform the man Jesus into the substance 
of the Son of God : "'^ an orthodox commentary will satisfy only a 
believing mind : intemperate curiosity and zeal had torn the veil of 
the sanctuary : and each of the Oriental sects was eager to confess 
that all, except themselves, deserved the reproach of idolatry and 
polytheism. The creed of Mahomet is free from suspicion or 
ambiguity ; and the Koran is a glorious testimony to the unity of 
God. The prophet of Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, 
of stars and planets, on the rational principle that whatever rises 
must set, that whatever is born must die, that whatever is cor- 
ruptible must decay and perish.'^ In the Author of the universe his 
rational enthusiasm confessed and adored an infinite and eternal 
bemg, without form or place, without issue or similitude, present to 
our most secret thoughts, existing by the necessity of his own nature, 
and deriving from himself all moral and intellectual perfection. 
These sublime truths, thus announced in the language of the pro- 
phet,'® are firmly held by his disciples, and defined with metaphysical 
precision by the interpreters of the Koran. A philosophic theist 
might subscribe the popular creed of the Mahometans : '® a creed too 

" Hottinger, Hiat. Orient, p. 225-223. The Collyridian heresy was carried from 
Thrace to Arabia by some women, and the name was borrowed from the xi\\v^$f, or cake, 
which they offered to the goddess. This example, that of Beryllus bishop of Bostra 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. yi. c. 33), and several others, may excuse the reproach, Arabia 
hsreseurn ferax. 

"^ The three gods in the Koran (c. 4, p. 81, c. 5, p. 92) are obviously directed 
against our Catholic mystery : but the Arabic commentators understand them of the 
Father, the Son, and the Virgin Mary, an heretical Trinity, maintained, as it is said, 
by some barbarians at the Council of Nice (Eutych. Annal. tom. i. p. 440). But 
the existence of the Marumites is denied by the candid Beausobre (Hist, de Hani- 
cheisme, tom. 1. p. 532) ; and he derives the mistake from the word Bouah, the Holy 
Ohost, which in some Oriental tongues is of the feminine gender, and is figuratively 
styled the mother of Christ in the gospel of the Nazarenes. 

"" This train of thought is philosophically exemplified in the character of Abraham, 
who opposed in Chaldssa the first introduction of idolatry (Koran, o. 6, p. 106; 
D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 13). 

" See the Koran, particularly the second (p. 30), the fifty-seventh (p. 437), the 
fifty-eighth (p. 441) otiapters, which proclaim the omnipotence of the Creator. 

'» The most orthodox creeds are translated by Pocock (Specimen, p. 274, 284- 
292), Ockley (Hist, of the Saraoena, yol. ii. p. uuaii.-^cy.), Beland (de Religion. 
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sublime perhaps for our present faculties. Whsi object remains for 
the fancy, or even the understanding, when we have abstracted from 
the unknown substance all ideas of time and space, of motion and 
matter, of sensation and reflection ? The first principle of reason and 
revelation was confirmed by the voice of Mahomet : his proselytes, 
from India to Morocco, are distinguished by the name of Unitarians ; 
and the danger of idolatry has been i)revented by the interdiction of 
images. The doctrine of eternal decrees and absolute predestination 
is strictly embraced by the Mahometans ; and they struggle with the 
common difficulties, hoiv to reconcile the prescience of God with the 
freedom and responsibility of man ; how to explain the permission of 
evil under the reign of infinite power and infinite goodness.* 

Moliam. 1. i. p. 7-13), and Chardiu (Voyages en Perse, torn. iv. p. 4-28). The 
great truth, that God U without similitude, is foolishly criticised by Maracci (Alcoran, 
torn. i. jmrt iii. p. 87-94), because he made man after his own image. 



* This sketch of the Ai'abian prophet 
and his doctrines is drawn with too much 
partiality, and requires to be modified by 
the i-csearches and opinions of later in- 
quirei-s. Gibbon was probably led by his 
notion that Mahomet was a "philosophic 
" theiat " to regard Iiim with such evident 
favour. Nothing, however, am be more 
at variance with the prophet's enthu- 
siastic temperament than such a cha- 
racter. His apparently deistical opi- 
nions arose merely from his belief in the 
Mosaic revelation, and his rejection of 
that of Christ. He was thus a deist in 
the sense that any Jew may bo called 
a deist. On this point Sprenger well 
remarks, '* He never could reconcile his 
"notions of God ynth the doctrine of 
" the Trinity and with the divinity of 
" Christ; and he was disgusted with the 
" monkish institutions and sectarian dis- 
' ' putes of the Christians. His creed was : 
" *He is God alone, the eternal God; he 
** has not begotten, and is not begotten; 
" and none is his equal.' Nothing, 
** however, can be more erroneous than 
'* to suppose that Mohammed was, at 
" any period of his early career, a deist. 
** Faith, when once extinct, cannot bo 
" rovive<l ; and it was his enthusiastic 
" faith in inspiration that made him a 
*' prophet " (p. 104). And that Mahomet's 
ideas of God were far from being of that 
abstract nature which might suit a 
" philosophic theist," is evident from 
his ascribing to the Omnipotent ninety- 
nine attributes, thus regarding him as 
a being of the most concrete kind (ib. 
p. 90). 

With regard, again, to the originality 
of Mahomet's doctrines, there is reason 



to think that it was not so complete as 
Gibbon would load us to believe by cha- 
racterizing the Koran as the work " of 
*' a single artist," and by representing Ma- 
homet as cut off from all subsidiary 
Boui*ces in consequence of his inability to 
read. The latter point has been already 
examined; and it now remains to show 
that Mahomet was not without predeces- 
sors, who had not only held the same 
tenets, but oven openly preached them. 
Gibbon admits, indeed, that before Ma- 
homet's time " the most rational of the 
** Arabs acknowledged God's power, though 
"they neglected his worship;" and that 
it was habit rather than conviction that 
still attached them to the relics of idola- 
try (supra, p. 215). But the new creed 
had made still more active advances. 
The Koreisliites ^charged Mahomet with 
taking his whole doctrine from a book 
called the ' Asatyr of the Ancients,' which 
is several times quoted in the Koran, and 
appears to have contained the doctrine of 
the resurrection (Sprenger, p. 100). At 
the fair of Okatz, Qoss hiad preached 
the unity of God before Mahomet assumed 
the prophetic office; and contemporary 
with him was Omayah of Tayef, to whose 
teaching Mahomet allowed that his own 
bore a great similarity (ib. p. 5, 38, 39). 
Zayd the sceptic was another forerunner 
of Mahomet, and his followers were among 
the prophet's first converts (p. 167). 
Sprenger concludes his account of the 
PrsB-Mahometans — or Reformers before 
the Reformation—as follows : — "From 
" the preceding account of early con- 
" verts, and it embraces nearly all those 
" who joined Mohammed during the first 
" six years, it appears that the lead- 
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The God of nature has written his existence on all his works, and 
his law in the heart of man. To restore the knowledge of 
the one, and the practice of the other, has been the real or aposui- of 
pretended aim of the prophets of every age : the liberality lasi W the 
of Mahomet allowed to his predecessors the same credit ^^ *'** 
which he claimed for himself; and the chain of inspiration was pro- 
longed from the fall of Adam to the promulgation of the Koraa*® 
During that period some rays of prophetic light had been imparted to 
one hundred and twenty^four thousand of the elect, discriminated by 
their respective measure of virtue and grace ; three hundred and 
thirteen apostles were sent with a special commission to recall their 
country from idolatry and vice ; one hundred and four volumes have 
been dictated by the Holy Spirit ; and six legislators of transcendent 
brightness have announced to mankind the six successive revelations 
of various rites, but of one immutable religion. The authority and 
station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, rise 
in just gradation above each other ; but whosoever hates or rejects 
any one of the prophets is numbered with the infidels. The writings 
of the patriarchs were extant only in the apocryphal copies of the 
Greeks and Syrians :^^ the conduct of Adam had not entitled him to 
the gratitude or respect of his children ; the seven precepts of Noah 
were observed by an inferior and imperfect class of the proselytes of 

" R(>land, de Relig. Moham. 1. i. p. 17-17; Sale'8 Preliniinai-y Discourse, p. 73- 
76; Voyage de Chaniin, torn. iv. p. 28-37 and 37-47, for the Persian addition, 
*' Ali is the Vicar of God!" Yet the precise number of prophets is not an article olT 
faith. 

•* For the apocryphal books of Adam, see Fabricius. Codex Pseudepigraphus V. T. 
p. 27-29; of Seth, p. 154-157; of tiioch, p. 160-219. But the book of Enoch is 
consecrated, in some measure, by the quotation of the apostle St. Jud.^; and a long 
legendary fragment is alleged by Synoellus and Scaliger.*^ 



** ing men among them held the tenets " sidered as the most distinguished of 

*' which form the basis of the religion of ** their nation, and who acted under all 

'* the Arabic prophet long before he *' circumstances so faithful to the spirit 

'* preached them. They were not his " of the Arabs, that they must be re- 

** toob, but his constituents. He clothed ** garded as their representatives. The 

'* the sentiments which he had in com- " Islam is, therefore, the offspring of the 

" mon with them in poetical language; " spirit of the time, and the voice of the 

*' aud his malady gave divine sanction to " Arabic nation. And it is this which 

" his oracles. Even when he was ac- " made it victorioim, particularly among 

'* knowledged as the messenger of God, " nations whose habits resemble those of 

" Omar had as much or more influence " the Arabs, like the Berbers and Tatars. 

" on the development of the Islam as ** There is, however, no doubt that the 

** Mohammed himself. He sometimes ** Impostor has defiled it by his im- 

" attempted to overrule the convictions " morality and perverseness of mind, and 

'* of these men, but he succeeded in very " that most of the objectionable doctrines 

"few instances. The Islam is not the "are his" (p. 174). — S. 

*' work of Mohammed; it is not the doc- * The whole book has since been re- 

*' trine of the Impostor; it embodies the covered in the Ethiopic language, and 

** faith and sentiments of men who for has been edited and translated by Arch- 

" their talents and virtues must be con- bishop Lawrence, Oxford, 1821. — M. 

VOL. VI. Q 
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the synagogue ;** and the memory of Abraham was obscurely revered 
by the Sabians in his native land of Chaldaea : of the myriads of pro- 
phets, Moses and Christ alone lived and reigned ; and the remnant of 
the inspired writings was comprised in the books of the Old 
and the New Testament. The miraculous story of Moses 
is consecrated and embellished in the Koran ;®^ and the captive Jews 
enjoy the secret revenge of imposing their own belief on the nations 
whose recent creeds they deride. For the author of Christianity, the 
Mahometans are taught by the prophet to entertain a high and mys- 
terious reverence.®* " Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of 
" Mary, is the apostle of God, and his word, which he con- 
" veyed unto Mary, and a Spirit proceeding from him : honourable 
" in this world, and in the world to come ; and one of those who 
" approach near to the presence of God." ®* The wonders of the 
genuine and apocryphal gospels ®^ are profusely heaped on his head ; 
and the Latin church has not disdained to borrow irom the Koran 
the immaculate conception ®' of his virgin mother. Yet Jesus was a 
mere mortal ; and, at the day of judgment, his testimony will serve 
to condemn both the Jews, who reject him as a prophet, and the 
Christians, who adore him as the Son of God. The malice of his 
enemies aspersed his reputation, and conspired against his life ; but 
their intention only was guilty ; a phantom or a criminal was sub- 
stituted on the cross ; and the innocent saint was translated to the 
seventh heaven.®® During six hundred years the Gospel was the 
way of truth and salvation; but the Christians insensibly forgot 

" The BOYen precepts of Noah are explained by Marshazn (Canon. Chronicus, p. 154- 
180), who adopts, on this occasion, the learning and credulity of Selden. 

** The articles of yidam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, &c., in the Biblioth^ue of D'Her- 
belot, are gaily bedecked with the fanciful legends of the Mahometans, wno have built 
on the groundwork of Scripture and the Talmud. 

•* Koran, c. 7, p. 128, Ac, c. 10, p. 1,73, &o.; D'Herbelot, p. 647, &c. 

•* Koran, c. 3, p. 40, c. 4, p. 80; D'Herbelot, p. 399, &c. 

" See the gospel of St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex Apociyphus N. T. 
of Fabricius, who collects t¥e various testimonies concerning it (p. 128-158). It 
was published in Qreek by Cotelier, and in Arabic by Sike, who thinks our present 
copy more recent than Mahomet Yet his quotations agree with the original about 
the speech of Christ in his cradle, his living bu-ds of clay, &c. {Sike, o. i. p. 168, 169, 
a 36, p. 198, 199, c. 40, p. 206; Cotelier, c. 2, p. 160, 161.) 

"^ It is darkly hinted in the Koran (c. 3, p. 39), and more clearly expkined by the 
tradition of the Sonnites (Sale's Note, and Maracci, tom. ii. p. 112). In the xixUi 
century, the immaculate conception was condemned by St. Bernard as a presumptuous 
noTelty (Pra Paolo, Istoriadel Concilio di Trento, 1. ii.). 

** See the Koran, c. 3, v. 53, and c. 4, v. 156, of Maracci's edition. Deus est 
praetantissimus dolose agentium (an odd praise) .... nee crucifixerunt eum, sad 
objecta est eis similitudo: an expression that may suit with the system of the Docetes; 
but the commentators believe (Maracci, tom. ii. p. 113-115, 173; Sale, p. 42, 43, 79) 
that another man, a friend or an enemy, was crucified in the likeness of Jesus; a fable 
which they had read in the gospel of St. Barnabas, and which had been started as earl j 
as the time of Irennus, bv some Ebionite heretics (Beausobrc, Hist, du Manichtfisme, 
tom. ii. p. 25; Mosheim de Beb. Christ, p. 353). 
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both the laws and the example of their founder ; and Mahomet was 
instructed by the Gnostics to accuse the church, as well as the syna- 
gogue, of corrupting the integrity of the sacred text.®® The piety of 
Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assurance of a future Prophet, 
more illustrious than themselves : the evangelic promise'of the Paror 
cletey or Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the name, and accomplished 
in the person, of Mahomet,®^ the greatest and the last of the apostles 
of God. 

The communication of ideas requires a similitude of thought and 
lan^afi^e: the discourse of a philosopher would vibrate 

' Z it* !• • The Koran. 

Without effect on the ear of a peasant; yet how mmute 
is the distance of their understandings, if it be compared with 
the contact of an infinite and a finite mind, with the word of God 
expressed by the tongue or the pen of a mortal ? The inspiration of 
the Hebrew prophets, of the apostles and evangelists of Christ, might 
not be incompatible with the exercise of their reason and memory ; 
and the diversity of their genius is strongly marked in the style and 
composition of the books of the Old and New Testament. But 
Mahomet was content with a character more humble, yet more 
sublime, of a simple editor ; the substance of the Koran,** according 
to himself or his disciples, is uncreated and eternal ; subsisting in the 
essence of the Deity, and inscribed with a pen of light on the table of 
his everlasting decrees. A paper copy, in a volume of silk and gems, 
was brought down to the lowest heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, 
under the Jewish economy, had indeed been despatched on the most 
important errands ; and this trusty messenger successively revealed 
the chapters and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a per- 
petual and perfect measure of the divine will, the fragments of the 
Koran were produced at the discretion of Mahomet ; each revelation 
is suited to the emergencies of his policy or passion ; and all contra- 
diction is removed by the saving maxim that any text of Scripture is 
abrogated or modified by any subsequent passage. The word of God 
and of the apostle was diligently recorded by his disciples on palm- 

*• This chai^ is obscurely urged in the Koran (c. 3, p. 45); but neither Mahomet 
nor his followers are sufficiently versed in languages and criticlBm to give any weight 
or colour to their suspicions. Yet the A nans and Nestorians could relate some 
stories, and the illiterate prophet might listen to the bold assertions of the Ma- 
nicheeaus. See Beausobre, tom. i. p. 291-305. 

•^ Among the prophecies of the Old and New Testament, which are perverted by 
the fraud or ignorance of the Musulmans, thev apply to the prophet the promise of 
the Paraclete, or Comforter, which had been already usurped by the Montanists and 
Manichseans (Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 263, &c.)» and the 
easy change of letters, m^wkurit for ^mseixXtir*!, affords the etymology of the name of 
Mohammed (Maracci, tom. i. part i. p. 15-28). 

** For the Koran, see D'Herbelot, p. 85-88; Maracci, tom. i. in Yit. Mohammed, p. 
32-45; Sale, Prelinunary Discourse, p. 56-70. 

Q 2 
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leaves and the shoulder-bones of mutton; and the pages, without 
order or connection, were cast into a domestic chest in the custody of 
one of his wives. Two years after the death of Mahomet, the sacred 
volume was collected and published by his friend and successor Abu- 
beker :* the work was revised by the caliph Othmau, in the thirtieth 
year of the Ilegira ;^ and the various editions of the Koran assert the 
same miraculous privilege of an uniform and incorruptible text. In 
the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the prophet rests the truth of his 
mission on the merit of his book ; audaciously challenges both men 
and angels to imitate the beauties of a single page ; and presumes to 
assert that God alone could dictate this incomparable performance.^'^ 
This argument is most powerfully addressed to a devout Arabian, 
whose mind is attuned to faith and rapture ; whose ear is delighted 
by the music of sounds ; and whose ignorance is incapable of comparing 
the productions of human gcnius.^^ The harmony and copiousness 
of style will not reach, in a version, the Euroj)ean infidel : he will 
peruse with impatience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, and 
precept, and declamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or au 
idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in 
the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of the Arabian 
missionary; but his loftiest strains must yield to the sublime sim- 
plicity of the book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the same 
country, and in the same language.^^ If the composition of the 

" Koran, c. 17, v. 89. In Sale, p. 235, 236. In Maracci, p. 410.« 

^ Yet a sect of Arabians was persuaded that it might be equalled or surpassed by 

au human pen (Pocock, Specimen, p. 221, &c.); and Maracci (the polemic is too hsLtd 

for the translator) derides the rhyming affectation of the most applauded passage (^tom. 

i. MTt ii. p. 69.7r>). 
** Colloquia (whether real or fabulous) in medift Arabia atque ab Arabibus habita 

(Lowth, de Foesi Hebrseorum Pnolect. xxzii. zxziii. xxxiY. with his Grerman editor 



* Abubeker, at the suggestion of Omar, death of Mahomet, have ever since rent 
gave oixlers for its collection and publica- the Mahometan world. Yet but one 
tion; but the editorial labour was ac- Koran has always been current amongst 
tually performed by Zeid Ibn Th&bit, them; and the consentaneous use of it by 
who had been one of Mahomet's socre- all, up to the present day, is an irrefra- 
taries. He is related to have gathered gable proof that we have now before us 
the text — *' from date-leaves, and tablets the self-same text prepai-ed by the com- 
** of white stone, and from the breasts of mands of that imfortuuate caliph. There 
"men." Weil, p. 348; Calcutta Rev. is probably no other work which has re- 
No. xxxvii. p. 9.- S. mained twelve centuries with so pure a 

^ The recension of Othman has been text. The various readings are wonder- 
handed down to us unaltered. So care- fully few in number, and are chiefly con- 
fully, indeed, has it been preserved, that fined to differences in the vowel points 
there are no variations of importance — we and diacritical signs; but as these marks 
might almost say no variations at all — were invented at a later date, and did not 
nmongst the innumerable copies of the exist at all in the early copies, they can 
Koran scattered throughout the vast hardly be said to affect the text of 0th- 
bounds of the empii'e of Islam. Con- man. Calcutta Review, No. xxxvii. p. 
tending and embittered factions, origin- 11. — S. 

atiug in the murder of Othman himself, ^ Compare von Hammer, Qeschichte 

within a quarter of a century from the der Assassinen, p. 11.— M. 
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Koran exceed the faculties of a man, to what superior intelligence 
should we ascribe the Iliad of Homer, or the Philippics of De- 
mosthenes? In all religions the life of the founder supplies the 
silence of his written revelation : the sayings of Mahomet were so 
many lessons of truth ; his actions so many examples of virtue ; and 
the public and private memorials were preserved by his wives and 
companions. At the end of two hundred years the Sonna^ or oral 
law, was fixed and consecrated by the labours of Al Bochari, who 
discriminated seven thousand two hundred and seventy-five genuine 
traditions, from a mass of three hundred thousand reports of a more 
doubtful or spurious character.** Each day the pious author prayed 
in the temple of Mecca, and performed his ablutions with the water of 
Zemzem : the pages were successively deposited on the pulpit and the 
sepulchre of the apostle ; and the work has been approved by the four 
orthodox sects of the Sonnites.** 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses and of Jesus, had 
been confirmed by many splendid prodigies ; and Mahomet 
was repeatedly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca and 
Medina, to produce a similar evidence of his divine legation ; to call 
down from heaven the angel or the volume of his revelation, to create 
a garden in the desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving 
city. As often as he is pressed by the demands of the Koreish, he 
involves himself in the obscure boast of vision and prophecy, appeals 
to the internal proofs of his doctrine, and- shields himself behind the 
providence of God, who refuses those signs and wonders that would 
depreciate the merit of faith and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. 
But the modest or angry tone of his apologies betrays his weakness 
and vexation ; and these passages of scandal established beyond sus- 
picion the integrity of the Koran.®^ The votaries of Mahomet are 

Micbaelia, Epimetron iv.). Yet Michaelis (p. G7 1-673) has detected many Egyptian 
images, the elephantiasis, pc^yms, Kile, crocodile, &c. The language is ambiguously 
styled Arnhico-Hehrcca. The resemblance of the sister dialects was much more visible 
in their childhood than in their mature age (Michaelis, p. 6812; Schultens, in Preefat. 
Job\* 

« Al Bochari died a.h. 224. See D'Herbelot, p. 208, 416, 827; Gagnier, Not. ad 
Abulfed. c. 19, p. 33. 

*» See, more remarkably, Koran, c. 2, 6, 12, 13, 17. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, 



* The age of the book of Job is still adopted the poetical archaisms of a dia- 

and probably will still be disputed. Po- lect differing from but not less ancient 

senmiiller thus states his own opinion : — than the Hebrew. See Kosenmiiller, 

" Certe serioribus reipublica: temporibus Prolog, on Job, p. 41. The poetry ap- 

" assignandum esse libnmi, suadere Tide- pears to me to belong to a much earlier 

" tur ad Chaldaismum vei^ens sermo." period. — M. 

Yet the observations of Eosegarten, which *> The numbers were much more dis- 

RosenmiiUer has given in a note, and proportionate than these. Out of 600,000 

common reason suggest that this Chal- traditions, Bokhftri found only 4000 to be 

daism may be the native form of a much genuine. Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, vol. 

earlier dialect ; or the Chaldaio may have i. p. 291. — S. 
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more asured than himself of his miraculous gifts ; and their confidence 
and credulity increase as they are farther removed from the time and 
place of his spiritual exploits. They believe or aflSrm that trees went 
forth to meet him ; that he was saluted by stones ; that water gushed 
from bis fingers ; that he fed the hungry, ciu^ the sick, and raised 
the dead ; that a beam groaned to him ; that a camel complained to 
him ; that a shoulder of mutton informed him of its being poisoned ; 
and that both animate and inanimate nature were equally subject to 
the apostle of God.^^ His dream of a nocturnal journey is seriously 
described as a real and corporeal transaction. A mysterious animal, 
the Borak, conveyed him from the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusa- 
lem : with his companion Gabriel he successively ascended the seven 
heavens, and received and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the 
seventh heaven Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed ; he passed 
the veil of unity, approached within two bow-shots of the throne, and 
felt a cold that pierced him to the heart, when his shoulder was 
touched by the hand of God. After this familiar though important 
conversation, he again descended to Jerusalem, remounted the Borak, 
returned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth part of a night the 
journey of many thousand years.'* According to another legend, the 
apostle confounded in a national assembly the malicious challenge of 
the Koreish. Ilis resistless word split asunder the orb of the moon : 
the obedient planet stooped from her station in the sky, accomplished 
the seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted JVbhomet in the 
Arabian tongue, and, suddenly contracting her dimensions, entered at 
the collar, and issued forth through the sleeve, of his shirt.*' The 

p. 18, 19) hns confounded the impostor. Maracci, with a more learned apparatus, hak 
shown that the pomageA which deny his miracles are clear and positive (Alcoran, tom. 
i. part ii. p. 7-12), and those which seem to assert them are ambiguous and insufficient 
(p. 12-22). 

^ See the Specimen Hist. Arabum.. the text of Abulpharagius, p. 1 7 ; the notes of 
Pooook, p. 187-190; D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 76, 77; Voyages de Char- 
din, tom. iv. p. 200-203; Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. p. 22-64) has most laboriously 
oollected and confuted the miracles and prophecies of Mahomet, which, according to 
some writers, amount to three thousand. 

" The nocturnal journey is circumstantially related by Abulfeda (in Vit. Moham- 
med, c. 19, p. 33), who wishes to think it a vision; by Prideaux (p. 31-40), who 
aggravates the abHurditien; and by Qagnier (tom. i. p. 252-343), who declares, from 
the aealous Al Jannabi, that to deny this journey is to disbelieve the Koran. Tet 
the Koran, without naming either heaven, or Jerusalem, or Mecca, has only dropped a 
myiterious hint: Laus illi qui transtulit servum suum ab oratorio Haram ad orato- 
rium remotissimum (Koran, c. 17, v. 1; in Maracci, tom. ii. p. 407; for Sale's version 
is more licentious). A slender basis for the atrial structiu^ of tradition. 

* In the prophetic style, which uses the present or past for the future, Mahomet 
had said, Appropinquavit hora et scissa est lima (Koran, c. 54, v. 1 ; in Maracci, tom. 
IL p. 688). This figure of rhetoric has been converted into a fact, which is said to 
be attested by the most respectable eye-witnesses (Maracci, tom. ii. p. 690). The 
festival is still celebrated by the Persians (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 201); and the legend 
is tediotisly spun out by Oagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 183-2:H), on the Mth, 
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vulgar are amused with these maryellous tales ; but the gravest of the 
Musulman doctors imitate the modesty of their master, and indulge 
a latitude of faith or interpretation. ^°® They might speciously allege, 
that in preaching the religion it was needless to violate the harmony 
of nature ; that a creed unclouded with mystery may be excused from 
miracles ; and that the sword of Mahomet was not less potent than 
the rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety of super- 
stition : a thousand rites of Egyptian origin were interwoven precepu of 
with the essence of the Mosaic law ; and the spirit of the SlJjeMiit- 
Gospel had evaporated in the pageantry of the church. "»8»»^'^ 
The prophet of Mecca was tempted by prejudice, or policy, or 
patriotism, to sanctify the rites of the Arabians, and the custom of 
visiting the holy stone of the Caaba. But the precepts of Mahomet 
himself inculcate a more simple and rational piety : prayer, fasting, 
and alms are the religious duties of a Musulman ; and be is encou- 
raged to hope that prayer will carry him half way to God, fasting 
will bring him to the door of his palace, and alms will gain him 
admittance. ^°^ I. According to the tradition of the nocturnal journey, 
the apostle, m his personal conference with the Deity, was commanded 
to impose on his disciples the daily obligation of fifty prayers. By 
the advice of Moses, he applied for an alleviation of this intolerable 
burden ; the number was gradually reduced to five ; without any dis- 
pensation of business or pleasure, or time or place : the devotion of 
the faithful is repeated at daybreak, at noon, in the afternoon, in the 
evening, and at the first watch of the night ; and in the present decay 
of religious fervour, our travellers are edified by the profound humility 
and attention of the Turks and Persians, Cleanliness is the key of 
prayer : the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, and the body, 
which was practised of old by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the 

as it should Beem, of the credulous Al Jannabi. Tet a Mahometan doctor has ar- 
raigned the credit of the principal witness (apud Pocock, Specimen, p. 187); the best 
interpreters are content with the simple sense of the Koran (Al Beidawi, apud Hot- 
tinger, Hist. Orient. 1. ii. p. H02), and the silence of Abulfeda is worthy of a prince 
and a philosopher.* 

'°® Abulpharagius, in Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 17; and his scepticism is justified in 
the notes of Pocock, p. 190-194, from the purest authorities. 

^^^ The most authentic account of these precepts, pilgrimage, prayer, fasting, alms, 
and ablutions, is extracted from the Peruian and Arabian theologians by Maraoci 
(Prodrom. part iv. p. 9-24), Reland (^iu his excellent treatise de Religione Moham- 
medicA, Utrecht, 1717, p. 67-123), and Cbardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p. 47- 
105). Maracci is a partial accuser; but the jeweller, Chardin, had the eyes of a philo- 
sopher; and Roland, a judicious student, had travelled over the East in his closet at 
Utrecht. The xivth letter of Toumefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. p. 325-360, in 
octavo) describes what he had seen of the religion of the Turks. 



■ Compare Hamaker, Notes to Inc. Auct. Lib. de Exped. Memphidos, p. 62.— M. 
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Koran ; and a permission is formally granted to supply with saiid the 
scarcity of water. The words and attitudes of supplication, as it is 
performed either sitting, or standing, or prostrate on the ground, are 
prescribed by custom or authority ; but the prayer is poured forth in 
diort and fervent ejaculations ; the measure of zeal is not exhausted 
by a tedious liturgy; and each Musulman for his own person is 
invested with the character of a priest Among the theists, who 
reject the use of images, it has been found necessary to restrain the 
wanderings of the fancy, by directing the eye and the thought towards 
a kebla or visible point of the horizon. The prophet was at first 
inclined to gratify the Jews by the choice of Jerusalem ; but he soon 
returned to a more natural partiality ; and five times every day the 
eyes of the nations at Astracan, at Fez, at Delhi, are devoutly 
turned to the holy temple of Mecca.* Yet every spot for the service 
of God is equally pure : the Mahometans indifferently pray in their 
chamber or in the street. As a distinction from the Jews and 
Christians, the Friday in each week is set apart for the useful institu- 
tion of public worship : the people is assembled in the mosch ; and the 
imam, some respectable elder, ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer 
and pronounce the sermon. But the Mahometan religion is destitute 
of priesthood or sacrifice ;** and the independent spirit of fanaticism 
looks down with contempt on the ministers and the slaves of supersti- 
tion. II. The voluntary ^^^ penance of the ascetics, the torment and 

*^ Mnhomet (Sale's Koran, c. 9, p. 1 53) reproaches the Christians with taking their 
priests and monks for their lords, besides Qod. Yet Maracci (Prodromus, part iii. 
p. 69, 7(i) excuses the worship, especially of the pope, and quotes, from the Koran 
Itself, the case of Eblis, or Satan, who was cast from heaven for refusing to adore 
Adam. 

* Mahomet at first granted the Jews p. 212) that "the pilgrimage was achieved, 
many privileges in observing their ancient ** fis at the present hour, by a sacrifice of 
otistomH, and especially their sabbath; and "sheep and camels." The Koran sane- 
he himsolf kupt the fast of ten days with tions sacrifice on this occasion; and Ma- 
which the Jewish year begins. But, when hornet himself, in his last pilgrimage to 
he found himself deceived in his expecta- Mecca, set the example, by ofiering up 
lions of converting them, these privileges with his own hand the sixty -three camels 
were withdniwn. Mecca was substituted which he had brought with him from 
for Jenisaleiu as the /.tr/*//, or quarter to Medina, ordering Ali to do the like with 
which the face is directed during prayer; the thirty -seven which he had brought 
and, in place of the Jewinh fast, that of from Yemen. Weil, Mohammed, p. 294, 
Ramadlian was instituted. Weil, Mo- 317. This ordinance was probably a sort 
hammed, p. 90. — S. of political compromise with the ancient 

»» Mr. Forster (Mahometanism Unveiled, idolatrous rites of Mecca. It may be fur- 

vol. i. p. 416) has severely rebuked Gibbon ther remarked that there were two kinds 

for his inaccuracy in saying that ** the Ma- of pilgrimage, viz. JI(i<ij and Umra. The 

" hometan religion is destitute of priest- rites accompanying them, however, were 

"hood or 8'U'rijlce ;*' but this expression exactly similar — the only distinction being 

must be understood of the ijcner>il practice that the fonner took place only on the 

of the Mahometans. The occasion of the appointed festivals, whilst Uio latter might 

pilgrimage to Mecca formed an exception; be performed all the year round. lb. 

and Uibbon has himself observed {snpro^ p. 290.— S. 
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glory of their lives, was odious to a prophet who censured in his com- 
panions a rash vow of abstaining from flesh, and women, and sleep ; 
and firmly declared that he would suffer no monks in his religion.' °* 
Yet he instituted, in each year, a fast of thirty days ; and strenuously 
recommended the observance as a discipline which purifies the soul 
and subdues the body, as a salutary exercise of obedience to the will 
of God and his apostle. During the month of Ramadan, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, the Musulman abstains from eating, 
and drinking, and women, and baths, and perfumes ; from all nourish- 
ment that can restore his strength, from all pleasure that can gratify 
his senses. In the revolution of the lunar year, the Ramadan coin- 
cides, by turns, with the winter cold and the summer heat ; and the 
patient martyr, without assuaging his thirst with a drop of water, must 
expect the close of a tedious and sultry day. The interdiction of 
wine, peculiar to some orders of priests or hermits, is converted by 
Mahomet alone into a positive and general law ;'^^ and a considerable 
portion of the globe has abjured, at his command, the use of that 
salutary, though dangerous, liquor. These painful restraints are, 
doubtless, infringed by the libertine, and eluded by the hypocrite ; 
but the legislator, by whom they are enacted, cannot surely be accused 
of alluring his proselytes by the indulgence of their sensual appetites.* 
III. The charity of the Mahometans descends to the animal creation ; 
and the Koran repeatedly inculcates, not as a merit, but as a strict 
and indispensable duty, the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. 
Mahomet, perhaps, is the only lawgiver who has defined the precise 
measure of charity : the standard may vary with the degree and nature 
of property, as it consists either in money, in com or cattle, in fruits 
or merchandise : but the Musulman does not accomplish the law, 
unless he bestows a tenth of his revenue ; and if his conscience accuses 
him of fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the idea of restitution, is 
enlarged to sififth?^^ Benevolence is the foundation of justice, since 

'*" Koran, c. 5, p. 94, and Sale's note, which refers to the authority of Jallaloddin 
and Al Beidawi. D'Herbelot declares that Mahomet condemned la vie rdigieme^ and 
that the first swarms of fakirs, dervises, &c., did not appear till after the year 300 of 
the Hegira (Biblioth. Orient, p. 292, 718). 

'^ See the double prohibition (Koran, c. 2, p. 25, c. 5, p. 94); the one in the style 
of a legislator, the other in that of a fanatic. The public and private motives of Ma- 
homet are investigated by Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 62-64) and Sale (Preliminary 
Discourse, p. 124). 

'"* The jealousy of Maracci (Prodromus, part iv. p. 33) prompts him to enumerate 
the more liberal alms of the Catholics of Rome. Fifteen great hospitals are open to 
many thousand patients and pilgrims; fifteen hundred maidens are annually por- 



• Forster pomts out the inconsistency " indulgence of their darling passions in 

of this passage with the one on p. 282: — *' this world and the next." Mahometan- 

" His voice invited the Arabs to freedom ism Unveiled, vol. ii. p. 498. — S. 
" and victory, to arms and rapine, to the 
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we are forbid to injure those whom we are bound to assist A prophet 
may reveal the secrets of heaven and of fiiturity : but in his moral 
precepts he can only repeat the lessons of our own hearts. 

The two articles of belief, and the four practical duties,* of Islam, 
are guarded by rewards and punishments ; and the faith of 
the Musulman is devoutly fixed on the event of the judgment 
and the last day. The prophet has not presumed to determine the 
moment of that awful catastrophe, though he darkly announces the 
signs, both in heaven and earth, which will precede the universal dis- 
solution, when life shall be destroyed, and the order of creation shall 
be confounded in the primitive chaos. At the blast of the trumpet 
new worlds will start into being ; angels, genii, and men will arise 
from the dead, and the human soul will ag^n be united to the body. 
The doctrine of the resurrection was first entertained by the Egyp- 
tians ; ^^* and their mummies were embalmed, their pyramids were 
constructed, to preserve the ancient mansion of the soul during a 
period of three thousand years. But the attempt is partial and 
unavailing ; and it is with a more philosophic spirit that Mahomet 
relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, whose word can re-animate 
the breathless clay, and collect the innumerable atoms that no longer 
retain their form or substance.^®' The intermediate state of the soul 
it is hard to decide ; and those who most firmly believe her immaterial 
nature, arc at a loss to understand how she can think or act without 
the agency of the organs of sense. 

The re-union of the soul and body will be followed by the final 
Hell and judgment of mankind; and in his copy of the Magian 
P*^**^- picture, the prophet has too faithfully represented the forms 
of proceeding, and even the slow and successive operations, of an 
earthly tribunal. By his intolerant adversaries he is upbraided for 
extending, even to themselves, the hope of salvation ; for asserting the 
blackest heresy, that every man who believes in God, and accom- 

tioned; fifty-six charity-schoola are founded for both sexes; one hundred and twenty 
confraternities relievo the wants of their brethren, Ac. The benevolence of London 
IB still more extensive; but I am afraid that much more is to be ascribed to the 
humanity than to the religion of the people. 

^ See Herodotus (1. ii. c. 123) and our learned countryman Sir John Marsham 
(Canon. Chronicus, p. 46). The'AJnj of the same writer (p. 254-274) is an elaborate 
sketch of the infernal regions, as they were painted by the fancy of the Egyptians and 
Greeks, of the poets and philosophers of antiquity. 

^^ The Koran (c. 2, p. 259, &c.; of Sale, p. 32; of Maracci, p. 97) relates an inge- 
nious miracle, which satisfied the curiosity and confirmed the faith of Abraham. 



* The four practical duties are prayer, though he has omitted it in the preceding 

£uting, alms, and pilgrimage. Weil, Mo- enumeration of the ordinary and constant 

hammed, p. 288, note. It is here obvious duties of a Musulman. — S. 
that Oibbon had not overlooked the last, 
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plishes good works, may expect in the last day a favourable sentence. 
Such rational indifference is ill adapted to the character of a fanatic ; 
nor is it probable that a messenger from heaven should depreciate 
the value and necessity of his own revelation. In the idiom of the 
Koran/^® the belief of God is inseparable from that of Mahomet : the 
good works are those which he has enjoined ; and the two qualifica- 
tions imply the profession of Islam, to which all nations and all sects 
are equally invited. Their spiritual blindness, though excused by 
ignorance and crowned with virtue, will be scourged with everlasting 
torments ; and the tears which Mahomet shed over the tomb of his 
mother, for whom he was forbidden to pray, display a striking con- 
trast of humanity and enthusiasmJ"^ The doom of the infidels is 
common : the measure of their guilt and punishment is determined 
by the degree of evidence which they have rejected, by the magnitude 
of the errors which they have entertained : the eternal mansions of 
the Christians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Magians, and the idolaters 
are sunk below each other in the abyss ; and the lowest hell is reserved 
for the faithless hypocrites who have assumed the mask of religion. 
After the greater part of mankind has been condemned for their 
opinions, the true believers only will be judged by their actions. The 
good and evil of each Musulman will be accurately weighed in a real 
or allegorical balance ; and a singular mode of compensation will be 
allowed for the payment of injuries : the aggressor will refund an 
equivalent of his own good actions, for the benefit of the person whom 
he has wronged ; and if he should be destitute of any moral property, 
the weight of his sins will be loaded with an adequate share of the 
demerits of the sufferer. According as the shares of guilt or virtue 
shall preponderate, the sentence will be pronounced, and all, without 
distinction, will pass over the sharp and perilous bridge of the abyss ; 
but the innocent, treading in the footsteps of Mahomet, will gloriously 
enter the gates of paradise, while the guilty will fall into the first and 
mildest of the seven hells. The term of expiation will vary from nine 
hundred to seven thousand years; but the prophet has judiciously 
promised that all his disciples, whatever may be their sins, shall be 
saved, by their own faith and his intercession, from eternal damna- 
tion. It is not surprising that superstition should act most powerfully 



^^ The candid Reland has demonatrated that Mahomet damns all unbelievers (de 
Religione Moham. p. 128-142); that devils wiU not be finally saved (p. 196-199); that 
paradise will not soieiy consist of corporeal delights (p. 199-205); and that women's 
souls are immortal (p. 205-209). 

*" Al Beidawi, apud Sale, Koran, c. 9, p. 164. The refusal to pray for an unbe- 
lieving kindred is justified, according to Mahomet, by the duty of a prophet, and the 
example of Abraham, who reprobated his own father as an enemy of Qod. Yet Abra- 
ham (he adds, o. 9, v. 116; Maracci, tom. ii. p. 317) fait sane pius, mitis. 
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on the fears of her votaries, since the human fancy can paint with 
more energy the misery than the bliss of a future life. With the two 
simple elements of darkness and fire we create a sensation of pain, 
which may be aggravated to an infinite degree by the idea of endless 
duration. But the same idea operates ^-ith an opposite efi^ct on the 
continuity of pleasure ; and too much of our present enjoyments is 
obtained from the relief, or the comparison, of evil. It is natural 
enough that an Arabian prophet should dwell with rapture on the 
groves, the fountains, and the rivers of paradise ; but instead of 
inspiring the blessed inhabitants with a liberal taste for harmony and 
science, conversation and friendship, he idly celebrates the pearls and 
diamonds, the robes of silk, palaces of marble, dishes of gold, rich 
wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, and the whole train of 
sensual and costly luxury, which becomes insipid to the owner, even 
in the short period of this mortal life. Seventy-two Houris, or black- 
eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, and 
exquisite sensibility, will be created for the use of the meanest 
believer ; a moment of pleasure will be prolonged to a thousand years, 
and his faculties will be increased an hundred fold, to render him 
worthy of his felicity. Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the gates 
of heaven will be open to both sexes ; but Mahomet has not specified 
the male companions of the female elect, lest he should either alarm 
the jealousy of their former husbands, or disturb their felicity by the 
suspicion of an everlasting marriage. This image of a carnal paradise 
has provoked the indignation, perhaps the envy, of the monks : they 
declaim against the impure religion of Mahomet ; and his modest 
apologists arc driven to the poor excuse of figures and allegories. 
But the sounder and more consistent party adhere, without shame, to 
the literal interpretation of the Koran : useless would be the resurrec- 
tion of the body, unless it were restored to the possession and exercise 
of its worthiest faculties ; and the union of sensual and intellectual 
enjoyment is requisite to complete the happiness of the double animal, 
the perfect man. Yet the joys of the Mahometan paradise will not 
be confined to the indulgence of luxury and appetite ; and the prophet 
has expressly declared that all meaner happiness will be forgotten 
and despised by the saints and martyrs, who shall be admitted to the 
beatitude of the divine vision." ° 

"• For the day of judgment. beU, pai-adiae, &c., coDRult the Koran (c. 2, v. 25 c 
56, 78, Ac), with Maracci's virulent but learned refutation (in his notes, and in the 
ProdromuB, port iv. p. 78, 120, 122, &c.); D'Herbelot (Bibliothftque Oriontale, p. 368 
375k Reland ^p. ^7-61); and Sole (p. 70-100). The original ideas of the Magi ari 
dapkly and doubtfully explored by their apologist Dr. Hyde (Hist. Religionis Per- 
jwrum, c. 33, p. 402-412, Oxon. 1760). In the article of Mahomet, Bayle has shown 
how indifferently wit and philosophy supply the absence of genuine information. 
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The first and most arduous conquests of Mahomet ^^* were those of 
his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his friend ;^^^ since he Mahomet 
presented himself as a prophet to those who were most con- ^^^^ *^ 
versant with his infirmities as a man. Yet Cadijah believed -^-^^o*- 
the words, and cherished the glory, of her husband ; the obsequious 

'" Jiefore I enter on the history of the prophet, it is incumbent on me to produce 
my evidence. The Latin, French, and English versions of the Koran are preceded by 
historical discourses, and the three ti*anslators, Maracci (torn. i. p. 10-32), Savary 
(torn. i. p. 1-248), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 3 ?-56), had accurately studied 
the language and character of their author. Two professed Lives of Mahomet have 
been composed by Dr. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, seventh edition, Loudon, 1718, in 
octavo) and the Count de Boulainvilliers ( Vie de Mahomed, Londi'es, 1730, in octavo); 
but the adverse wish of finding an impostor or a hero has too often corrupted the 
learning of the Doctor and the ingeuuity of the Count. The article in D'Herbelot 
(Biblioth. Orient, p. 598-603) is chiefly drawn from Novairi and Mirkond; but the 
best and most authentic of our guides is M. Gagnier, a Frenchman by birth, and pro- 
fessor at Oxford uf the Oriental tongues. In two elaborate works (^Ismael Abulfeda 
de Vita et Rebus gestis Mohammedis, &c., Latine vertit, Praefatione et Notis illustravit 
Johannes Gkignier, Oxon. 1723, in folio; La Vie de Mahomet tittduite et compile de 
TAlcoi-an, des Traditions Authentiques de la Sonna et des meilleurs Auteurs Arabea, 
Amsterdam, 1748. 3 vols, in 12mo.) he has interpreted, illustrated, and supplied the 
Arabic text of Abulfeda and Al Jannabi; the first an enlightened prince, who reigned 
at Hamah, in Syria, a.d. 1310-1332 (see Gagnier, Pnefat. ad Abulfed.); the second a 
credulous doctor, who visited Mecca a.d. 1556. (D'Herbelot, p. 397; Gagnier, toml 
iii. p. 209, 210.) These are my general vouchers, and the inquisitive reader may 
follow the order of time aud the division of chapters. Yet I must observe that both 
Abulfeda and Al Jannabi are modem historians, and that they cannot appeal to any 
writers of the first century of the Hegira.'* 

"' After the Greeks, Prideaux (p. 8) discloses the secret doubts of the wife of Ma- 
homet. As if he had been a privy counsellor of the prophet, Boulainvilliers (p. 272, 
&c.) unfolds the sublime and patriotic views of Cadijah and the first disciples. 

* The original materials for a Life of mitted along with them. It is possible 

Mahomet are— L The Koran. II. The that some of them may have been com- 

traditions of Mahomet's followers. III. mitted to writing in Mahomet's lifetime; 

Some poetical works. IV. The earliest but the first foi*mal collection of them 

Arabian biographies of the prophet. was made about a century after his death, 

L The Koran, respecting the general by command of the Caliph Omar II. 

integrity aud authenticity of which Ori- They multiplied rapidly; and it is said 

ental scholars are agreed, is the great that the books of the historian Bokh&ri — 

storehouse for the opinions and character who died only about two centuries after 

of Mahomet; but the events of his out- Mahomet — which consisted chiefly of these 

ward life, and their connection, are de- traditions, fiUed six hundred boxes, each 

rived almost entirely from tradition. a load for two men. The most important 

II. After Mahomet's death, such of his among these collections are the six canon- 
followers as had been much about hi:) ical ones of the Sunnies and four of the 
person ( Ashdbf " companions "; were sur- Shiahs. The former were compiled under 
rounded by pupils who had not seen and the influence of the Abasside caliphs, and 
conversed with him, but who were de- were begun in the reign of Al Mfiimdn. The 
sirous of acquiring information from those Shiahs were somewhat later, and are far 
who had enjoyed that advantage. This less trustworthy than the Sunnies, being 
second generation, who were called Tabiys composed with the party view of sup- 
( 7a6ta/i, " successors " j, transmitted in porting the claims of Ali and his descend- 
tum to others the information thus ac- ants to supreme power, 
quired. Gi'eat care was employed in com- III. Some extant Arabic poems were 
paring and sifting these traditions, which probably composed by Mahomet "s con- 
were derived from various and often die- temporaries. They are of much value, as 
tant sources ; and, as a guarantee of au- adding confirmatiou to the corresponding 
thenticity, the name of the person on traditions; but there are no facts in the 
whose authority they rested was trans- prophet's life the proof of which depends 
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and affectionate Zeid was tempted by the prospect of freedom ; the 
illustrious Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, embraced the sentiments of his 
cousin with the spirit of a youthful hero ; and the wealth, the modera- 
tion, the veracity of Abubeker,* confirmed the religion of the prophet 



upon these historical remains. Although, 
therefore, they are valuable because con- 
^rmatory of tradition, their practical 
bearing upon the biographical elements 
of the prophet's life is not of so much 
interest as might have been expected. 
They desei*ve, indeed, deep attention, as 
the earliest literary remains of a period 
which contained the germ of such mighty 
events, but they give us little new insight 
into the history or character of Mahomet. 
(Calcutta Review, No. xxxvii. p. GO.) 

IV. It seems that regular biographies 
of Mahomet began to be composed towards 
the end of the first or early in the second 
century of the Hegira; but the earliest 
biographical writers, whose works are ex- 
tant more or less in their original state, 
are — 1. Ibn Ishftc; 2. Ibn HishAm; 8. 
Wackidi and his secretary; 4. Tabari. — 

1. Ibn Ishac, a Tabiy, died a.h. 151 (a.d. 
768). His work, which was composed for 
the caliph Al Mansilr, enjoys a high repu- 
tation among the Moslems; and its state- 
ments have been incorporated into most 
of the subsequent biographies of the pro- 
phet. Dr. Sprenger, however (p. 09), 
though hardly, perhaj)S, on sufficient 
grounds, regards him as little trust- 
worthy, and doubts whether his book has 
come down to us in its original form. — 

2. Ibn Ish&c was succeeded by Ibn HishcLm 
(died A. II. 213 — a.d. 828), whose work, 
still extant, is founded on that of his 
predecessor, but bears the reputation of 
being still less trustworthy. — 3. WAckidi, 
bom at Medina about A.ii. 129, compiled 
several books relating to Mahomet, but 
no work of his has come down to us in its 
original form. The fruits of his researches 
were, however, collected into fifteen large 
quarto volumes by his secretary Moham- 
med Ibn Saad. The first of these, con- 
taining the Sirat or biography of Mahomet, 
mcluding accounts of his companions, has 
been preserved in its genuine form, and 
is one of the best sources of information 
respecting the prophet. This valuable 
work was discovered by Dr. Sprenger at 
Cawnpore. Dr. Sprenger observes that 
" this is by far the best biography of the 
" Arabic prophet, but, being rare, it has 
" never been used by an European scholar. 
'* The veracity and knowledge of the 
" author have never been impugned by 
" his oontemporaries, nor by good early 
" writers." It is generally quoted under 



the name of * Wackidi,* probably for the 
sake of brevity. The carefully coUected 
traditions of W&ckidi must not he con- 
founded with the romances of the eighth 
century which bear the same name, and 
which form the basis of Ockiey's work. — 
4. Tabari, the most celebrated of all the 
Arabic historians, died a.h. 310 (a.d. 929). 
A short account of this writer is given by 
Gibbon himself (ch. li. note 11). Tabari 
wrote an account both of Mahomet's life 
and of the progpi-ess of Islam. The latter 
has long been known; and a portion of it, 
in the original Arabic, was published, with 
a Liatin translation, by Kosegarten in 1831 . 
But the earlier part, relating to Mahomet, 
could be read only in an untrustworthy 
Persian translation even so late as 18ol, 
when Dr. Sprenger published his Life of 
Mahomet. It has, however, been subse- 
quently discovered in the original language 
by that gentleman during his mission by 
the Indian Qovemment to search the native 
libraries of Lucknow. To Dr. Sprenger, 
therefore, belongs the honour of having 
discovered two of the most valuable works 
respecting the history of Mahomet. 

But even the most authentic traditions 
respecting Mahomet have been corrupted 
by superatition, faction, and other causes; 
aud it is hardly necessary to say that a 
European ^Titer must exercise the most 
careful and discriminating criticism in the 
use of them. Inattention to this point is 
the defect of Gagnier's otherwise excellent 
work. 

The later Arabic biographers of Ma- 
homet are entitled to no credit as inde- 
pendent authorities. They could add no 
true information, but they often add 
many spurious traditions and fabricated 
stories of later days. Hence such a writer 
as Abulfeda, whom Gibbon frequently 
quotes, is of no value as an authority. 

The best recent biographies of Mahomet 
by Europeans are Dr. Sprenger *s Life of 
Mohammed from original sources, Allahap 
bad, 1851, and Dr. Weil's Mohammed der 
Prophet, Stuttgart, 1843. Dr. Sprenger's 
Life (part i.) only goes down to the flight 
from Mecca, but it is a very valuable con- 
tribution to Oriental literature, and haa 
been of great service to the Eklitor of thia 
work. — S. 

" Abubeker, or, more properly, Abu 
Bakr, literally, *' the father of the virgin " 
called because his daughter Ayesha 
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whom he was destined to succeed. By his persuasion ten of the 
most respectable citizens of Mecca were introduced to the private 
lessons of Islam ;'they yielded to the voice of reason and enthusiasm ; 
they repeated the fundamental creed, " There is but one God, and 
" Mahomet is the apostle of God ;" and their faith, even in this life, 
was rewarded with riches and honours, with the command of armies 
and the government of kingdoms. Three years were silently em- 
ployed in the conversion of fourteen proselytes, the first-fruits of his 
mission ; but in the fourth year he assumed the prophetic office, and, 
resolving to impart to his family the light of divine truth, he prepared 
a banquet, a lamb, as it is said, and a bowl of milk, for the entertain- 
ment of forty guests of the race of Hashem. " Friends and kins- 
" men," said Mahomet to the assembly, " I ofler you, and I alone 
" can ofler, the most precious of gifts, the treasures of this world and 
'^ of the world to come. God has commanded mc to call you to his 
" service. Who among you will support my burden ? Who among 
" you will be my companion and my vizir?" ^^^ No answer was 
returned, till the silence of astonishment, and doubt, and contempt 
was at length broken by the impatient courage of Ali, a youth in the 
fourteenth year of his age. " O prophet, I am the man : whosoever 
'^ rises against thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break 
" his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be thy vizur over 
" them." Mahomet accepted his offer with transport, and Abu 
Taleb was ironically exhorted to respect the superior dignity of his 
son. In a more serious tone, the father of Ali advised his nephew to 
relinquish his impracticable design. " Spare your remonstrances," 
replied the intrepid fanatic to his uncle and benefactor ; " if they 
" should place the sun on my right hand, and the moon on my left, 
" they should not divert me from my course." He persevered ten 
years in the exercise of his mission ; and the religion which has over- 
spread the East and the West advanced with a slow and painfid progress 

. "^ Vczints, portitor, bajttius, onus f evens : and thia plebeian name was transferred by 
an apt metaphor to the pillars of the state (Qagnier, Not. ad Abulfed. p. 19). I 
endeavour to preserve the Arabian idiom, as far as I can feel it myself in a Latin or 
French translation. 

was the only maiden whom Mahomet mar- ** career; and he did more for the succem 
ried — was a wealthy merchant of the " of Islam than the prophet himself. 
Taym &mily, much respected for his " His having joined Mohanmied lent re- 
benevolence and straightforward dealing. ** spectability to his cause; he spent 
He was one of the first to accept the mis- ** seven-eighths of his property, which 
sion of the prophet, and is said to have " amoimteid to 40,000 dirhams, or a thou- 
believed in the unity of Ood before that " sand pounds, when he embraced the new 
event. " The faith of Abu Bakr," says " faith, towards its promotion at Mecca, 
Dr. Sprenger, "is in my opinion the " and he continued the same course of 
*' greatest guarantee of the sincerity of " Uberality at Medina" (p. 171).— S. 
" Mohammed at the beginning of his 
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within the walls of Mecxia. Yet Mahomet enjoyed the satisfaction 
of beholding the increase of his infant congregation of Unitarians, who 
revered him as a prophet, and to whom he seasonably dispensed the 
spiritual nourishment of the Koran. The number of proselytes may 
be esteemed by the absence of eighty-three men and eighteen women, 
who retired to ^l^^thiopia in the seventh year of his mission ;* and his 
party was fortified by the timely conversion of his uncle Ilamza, and 
of the fierce and inflexible Omar, who signalised in the cause of 
Islam the same zeal which he had exerted for its destruction. Nor 
was the charity of Mahomet confined to the tribe of Koreish, or the 
precincts of Mecca : on solemn festivals, in the days of pilgrimage, 
he frequented the Caaba, accosted the strangers of every tribe, and 
urged, both in private converse and public discourse, the belief and 
worship of a sole Deity. Conscious of his reason and of his weak- 
ness, he asserted the liberty of conscience, and disclaimed the use 
of religious violence: ^^* but he called the Arabs to repentance, 
and conjured them to remember the ancient idolaters of Ad and 
Thamud, whom the divine justice had swept away from the face of the 
earth. ^^^ 

The people of Mecca were hardened in their unbelief by superstition 
uoppoBcd and envy. The elders of the city, the uncles of the prophet, 
^^,^, afibcted to despise the presumption of an orphan, the re- 
Aj>. 613-622; former of his country: the pious orations of Mahomet in 
the Caaba were answered by the clamours of Abu Taleb. " Citizens 
" and pilgrims, listen not to the tempter, hearken not to his impious 
" noveltiea Stand fast in the worship of Al Lata and Al Uzzah." 
Yet the son of Abdallah was ever dear to the aged chief: and he 
protected the fame and person of his nephew against the assaults of 
the Koreishites, who had long been jealous of the pre-eminence of 

"* The pastjages of the Koran in behalf of toleration are strong and numerous: c. 2, 
V. 2.^7. 0. 16, l.:9, c. 17, 54, c. 45, 15, c. 50, 39, c. 88, 21, &c., with the notes of 
Haracci and Sale. This character alone may generally decide the doubts of tlie learned, 
whether a chapter was reveided at Mecca or Medina. 

'** See the Koran (passim, and especially c. 7, p. 123, 124, &c.), and the tradition 
of the Arabs ( Pocock, Specimen, p. 35-37). The caverns of the tribe of Thamud, 
fit for men of the ordinary stature, were shown in the midway between Medina and 
Dam<iHcus (Abulfed. Arabioe Descript. p. 43, 44), and may be pnibably ascribed to the 
Troglodytes of the primitive world (Michaelis, ad Lowth de Pocsi Hebrecor. p. 131- 
134; RtKsherches sur les Egyptiens, torn. ii. p. 48, Ac). 



' There were tico emigrations to Abys- in the seventh year of the mission, and is 

sinia. The first was in the fifth year of the one mci.tioned in the text. Omar 

the prophet's mission, when twelve men had been converted in the preceding year, 

and four women emigrated. They re- the sixth of the mission; and aft^r his 

tiumed to Mecca in the course of the same conversion the number of the faithful 

year upon hearing that a reconciliation wa3 almost immediately doubled. Spren- 

had taken place between the prophet and ger, p. 182-189.— S. 
his enemies. The second emigration was 
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the family of Hashem.* Their malice was coloured with the pre- 
tence of religion : in the age of Job the crime of impiety was 
punished by the Arabian magistrate;"* and Mahomet was guilty 
of deserting and denying the national deities. But so loose was the 
policy of Mecca, that the leaders of the Koreish, instead of accusing 
a criminal, were compelled to employ the measures of persuasion or 
violence. They repeatedly addressed Abu Taleb in the style of re^ 
proach and menace. " Thy nephew reviles our religion ; he accuses 
*' our wise forefathers of ignorance and folly ; silence him quickly, 
^' lest he kindle tumult and discord in the city. If he persevere, we 
^' shall draw our swords against him and his adherents, and thou wilt 
" be responsible for the blood of thy fellow-citizena" The weight 
and moderation of Abu Taleb eluded the violence of religious faction ; 
the most helpless or timid of the disciples retired to Ethiopia, and the 
prophet withdrew himself to various places of strength in the town 
and country.^ As he was still supported by his family, the rest of 
the tribe of Koreish engaged themselves to renounce all intercourse 
with the children of Hashem — neither to buy nor sell, neither to 
marry nor to give in marriage, but to pursue them with implacable 
enmity, till they should deliver the person of Mahomet to the justice 
of the gods. The decree was suspended in the Caaba before the eyes 
of the nation : the messengers of the Koreish pursued the Musulman 
exiles in the heart of Africa ; they besieged the prophet and his most 
faithful followers, intercepted their water, and inflamed their mutual 
animosity by the retaliation of injuries and insulta A doubtful truce 
restored the appearances of concord, till the death of Abu Taleb 
abandoned Mahomet to the power of his enemies, at the moment 
when he was deprived of his domestic comforts by the loss of his 
faithful and generous Cadijah. Abu Sophian, the chief of the branch 
of Ommiyah, succeeded to the principality of the republic of Mecca. 
A zealous votary of the idols, a mortal foe of the line of Hashem, he 
convened an assembly of the Koreishites and their allies to decide 
the fate of the apostle. His imprisonment might provoke the despair 
of his enthusiasm ; and the exile of an eloquent and popular fanatic 

'" In the time of Job the crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian magistrate 
(c. 31, V. 26, 27, 28). I blush for a respectable prelate (de Poesi Hebrseorum, 
p. 650, 651, edit. Michaelis; and letter of a late professor in the university of O^Ubrd, 
p. 15-53), who justifies and applauds this patriarchal inquisition. 



* On one occasion Mahomet narrowly defile near Mecca, in which he seems to 

escaped being strangled in the Caaba; and have spent nearly three years, often in 

Abu Bekr, who came to his aid, was want of the necessaries of life, and obliged 

beaten with sandals tiU his nose was to change his bed every night for fear of 

flattened. Weil, p. 56. — S. being surprised by assassins. Weil, p. 63, 

^ Especially to a fortress or castle in a — S. 
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would diflfuse the mischief through the proTinces of Anbea. His 
death was resolved ; and they agreed that a sword from each tribe 
should be buried in his heart, to divide the eiiilt of his blood, and 

baffle the vengeance of the Hashemites. An angel or a spy 
Axun'M^oca. rcvcalcd their conspiracy, and flight was the only resource 

of Mahomet.^' At the dead of night, accompanied by his 
friend Abubeker, he silently escaped from his house : the ajgaabins 
watchcil at the door ; but they were deceived by the figure of Ali, 
who repcised on the bed, and was covered with the green vestment, of 
the apostle. The Koreish respected the piety of the heroic youth ; 
but some verses of Ali, which are still extant, exhibit an interesting 
picture of his anxiety, his tenderness, and his religious confidence, 
llirce days Mahomet and his companion were concealed in the cave 
of I'lior, at the distance of a league from Mecca ; and in the close o. 
each evening they received from the son and daughter of Abubeker 
a secret supply of intelligence and food. The diligence of the Koreish 
explored every haunt in the neighbourhood of the city : they arrived 
at the entrance of the cavern ; but the providential deceit of a spider's 
web and a pigeon's nest is supposed to convince them that the place 
was solitary and inviolate.* " We are only two," said the trembling 
Abubeker. ** There is a third," replied the prophet ; " it is God 
** himself." No sooner was the pursuit abated than the two fugitives 
issued from the rock and mounted their camels: on the road to 
Medina they were overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish ; they 
redeemed themselves with prayers and promises from their hands. In 
this eventful moment the lance of an Arab might have changed the 
history of the world. The flight of the prophet from Mecca to Me- 
dina has fixed the memorable aera of the Hegira^^^^ which, at the end 
of twelve centuries, still discriminates the lunar years of tlie Mahometan 
nations.^** 

The religion of the Koran might have perished in its cradle had 
not Medina embraced with faith and reverence the holy outcasts of 

'" D'Horbolot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 445. He quotes a particular history of the flight 
of Maliomot. 

"" The H('(jira was instituted by Omar, the second caliph, in imitation of the aera of 
the martyrs of the Christians (D'Herbelot, p. 444); and properly commenced sixty- 
etght days before the flight of Mahomet, witn the first of Moharren, or first day of 
that Arabian year, which coincides with Friday, July IGth, a.d. 622 (Abulfeda, Vit. 
Moham. c. 22, 2:J, p. 45-50; and Qreaves's edition of Ullug Beg's Epochal Arabum, 
&o., c. l,p. 8, 10, &c.). 

"• Mahomet's life, from his mission to the Hegira, maybe found in Abulfeda (p. 14- 
45) and Oagnier (tom. i. p. 134-251, 342-383). The legend from p. 187-234 is vouched 
by Al Jaunabi, and disdained by Abulfeda. 



* Aroording to another legrad, which entrance of the carem, at the command of 
is lem known, a tree grew up before the the prophet. Weil, p. 79, note 96. — S. 
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Mecca. Medina, or the city^ known under the name of Yathreb 
before it was sanctified by the throne of the prophet, was Received 
divided between the tribes of the Charegites^ and the SfiSil^, 
Awsites, whose hereditary feud was rekindled by the slightest ^•"- •^** 
provocations : two colonies of Jews, who boasted a sacerdotal race, 
were their humble allies, and, without converting the Arabs, they 
introduced the taste of science and religion, which distinguished 
Medina as the city of the Book. Some of her noblest citizens, in a 
pilgrimage to the Caaba, were converted by the preaching of Ma- 
homet; on their return they diffused the belief of God and his 
prophet, and the new alliance was ratified by their deputies in two 
secret and nocturnal interviews on a hill in the suburbs of Mecca. 
In the first, ten Charegites and two Awsites, united in faith and love, 
protested, in the name of their wives, their children, and their absent 
brethren, that they would for ever profess the creed and observe the 
precepts of the Koran."^ The second was a political association, the 
first vital spark of the empire of the Saracens.**^ Seventy-three men 
and two women of Medina held a solemn conference with Mahomet, 
his kinsmen, and his disciples, and pledged themselves to each other by 
a mutual oath of fidelity. They promised, in the name of the city, 
that if he should be banished they would receive him as a confederate, 
obey him as a leader, and defend him to the last extremity, like 
their wives and children. " But if you are recalled by your country," 
they asked with a flattering anxiety, " will you not abandon your new 
" allies? " "All things," replied Mahomet, with a smile, " are now 
" common between us ; your blood is as my blood, your ruin as my 
" ruin. We are bound to each other by the ties of honour and 
" interest. I am your friend, and the enemy of your foes." " But 
" if we are killed in your service, what," exclaimed the deputies 
of Medina, " will be our reward ? " " Paradise," replied the 
prophet. " Stretch forth thy hand." He stretched it forth, and 
they reiterated the oath of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty was 
ratified by the people, who unanimously embraced the profession of 
Islam ; they rejoiced in the exile of the apostle, but they trembled 
for his safety, and impatiently expected his arrival After a perilous 
and rapid journey along the sea-coast, he halted at Koba, two miles 

^^ The triple inauguration of Mahomet is described by Abulfeda (p. 30, 33, 40, 86), 
and Gagnier (torn. i. p. 342, &c., 349, &c., torn. ii. p. 223, &c.). 



" It was at first caUed Medinatalnabi, « This first alliance was called '* the 

" the city of the prophet;" and afterwards agreement of women," because it did not 

simply *'the city." Conde, Hist, de la contain the duty of fighting for the Islam. 

Domination des Arabes, i. 44, note. — 8. Sprenger, p. 203. — S. 

^ More properly ChazmjiUa^ of the tribe 
Chazraj . Sprenger, p. 203 ; Weil, p. 71 .—S. 
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from the city, and made his public entry into Medina, sixteen days 
after his flight from Mecca. Five hundred of the citizens advanced 
to meet him ; he was hailed with acclamations of loyalty and devotion ; 
Mahomet was mounted on a she-camel, an umbrella shaded his head, 
and a turban was unfurled before him to supply the deficiency of a 
standard. His bravest disciples, who had been scattered by the 
storm, assembled round his person ; and the equal, though various, 
merit of the Moslems was distinguished by the names of Mohagerians 
and An^ars^ the fugitives of Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Medina. 
To eradicate the seeds of jealousy, Mahomet judiciously coupled his 
principal followers with the rights and obligations of brethren ; and 
when Ali found himself without a peer, the prophet tenderly declared 
that he would be the companion and brother of the noble youth. The 
expedient was crowned with success ; the holy fraternity was respected 
in peace and war, and the two parties vied with each other in a 
generous emulation of courage and fidelity. Once only the concord 
was slightly ruflSed by an accidental quarrel : a patriot of Medina 
arraigned the insolence of the strangers, but the hint of their expul- 
sion was heard with abhorrence ; and his own son most eagerly oflfered 
to lay at the apostle's feet the head of his father. 

From his establishment at Medina Mahomet assumed the exercise 

of the regal and sacerdotal office ; and it was impious to 
dignity. appeal from a judge whose decrees were inspired by the 

divine wisdom. A small portion of ground, the patrimony 
of two orphans, was acquired by gift or purchase ; ^*^ on that chosen 
spot he built a house and a mosch, more venerable in their rude sim- 
plicity than the palaces and temples of the Assyrian caliphs. His 
seal of gold, or silver, was inscribed with the apostolic title ; when he 
prayed and preached in the weekly assembly, he leaned against the 
trunk of a palm-tree ; and it was long before he indulged himself in 
the use of a chair or pulpit of rough timber.^ ^^ After a reign of six 
years fifteen hundred Moslems, in arms and in the field, renewed 
their oath of allegiance ; and their chief repeated the assurance of 
protection till the death of the last member, or the final dissolution of 

w> Pridfiaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 44) reviles the wickedness of the impostor, who 
despoiled two poor orphans, the sons of a carpenter; a reproach which he drew from 
the Disputatio contra Saracenos, composed in Arabic before the year 1130; but the 
honest Gagnier (ad Abulfed. p. 53) has shown that they were deceived by the word 
Al Niufjatf which signifies, in this place, not an obscure trade, but a noble tribe of 
Arabs. The desolate state of the ground is described by Abulfeda; and his worthy 
interpreter has proved, from Al Bochai-i, the offer of a price ; from Al Jannabi, tho 
fau* purchase; and from Ahmed Ben Joseph, the payment of the money by the generous 
Abubekcr. On these grounds the prophet must be honourably acquitted. 

'" Al Jannabi (apud Qagnier, torn. ii. p. 246, 324) describes the seal and pulpit 
as two venerable relics of the apostle of Qod; and the portrait of his court is taken 
from Abulfeda (c. 44, p. 85). 
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the party. It was in the same camp that the deputy of Mecca was 
astonished by the attention of the faithful to the words and looks of 
the prophet, by the eagerness with which they collected his spittle, a 
hair that dropped on the ground, the refuse water of his lustrations, as 
if they participated in some degree of the prophetic virtue. " I have 
" seen," said he, " the Chosroes of Persia and the Caesar of Rome, 
" but never did I behold a king among his subjects like Mahomet 
" among his companions." The devout fervour of enthusiasm acts 
with more energy and truth than the cold and formal servility of 
courts. 

In the state of nature every man has a right to defend, by force of 
arms, his person and his possessions ; to repel, or even to ^^^ ^^^^nn 
prevent, the violence of his enemies, and to extend his hos- ™jJg^5S 
tilities to a reasonable measure of satisfaction and retaliation. 
In the free society of the Arabs, the duties of subject and citizen im- 
posed a feeble restraint ; and Mahomet, in the exercise of a peaceful 
and benevolent mission, had been despoiled and banished by the 
injustice of his countrymen. The choice of an independent people 
had exalted the fugitive of Mecca to the rank of a sovereign ; and he 
was invested with the just prerogative of forming alliances, and of 
waging oflTensive or defensive war. The imperfection of human rights 
was supplied and armed by the plenitude of divine power : the prophet 
of Medina assumed, in his new revelations, a fiercer and more san- 
guinary tone, which proves that his former moderation was the eflFect 
of weakness :^^^ the means of persuasion had been tried, the season of 
forbearance was elapsed, and he was now commanded to propagate 
his religion by the sword, to destroy the monuments of idolatry, and, 
without regarding the sanctity of days or months, to pursue the unbe- 
lieving nations of the earth. The same bloody precepts, so repeatedly 
inculcated in the Koran, are ascribed by the author to the Pentateuch 
and the Gospel. But the mild tenor of the evangelic style may 
explain an ambiguous text, that Jesus did not bring peace on the 
earth, but a sword : his patient and humble virtues should not be 
confounded with the intolerant zeal of princes and bishops, who have 
disgraced the name of his disciples. In the prosecution of religious 
war, Mahomet might appeal with more propriety to the example of 
Moses, of the Judges, and the kings of Israel. The military laws of 
the Hebrews are still more rigid than those of the Arabian legis- 
lator.^** The Lord of hosts marched in person before the Jews: if 

*'^ The viiith and ixth chapters of the Koran are the loudest and most vehement; 
and Maracci (Prodromus, part iv. p. 59-64) has inveighed with more justice than 
discretion against the double dealing of the impostor. 

'^ The xth and xxth chapters of Deuteronomy, with the practical comments of 
Joshua, Da^-id, 8tc., are read with more awe than satisfaction by the pious Christiani 
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a city resisted their summons, the males, without distinction, were put 
to the sword : the seven nations of Canaan were devoted to destruc- 
tion ; and neither repentance nor conversion could shield them from 
the inevitable doom, that no creature within their precincts should be 
left alive.* The fair option of friendship, or submission, or battle, 
was proposed to the enemies of Mahomet. If they professed the 
creed of Islam, they were admitted to all the temporal and spiritual 
benefits of his primitive disciples, and marched under the same banner 
to extend the religion which they had embraced. The clemency of 
the prophet was decided by his interest : yet he seldom trampled on 
a prostrate enemy ; and' he seems to promise that on the payment of 
a tribute the least guilty of his unbelieving subjects might be in- 
dulged in their worship, or at least in their imperfect fiiith. In the 
first months of his reign he practised the lessons of holy warfare, and 
displayed his white banner before the gates of Medina : the martial 
apostle fought in person ^ at nine battles or sieges ;^*^ and fifty enter- 
prises of war were achieved in ten years by himself or his lieutenants^ 
The Arab continued to unite the professions of a merchant and a 
robber ; and his petty excursions for the defence or the attack of a 
caravan insensibly prepared his troops for the conquest of Arabia. 
The distribution of the spoil was regulated by a divine law:*** the 
whole was faithfully collected in one common mass : a fifth of the 
gold and silver, the prisoners and cattle, the moveables and im- 
moveables, was reserved by the prophet for pious and charitable uses ;* 
the remainder was shared in adequate portions by the soldiers who 
had obtained the victory or guarded the camp : the rewards of the 
slain devolved to their widows and orphans; and the increase of 
cavalry was encouraged by the allotment of a double share to the 
horse and to the man. From all sides the roving Arabs were allured 
to the standard of religion and plunder : the apostle sanctified the 

of the present age. But the bishops, as well as the rabbis of former times, haTe beat 
the drum-eculesiastic with pleasure and success. (Sale's Preliminary Discourse, 
p. 142, 143.) 

I" Abulfbda, in Vit. Moham. p. 156. The private arsenal of the apostle consisted 
of nine swords, three lances, seven pikes or half-pikes, a quiver and three bows, seven 
cuirasses, three shields, and two helmets (Gagnier, tom. lii. p. 328-334), with a large 
white standard, a black banner (p. 335), twentj horses (p. 322), &c. Two of his 
martial sayings are recorded by tradition (Oagnier, tom. ii. p. 88, 337). 

>M The whole subject de jure belli Mohammedanorum is exhausted in a separate 
dissertation by the learned Keland (Dissertationes Miscellaneoe, tom. iii. Disscrtat. z. 
p. 3-53). 

* The editor*e opinions on this subject customary for the head of the tribe, or 
may be read in the History of the Jews, general, to retain one-ftmrth of the booty; 
vol. i. p. 137. — M. so that this new regulation must have 

^ See note, p. 248. — S. been regarded with favour by the army. 

* Before the time of Mahomet it was Weil, p. 111.— S. 
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licence of embracing the female captives as their wives or concubines ; 
and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty was a feeble type of the 
joys of paradise prepared for the valiant martyrs of the faith. " The 
" sword," says Mahomet, " is the key of heaven and of hell : a drop 
" of blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more 
" avail than two months of fasting or prayer : whosoever falls in 
" battle, his sins are for^ven : at the day of judgment his wounds 
" shall be resplendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as musk ; and the 
'* loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and 
" cherubim." The intrepid souls of the Arabs were fired with enthu- 
siasm : the picture of the invisible world was strongly painted on their 
imagination ; and the death which they had always despised became 
an object of hope and desire. The Koran inculcates, in the most 
absolute sense, the tenets of fate and predestination, which would 
extinguish both industry and virtue, if the actions of man were 
governed by his speculative belief Yet their influence in every age 
has exalted the courage of the Saracens and Turks. The first com- 
panions of Mahomet advanced to battle with a fearless confidence : 
there is no danger where there is no chance : they were ordained 
to perish in their beds ; or they were safe and invulnerable amidst 
the darts of the enemy.^*' 

Perhaps the Koreish would have been content with the flight of 
Mahomet, had they not been provoked and alarmed by the mg defensive 
vengeance of an enemy who could intercept their Syrian Jh^^S' 
trade as it passed and repassed through the territory of ^'^eoca. 
Medina. Abu Sophian himself, with only thirty or forty followers, 
conducted a wealthy caravan of a thousand camels ; the fortune 
or dexterity of his march escaped the vigilance of Mahomet ; but 
the chief of the Koreish was informed that the holy robbers were 
placed in ambush to await his return. He despatched a messenger 
to his brethren of Mecca, and they were roused, by the fear of losing 
their merchandise and theur provisions, unless they hastened to his 
relief with the military force of the city. The sacred band of Ma- 
homet was formed of three hundred and thirteen Moslems, of whom 
seventy-seven were fugitives, and the rest auxiliaries : they mounted 
by turns a train of seventy camels (the camels of Yathreb were for- 
midable in war) ; but such was the poverty of his first disciples, that 
only two could appear on horseback in the field. ^** In the fertile and 

"^ The doctrine of absolute predestinatiou, on which few religions can reproach 
ench other, is sternly exposed in the Koran (c. 3, p. 52, 53, c. 4, p. 70, &c., with the 
notes of Sale, and c. 17, p. 413, with those of Maracci). Reland (de Relig. Moham. 
p. 61-64) and Sale (Prelim. Discourse, p. 103) represent the opinions of the doctors, 
and our modem travellers the confidence, the fading confidence, of the Turks. 

'** Al Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 9) allows him seventy or eighty horse; 
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CuDoicH rale of Bedcr, ** ikne ttatioiig froan 3fediia, he wa^ infbrmed 
bjr b» mxfOU (A the C Ma t ap that apprc«died co ooe ade : td the 
Kii^'mh^ <iDe bimdred horae, eight hvodied and fifty Iboi,* who ad- 
Taoced on the other. After a short debate he sacrificed the pra^xct 
of wealth to the panait fA giorr and rerenge ; and a i£gfat intreDcb- 
nent was formed to corer his troopg. and a stream of fresh water that 
glided through the TaDer. ^ O God,^ he eidaimed as the mnnbers 

of the Koreish descended from the hilky ^ O God, if these 
K^«w. ^ are destroyed, by whom wilt thoo be wor^iipped on the 

** earth ? — Courage, my children ; dose your ranks ; di*- 
** charge your arrows, and the day is your own." At these words he 
placerl himself, with Abubeker, on a throne or pulpit,''* and instantly 
demanded the succour of Gabriel and three thousand angels. His 
eye was fixed on the field of battle : the Musulmans fainted and were 
prc*Sfied ; in that decisive moment the prophet started fiom his throne, 
mounted^ his horse, and cast a handful of sand into the air ; ^* Let 
^' their faces be covered with confusion." Both armies heard the 

•ffl (m two other oocuions, prior to the battle of Ohud, he enlists a body of thirty 
(p. 10; and of 500 (p. 60; troopers. Tet the MnstiliDane, in the field of Ohad, had 
no more than two honief , according to the better sense of Abulfeda (in Vit. Mofaamm. 
c« 'M, p. G.i). In the Htmiy province the camels were numerous; but the horse 
afipeani to have been leM common than in the Hnjtpy or the Desert Arsbia. 

'* iie^lder Houneene, twenty miles from Medina^ and forty from Mecca, is oo the 
hiK^i rr>arl of the caravan of Egypt; and the pilgrims annually commemorate the 
prophet's victory by illuminations, rockets, &c. Shaw's Travels, p. 477. 

*^ The place to which Mahomet retired during the action is styled by Qagnier (in 
Abnlfcrla, c. 27, p. TiS; Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 30, 33) Umbracnittm, tme loge de 
hoin nrr.o nne porte. The same Arabic word is rendered by Reiske ( Annales Moslemiei 
Abulfrvls, p. 23; by Stdvtm^ Swfgetttts editior ; and the diJBTerence is of the utmost 
moment for the honour both of the inter^ter and of the hero> I am sorry to 
observe the pride and acrimony with which Reiske chastises his fellow-labourer. 
8«r>e sic vertit, ut integne pagins nequeant nisi un4 litur& corrigi: Arabice non satis 
oallobat, et carebat judicio critico. J. J. Reiske, Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chaliaso 
Tabulas, p. 228, ad calcem Abulfeds Syrise Tabuls; Lipisiae, 1766, in 4to. 



* Of these, however, 300 of the tribe of ** valour; yet not only is this assertion 

Zohra retumo<l to Mecca before the en- " destitute of all proo(, but his behaviour 

giw»fiiont, atid were joined by many " in bis different campaigns, as well as 

others. The battle began with a fight, " in the first years of his appearance as a 

like that of the Horatii and Curiatii, of " prophet, and also towards the close of 

three on each side. Weil, p. 105-1 11. --S. "his life, when he was become very 

^ Weil (D. lOH) calls it n hit (Htitte) " powerful, compel us, despite his en- 

which his fullowers had orectetl for him " durance and perseverance, to oharao- 

on a gentle eminonoe near the field of " terise him as very timorous. It was 

battle. Gibbon is solicitous for the repu- " not till after the conversion of Omar 

taticm of Mahomet, whom he has before " and Hamza that he ventured openly to 

oharaoterised (»uprn, p. 220) as possessing " appear in the mosque along with the pro- 

** the courage l)oth of thought and ac- " feesors of his faith, as a Moslem. He 

*' tlon." Weil, however, draws a v^ery dif- "not only took no part in the fight in 

forent portrait of him (p. .H44)» "Ac- " the battle of Bedr, but kept at some 

" cording to his Musulm^n Jb^ographers, " distance from the field, and had some 

" whom Kuropeans havajtollowed without "dromedaries ready before his tent, in 

" f^irther inquiry, hiji physical strength " order to fly in case of a reverse." — S. 
'* WAS aocompiMAi<Kl with the greatest 
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thunder of his voice: their fancy beheld the angelic warriors:*'* the 
Koreish trembled and fled : seventy of the bravest were slain ; and 
seventy captives adorned the first victory of the faithful.* The dead 
bodies of the Koreish were despoiled and insulted : two of the most 
obnoxious prisoners were punished with death ; and the ransom of the 
others, four thousand drachms of silver, compensated in some degree 
the escape of the caravan. But it was in vain that the camels of Abu 
Sophian explored a new road through the desert and along the 
Euphrates : they were overtaken by the diligence of the Musulmans ; 
and wealthy must have been the prize, if twenty thousand drachms 
could be set apart for the fifth of the apostle. The resentment of the 
public and private loss stimulated Abu Sophian to collect a body of 
three thousand men, seven hundred of whom were armed with cuirasses, 
and two hundred were mounted on horseback ; three thousand camels 
attended his march; and his wife Henda, with fifteen matrons of 
Mecca, incessantly sounded their timbrels to animate the troops, and to 
magnify the greatness of Ilobal, the most popular deity of the Caaba. 
The standard of God and Mahomet was upheld by nine or ohud, 
hundred and fifty believers : the disproportion of numbers ^•'** •^ 
was not more alarming than in the field of Beder ; and their pre- 
sumption of victory prevailed against the divine and human sense of 
the apostle.** The second battle was fought on Mount Ohud, six 
miles to the north of Medina:*'^ the Koreish advanced in the form 
of a crescent ; and the right wing of cavalry was led by Caled, the 
fiercest and most successful of the Arabian warriors. TTie troops of 
Mahomet were skilfully posted on the declivity of the hill ; and their 
rear was guarded by a detachment of fifty archers. The weight of 
their charge impelled and broke the centre of the idolaters : but in 
the pursuit they lost the advantage of their ground: the archers 
deserted their station : the Musulmans were tempted by the spoil, 
disobeyed their general, and disordered their ranks. The intrepid 

"' The loose expressions of the Koran (c. 3, p. 124, 125, c. 8, p. 9) allow the com- 
mentators to fluctuate between the numbers of 1000, 3000, or 9000 angels; and the 
smallest of these might suffice for the slaughter of seventy of the Koreish (Maracci, 
Alcoran, tom. ii. p. 131). Yet the same scholiasts confess that this angelic band was 
not visible to any mortal eye (Maracci, p. 297). They refine on the words (c. 8, 16), 
" not thou, but God," &c. (D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orieutale, p. 6o0, 601.) 

*" (}eograph. Nubiensis, p. 47. 



■ According to others, 44. Weil, p. 109. served Mahomet as a spy. — lb. p. 109-1 14. 

Among the captives was Abbas, the rich — S. 

uncle of Mahomet, who was obliged to ** But on this occasion Abd Allah, with 

pay ransom, although he alleged that 200 men, abandoned Mahomet; so that 

inwardly he was a believer, and had been the disproportion of forces was vastly 

forced to take part in the expedition. He greater than at Bedr. See note a in pre- 

returned to Mecca, where, it is said, he ceding page. Weil, p. 1 24. — S. 
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CaJed, wheeling his cavalry on tbeir flank and rear, exclaimed, with 
a loud voice, that Mahomet was slain. He was indeed wounded in 
the face with a javelin : two of his teeth were shattered with a stone ;* 
yet, in the midst of tumult and dismay, he reproached the infidels 
with the murder of a prophet ; and blessed the friendly hand that 
stanched his blood, and conveyed him to a place of safety.** Seventy 
martyrs died for the sins of the people : they fell, said the apostle, 
in pairs, each brother embracing his lifeless companion ;*^' their bodies 
were mangled by the inhuman females of Mecca ; and the wife of 
Abu Sophian tasted the entrails of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. 
They might applaud their superstition and satiate their fury ; but 
the Musulmans soon rallied in the field, and the Koreish wanted 
_ strength or courage to undertake the siege of Medina. It 

The nations, 1,1. 1 #. , 

or the ditch, was attacked the ensuing year by an army of ten thousand 
enemies ; and this third expedition is variously named, from 
the nations which marched under the banner of Abu Sophian, from 
the ditch which was drawn before the city, and a camp of three 
thousand Musulmans. The prudence of Mahomet declined a general 
engagement : the valour of Ali was signalised in single combat ; 
and the war was protracted twenty days, till the final separation 
of the confederates. A tempest of wind, rain, and hail overturned 
their tents: their private quarrels were fomented by an insidious 
adversary ; and the Koreish, deserted by their allies, no longer hoped 
to subvert the throne, or to check the conquests, of their invincible 
exile.^3* 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of prayer discovers the 

early propensity of Mahomet in favour of the Jews ; and 

subdues the happy would it have been for their temporal interest had 

Ailbii they recognised in the Arabian prophet the hope of Israel 

and the promised Messiah. Their obstinacy converted his 

'^^ In the iiid chapter of the Koran (p. 50-53, with Sale's notes] the prophet alleges 
some poor excuses for the defeat of Ohud. 

"* For the detail of the three Koreish wars, of Beder, of Ohud, and of the dilch, 
peruse Abulfeda (p. 56-61, 64-K9, 73-77), Oagnier (torn. ii. p. 23-45, 70-96, 120-139), 
with the proper articles of D'Herbelot, and the abridgments of Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen, p. 6, 7) and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 102). 



■ Two of Mahomet's teeth are (or were) wounded by Caab, the son of Malek; by 

preserved at Constantinople; but as, ac- whom, Abu Bakr, Omar, and 10 or 12 

cording to the h€st aiUhorittes^ he only lost others, he was carried to a cave upon au 

one on this occasion, one half at least of eminence. Here he was pursued by Ubejj 

these relics must be regarded with the Ibn Challaf, who had been long keeping 

same suspicion that attaches to most other a horse in extraordinary condition for the 

articles of the same description. See pui^posoofsurprising and killing Mahomet; 

Weil, p. 127.— S. but the latter dealt him a blow of which 

^ The person of the prophet was pro- he died. This was the only time that 

tected by a helmet and double coat of Mahomet took any personal share in an 

mail. He waa recognised among the action. Weil, p. 128.-8. 
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friendship into implacable hatred, with which he pursued that unfor- 
tunate people to the last moment of his life ; and in the double cha- 
racter of an apostle and a conqueror, his persecution was extended to 
both worlds. ^^* The Kainoka dwelt at Medina under the protection 
of the city : he seized the occasion of an accidental tumult, and sum- 
moned them to embrace his religion, or contend with him in battle. 
" Alas," replied the trembling Jews, " we are ignorant of the use 
" of arms, but we persevere in the faith and worship of our fathers ; 
" why wilt thou reduce us to the necessity of a just defence ?" 
The unequal conflict was terminated in fifteen days ; and it was 
with extreme reluctance that Mahomet yielded to the importunity 
of his allies, and consented to spare the lives of the captives. But 
their riches were confiscated, their arms became more effectual in the 
hands of the Musulmans ; and a wretched colony of seven hundred 
exiles was driven with their wives and children to implore a refuge 
on the confines of Syria. The Nadhirites were more guilty, since 
they conspired in a friendly interview to assassinate the prophet 
He besieged their castle, three miles from Medina ; but their reso- 
lute defence obtained an honourable capitulation ; and the garrison, 
sounding their trumpets and beating their drums, was permitted to 
depart with the honours of war. The Jews had excited and joined 
the war of the Koreish : no sooner had the nations retired from the 
ditch, than Mahomet, without laying aside his armour, marched on 
the same day to extirpate the hostile race of the children of Koraidha. 
After a resistance of twenty-five days they surrendered at discretion. 
They trusted to the intercession of their old allies of Medina : they 
could not be ignorant that fanaticism obliterates the feelings of 
humanity. A venerable elder, to whose judgment they appealed, 
pronounced the sentence of their death : seven hundred Jews were 
dragged in chains to the market-place of the city ; they descended 
alive into the grave prepared for their execution and burial ; and the 
apostle beheld with an inflexible eye the slaughter of his helpless 
enemies. Their sheep and camels were inherited by the Musulmans : 
three hundred cuirasses, five hundred pikes, a thousand lances, 
composed the most useful portion of the spoil. Six days' journey to 
the north-east of Medina, the ancient and wealthy town of Chaibar 
was the seat of the Jewish power in Arabia : the territory, a fertile 
spot in the desert, was covered with plantations and cattle, and pro- 
tected by eight castles, some of which were esteemed of impregnable 
strength. The forces of Mahomet consisted of two hundred horse 

•» The wars of Mahomet against the Jewish tribes of Kainoka, the Nadhirites, 
Koraidha, and Chaibar, are related by Abulfeda (p. 61, 71, 77, 87, &c.) and Gagnier 
(torn. ii. p. 61-65, 107-112, 139-148, 266-2Jf4). 
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and fourteen hundred foot: in the succession of eight regular and 
painful sieges they were exposed to danger, and fatigue, and hunger ; 
and the most undaunted chiefs despaired of the event The apostle 
revived their faith and courage by the example of Ali, on whom he 
bestowed the surname of the Lion of God : perhaps we may believe 
that an Hebrew champion of gigantic stature was cloven to the chest 
by his irresistible scimitar; but we cannot praise the modesty of 
romance, which represents him as tearing from its hinges the gate 
of a fortress and wielding the ponderous buckler in his left hand J'* 
After the reduction of the castles the town of Chaibar submitted to 
the yoke. The chief of the tribe was tortured, in the presence of 
Mahomet, to force a confession of his hidden treasure : the industry 
of the shepherds and husbandmen was rewarded with a precarious 
toleration : they were permitted, so long as it should please the con- 
queror, to improve their patrimony, in equal shares, for his emolument 
and their own. Under the reign of Omar, the Jews of Chaibar were 
transplanted to Syria ; and the caliph alleged the injunction of his 
dying master, that one and the true religion should be professed in 
his native land of Arabia^'' 

Five times each day the eyes of Mahomet were turned towards 
snbmissioD Mccca,^'® and he was urged by the most sacred and power- 
1!.d!^ ful motives to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and the temple 
[A.D.63o.-a] ft.Qjjj whence he had been driven as an exile. The Caaba 
was present to his waking and sleeping fancy : an idle dream was 
translated into vision and prophecy ; he unfurled the holy banner ; 
and a rash promise of success too hastily dropped from the lips of the 
apostle. His march from Medina to Mecca displayed the peaceful 
and solemn pomp of a pilgrimage : seventy camels, chosen and 
bedecked for sacrifice, preceded the van ; the sacred territory was 
respected ; and the captives were dismissed without ransom to pro- 
claim his clemency and devotion. But no sooner did Mahomet 
descend into the plain, within a day's journey of the city, than he 
exclaimed, " They have clothed themselves with the skins of tigers :" 
the numbers and resolution of the Koreish opposed his progress ; and 

** Abu Rafe, the servant of Mahomet, is said to affirm that he himself and Beven 
other men afterwards tried, without success, to move the same gate from the groimd 
(Abulfeda, p. 90). Abu Rafe was an eye-witness, but who wiU be witness for Abu 
Bafe? 

*^ The banishment of the Jews is attested by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 9) and the 
great Al Zabari (Gagnier, torn. ii. p. 285). Yet Niebuhr (Description de I'Arabie, p. 
324) believes tbat the Jewish religion and Karaite sect are still professed by the tribe 
of Chaibar; and that, in the plunder of the caravans, the disciples of Moses are the 
confederates of those of Mahomet. 

i» The successive steps of the reduction of Mecca are related by Abulfeda (p. 84-87, 
97-100, 102-111) and (Gagnier (torn. ii. p. 209-245, 309-322; torn. iii. p. 1-58), El- 
macin (Hist. Saracen, p. 8, 9, 10), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 103). 
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the roving Arabs of the desert might desert or betray a leader whom 
they had followed for the hopes of spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk 
into a cool and cautious politician : he waved in the treaty his title of 
apostle of God ; * concluded with the Koreish and their allies a 
truce of ten years ; engaged to restore the fugitives of Mecca who 
should embrace his religion; and stipulated only, for the ensuing 
year, the humble privilege of entering the city as a friend, and of 
remaining three days to accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage. A cloud 
of shame and sorrow hung on the retreat of the Musulmans, and 
their disappointment might justly accuse the failure of a prophet who 
had so often appealed to the evidence of success. The faith and 
hope of the pilgrims were rekindled by the prospect of Mecca : their 
swords were sheathed : seven times in the footsteps of the apostle 
they encompassed the Caaba : the Koreish had retired to the hills, 
and Mahomet, after the customary sacrifice, evacuated the city on 
the fourth day. The people was edified by his devotion ; the hostile 
chiefs were awed, or divided, or seduced; and both Caled and 
Amrou, the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt, most seasonably 
deserted the sinking cause of idolatry. The power of Mahomet was 
increased by the submission of the Arabian tribes; ten thousand 
soldiers were assembled for the conquest of Mecca ;^ and the 
idolaters, the weaker party, were easily convicted of violating the 
truce. Enthusiasm and discipline impelled the march, and preserved 
the secret, till the blaze of ten thousand fires proclaimed to the 
astonished Koreish the design, the approach, and the irresistible force 
of the enemy. The haughty Abu Sophian presented the keys of the 
city ; admired the variety of arms and ensigns that passed before him 
in review ; observed that the son of Abdallah had acquired a mighty 
kingdom ; and confessed, under the scimitar of Omar, that he was 
the apostle of the true God. The return of Marius and Sylla was 
stained with the blood of the Romans : the revenge of Mahomet was 
stimulated by religious zeal, and his injured followers were eager to 
execute or to prevent the order of a massacre. Instead of indulging 
their passions and his own,^^^ the victorious exile forgave the guilt, 

^ After the conquest of Mecca, the Mahomet of Voltaire imagines and perpetrates 
the most horrid crimes. The poet confesses that he ia not supported by the truth of 
history, and can only allege, que celui qui fait la guerre k sa patrie au nom de Dieu 
est capable de tout (CEuvres de Voltaire, torn. xv. p. 282). The maxim is neither 
charitable nor philosophic; and some reverence ia surely due to the fame of heroes 
and the religion of nations. I am informed that a Turkish ambassador at Paris was 
much scandalised at the representation of this tragedy. 



" He struck out the title with his own Mecca took place in the 10th Ramadhan 

hand, as Ali had refused to do it. Weil, of the 8th Hegira (1 Jan. 630). Weil, p. 

p. 178.— S. 212.— S. 

b The expedition of Mahomet against 
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and united the factions, of Mecca. His troops,' in three divi^ons, 
marched into the city : eight-and-twenty of the inhabitants were slain 
by the sword of Caled ;* eleven men and six women were proscribed 
by the sentence of Mahomet ;^ but he blamed the cruelty of his 
lieutenant ; and several of the most obnoxious victims were indebted 
for their lives to his clemency or contempt The chiefs of the Ko- 
reish were prostrate at his feet. " What mercy can you expect from 
" the man whom you have wronged ?" " We confide in the gene- 
" rosity of our kinsman." " And you shall not confide in vain : 
" begone I you are safe, you are free." The people of Mecca 
deserved their pardon by the profession of Islam ; and after an exile 
of seven years, the fugitive missionary was enthroned as the prince 
and prophet of his native country.'*^ But the three hundred and 
sixty idols of the Caaba were ignominiously broken : the house of 
God was purified and adorned : as an example to future times, the 
apostle again fulfilled the duties of a pilgrim ; and a perpetual law 
was enacted that no unbeliever should dare to set his foot on the 
territory of the holy cityJ** 

The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obedience of the 

Arabian tribes;^** who, according to the vicissitudes of for- 

of AraiiiA, tune, had obeyed, or disregarded, the eloquence or the arms 

' of the prophet. Indifference for rites and opinions still 

'*® The Mahometan doctors still dispute whether Mecca was reduced by force or 
conaeut (Abulfeda, p. 107, et Oagnier ad locum); and this verbal controversy is of as 
much moment as our own about William the Cimqueror. 

'^' In excluding the Christians from the peninsula of Arabia, the province of Hejas, 
or the navigation of the Red Sea, Chardin (Voyages en Perse, torn. iv. p. 166) and 
Reland (Dissertat. Miscell. tom. iii. p. 51) are more rigid than the Musulmans them- 
selves. The Christians are received without scruple into the ports of Mocha, and even 
of Gedda; and it is only the city and precincts of Mecca that are inaccessible to the 
profane (Niebuhr, Description de 1' Arabic, p. 308, 309; Voyage en Arabic, tom. i. p. 
205, 248, &c.). 

'" Abulfeda, p. 112-115; Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 67-88; D'Herbelot, Mohammed. 



" These men — their numbers are van- On hearing of the act, Mahomet raiaed his 

ously given at less and more— were slain hands to heaven, and exclaimed, ** O God, 

on the hill called Chandama, before the " I am pure before thee, and have taken 

entrance of Chaled into the city, which " no part in Chaled's deed." Mahomet 

they had opposed. It was on a different compensated the Beni Djasima for the 

occasion that Chaled incurred the censure slaughter of their kinsmen; but the ser- 

of Mahomet. The prophet had sent him vices of Chaled obliged him to overlook 

on an expedition to the province of Te- his offence. Weil, p. 230. — S. 
hama, and, on passing through the ter- ^ Eleven men and /our women; but the 

ritory of the Beni Djasima, Chaled caused sentence was executed only on three of 

a considerable number of them to be put the former and one of the latter. Weil, 

to death, although they were already p. 220. Mahomet remained two or three 

Musulmans. Unfortunately, when re- weeks in Mecca, during which he sent hia 

quired to confoss their faith, they had, captains to destroy the idols in the sur- 

ftoTn ancient custom, used the word Sa- rounding country, and to .summon the 

bn*rux (converts or renegades) instead of Arabians to submission and belief. Weil, 

the usual Moslem expression Aslainna, p. 228. — S. 
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marks the character of the Bedoweens ; and they might accept, as 
loosely as they hold, the doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obstinate 
remnant still adhered to the religion and liberty of their ancestors, 
and the war of Honain derived a proper appellation from the idohy 
whom Mahomet had vowed to destroy, and whom the confederates of 
Tayef had sworn to defend. ^*^ Four thousand Pagans advanced with 
secrecy and speed to surprise the conqueror : they pitied and despised 
the supine negligence of the Koreish, but they depended on the wishes, 
and perhaps the aid, of a people who had so lately renounced their 
gods, and bowed beneath the yoke of their enemy. The banners of 
Medina and Mecca were displayed by the prophet; a crowd of 
Bedoweens increased the strength or numbers of the army, and twelve 
thousand Musulmans entertained a rash and sinful presumption of 
their invincible strength. They descended without precaution into 
the valley of Honain : the heights had been occupied by the archers 
and slingers of the confederates ; their numbers were oppressed, their 
discipline was confounded, their courage was appalled, and the Koreish 
smiled at their impending destruction. The prophet, on his white 
mule, was encompassed by the enemies : he attempted to rush against 
their spears in search of a glorious death : ten of his faithful com- 
panions interposed their weapons and their breasts ; three of these fell 
dead at his feet : " O my brethren," he repeatedly cried with sorrow 
and indignation, " I am the son of Abdallah, I am the apostle of 
" truth ! O man, stand fast in the faith I O God, send down thy 
" succour !" His uncle Abbas, who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled 
in the loudness of his voice, made the valley resound with the recital 
of the gifts and promises of God : the flying Moslems returned from 
all sides to the holy standard ; and Mahomet observed with pleasure 
that the furnace was again rekindled: his conduct and example 
restored the battle, and he animated his victorious troops to inflict a 
merciless revenge on the authors of their shame. From the field of 
Honain he marched without delay to the siege of Tayef, sixty miles 
to the south-east of Mecca, a fortress of strength, whose fertile lands 
produce the fruits of Syria in the midst of the Arabian desert A 
friendly tribe, instructed (I know not how) in the art of sieges, sup- 
plied him with a train of battering-rams and military engines, with a 
body of five hundred artificers. But it was in vain that he offered 
freedom to the slaves of Tayef; that he violated his own laws by the 
extirpation of the fniit-trees; that the ground was opened by the 

■*^ The siege of Tayef, divigion of the spoil, &c., are related by Abulfeda (p. 117- 
123) and Gagnier (torn. iii. p. 88-1 1 1). It is Al Jannabi who mentioiis the engines and 
engineers of the tribe of Daws. The fertile spot of Tayef was supposed to be a piece 
of the land of Syria detached and dropped in the general deluge. 
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miners ; that the breach was assaulted by the troops. After a siege 
of twenty days the prophet sounded a retreat ; but he retreated with 
a song of devout triumph, and affected to pray for the repentance and 
safety of the unbelieving city. The spoil of this fortunate expedition 
amounted to six thousand captives, twenty-four thousand camels, forty 
thousand sheep, and four thousand ounces of silver : a tribe who had 
fought at Honain redeemed their prisoners by the sacrifice of their 
idols : but Mahomet compensated the loss by resigning to the soldiers 
his fifth of the plunder, and wished, for their sake, that he possessed 
as many head of cattle as there were trees in the province of Tehama, 
Instead of chastising the disaffection of the Koreish, he endeavoured 
to cut out their tongues (his own expression), and to secure their 
attachment, by a superior measure of liberality : Abu Sophian alone 
was presented with three hundred camels and twenty ounces of silver ; 
and Mecca was sincerely converted to the profitable religion of the 
Koran. 

The fugitives and auxiliaries complained that they who had borne 
the burden were neglected in the season of victory. *' Alas 1" replied 
their artful leader, '* suffer me to conciliate these recent enemies, these 
" doubtful proselytes, by the gift of some perishable goods. To your 
'' guard I intrust my life and fortunes. You are the companions of 
" my exile, of my kingdom, of my paradise." * He was followed by 
the deputies of Tayef, who dreaded the repetition of a siege.^ 
" Grant us, O apostle of God ! a truce of three years with the tolera- 
*' tion of our ancient worship." " Not a month, not an hour." ** Excuse 
" us at least from the obligation of prayer." " Without prayer religion 
" is of no avail." They submitted in silence : their temples were 

* Weil gives this address of Mahomet's " few worldly toys to some persons in 

diflTerently (from the Insan Al Ujun, and " order to win their hearts? Are ye not 

Sirat Arrasul), observing that it has not " content, ye auxiliaries, if these people 

before been presented to the European " return home with sheep and camels, 

reader. His version is as follows : — ** whilst ye return with the prophet of 

** Were ye not wandering in the paths of '* God in the midst of you? By Him in 

*' error when I came unto you, and was " whose hand is Mohammed's soul, were 

" it not through me that you obtained the " it not the reward of the fugitives, I 

" guidance of Ood? were ye not poor, and "should wish to belong to you; and, 

*' are ye not now rich? were ye not at vari- *' when all the world went one way and 

" ance, and are ye not now united?" They "you another, I would choose yours, 

answered, "Surely, Prophet of God, thou " God be merciful unto you, and to your 

" hast overloaded us with benefits/' Ma- " children, and your children's children ! " 

homet proceeded: — "Lo! ye auxiliaries. At these words the auxiliaries sobbed 

** if ye would, ye might with all truth aloud, and exclaimed, " We are content 

"object to me, Thou camest to us " with our lot." Weil, p. 241. — S. 

" branded for a liar, yet we believed in ^ The deputation from Taif, as well aa 

"thee; as a persecutor, and we protected from innumerable other tribes, for the 

" thee; as a fugitive, and we harboured most part to tender their submission, took 

" thee; as one in need of assistance, and place^m the following year, which, on this 

" we supported thee. Yet such are not account, has been called " the year of de- 

" your thoughts; how, then, can ye find putations." See Weil, p. 243, sqq, — S. 
" fault with me because I haye given a 
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demolished, and the same sentence of destruction was executed on all 
the idols of Arabia. His lieutenants, on the shores of the Red Sea, 
the Ocean, and the Gulf of Persia, were saluted by the acclamations 
of a faithful people ; and the ambassadors who knelt before the throne 
of Medina were as numerous (says the Arabian proverb) as the dates 
that fall from the maturity of a palm-tree. The nation submitted to 
the God and the sceptre of Mahomet : the opprobrious name of tribute 
was abolished : the spontaneous or reluctant oblations of alms and 
tithes were applied to the service of religion ; and one hundred and 
fourteen thousand Moslems accompanied the last pilgrimage of the 
apostle.^ *^* 

When Heraclius returned in triumph from the Persian war, he 
entertained, at Emesa, one of the ambassadors of Mahomet, 
who invited the princes and nations of the earth to the pro- of the Ma- 
fession of Islam. On this foundation the zeal of the Ara- Agionst the 
bians has supposed the secret conversion of the Christian empire, 
emperor : the vanity of the Greeks has feigned a personal ^^' ' 
visit of the prince of Medina, who accepted from the royal bounty a 
rich domain, and a secure retreat, in the province of Syria. *^* But 
the friendship of Heraclius and Mahomet was of short continuance : 
the new religion had inflamed rather than assuaged the rapacious 
spirit of the Saracens ; and the murder of an envoy afforded a decent 
pretence for invading, with three thousand soldiers, the territory of 
Palestine, that extends to the eastward of the Jordan. The holy 
banner was intrusted to Zeid ; and such was the discipline or enthu- 
siasm of the rising sect, that the noblest chiefs served without reluct- 
ance under the slave of the prophet. On the event of his decease, 
Jaafar and Abdallah were successively substituted to the command ; 
and if the three should perish in the war, the troops were authorised 
to elect their general. The three leaders were slain in the battle of 
Muta,^^^ the first military action which tried the valour of the Moslems 
against a foreign enemy. Zeid fell, like a soldier, in the foremost 
ranks : the death of Jaafar was heroic and memorable : he lost his 

*^ The last conquests and pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained in Abulfeda (p. 
121-133), Gagnier (tom. iii. p. 119-219), Elmacin (p. 10, 11 [4to. ed, Lugd. Bat. 
1G25]), Abulpharagius (p. 103). The ixth of the Hegira waa styled the Year of Em- 
bassies (Gagnier, Not. ad Abulfed. p. 121). 

'^ Compare the bigoted Al Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 232-255) with the no 
less bigoted Greeks, Theophanes (p. 276-278 [tom. i. p. 511-514, ed. Honn]), Zonaras 
(tom. ii. 1. xiv. [c. 16] p. 86), and Cedrenus (p. 421 [tom. i. p. 737, ed. Bonn]). 

■^ For the battle of Muta, and its consequences, see Abulfeda (p. 100-102) and 
Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 327-343). XmXtUt (says Theophanes) St x'lyw^t /Uxttftt r«v 
Btw [t. i. p. 515, ed. Bonn]. 

* The more probable traditions men- Mahomet, took place in the tenth year of 
tion 40,000. Tins, the last pilgrimage of the Hegira. Weil, ch. 8.— S. 
VOL. VI. 8 
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right hand : he shifted the standard to his left : the left was severed 
from his body : he embraced the standard with his bleeding stumps, 
till he was transfixed to the ground with fifty honourable wounds. 
" Advance," cried Abdallah, who stepped into the vacant place, 
" advance with confidence : either victory or paradise is our own." 
The lance of a Roman decided the alternative ; but the falling standard 
was rescued by Caled, the proselyte of Mecca: nine swords were 
broken in his hand ; and his valour withstood and repulsed tbe superior 
numbers of the Christians. In the nocturnal council of the camp he 
was chosen to command : his skilftil evolutions of the ensuing day 
secured either the victory or the retreat of the Saracens ; and Caled 
is renowned among his brethren and his enemies by the glorious 
appellation of the Sword of God. In the pulpit, Mahomet described, 
with prophetic rapture, the crowns of the blessed martyrs; but in 
private he betrayed the feelings of human nature : he was surprised as 
he wept over the daughter of Zeid : " What do I see ?" said the 
astonished votary. " You see,'* replied the apostle, " a finend who is 
" deploring the loss of his most faithfiil friend." After the conquest 
of Mecca * the sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent the hostile 
preparations of Heraclius ; and solemnly proclaimed war against the 
Romans, without attempting to disguise the hardships and dangers of 
the enterprise.^*' The Moslems were discouraged: they alleged the 
want of money, or horses, or provisions ; the season of harvest, and the 
intolerable heat of the summer : " Hell is much hotter," said the 
indignant prophet He disdained to compel their service : but on his 
return he admonished the most guilty, by an excommunication of fifty 
days. Their desertion enhanced the merit of Abubeker, Othman, and 
the faithful companions who devoted their lives and fortunes ; and 
Mahomet displayed his banner at the head of ten thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot. Painftil indeed was the distress of the march : 
lassitude and thirst were aggravated by the scorching and pestilential 
winds of the desert : ten men rode by turns on the same camel ; and 
they were reduced to the shameful necessity of drinking the water 
firom the belly of that useful animal. In the mid-way, ten days' 
journey from Medina and Damascus, they reposed near the grove and 

'^ The expedition of Tabuc is recorded by our ordinary historians, Abulfeda (Vit. 
Moham. p. 123-127) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, torn. iii. p. 147-163); but we have 
the advantage of appealing to the original evidence of the Koran (c. 0, p. 154, 105) 
with Sale's learned and rational notes. ' 



' The battle of Muta took place }}eforc note 318). Weil supposes that the defeat 

the conquest of Mecca, as Gibbon here of the Musulmans on that occasion en- 

rightly assumes, though Von Hammer couraged the Meccana to violate the truce 

places it after that event (Weil, p. 206, lb. p. 207.— S. 
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fountain of Tabuc. Beyond that place Mahomet declined the prose- 
cution of the war: he declared himself satisfied with the peaceful 
intentions, he was more probably daunted by the martial array, of the 
emperor of the East.* But the active and intrepid Caled spread 
around the terror of his name ; and the prophet received the submis- 
sion of the tribes and cities, from the Euphrates to Ailah, at the head 
of the Red Sea. To his Christian subjects Mahomet readily granted 
the security of their persons, the freedom of their trade, the property 
of their goods, and the toleration of their worship. ^^® The weakness 
of their Arabian brethren had restrained them from opposing his 
ambition ; the disciples of Jesus were endeared to the enemy of the 
Jews ; and it was the interest of a conqueror to propose a fair capitula- 
tion to the most powerful religion of the earth. 

Till the age of sixty-three years the strength of Mahomet was equal 
to the temporal and spiritual fatigues of his mission. His i>path of 
epileptic fits, an absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be an J^J^JS*^ 
object of pity rather than abhorrence ; ^*^ but he serioudy J"™*^- 

'*8 The Diploma secitritatis Allcnsibus is attested by Ahmed Ben Joseph, jvnd the 
author Lihri Spletidonwi (Qagnier, Not. ad Abiilfedam, p. 125) ; but Abiilfeda himself, 
n« well as Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 11), though he owns Mahomet's regard for the 
Christians (p. 13), only mention peace and tribute. In the year 1630 Sionitaj^ub' 
lished at Paiia the text and version of Mahomet's patent in favour of the Christians; 
which was admitted and reprobated by the opposite taste of Salmasius and Grotius 
(Bayle, Mahomet, Hem. AA). Hottinger doubts of its authenticity (Hist. Orient, p. 
-37); Ilcnaudot urges the consent of the Mahometans (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 109); 
but Moahoira (Hist. Eccles. p. 244) shows the futility of their opinion, and inclines to 
believe it spurious. Yet Abulpharagius quotes the impostor's treaty with the Nes- 
torian patriarch (Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, torn. ii. p. 418); but Abulpharagius was 
primate of the Jacobites 

'** The epilepsy, or falling sickness of Mahomet, is asserted by Theophanes, Zonaras, 
and the rest of the Greeks; and is greedily swallowed by the gross bigotry of Hot- 
tinger (Hist. Orient, p. 10, 11), Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 12), and Maracci (tom. 
ii. AlcoRin, p. 762, 7(33). The titles {tfie tcrapped-up, tlic covered) of two chapters of 
the Koran (7.?, 74) can hardly be strained to such an interpretation: the silence, the 
i^orance of the Mahometan commentators, is more conclusive than the most peremp- 
tory denial; and the charitable side is espoused by Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, 



" The expedition of Tabuc was uuder- at Tabuc, consulted his companions as to 
taken in the month Radjab of the ninth the further prosecution of the enterprise, 
year of thoHegira (a.i>. 631). Mahomet's Omar said, "If you are com landed by 
more devoted friends gave a great part of " God to go farther, do it." Mahomet 
their substance towards defraying its ex- answered, '* If I had the command of 
penaes. Abu Bekr gave the whole of his " God, I should not ask your advice." 
property, consisting of 4()00 drachms; and Omar replied, " prophet of God! the 
when Mahomet inquired, ** What then ** Greeks are a numerous people, and 
" hnst thou left for thy family?" he *' there is not a single Musulman among 
anawei-ed, '* God and his prophet." The " them. Moreover we have already nearly 
traditions vary exceedingly respecting the ** approached them, and your neighbour- 
number of the army assembled on this " hood has struck them with terror, 
occasion. Thii-ty thousand is the lowest *' This year, therefore, let us return, till 
nimiber assigned; but even this is pro- " you find it convenient to undertake 
bably exaggerated, and a large part do- ** another campaign against them, or till 
serted at the commencement of the march "God offers some opportunity." Weil, 
(Weil, Mahora. p. 260). When Mahomet, note 405. - S. 

s 2 
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believed that he was poisoned at Cljaibar by the revenge of a Jewish 
female.'*** During four years the health of the prophet declined ; his 
infirmities increased ; but his mortal disease was a fever of fourteen 
days, which deprived him by intervals of the use of reason. As soon 
as he was conscious of his danger, he edified his brethren by the 
humility of his virtue or penitence. "If there be any man," said the 
apostle from the pulpit, " whom I have unjustly scourged, I submit 
" my own back to the lash of retaliation. Have I aspersed the repu- 
" tation of a Musulman ? let him proclaim my faults in the face of 
" the congregation. Has any one been despoiled of his goods ? the 
" little that I possess shall compensate the principal and the interest 
"of the debt." *'Ye8," replied a voice from the crowd, "I am 
" entitled to three drachms of silver." Mahomet heard the complaint, 
satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor for accusing him in this 
world rather than at the day of judgment He beheld with temperate 
firmness the approach of death ; enfranchised his slaves (seventeen 
men, as they are named, and eleven women) ; minutely directed the 
order of his funeral ; and moderated the lamentations of his weeping 
friends, on whom he bestowed the benediction of peace. Till the 
third day before his death he regularly performed the function of 
public prayer : the choice of Abubeker to supply his place appeared 
to mark that ancient and faithful friend as his successor in the sacer- 
dotal and regal office ; but he prudently declined the risk and envy of 
a more explicit nomination. At a moment when his faculties were 
visibly impaired, he called for pen and ink to write,^ or, more properly, 

torn. i. p. 301), Gagnier (ad Abulfedam, p. 9; Vie de Mahomet, torn. i. p. 118), and 
Sale (Koran, p. 4J)9-474).* 

'^ This poison (more ignominious since it was offered as a test of his prophetic 
knowledge) is frankly confessed by his zealous votaries, Abulfeda (p. 92 j and AI 
Jannabi (apud Ghignier, tom. ii. p. 28t>-288). 



* The opinion, however, of modem *» The tradition seems to be doubtful; 
Oriental scholars tends the other way. Dr. but, if true, it proves, as Dr. Weil remarkii, 
Sprenger (p. 77) shows, on the authority Mahomet^s ability to write. There Ia no 
of Ibn Ishac, that Mahomet, whilst still authority for Gibbon's addition. " or, 
an infant under the care of his foster " more properly, to dictate," which seems 
mother, had an attack which at all events to be a salvo for his own theory. Ac- 
very much resembled epilepsy. Three coi-ding to one version he said, " Bring 
other fits are recorded (lb. p. 78, note 4). " me parchment, or a table, / will write 
Dr. Weil (Mohammed, p. 26, note 11) " something for Abu Bekr, in order that 
remarks that the word Ussiba^ which " nobody may oppose him." — Weil, p. 
Abulfeda uses with regard to Mahomet, 330 and note 526. 

is particularly used of epileptic attacks. Gkignier, whom Gibbon follows, has 

The same author has collected several eiToneously translated '' book." It was 

instances of these fits (lb. p. 42, note 48, only a short paper that Mahomet wished 

and in the Journal Asiatique, Juillet, to write, probably to name his successor. 

1842), and is of opinion that his visions — lb. note 527.— iS. 
were, for the most part, connected with 
them.— S. 
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to dictate, a divine book, the sum and accomplishment of all his 
revelations : a dispute arose in the chamber whether he should be 
allowed to supersede the authority of the Koran ; and the prophet 
was forced to reprove the indecent vehemence of his disciples. If the 
slightest credit may be afforded to the traditions of his wives and 
companions, he maintained, in the bosom of his family, and to the 
last moments of his life, the dignity of an apostle, and the faith of an 
enthusiast ; described the visits of Gabriel, who bid an everlasting 
farewell to the earth ; and expressed his lively confidence, not only of 
the mercy, but of the favour, of the Supreme Being. In a familiar 
discourse he had mentioned his special prerogative, that the angel of 
death was not allowed to take his soul till he had respectfully asked 
the permission of the prophet The request was granted; and 
Mahomet immediately fell into the agony of his dissolution : his head 
was reclined on the lap of Ayesha, the best beloved of all his wives ; 
he fainted with the violence of pain ; recovering his spirits, he raised 
his eyes towards the roof of the house, and, with a steady look, though 
a faltering voice, uttered the last broken, though articulate, words : 

" O God I pardon my sins. Yes, I come, 

" among my fellow citizens on high ;" and thus peaceably 

expired on a carpet spread upon the floor. An expedition for the 
conquest of Syria was stopped by this mournful event: the army 
halted at the gates of Medina ; the chiefs were assembled round their 
dying master. The city, more especially the house, of the prophet, 
was a scene of clamorous sorrow or silent despair : fanaticism alone 
could suggest a ray of hope and consolation. " How can he be dead, 
" our witness, our intercessor, our mediator, with God ? By God he 
^' is not dead : like Moses and Jesus, he is wrapt in a holy trance, and 
" speedily will he return to his faithful people." The evidence of 
sense was disregarded ; and Omar, unsheathing his scimitar, threat- 
ened to strike off the heads of the infidels who should dare to affirm 
that the prophet was no more. The tumult was appeased by the 
weight and moderation of Abubeker. " Is it Mahomet," said he to 
Omar and the multitude, "or the God of Mahomet, whom you 
" worship? The God of Mahomet liveth for ever; but the apostle 
'* was a mortal like ourselves, and, according to his own prediction, he 
" has experienced the common fate of mortality." * He was piously 



■ After this address Abu Bekr read the " does this cannot harm God, but God 

foUowing verse from the Koran:—'* Mo- " rewards those who are thankful" (Sur* 

** hammed is only a prophet; many pro- iii. v. 144). The people seemed nerer to 

" phets have departed before him ; wiU have heard of this verse, yet they accepted 

•' ye then, when he has been slain, or it from Abu Bekr, and it ran from mouth 

*' died a natural death, turn upon your to mouth. Omar himself was so struck 

" heels (t. <;. forsake his creed) ? He who when he heard it that he fell to th^ 
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interred by the hands of his nearest kinsman, on the same spot on 
which he expired : ^*^ * Medina has been sanctified by the death and 
burial of Mahomet ; and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn 
aside from the way, to bow, in voluntary devotion,^** before the simple 
tomb of the prophet. ^^' 

At the conclusion of the life of Mahomet it may perhaps be ex- 
Hu chifc. pected that I should balance his faults and virtues, that I 
^^^' should decide whether the title of enthusiast or impostor 
more properly belongs to that extraordinary man. Had I been inti- 
mately conversant with the son of Abdallah, the task would still be 
diflBcult, and the success uncertain : at the distance of twelve cen- 
turies I darkly contemplate his shade through a cloud of religious 
incense ; and could I truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the 
fleeting resemblance would not equally apply to the solitary of Mount 
Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror of Arabia. 
The author of a mighty revolution appears to have been endowed 
with a pious and contemplative disposition : so soon * as marriage had 
raised him above the pressure of want, he avoided the paths of 
ambition and avarice ; and till the age of forty he lived with inno- 
cence, and would have died without a name. The unity of God is 
an idea most congenial to nature &nd reason ; and a slight conversa- 
tion with the Jews and Christians would teach him to despise and 

i^i The Greeks aud Latins have invented and propagated the vulgar and ridiculous 
story that Mahomet's iron tomb is suspended in the air at Mecca (rnf*a ^ir<MM^«^iMt. 
Laouicus Chalcocondyles de Rebus Turcicis, 1. iii. p. GO [ed. Par.; p. 126, ed. JBonn.]), 
by the action of ec^uaJ aud potent loadstones (Dictionnaire de Bayle, Mahomet^ Kern. 
EE. FF.). Without any philosophical inquiries, it may sufl&ce, that, 1. The prophet 
was not buried at Mecca; and, 2. That his tomb at Medina, which has been visited by 
millions, is placed on the ground (Reland, de Relig. Mohaiii. I. ii. c. 19, p. 209-211; 
Ghignier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 2G3-208).** 

**' Al Jannabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. .S72-391) the multifarious 
duties of a pilgrim who visits the tombs of the prophet and his companions; and the 
learned casuist decides that tliis act of devotion is nearest in obligation and merit to 
a divine precept. The doctoi-s are divided which, of Mecca or Medina, be the most 
excellent (p. 391-39+). 

'^ The last sickness, death, and btirial of Mahomet are described by Abulfeda and 
Gagnier (Vit. Moham. p. 133-142; Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 220-271). The most 
private and interesting circumstances were originally received from Ayesha, All, the 
sons of Abbas, &c. ; aud as they dwelt at Medina, and survived the prophet many 
years, they might repeat the pious tale to a second or third generation of pilgrims. 



ground, and perceived that Mahomet was *» Most of the biographers of Mahomet 
dead. Weil (p. 333) observes that this state that he died on Monday the 12th 
anecdote, which is important to a cri- Rabia-1-Awwl, in the year 11 of the 
tical view of the Koran, is entirely new Hegira, which answers to the 7th of June, 
to EuropeanB.--S. a.u. G32. This however fell on a Sunday, 
• That is, in the house of his wife but, as a contemporary poem mentionn 
Ayesha; but after the enlargement of the Mondav as the day of his death, it is pro- 
mosque by the chalif Walid, his grave bable that a mistake has been made in the 
was comprehended within its walla. Weil, day of the monih, and that he died on 
p. 339.— S. the 8th of June. Weil, p. 331.— S. 
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detest the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a man and a citizen to 
impart the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country from the dominion 
of sin and error. The energy of a mind incessantly bent on the same 
object would convert a general obligation into a particular call ; the 
warm suggestions of the understanding or the fancy would be felt 
a3 the inspirations of Heaven ; the labour of thought would expire in 
rapture and vision ; and the inward sensation, the invisible monitor, 
would be described with the form and attributes of an angel of God.^** 
From enthusiasm to imposture the step is perilous and slippery ; the 
daemon of Socrates ^** affords a memorable instance how a wise man 
may deceive himself, how a good man may deceive others, how the 
conscience may slumber in a mixed and middle state between 
self- illusion and voluntary fraud. Charity may believe that the 
original motives of Mahomet were those of pure and genuine benevo- 
lence ; but a human missionary is incapable of cherishing the obstinate 
unbelievers who reject his claims, despise his arguments, and persecute 
his life ; he might forgive his personal adversaries, he may lawftilly 
hate the enemies of God ; the stern passions of pride and revenge 
were kindled in the bosom of Mahomet, and he sighed, like the 
prophet of Nineveh, for the destruction of the rebels whom he had 
condemned. The injustice of Mecca and the choice of Medina trans- 
formed the citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader 
of armies; but his sword was consecrated by the example of the 
saints ; and the same God who afSicts a sinful world with pestilence 
and earthquakes might inspire for their conversion or chastisement 
the valour of his servants. In the exercise of political government 
he was compelled to abate of the stem rigour of fanaticism, to comply 
in some measure with the prejudices and passions of his followers, 
and to employ even the vices of mankind as the instruments of their 
salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, 
were often subservient to the propagation of the faith ; and Mahomet 

'^ The Christians, rashly enough, have assigned to Mahomet a tame pigeon, that 
seemed to descend from heaven and whisper in his ear. As this pretended miracle 
is urged hy Qrotius (de Veritate Religionis Christianse), his Arabic translator, the 
learned Pocock, inquired of him the names of his authors; and Qrotius confessed that 
it IB unknown to the Mahometans themselves. Lest it should provoke their indig- 
nation and laughter, the pious lie is sup])re8sed in the Arabic version ; but it has 
maintained an edifying place in the numerous editions of the Latin text (Pocock, 
Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 186, 187; Keland, de Religion^ Moham. 1. ii. c. 39, p. 
259-262). 

fit Ttyrtv 5 mt fA.ikXat vr^mrruf, ir^tr^i^'u H tuvrt (Plato, in Apolog. Socrat. C. 19, p. 121, 
122, edit. Fischer;. The familiar examples which Socrates urges in his Dialogue 
with Theages (Platon. Opera, tom. i. p. 128, 129, edit. Hen. St^phan.) are beyond the 
reach of human foresight; and the divine inspiration (the A«ti^»i«v) of the philosopher 
is clearly taught in the Memorabilia of Xenophon. The ideas of the most rational 
Platonists are expressed by Cicero (de Divinat. i. 54), and in the zivth and zvth Dis- 
sertations of Maximus of Tyre (p. 153-172, edit. Davis). 
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commanded or approved the assassination of the Jews and idolaters 
who had escaped from the field of battle. By the repetition of such 
acts the character of Mahomet must have been gradually stained ; 
and the influence of such pernicious habits would be poorly compen- 
sated by the practice of the personal and social virtues which are 
necessary to maintain the reputation of a prophet among his sectaries 
and friends. Of his last years ambition was the ruling passion ; and 
a politician will suspect that he secretly smiled (the victorious im- 
postor !) at the enthusiasm of his youth, and the credulity of his prose- 
lytes.*" A philosopher will observe that their credulity and hi% 
success would tend more strongly to fortify the assurance of his divine 
mission, that his interest and religion were inseparably connected, 
and that his conscience would be soothed by the persuasion that he 
alone was absolved by the Deity from the obligation of positive and 
moral laws. If he retained any vestige of his native innocence, the 
sins of Mahomet may be allowed as an evidence of his sincerity. In 
the support of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be deemed less 
criminal ; and he would have started at the foulness of the means, had 
he not been satisfied of the importance and justice of the end. Even 
in a conqueror or a priest I can surprise a word or action of unaffected 
humanity ; and the decree of Mahomet, that, in the sale of captives, 
the mothers should never be separated from their children, may 
suspend, or moderate, the censure of the historian.**' * 

'^ In some passage of bis voluminous writingSt Voltaire compares the prophet, in 
his old age, to a fakir '* qui d^tache la chaine de son cou pour en donner but les 
" oreilles k ses confreres." ^ 

'^^ Gagnier relates, with the same impartial pen, this humane law of the prophet, 
and the murders of Caab and Sophian, which he prompted and approved (Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 69, 97, 208). 



^ It may be remarked that, in esti- " nervous. He was generally low-spirited, 

mating Mahomet's character, Gibbon en- " thinking, and restless; and he spoke 

tirely leaves out of sight his physical ** little, and never without necessity. His 

temperament. Thus he indignantly re- " eyes were mostly cast on the ground, 

jects the accounts of his epileptic seizures, ** and he seldom raised them towards 

and everywhere directs his attention to " heaven. The excitement under which 

the moral qualities of the prophet, either ** he composed the more poetical Suns of 

as a philosophical and contemplative en- " the Koran was so great, that he said 

thusiast, or, as he seems to consider him " that they had caused him grey hair; his 

in the latter part of his career, as a poli- " lips were quivering and his handii 

tical impostor. Yet the physical consti- " shaking whilst he received the inspira- 

tution of Mahomet was of so peculiar a ** tions. An offensive smell made him so 

kind, that it can hardly be passed over in " uncomfortable, that he forbad persons 

a complete and accurate sketch of his cha- " who had eaten garlic or onions to come 

racter, upon which it' must have un- " into his place of worship. In a man of 

doubtedly exercised a wonderful iuflu- " semi-barbarous habits this is remaric- 

ence ; and we have, therefore, inserted '* able. He had a woollen garment, and 

the following interesting details from the ** was obliged to throw it away when it 

pages of Dr. Sprenger: — " began to smell of perspiration, on ac- 

** The temperament of Mohammed was '* count of his delicate constitution. 

*' melancholic and in the highest degree " When he was taken iU, he sobbed l^e 
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The good sense of Mahomet ^*® despised the pomp of royalty ; the 
apostle of God submitted to the menial oflBces of the family ; priytot ufe 
he kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and <>' Mahomet, 
mended with his own hands his shoes and his woollen garment. Dis- 

*^ For the domestio life of Mahomet, consult Qagnier, and the corresponding chap- 
ters of Abulfeda; for his diet (torn. iii. p. 285-288); his children (p. 189, 289); his 
wives (p. 290-303); his marriage with Zeineb (tom. ii. p. 152-160); his amour with 



" a woman in hysterics — or, as Ayesha 
** says, he roared like a camel; and his 
" friends reproached him for hia unmanly 
** bearing. During the battle of Bedr his 
** nervous excitement seems to have bor- 
" dered on frenzy. The faculties of his 
** mind were very unequally developed; 
" he was unfit for the common duties of 
" life, and, even after his mission, he was 
*' led in all practical questions by his 
** friends. But he had a vivid imagina- 
'* tion, the greatest elevation of mind, 
** refined sentiments, and a taste for the 
" sublime. Much as he disliked the name, 
** he was a poet; and a harmonious lan- 
** guage and sublime lyric constitute the 
** principal merits of the Koran. His 
'* mind dwelt constantly on the contem- 
** plation of God; he saw his finger in 
'* the rising sun, in the falling i-ain, in the 
" growing crop; he heard his voice in 
" the thunder, in the murmuring of the 
** waters, and in the hynms which the birds 
" sing to his praise; and in the lonely 
" deserts and ruins of ancient cities he 
" saw the traces of his anger." — Life 
of Mohammed, p. 89. ** The mental ex- 
** citement of the prophet was much in- 
** creased during the fatrah (intermission 
'* of revelations); and, like the ardent 
** scholar in one of Schiller's poems, who 
** dared to lift the veil of truth, he was 
** nearly annihilated by the light which 
** bi-oke in upon him. He usually wan- 
** dered about in the hills near Mecca, 
'* and was so absent, that on one occasion 
** his wife, being afraid that he was lost, 
** sent men in search of him. He suffered 
'* from hallucinations of his senses; and, 
** to finish his sufferings, he several times 
** contemplated suicide, by throwing him- 
** self down from a precipice. His friends 
** were alarmed at his state of mind. 
** Some considered it as the eccentricities 
** of a poetical genius; others thought 
** that he was a kahin, or soothsayer; but 
** the majority took a less charitable 
** view, and declared that he was insane; 
'* and as madness and melancholy are 
** ascribed to supernatural influence in 
'* the East, they said that he was in the 
** power of Satan and his agents the jinn." 
— lb. p. 105. ** One day, whilst he was 



' wandering about in the hills near Mecca, 
' with the intention of destroying him- 
' self, he heard a voice, and on raising 
' his head he beheld Qabriel between 
' heaven and earth; and the angel assured 
' him that he was the prophet of God. 
' Frightened by this apparition, he re- 
' turned home, and, feeling unwell, he 
' called for covering. He had a fit, and 
' they poured cold water upon him, and 
' when he was recovering fh>m it he 

* received the revelation: — * thou 
' ' covered, arise and preach, and mag- 
' * nify thy Lord, and cleanse thy gar- 
' * ment, and fly every abomination;' and 
' henceforth, we are told, he received 
' revelations without intermission, that 
'■ is to say, the fatrah was at an end, and 
' he assumed his oflBce." — p. 109. " Some 
' authors consider the fits of the prophet 
' as the principal evidence of his mission, 
' and it is, therefore, necessary to say a 
' few words on them. They were pre- 
' ceded by great depression of spirits, 
' and his face was clot^ded; and they 
' were ushered in by coldness of the ex- 
' tremities and shivering. He shook as if 
' he were suffering fix)m ague, and called 
' out for covering. His mind was in a 
' most painfully excited state. He heard 
' a tinkling in his ears as if bells were 

* ringing, or a humming as if bees were 
' swarming round his head, and his lips 

* quivered, but this motion was imder 
' the control of volition. If the attack 

* proceeded beyond this stage, his eyes 

* became fixed and staring, and the mo- 

* tioDB of his head convulbive and auto- 
' matic. At length perspiration broke 

* out, which covered his face in lai^e 

* drops; and with this ended the attack. 

* Sometimes, however, if he had a violent 
' fit, he fell comatose to the ground, like 

* a person who is intoxicated; and (at 
' least at a later period of his life) his 
' face was flushed, and his respiration 
' stertorous, and he remained in that 

* state for some time. The bystanders 

* sprinkled water in his face; but he 

* himself fancied that he would derive a 

* great benefit from being cupped on the 
*head." lb. p. Ul.-S. 
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daining the penance and merit of an hennit, he obsenred, without 
effort or vanity, the abstemious diet of an Arab and a soldier. On 
solemn occasions he feasted his companions with rustic and hospitable 
plenty ; but in his domestic life many weeks would elapse without a 
fire being kindled on the hearth of the prophet The interdiction of 
wine was confirmed by his example ; his hunger was appeased with a 
sparing allowance of barley-bread : he delighted in the taste of milk 
and honey ; but his ordinary food consisted of dates and water. 
Perfumes and women were the two sensual enjoyments which his 
nature required, and his religion did not forbid ; and Mahomet 
affirmed that the fervour of his devotion was increased by these inno- 
cent pleasures. The heat of the climate inflames the blood of the 
Arabs, and their libidinous complexion has been noticed by the 
writers of antiquity.'*' Their incontinence was regulated by the 
civil and religious laws of the Koran : their incestuous alliances 
were blamed : the boundless licence of polygamy was reduced to four 
legitimate wwes or concubines ; their rights both of bed and of dowry 
were equitably determined ; the freedom of divorce was discouraged ; 
adultery was condemned as a capital offence ; and fornication, in 
either sex, was punished with an hundred stripes.'^® Such were the 
calm and rational precepts of the legislator ; but in his private conduct 
Mahomet indulged the appetites of a man, and abused the claims of 
a prophet. A special revelation dispensed him from the laws which 
he had imposed on his nation ; the female sex, without reserve, was 
abandoned to his desires ; and this singular prerogative excited the 
envy rather than the scandal, the veneration rather than the envy, of 
the devout Musulmans. If we remember the seven hundred 
^ ^^' wives and three hundred concubines of the wise Solomon, 
we shall applaud the modesty of the Arabian, who espoused no more 
than seventeen or fifteen wives; eleven are enumerated who occupied 
at Medina their separate apartments round the house of the apostle, 
and enjoyed in their turns the favour of his conjugal society. What 
is singular enough, they were all widows, excepting only Ayesha, the 
daughter of Abubeker. She was doubtless a virgin, since Mahomet 
consummated his nuptials (such is the premature ripeness of the 

Mary (p. 303-309); the false accusation of Ayesha (p. 186-199). Tlie most original 
evidence of the three last transactions is contained in the xxivth, xxxiiid, and Ixvith 
chapters of the Koran, with Sale's Commentary. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 80- 
90) and Maracci (Prodrom. Alcoran, part iv. p. 49-59) have malicioiisly exaggerated 
the frailties of Mahomet. 

**• Incredibile est quo ardore apud eos in Venerem uterque solvitur eexus (Ammian. 
Marcellin. 1. xiv. c. 4). 

^^ Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 133-137) has recapitulated the laws of marri«ge^ 
divorce, &c. ; and the curioue reader of Selden's Uxor Hebraica will recognise maaj 
Jewish ordinances. 
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climate) when she was only nine years of age. The youth, the 
beauty, the spirit of Ayesha gave her a superior ascendant : she was 
beloved and trusted by the prophet ; and, after his death, the daughter 
of Abubeker was long revered as the mother of the faithful. Her 
behaviour had been ambiguous and indiscreet : in a nocturnal march 
she was accidentally left behind, and in the morning Ayesha returned 
to the camp with a man. The temper of Mahomet was inclined to 
jealousy ; but a divine revelation assured him of her innocence : he 
chastised her accusers, and published a law of domestic peace, that 
no woman should be condemned unless four male witnesses had seen 
her in the act of adultery.^** * In his adventures with Zeineb, the 
wife of Zeid, and with Mary, an Egyptian captive, the amorous prophet 
forgot the interest of his reputation. At the house of Zeid, his freed- 
man and adopted sou, he beheld, in a loose undress, the beauty of 
Zeineb, and burst forth into an ejaculation of devotion and desire. 
The servile, or grateful, freedman understood the hint, and yielded 
without hesitation to the love of his benefactor. But as the filial 
relation had excited some doubt and scandal, the angel Gabriel de- 
scended ftt)m heaven to ratify the deed, to annul the adoption, and 
gently to reprove the apostle for distrusting the indulgence of his 
God. One of his wives, Ilafha, the daughter of Omar, surprised him 
on her own bed in the embraces of his Egyptian captive : she pro- 
mised secrecy and forgiveness : he swore that he would renounce the 
possession of Mary. Both parties forgot theur engagements ; and 
Gabriel again descended with a chapter of the Koran to absolve him 
from his oath, and to exhort him freely to enjoy his captives and con- 
cubines without listening to the clamours of his wives. In a solitary 
retreat of thirty days he laboured alone with Mary to fulfil the com- 
mands of the angel. ^Vhen his love and revenge were satiated, he 
summoned to his presence his eleven wives, reproached their dis- 
obedience and indiscretion, and threatened them with a sentence of 
divorce, both in this world and in the next — a dreadful sentence, 
since those who had ascended the bed of the prophet were for ever 
excluded from the hope of a second marriage. Perhaps the incon- 
tinence of Mahomet may be palliated by the tradition of his natural 

**' In a momorable case, the Caliph Omar decided that all presumptive eyidence was 
of no avail; and that all the four witnesses must have actually seen stylum in pyxide 
(AbulfedflB Annales Moslemid, p. 71, vers. Reiske [Lips. 1754J).* 



* This law, however, related only to of his charge, and a fifth invoking Qod*s 

accusations by strangers. By a subse- curse upon himself if he had sworn falsely, 

quent law (Sura 24, y. 6-10) a husband The woman escaped punishment if she 

who suspected his wife might procure a took an oath of the same description, 

divorce by taking four oaths to the truth Weil, p. 273.~S. 
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or preteraatural gifts: ^'^ he united the manly virtue of thirty of the 
children of Adam ; and the apostle might rival the thirteenth labour ^^ 
of the Grecian Hercules.^'* A more serious and decent excuse may 
be drawn from his fidelity to Cadijah. During the twenty-four years 
of their marriage her youthful husband abstained from the right of 
polygamy, and the pride or tenderness of the venerable matron was 
never insulted by the society of a rival After her death he placed 
her in the rank of the four perfect women, with the sister of Moses, 
the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved of his daughters. 
" Was she not old ? " said Ayesha, with the insolence of a blooming 
beauty ; " has not God given you a better in her place ? " " No, by 
" God," said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest gratitude, " there 
" never can be a better I She believed in me when men despised 
" me ; she relieved my wants when I was poor and persecuted by the 
« world." ''' 

In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a religion 
mnd chii- ^^^ empire might aspire to multiply the chances of a nume- 
dren. J^^g posterity and a lineal succession. The hopes of Ma- 
homet were fatally disappointed. The virgin Ayesha, and his ten 
widows of mature age and approved fertility, were barren in his 
potent embraces. The four sons of Cadijah died in their infancy. 
Mary, his Egyptian concubine, was endeared to him by the birth of 
Ibrahim. At the end of fifteen months the prophet wept over his grave ; 
but he sustained with firmness the raillery of his enemies, and checked 
the adulation or credulity of the Moslems by the assurance that an 
eclipse of the sun was not occasioned by the death of the infant 
Cadijah had likewise ^ven him four daughters, who were married to 
the most faithful of his disciples : the three eldest died before their 
father ; but Fatima, who possessed his confidence and love, became 
the wife of her cousin Ali, and the mother of an illustrious progeny. 
The merit and misfortunes of Ali and his descendants will lead me to 

'^ Sibi robur ad generationem, quantum trigiuta viri habent, inesse jactaret: ita ut 
unicft horft, posset undecim fceminis satisfacere, ut ex Arabum libris refert S*"^ P^trus 
Paschasius, c. 2 (Maracci, Prodromus Alcoran, p. iv. p. 55. See likewise Observations 
de Belon, 1. ill. c. 10, fol. 179, recto). Al Jannabi (Gagnier, torn. iii. p. 287) records 
his own testimony, that he surpassed all men in conjugal vigour; and Abulfeda men- 
tions the exclamation of Ali, who washed his body ^ter his death, " propheta, 
" certe penis tuus coBlum versus erectus est," in Vit. Mohammed, p. 140. 

^^ I borrow the style of a father of the church, irs^XivArv 'H^anXUs TfrnmilUmrtt 
iix»f (Greg. Narianzen, Orat. iii. p. 108 Ted. Par. 1609]). 

*•* The conmion and most glorious legend includes, in a single night, the fifty 
victories of Hercules over the virgin daughters of Thestius (Diodor. Sicul. torn. i. 
1. iv. [c 29] p. 274; Pausanias, 1. ix. [c. 27, § 6] p. 763; Statins Silv. 1. i. eleg. iii. 
V. 42). But Athenseus allows seven nights (Deipnosophist, 1. xiii. [c. 4] p. 556), 
and ApoUodorus fifty, for this arduous achievement of Hercules, who was then no 
more tban eighteen years of age (^Biblioth. 1. ii. c. 4 [§ 10] p. Ill, cum notis Heyne, 
part i. p. 332). 

'<" Abulfeda in Vit. Moham. p. 12, 13, 16, 17, cum notis Gagnier. 
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anticipate, in this place, the series of the Saracen caliphs, a title 
which describes the commanders of the faithful as the vicars and suc- 
cessors of the apostle of God.^^** 

The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, which exalted him 
above the rest of his countrymen, might justify his claim to character 
the vacant throne of Arabia. The son of Abu Taleb was, ®'^"* 
in his own right, the chief of the family of Haahem, and the heredi- 
tary prince or guardian of the city and temple of Mecca. The light 
of prophecy was extinct ; but the husband of Fatima might expect the 
inheritance and blessing of her father : the Arabs had sometimes been 
patient of a female reign ; and the two grandsons of the prophet had 
often been fondled in his lap, and shown in his pulpit, as the hope of 
his age, and the chief of the youth of paradise. The first of the true 
believers might aspire to march before them in this world and in the 
next ; and if some were of a graver and more rigid cast, the zeal and 
virtue of Ali were never outstripped by any recent proselyte. He 
united the qualifications of a poet, a soldier, and a saint : his wisdom 
still breathes in a collection of moral and religious sayings;^®' and 
every antagonist, in the combats of the tongue or of the sword, was 
subdued by his eloquence and valour. From the first hour of his 
mission to the last rites of his funeral, the apostle was never for- 
saken by a generous firiend, whom he delighted to name his brother, 
his vicegerent, and the faithful Aaron of a second Moses. The son 
of Abu Taleb was afterwards reproached for neglecting to secure 
his interest by a solemn declaration of his right, which would have 
silenced all competition, and sealed his succession by the decrees 
of Heaven. But the unsuspecting hero confided in himself: the 
jealousy of empire, and perhaps the fear of opposition, might suspend 
the resolutions of Mahomet ; and the bed of sickness was besieged 

'•• This outline of the Arabian history ia drawn from the Biblioth^ue Orientale of 
D'Herbelot (under the names of Aboiibecrey Omary OtJunan, Ali, &c.), from the Annals 
of Abulfeda, Abulpharagius, and Elmacin (under the proper years of the Heijira), and 
especially from Ockley's History of the Saracens (vol. i. p. 1-10, 115-122/229, 249, 
363-372, 378-391, and almost the whole of the second volume). Yet we should 
weigh with caution the traditions of the hostile sects; a stream which becomes still 
more muddy as it flows farther from the source. Sir John Chardin has too faith- 
fully copied the fables and eri*ors of the modem Persians (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 235- 
250, &c.).' 

'•^ Ockley (at the end of his second volume) has given an Knglish version of 169 
sentences, which he ascribes, with some hesitation, to Ali, the son of Abu Taleb. His 
preface is coloured by the enthusiasm of a translator; yet these sentences delineate a 
characteristic, though dark, picture of human life. 



" The most valuable work since Gib- upon original sources. This work is re- 

bon's time upon the history of the Caliphs ferred to in subsequeut notes under the 

\a Weil's • Geschichte der Chalifen,* Mann- name of Weil. — S. 
helm, 3 vols. 8vo. 1846, «*</., founded 
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bv the artful ATesha, the daushter of Ababeker, and the enemy 
ofAli.' 

The silence and death of the prophet restored the liberty of the 
n«in '.f people ; and his companions convened an asaembly to de^ 
A rT'tti'' liberate on the choice of his suooeseor. The h^reditaiy 
ja=#* T ; claim and I* jfty spirit of Ali were offensive to an aristocracy 
of elders, desirous of bestowing and resumins* the sceptre by a free 
and frequent election : the Koreish could never be reconciled to the 
proud pre-eminence of the line of Hashem : the ancient discord of 
the tribes was rekindled ; the fugitives of Mecca and the auxiliaria 
of Medina asserted their respective merits ; and the rash proposal of 
choosing two independent caliphs would have crushed in their infancy 
the religion and empire of the Saracens. The tumult was appeased 
by the disinterested resolution of Omar, who, suddenly renouncing 
his own pretensions, stretched forth his hand and declared himself the 
first eubject of the mild and venerable Abubeker. The urgency of 
the moment, and the acquiescence of the people, might excuse this 
illegal and precipitate measure ; but Omar himself confessed from the 
pulpit, that, if any Musulman should hereafter presume to anticipate 
the sufFra;re of his brethren, both the elector and the elected would be 
worthy of death.*** After the simple inauguration of Abubeker, he 

'^ Ockley (Hi«t. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 5, 6) from an Arabian MS. representi 
Ayf^lia M a^lvente to the Bubstitutiou of her father in the place of the apostle." This 
fact, do unpro>>jible in itself, is unnoticed by Abulfeda, a1 Jannabi, and Al Bochari, 
the lant of whom quotes the tradition of Ayesha herself (Vit. Mohammed, p. 13G; 
Vie de Mahomet, torn. iii. p. 2.JG;. 



■ Oibbon wrote chiefly from the Arabic Compare the curious account of this 

or Snnnite account of these transactions, apathy in Price, chap. 2. It is to be re- 

the only sources iiccessible at the time gretted, I must add, that Major Price has 

when he conipimed Iuh history. Major contented himself with quoting the names 

i'rico, writing fn)in PersLin authorities, of the Persian works which he follows, 

afloi-ils us the advantage of comparing without any account of their character, 

throughr>ut what may Ijo fairly conuidcred age, and authority. — M. 
the Shiito version. The glory of Ali is ^ The anecdote here mentioned seems 

the constant burden of their stiuin. He to be an allusion to the following scene, 

WHS destined, and, according to some ac- which took place before the death of 

countSfdcHignated, for the caliphate by the Mahomet. Finding that he had not 

prophet; but while the others were fiercely strength to offer up the evening prayer, 

pushing their own intei-osts, Ali Wiis watch- the prophet oi-dered that Abu Bekr should 

mg the renuiinrt of Mahomet with pious pi-ay in his place; Ayesha, however, seve- 

fiflelity. His disinterested magnanimity, ral times requested that Omar should 

on each Be)>arate occasion, declined the perfoim the service, since her father waa 

scoptro, and gave the noble example of so touched that he could not pray aloud, 

obedience to the appointed caliph. He is But Mahomet answered, ** Thou art a ao- 

describcd, in retirement, on the throne, and ** cond Potiphar's wife " — that is, as great 

in the field of battle, as transcendently a hypocrite as slie; since ho well knew 

pioub, magnanimous, valiant, and humane, that she must wish her father, and nobody 

He lost his empire through his excess of else, by offering up the pniyers, to a])pear 

virtue an<l love for the faithful ; his life in a certain degree as his representative, 

through his confidence in Qod, and sub- Weil, Mohammed, p. 327.— S. 
mission to the decrees of fate. 
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was obeyed in Medina, Mecca, and the provinces of Arabia : the 
Hashemites alone declined the oath of fidelity ; and their chief, in his 
own house, maintained above six months a sullen and independent 
reserve, without listening to the threats of Omar, who attempted to 
consume with fire the habitation of the daughter of the apostle. The 
death of P'atima, and the decline of his party, subdued the indignant 
spirit of Ali : he condescended to salute the commander of the faith- 
ful, accepted his excuse of the necessity of preventing their common 
enemies, and wisely rejected his courteous offer of abdicating the 
government of the Arabians. After a reign of two years the aged 
caliph * was summoned by the angel of death. In his testament, with 
the tacit approbation of the companions, he bequeathed the sceptre to 
the firm and intrepid virtue of Omar. " I have no occasion," said 
the modest candidate, " for the place." " But the place has occasion 
" for you," replied Abubeker ; who expired with a fervent 
prayer that the God of Mahomet would ratify his choice, a.d. 634|b 
and direct the Musulmans m the way of concord and obe- " ^ * 
dience. The prayer was not ineffectual, since Ali himself, in a life 
of privacy and prayer, professed to revere the superior worth and 
dignity of his rival, who comforted him for the loss of empire by the 
most flattering marks of confidence and esteem. In the twelfth *^ year 
of his reign Omar received a mortal wound from the hand of an 
assassin : he rejected with equal impartiality the names of his son 
and of Ali, refused to load his conscience with the sins of his suc- 
cessor, and devolved on six of the most respectable companions the 
arduous task of electing a commander of the faithful. On this occa- 
sion Ali was again blamed by his friends ^®' for submitting his right to 
the judgment of men, for recognising their jurisdiction by accepting a 
place among the six electors. He might have obtained their sufirage 
had he deigned to promise a strict and servile conformity, not only to 
the Koran and tradition, but likewise to the determinations of two 
seniors.^''^ With these limitations, Othman, the secretary of Maho- 

*® Particularly by his friend and cou&in Abdallah, the son of Abbas, who died 
A.n. 687, with the title of grand doctor of the Moslems. In Abulfoda [Ann. Moslem.] 
he recapitulates the important occasions in which Ali had neglected his salutary 
advice (p. 76, vers. Reiske); and concludes (p. 85), princepti fidelium, absque 
controversia tu quidem vere [vir] fortis es, at inopa boni consilii, et rerum gereudarum 
parum callens. 

"® I suspect that the two seniors (Abulpharagius, p. 115; Ocklev, tom. i. p. 371) 
may signify not two actual counsellors, but his two predecessors, Abubeker and 
Omar.^ 

* Caliph in Arabic means " successor." • Eler^enth, Gibbon's computation is 

— S. wrong on his own showing. Omar's reign 

^ Abu Bekr died on the 22nd August, lasted 10 lunar years, (> months, and 4 

634. after a reign of 2 years, 3 months, days. He died on the Srd Nov. 644. 

and a few days. Weil, vol. i. p. 46 and Weil, vol. i. p. 130, sq. — S. 

53. — S. *• This conjecture of Gibbon's is con* 
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met, accepted the government ; nor was it till after the third caliph, 
twenty-four years after the death of the prophet, that Ali 
A.i>. 644, was invested by the popular choice with the regal and sacer- 
dotal office. The manners of the Arabians retained their 
primitive simplicity, and the son of Abu Taleb despised the pomp 
and vanity of this world. At the hour of prayer he repaired to the 
mosch of Medina, clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on 
his head, his slippers in one hand, and his bow in the other, instead 
of a walking-staff. The companions of the prophet and the chiefs of 
the tribes saluted their new sovereign, and gave him their right hands 
as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 

The mischiefs that flow from the contests of ambition are usually 
Dtocord of confined to the times and countries in which they have been 
Md p?J-*" agitated. But the religious discord of the friends and ene- 
Bians. i^ies of Ali has been renewed in every age of the Hegira, 
and is still maintained in the immortal hatred of the Persians and 
Turks. ^'^ The former, who are branded with the appellation of 
Shiites or sectaries, have enriched the Mahometan creed with a new 
article of faith ; and if Mahomet be the apostle, his companion Ali is 
the vicar, of God. In their private converse, in their public worship, 
they bitterly execrate the three usurpers who intercepted his bde- 
feasible right to the dignity of Imam and Caliph ; and the name of 
Omar expresses in their tongue the perfect accomplishment of wicked- 
ness and impiety.''^ * The Sonnites^ who are supported by the general 
consent and orthodox tradition of the Musulmans, entertain a more 
impartial, or at least a more decent, opinion. They respect the 

"* The schism of the Persians is explained by all our travellers of the last century, 
especially in the iid and ivth volumes of their master, Chardin. Kiebuhr, though of 
inferior merit, has the advantage of writing so late as the year 1764 (Voyages en 
Arabic, &c., tom. ii. p. 2u8-2;{8), since the ineffectual attempt of Nadir Shah to change 
the religion of the nation (see his Persian History translated into French by Sir WiUiAm 
Jones, tom. ii. p. 5, fi, 47, 48, 144-155). 

'^'^ Omar is the name of the devil; his mivderer is a saint. When the Persiaiis 
shoot with the bow, they frequently cry, " May this arrow go to the heart of Omar! " 
(Voyages de Chardin, tom. u. p. 239, 240, 259, &c.). 



firmed by Dr. Weil's narrative of the It was founded in Egypt by Abdallah Ibn 
election fi'Y)ni Arabian authorities (vol. i. Saba, a native of Yemen, and of Jewish 
p. 15:()* The nomination was finally in- descent, whom Othman had banished 
trusted to Abd Krrahman, who had oeen from Medina for finding fault with his go- 
appointed one of the six electors, but who vemment. Abdallah maintained that Ali 
declined for liimself all pretensions to the had been Mahomet's assistant, or vicier, 
caliphate. He did not, however, dis- and as such was entitled to the caliphate, 
charge his office without first consulting out of which he had been cheated by Abd 
the people. lb. p. I'M), \'U, and 150-155. Efrahman. The chief article of his spe- 
— S. culative belief was that Mahomet would 
* The first sect that arose among the return to life, whence his sect vmn named 
Moslems was a political one, and had for that of " the return." Weil, vol. i. p. 173» 
its object the dethronement of Othman. sq.—S. 
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memory of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, the holy and legi- 
timate successors of the prophet But they assign the last and most 
humble place to the husband of Fatima, in the persuasion that the 
order of succession was determined by the degrees of sanctity.^'* An 
historian who balances the four caliphs with a hand unshaken by 
superstition will calmly pronounce that their manners were alike 
pure and exemplary ; that their zeal was fervent, and probably sin- 
cere ; and that, in the midst of riches and power, their lives were 
devoted to the practice of moral and religious duties. But the public 
virtues of Abubeker and Omar, the prudence of the first, the severity 
of the second, maintained the peace and prosperity of their reigns. 
The feeble temper and declining age of Othman were incapable of 
sustaining the weight of conquest and empire. He chose, and he was 
deceived ; he trusted, and he was betrayed : the most deserving of 
the faithful became useless or hostile to his government, and his lavish 
bounty was productive only of ingratitude and discontent. The spirit 
of discord went forth in the provinces : their deputies assembled at 
Medina ; and the Charegites, the desperate fanatics who disclaimed 
the yoke of subordination and reason, were confounded among the 
free-bom Arabs, who demanded the redress of their wrongs and the 
punishment of their oppressors. From Cufa, from Bassora, from 
Egypt, from the tribes of the desert, they rose in arms, encamped 
about a league from Medina, and despatched a haughty mandate to 
their sovereign, requiring him to execute justice or to descend from 
the throne.* His repentance began to disarm and disperse the in- 
surgents ; but their fury was rekindled by the arts of his enemies ; 
and the forgery of a perfidious secretary was contrived to blast his 
reputation and precipitate his fall. The caliph had lost the only 
guard of his predecessors, the esteem and confidence of the Moslems : 
during a siege of six weeks his water and provisions were intercepted, 

*^^ lliis gradation of merit is distinctly marked in a creed illustrated by Reland (de 
Relig. Mohamm. 1. i. p. 37); and a Sonnite argument inserted by Ockley (Hist, of 
the Saracens, torn. ii. p. 230). The practice of cursing the memory of Ali was 
abolished, after forty years, by the Ommiades themselves (D'Herbelot, p. C90); and 
there are few among the Turks who presume to revile him ob an infidel (Voyages de 
Chardin, tom. iv. p. 46). 



• The principal complaints of the rebels that he had named several young persons 

were that Othman, on the occasion of his as governors merely because they were 

new edition of the Koran — which pro- his relations. He was likewise accused 

bably contained some alterations — had of neglecting to tread in the footsteps of 

caused all the previous copies to be his predecessors, as he had promised to 

burned; that he had enclosed and appro- do at his election; and on this point Abd 

priated the best pasturages; that he had Errahman himself, who had nominated 

recalled Hakam, who had been banished him, was his accuser. Weil, vol. i. p. 

by Mahomet; that he had ill-treated some 178. — S. 
of the companions of the prophet; and 

VOL. VI. T 
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and the feeble gates of the palace were protected only by tbe scruples 
of the more timorous rebels. Forsaken by those who had abused his 
simplicity, the helpless and venerable caliph expected the approach of 
ivath of death : the brother of Ayesha marched at the head of the 
^'j'J'es'j' assassins; and Othman, with the Koran in his lap, was 
June 18. » pierced with a multitude of wounds. A tumultuous anarchy 
of five days was ap|)eased by the inauguration of AU : his refusal 
would have provoked a general massacre. In this painful situation 
he sup|K)rted the becoming pride of the chief of the Hashemites; 
declared that he had rather serve than reign ; rebuked the presump- 
tion of the strangers ; and required the formal if not the voluntary 
assent of the chiefs of the nation. He has never been accused of 
C^Cv*v \ prompting the assassin of Omar; though Persia indiscreetly celebrates 
the festival of that holy martyr. The quarrel between Othman and 
his subjects was assuaged by the early mediation of Ali ; and Hassan, 
the eldest of his sons, was insulted and wounded in the defence of the 
caliph. Yet it is doubtful whether the father of Hassan was strenuous 
and sincere in his opposition to the rebels ; and it b certain that he 
enjoyed the benefit of their crime. The temptation was indeed of 
such magnitude as might stagger and corrupt the most obdurate 
virtue. The ambitious candidate no longer aspired to the barren 
sceptre of Arabia ; the Saracens had been victorious in the East and 
^Vest ; and the wealthy kingdoms of Persia, Syria, and Egypt were 
the patrimony of the commander of the faithful. 

A life of prayer and contemplation had not chilled the martial 
^ip, activity of Ali ; but in a mature age, after a long experience 

a!d^ij55-66o. ^^ mankind, he still betrayed in his conduct the rashness 
[056 661.] and indiscretion of youth. In the first days of his reign he 
neglected to secure, either by gifts or fetters, the doubtful alle^ance 
of Telha and Zobeir, two of the most powerful of the Arabian chie&. 
They escaped from Medina to Mecca, and from thence to Bassora ; 
erected the standard of revolt ; and usurped the government of Irak, 
or Assyria, which they had vainly solicited as the reward of their 
services. The mask of patriotism is allowed to cover the most glaring 
inconsistencies ; and the enemies, perhaps the assassins, of Othman 
now demanded vengeance for his blood. They were accompanied in 
their flight by Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, who cherished to 
the last hour of her life an implacable hatred against the husband and 
the posterity of Fatima.** The most reasonable Moslems were scan- 

• Ratber June 17, 656. Othman was when he was dejected by his suspicions 

upwards of eighty years of age at the time of her faithfulness — " \VTiy do you tako it 

of his death. Weil, vol. i. p. 185.~S. ** so much to heart ? There are plenty 

^ Ali is said to have incuired her hatred " more women in. the world." Weil, voL 

by remarking to Mahomet, at the time i. p. 196. — S. 
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dalised that the mother of the faithful should expose in a camp her 
person and character ; but the superstitious crowd was confident that 
her presence would sanctify the justice and assure the success of their 
cause. At the head of twenty thousand of his loyal Arabs, and nine 
thousand valiant auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph encountered and 
defeated the superior numbers of the rebels under the walls of 
Bassora.* Their leaders, Telha and Zobeir,^ were slain in the first 
battle that stained with civil blood the arms of the Moslems. After 
passing through the ranks to animate the troops, Ayesha had chosen 
her post amidst the dangers of the field. In the heat of the action, 
seventy men who held the bridle of her camel were successively killed 
or wounded f and the cage, or litter, in which she sat was stuck with 
javelins and darts like the quills of a porcupine. The venerable 
captive sustained with firmness the reproaches of the conqueror, and 
was speedily dismissed to her proper station, at the tomb of Mahomet, 
with the respect and tenderness that was still due to the widow of the 
apostle.^ After this victory, which was styled the Day of the Camel,* 
Ali marched against a more formidable adversary ; against Moawiyah, 
the son of Abu Sophian, who had assumed the title of caliph, and 
whose claim was supported by the forces of Syria and the interest of 
the house of Ommiyah. From the passage of Thapeacus, the plain 
of Siffin*''* extends along the western bank of the Euphrates. On 
this spacious and level theatre the two competitors waged a desultory 
war of one hundred and ten days. In the course of ninety actions 
or skirmishes, the loss of Ali was estimated at twenty-five, that of 
Moawiyah at forty-five, thousand soldiers ; and the list of the slain 
was dignified with the names of five-and-twenty veterans who had 
fought at Beder under the standard of Mahomet In this sanguinary 
contest the lawful caliph displayed a superior character of valour and 
humanity.' His troops were strictly enjoined to await the firet onset 

"* The plain of Siffin is determined by D'AnviHe (PEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 29) to 
be the Campus Barbaricus of Procopius. 

* The reluctance of Ali to shed the *^ She was escorted by a guard of 

blood of true believers is strikingly de- females disguised as soldiers. When she 

scribed by Major Piice's Persian historians, discovered this, Ayesha was as much gra- 

Price, p. 222.— M. tified by the delicacy of the arrangement 

^ See (in Price) the singular adventures as she had been offended by the familiar 

of Zol>eir. He was murdered after having approach of so many men. Price, p. 229. 

abandoned the army of the insurgents. — M. 

Telha was about to do the same when his • From the camel which Ayesha rode, 

leg was pierced with an arrow by one of "Weil, vol. i. p. 210. — S. 

his own party. The wound was mortal. ' Weil remarks that it must not be 

Price, p. 222.— M. forgotten that the history of the first 

' Acconling to Price, two hundred and caliphs was collected or forged under the 

eighty of the Bcnni Beianziat alone lost a reim of the Abassides, with whom it was 

right hand in this service, p. 225.— M. a life-and-death point to depress Moa- 

T 2 
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of the enemy, to spare their flying brethren, and to respect the bodies 
of the dead, and die chastity of the female captives. He generously 
proposed to save the blood of the Moslems by a single combat ; but 
his trembling rival declined the challenge as a sentence of inevitable 
death. The ranks of the Syrians were broken by the charge of a hero 
who was mounted on a piebald horse, and wielded with irresistible 
force his ponderous and two-edged sword. As often as he smote a 
rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, *' God is victorious! " and in the 
tumult of a nocturnal battle he was heard to repeat four hundred 
times that tremendous exclaraatioa The prince of Damascus already 
meditated his flight ; but the certain victory was snatched from the 
grasp of Ali by the disobedience and enthusiasm of his troops. Their 
conscience was awed by the solemn appeal to the books of the Koran 
which Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances; and Ali was com- 
pelled to yield to a disgraceful truce and an insidious compromise, 
lie retreated with sorrow and indignation to Cufa; his party was 
discouraged ; the distant provinces of Persia,* of Yemen, and of 
Egypt were subdued or seduced by his crafty rival ; and the stroke 
of fanaticism, which was aimed against the three chiefs of the nation, 
was fatal only to the cousin of Mahomet. In the temple of Mecca 
three Charegites^ or enthusiasts discoursed of the disorders of the 
church and state : they soon agreed that the deaths of Ali, of 
Moawiyah, and of his friend Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, would 
restore the peace and unity of religion. Each of the assassins chose 
his victim, poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired 
to the scene of action. Their resolution was equally desperate : but 
the first mistook the person of Amrou, and stabbed the deputy who 
occupied his scat ; the prince of Damascus was dangerously hurt by 
the second; the lawful caliph, in the mosch of Cufa, received a 
mortal wound from the hand of the third. He expired in the sixty- 
third year of his age,*^ and mercifiilly recommended to his children 
that they would despatch the murderer by a single stroke. The 

wiyah and the Ommijahds, and to elevate Medina. (See above, p. 243.) They were 

Ali. If all iH true that is related in All's divided into six principal sects; but they 

praise, it is incomprehensible how he all agreed in rejecting the authority both 

should have been set aside by Abu Bekr, of Othman and Ali, and the damnation 

Omar, and Othmjin, and should not even of those caliphs formed their chief tenet, 

have been able to maintain his ground when Weil, vol. i. p. 2-'il. They were very nu- 

named caliph. Vol. i. p. 234, sq.—S. merous, and had risen in open rebollion 

■ According to Weil, Ali retained Persia, against Ali, who was obliged to resort to 

Vol. i. p. 247.— S. force to reduce them to obedience. lb. 

*> Chawarij, or Charijites (deserters, p. 237. — S. 
rebels), was the name given to all those * On the 21st of January, OCl, two days 

who revolted from the lawful Imam, after the mortal blow. Weil, vol. i. p. 

Qibbon seems here to confoimd them with 250. — S. 
the Chaznyites, one of the two tribes of 
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sepulchre of AlP'* was concealed from the tyrants of the house of 
Oraraiyah ;^'* but in the fourth age of the Hegira, a tomb, a temple, 
a city, arose near the ruins of Cufa.^'^ Many thousands of the 
Shiites repose in holy ground at the feet of the vicar of God ; and 
the desert is vivified by the numerous and annual visits of the Per- 
sians, who esteem their devotion not less meritorious than the pil- 
grimage of Mecca. 

The persecutors of Mahomet usurped the inheritance of his child- 
ren ; and the champions of idolatry became the supreme Reign of 
heads of his religion and empire. The opposition of Abu J^^Ss w' 
Sophian had been fierce and obstinate ; his conversion was *^^'^^' 
tardy and reluctant; his new faith was fortified by necessity and 
interest; he served, he fought, perhaps he believed; and the sins 
of the time of ignorance were expiated by the recent merits of the 
family of Ommiyah. Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, and of the 
cruel Henda, was dignified in his early youth with the office or title 
of secretary of the prophet : the judgment of Omar intrusted him 
with the government of Syria ; and he administered that important 
province above forty years, either in a subordinate or supreme rank. 
Without renouncing the fame of valour and liberality, he afiected 
the reputation of humanity and moderation : a grateful people was 
attached to their benefactor ; and the victorious Moslems were en- 
riched with the spoils of Cyprus and Rhodes. The sacred duty of 
pursuing the assassins of Othman was the engine and pretence of his 
ambition. The bloody shirt of the martyr was exposed in the mosch 
of Damascus : the emir deplored the fate of his injured kinsman ; 
and sixty thousand Syrians were engaged in his service by an oath of 
fidelity and revenge. Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt, himself an 
army, was the first who saluted the new monarch, and divulged the 
dangerous secret that the Arabian caliphs might be created else- 
where than in the city of the prophet.^'® The policy of Moawiyah 
eluded the valour of his rival; and, after the death of Ali, he 

•'^ Abulfeda, a moderate Sonnite, relates the different opinions concerning the burial 
of Ali, but adopts the sepulchre of Cufa, hodie fam& numeroque religiose frequen- 
tantium celebratum. This number is reckoned by Niebuhr to amount annually to 
2000 of the dead and 5000 of the living (torn. ii. p. 208, 2o9). 

"^ All the tyrants of Persia, from Adhad el Dowlat (a.d. 977, D'Herbelot, p. 58, 
69, 95) to Nadir Shah (a.d. 1743, Hist, de Nadir Shah, tom. ii. p. 155), have enriched 
the tomb of Ali with the spoils of the people. The dome is copper, with a bright and 
massygilding, which glitters to the sun at the distance of many a mile. 

**" "Ae city of Meshed Ali, five or six miles firom the ruins of Cufe, and one 
hundred and twenty to the south of Bagdad, is of the size and form of the modem 
Jerusalem. Meshed Hosein, larger and more populous, is at the distance of thirty 
miles. 

'7* I borrow, on this occasion, the strong sense and expression of Tacitus (Hist. i. 4): 
Evulgato imperii arcane, posse imperatorem [prinoipemj alibi quam Romae fieri. 
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negociated the abdication of his son Hassan, whose mind was eitlier 
above or below the government of the world, and who retired 
without a sigh from the palace of Cufa to an humble cell near the 
tomb of his grandfather. The aspiring wishes of the caliph were 
finally crowned by the important change of an elective to an here- 
ditary kingdom. Some murmurs of freedom or fanaticism attested 
the reluctance of the Arabs, and four citizens of Medina refused the 
oath of fidelity ;'^ but the designs of Moawiyah were conducted with 
vigour and address ; and his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute youth, 
was proclaimed as the commander of the faithful and the suc<?essor of 
the apostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the benevolence of one of the sons of 
i>eath of Ali. In serving at table a slave had inadvertently dropped a 
aTg%. dish of scalding broth on his master : the heedless wretch 
ocL 10. fgji prostrate, to deprecate his punishment, and repeated a 
verse of the Koran: "Paradise is for those who command their 
"anger:" — "I am not angry:" — "and for those who pardon 
" offences :" — " I pardon your ofienc« :'* — " and for those who return 
" good for evil :" — " 1 give you your liberty, and four hundred pieces 
" of silver." With an equal measure of 'piety, Hosein, the younger 
brother of Hassan, inherited a remnant of his father's spirit, and 
served with honour against the Christians in the siege of Constan- 
tinople. The primogeniture of the line of Hashem, and the holy 
character of grandson of the apostle, had centered in his person, and 
he was at liberty to prosecute his claim against Yezid, the tyrant of 
Damascus, whose vices he despised, and whose title he had never 
deigned to acknowledge. A list was secretly transmitted from Ciifa 
to Medina, of one hundred and forty thousand Moslems, who pro- 
fessed their attachment to his cause, and who were eager to draw their 
swords so soon as he should appear on the banks of the Euphrates^ 
Against the advice of his wisest friends, he resolved to trust his person 
and family in the hands of a perfidious people. He traversed the 
desert of Arabia with a timorous retinue of women and children ; but 
as he approached the confines of Irak he was alarmed by the solitary 
or hostile face of the country, and suspected either the defection or 

* These were, Hosoin. Ali's Bon; Abd nocossity of having his son's title recog- 

Allah, the son of Zuboir; Abd Krrahnian, nii?ed before his death, but that be had 

son of Abu Bekr; and Abd Allah, son of not taken this step without consulting the 

Oniar. Moawiyah, having failed in his four principal men in Mecca, who were 

attempts to gain them over, caused them then present, and who had entirely agreed 

to be seized and led into the mosch, each with his views. He then called upon the 

accompanied by two soldiers with drawn assembly to do homage to his son; and aa 

awords, who were ordered to stab them the four prisoners did not venture to con- 

if they attempted to speak. Moawiyah tradict his assertion, Yezid was acknow- 

then mounted the pulpit, and, addressing ledged by those present as Moawiyah*a 

the aoaembly, said that he had seen the Buccesaor. Weil, vol. i. p. 280, sq, — S. 
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ruin of his party. His fears were just : Obeidollah, the governor of 
Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks of an insurrection ; and Hosein, 
in the plain of Kerbela, was encompassed by a body of five thousand 
horse, who intercepted his communication with the city and the river. 
He might still have escaped to a fortress in the desert that had defied 
the power of Cassar and Chosroes, and confided in the fidelity of the 
tribe of Tai, which would have armed ten thousand warriors in his 
defence. In a conference with the chief of the enemy he proposed 
the option of three honourable conditions : that he should be allowed 
to return to Medina, or be stationed in a frontier garrison against the 
Turks, or safely conducted to the presence of Yezid. But the com- 
mands of the caliph, or his lieutenant, were stem and absolute ; and 
Hosein was informed that he must cither submit as a captive and a 
criminal to the commander of the faithful, or expect the consequences 
of his rebellion. " Do you think,'' replied he, " to terrify me with 
" death ?" And, during the short respite of a night, he prepared with 
calm and solemn resignation to encounter his fate. He checked the 
lamentations of his sister Fatima, who deplored the impending ruin 
of his house. " Our trust," said Hosein, *' is in God alone. All 
" things, both in heaven and earth, must perish and return to their 
" Creator. My brother, my father, my mother, were better than me, 
" and every Musulman has an example in the prophet." He pressed 
his friends to consult their safety by a timely flight : they unanimously 
refused to desert or survive their beloved master : and their courage 
was fortified by a fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. On 
the morning of the fatal day, he mounted on horseback, with his sword 
in one hand and the Koran in the other : his generous band of mar- 
tyrs consisted only of thirty-two horse and forty foot ; but their flanks 
and rear were secured by the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which 
they had filled with lighted faggots, according to the practice of the 
Arabs. The enemy advanced with reluctance, and one of their chiefs 
deserted, with thirty followers, to claim the partnership of inevitable 
death. In every close onset, or single combat, the despair of the 
Fatimites was invincible ; but the surrounding multitudes galled them 
from a distance with a cloud of arrows, and the horses and men were 
successively slain : a truce was allowed on both sides for the hour of 
prayer ; and the battle at length expired by the death of the last of the 
companions of Hosein. Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated himself 
at the door of his tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he was pierced 
in the mouth with a dart ; and his son and nephew, two beautiful 
youths, were killed in his arms. He lifted his hands to heaven — 
they were full of blood — and he uttered a funeral prayer for the living 
and the dead. In a transport of despair his sister issued from the 
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tent, and adjured the general of the Cufians that he would not suffer 
Hoscin to be murdered before his eyes : a tear trickled down his 
venerable beard ; and the boldest of his soldiers fell back on everj 
side as the dying hero threw himself among them. The remorseless 
Shamer, a name detested by the faithful, reproached their cowardice ; 
and the grandson of Mahomet was slain with three-and- thirty strokes 
of lances and swords. After they had trampled on his body, they 
carried his head to the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman Obeidollah 
struck him on the mouth with a cane : " Alas," exclaimed an aged 
Musulman, " on these lips have I seen the lips of the apostle of God 1" 
In a distant age and climate the tragic scene of the death of Hosein 
will awaken the sympathy of the coldest reader.^"' On the annual 
festival of his martyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, 
his Persian votaries abandon their souls to the religious frenzy of 
sorrow and indignation.^ ®° 

AVhcn the sisters and children of Ali were brought in chains to the 
„ ^ , throne of Damascus, the caliph was advised to extirpate the 
Mabiinut enmity of a popular and hostile race, whom he had injured 
beyond the hope of reconciliation. But Yezid preferred the 
counsels of mercy ; and the mourning family was honourably dismissed 
to mingle their tears with their kindred at Medina. The glory of 
martyrdom superseded the right of primogeniture ; and the twelve 
Imams,^^^ or pontiffs, of the Persian creed, are Ali, Hassan, Hosein, 
and the lineal descendants of Hosein to the ninth generation. 
Without arms, or treasures, or subjects, they successively enjoyed the 
veneration of the people, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning 
caliphs : their tombs, at Mecca or Medina, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, or in the province of Chorasan, are still visited by the 
devotion of their sect. Their names were often the pretence of sedi- 
tion and civil w^ar : but these royal saints despised the pomp of the 
world ; submitted to the will of God and the injustice of man ; and 
devoted their innocent lives to the study and practice of religion. 
The twelfth and last of the Imams, conspicuous by the title of Mahadi^ 
or the Guide, surpassed the solitude and sanctity of his predecessors. 
He concealed himself in a cavern near Bagdad : the time and place 

^"^ I have abridged the interesting narrative of Ockley (torn. ii. p. 170-231). It is 
long and minute; but the pathetic, almost always, consists in the detaU of little 
circumstances. 

'•" Niebuhr the Dane (Voyages en Arabie, &c., torn. ii. p. 208, &c.) is, perhaps, the 
only European traveller who has dared to visit Meshed Ali and Meshed Hosein. The 
two sepulchres are in the hands of the Turks, who tolerate and tax the devotion of 
the Persian heretics. The festival of the death of Hosein is amply described by Sir 
John Chardiu, a traveller whom I have often praised. 

iBi The general article of /i/ia/n, in D'Herbelot's Biblioth^ue, will indicate the 
succeBsion, and the lives of the twelve are given under their respective names. 
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of his death are unknown ; and his votaries pretend that he still lives, 
and will appear before the day of judgment to overthrow the tyranny 
of Dejal, or the Antichrist.*®* In the lapse of two or three centuries, 
the posterity of Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet, had multiplied to the 
number of thirty -three thousand -J^ the race of Ali might be equally 
prolific : the meanest individual was above the first and greatest of 
princes ; and the most eminent were supposed to excel the perfection 
of angels. But their adverse fortune, and the wide extent of the 
Musulman empire, allowed an ample scope for every bold and artful 
impostor who claimed aflSnity with the holy seed : the sceptre of the 
Almohades, in Spain and Afric; of the Fatimites, in Egypt and 
Syria ; ^®* of the Sultans of Yemen ; and of the Sophis of Persia ; *•* 
has been consecrated by this vague and ambiguous title. Under their 
reigns it might be dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of their birth ; 
and one of the Fatimite caliphs silenced an indiscreet question by 
drawing his scimitar : " This," said Moez, " is my pedigree ; and 
" these," casting a handful of gold to his soldiers, — " and these are my 
" kindred and my children." In the various conditions of princes, or 
doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or beggars, a swarm of the genuine 
or fictitious descendants of Mahomet and Ali is honoured with the 
appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or emu^ In the Ottoman empire 
they are distinguished by a green turban ; receive a stipend from the 
treasury ; are judged only by their chief ; and, however debased by 
fortune or character, still assert the proud pre-eminence of their birth. 
A family of three hundred persons, the pure and orthodox branch of 
the caliph Hassan, is preserved without taint or suspicion in the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, and still retains, after the revolutions of 
twelve centuries, the custody of the temple and the sovereignty of their 
native land. The fame and merit of Mahomet would ennoble a 

'" The name of Antichrist may seem ridiciilous, but the Mahometans have liberally 
borrowed the fables of every religion (Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 80, 82). In 
the royal stable of Ispahan two horses were always kept saddled, one for the Mahadi 
himself, the other for his lieutenant, Jesus the son of Mary. 

'" In the year of the Hegira 200 (a.d. 815). See ITHerbelot, p. 546. 

»•• D'Herbelot, p. 342. The enemies of the Fatimites disgraced them by a Jewish 
origin. Yet they accmrately deduced their genealogy from Jaafar, the sixth Imam; 
and the impartiid Abulfeda allows (Annal. Moslem, p. 230) that they were owned by 
manv, qui absque controyersi& genuini sunt Alidarum, homines propaginum suss 
gentis ezacte callentes. He quotes some lines from the celebrated Scherif or Radhi, 
Egone humilitatem induam in terns hostium ? (I suspect him to be an Edrissite of 
Sicily) cum m .£gypto sit Chalifa de gente Alii^ quocum ego communem habeo 
patrem et vindioem. 

'»* The kings of Persia of the last dynasty are descended from Sheik Sefi, a saint of 
the xivth century, and, through him, from Moussa Cassem, the son of Hosein, the son 
of Ali (Olearius, p. 957; Chardin, tom. iii. p. 288). But I cannot trace the inter- 
mediate degrees in any genuine or fabulous pedigree. If they were truly Fatimites, 
they might draw their origin from the princes of Mazanderan, who reigned in the 
ixth century (D'Herbelot, p, 96). 
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plebeian race, and the ancient blood of the Koreish transcends tlie 
recent majesty of the kings of the earth.^** 

The talents of Mahomet are entitled to our applause; but his 
Success of success has, perhaps, too strongly attracted our admiration. 
Mabomeu ^^^ y.^ surpriscd that a multitude of proselytes should 
embrace the doctrine and the passions of an eloquent fanatic ? In the 
heresies of the church the same seduction has been tried and repeated 
from the time of the apostles to that of the reformers. Does it scera 
incredible that a private citizen should grasp the sword and the 
sceptre, subdue his native country, and erect a monarchy by his vic- 
torious arms ? In the moving picture of the dynasties of the East, a 
hundred fortunate usurpers have arisen from a baser origin, sur- 
mounted more formidable obstacles, and filled a larger scope of 
empire and conquest. Mahomet was alike instructed to preach and 
to fight ; and the union of these opposite qualities, while it enhanced 
his merit, contributed to his success : the operation of force and per- 
suasion, of enthusiasm and fear, continually acted on each other, till 
every barrier yielded to their irresistible power. His voice invited the 
Arabs to freedom and victory, to arms and rapine, to the indulgence 
of their darling passions in this world and the other : the restraints 
which he imposed were requisite to establish the credit of the prophet, 
and to exercise the obedience of the people ; and the only objection 
to his success was his rational creed of the unity and perfections of 
God. It is not the propagation, but the permanency of his 

Permanency ,. . ^i , , ^ ^ ^ j xi. j 

of bi« religion, that deserves our wonder : the same pure and per- 

fect impression which he engraved at Mecca and Medina 
is preserved, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, by the Indian, 
the African, and the Turkish proselytes of the Koran. If the 
Christian apostles, St. Peter or St. Paul, could return to the Vatican, 
they might possibly inquire the name of the Deity who is worshipped 
with such mysterious rites in that magnificent temple : at Oxford or 
Geneva they would experience less surprise ; but it might still be 
incumbent on them to peruse the catechism of the church, and to study 
the orthodox commentators on their own writings and the words of 
their Master. But the Turkish dome of St. Sophia, with an increase 
of splendour and size, represents the humble tabernacle erected at 
Medina by the hands of Mahomet, The Mahometans have uniformly 
withstood the temptation of reducing the object of their faith and 
devotion to a level with the senses and imagination of man. "I 

••• The present state of the family of Mahomet and Ali is most accurately described 
by Demetrius Cantemir (Hist, of the Othmau Empire, p. 94) and Niebuhr (Descrip- 
tion de I'Arabie, p. 9-16, 317, &o.). It is much to be lamented that the Danish 
traveller was unable to purchase the chronicles of Arabia. 
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" believe in one God, and Mahomet the apostle of God," is the 
simple and invariable profession of Islam. The intellectual image of 
the Deity has never been degraded by any visible idol ; the honours 
of the prophet have never transgressed the measure of human virtue ; 
and his living precepts have restrained the gratitude of his disciples 
within the bounds of reason and religion. The votaries of Ali have, 
indeed, consecrated the memory of their hero, his wife, and his 
children ; and some of the Persian doctors pretend that the divine 
essence was incarnate in the person of the Imams ; but their supersti- 
tion is universally condemned by the Sonnites ; and their impiety has 
afforded a seasonable warning against the worship of saints and 
martyrs. The metaphysical questions on the attributes of God, and 
the liberty of man, have been agitated in the schools of the Ma- 
hometans as well as in those of the Christians ; but among the former 
they have never engaged the passions of the people, or disturbed the 
tranquillity of the state. The cause of this important difference may 
be found in the separation or union of the regal and sacerdotal 
characters. It was the interest of the caliphs, the successors of the 
prophet and commanders of the faithful, to repress and discourage all 
religious innovations: the order, the discipline, the temporal and 
spiritual ambition of the clergy, are unknown to the Moslems ; and 
the sages of the law are the guides of their conscience and the oracles 
of their faith. From the Atlantic to the Ganges the Koran is 
acknowledged as the fundamental code, not only of theology but of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence ; and the laws which regulate the 
actions and the property of mankind are guarded by the infallible and 
immutable sanction of the will of God. This religious servitude is 
attended with some practical disadvantage ; the illiterate legislator 
had been often misled by his own prejudices and those of his country ; 
and the institutions of the Arabian desert may be ill adapted to the 
wealth and numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On these occa- 
sions the Cadhi respectfully places on his head the holy volume, and 
substitutes a dexterous interpretation more apposite to the principles 
of equity and the manners and policy of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence on the public happiness is 
the last consideration in the character of Mahomet. The 
most bitter or most bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes towards his 
will surely allow that he assumed a false commission to 
inculcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect only than their own. He 
piously supposed, as the basis of his religion, the truth and sanctity of 
their prior revelations, the virtues and miracles of their foundera 
The idols of Arabia were broken before the throne of God ; the blood 
of hiunan victims was expiated by prayer, and fasting, and alms, the 
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laudable or innocent arts of devotion ; and his rewards and punish- 
ments of a future life were painted by the images most congenial to 
an ignorant and carnal generation. Mahomet was, perhaps, incapable 
of dictating a moral and political system for the use of his country- 
men : but he breathed among the faithful a spirit of charity and 
friendship; recommended the practice of the social virtues; and 
checked, by his laws and precepts, the thirst of revenge, and the 
oppression of ^^-idows and orphans. The hostile tribes were united in 
faith and obedience, and the valour which had been idly spent in 
domestic quarrels was vigorously directed against a foreign enemy. 
Had the impulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at home, and 
formidable abroad, might have flourished under a succession of her 
native monarchs. Her sovereignty was lost by the extent and rapidity 
of conquest. The colonies of the nation were scattered over the East 
and West, and their blood was mingled with the blood of their con- 
verts and captives. After the reign of three caliphs, the throne was 
transported from Medina to the valley of Damascus and the banks of 
the Tigris ; the holy cities were violated by impious war ; Arabia was 
ruled by the rod of a subject, perhaps of a stranger ; and the 
Bedo weens of the desert, awakening from their dream of dominion, 
resumed their old and solitary independence.^®'' 

*" The writers of the Modem Universal History (vols. i. and ii.) have compiled in 
850 folio pages the life of Mahomet and the annals of the caliphs. They enjoyed the 
advantage of reading, and sometimes correcting, the Arabic text; yet, notwithstanding 
their high-sounding boasts, I cannot find, after the conclusion of my work, that they 
have afforded me much (if any) additional information. The dull mass is not 
quickened by a spai'k of philosophy or taste; and the compilers indulge the criticism 
of acrimonious bigotry against Boulainviliiers, Sale, Gagnier, and all who have treated 
Mahomet with favour, or oven justice. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

The Conquest of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, by the Arabs 
OR Saracens. — Empire of the Caliphs, or Successors of Mahomet. — 
State of the Christians, etc., under their Government. 

The revolution of Arabia had not changed the character of the 
Arabs : the death of Mahomet was the signal of independ- 
ence; and the hasty structure of his power and religion theA^u, 
tottered to its foundations. A small and faithful band of ^*^' 
his primitive disciples had listened to his eloquence, and shared his 
distress ; had fled with the apostle from the persecution of Mecca, 
or had received the fugitive in the walls of Medina. The increasing 
myriads who acknowledged Mahomet as their king and prophet had 
been compelled by his arms, or allured by his prosperity. The poly- 
theists were confounded by the simple idea of a solitary and invisible 
God ; the pride of the Christians and Jews disdained the yoke of a 
mortal and contemporary legislator. Their habits of faith and obedi- 
ence were not suflBciently confirmed ; and many of the new converts 
regretted the venerable antiquity of the law of Moses ; or the rites 
and mysteries of the Catholic church ; or the idols, the sacrifices, the 
joyous festivals of their Pagan ancestors. The jarring interests and 
hereditary feuds of the Arabian tribes had not yet coalesced in a 
system of union and subordination ; and the barbarians were impa- 
tient of the mildest and most salutary laws that curbed their passions 
or violated their customs. They submitted with reluctance to the 
religious precepts of the Koran, the abstinence from wine, the fast of 
the Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five prayers ; and the alms 
and tithes which were collected for the treasury of Medina could be 
distinguished only by a name from the payment of a perpetual and 
ignominious tribute. The example of Mahomet had excited a spirit 
of fanaticism or imposture, and several of his rivals presumed to 
imitate the conduct, and defy the authority, of the living prophet. At 
the head of the fugitives and auxiliaries^ the first caliph was reduced 
to the cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef ; and perhaps the Koreish 
would have restored the idols of the Caaba, if their levity had not 
been checked by a seasonable reproof. " Ye men of Mecca, will ye 
" be the last to embrace, and the first to abandon, the religion of 
" Islam?" After exhorting the Moslems to confide in the aid of 
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camel and a black slave ; but on the Friday of each week he distri- 
buted the residue of his own and the public money, first to the most 
worthy, and then to the most indigent, of the Moslems. The remains 
of his wealth, a coarse garment and five pieces of gold, were delivered 
to his successor, who lamented with a modest sigh his own inability to 
equal such an admirable model. Yet the abstinence and humility of 
Omar were not inferior to the virtues of Abubeker ; his food consisted 
of barley-bread or dates ; his drink was water ; he preached in a 
gown that was torn or tattered in twelve places; and a Persian 
satrap, who paid his homage to the conqueror, found him asleep 
among the beggars on the steps of the mosch of Medina. Economy 
is the source of liberality, and the increase of the revenue enabled 
Omar to establish a just and perpetual reward for the past and pre- 
sent services of the faithful. Careless of his own emolument, he 
assigned to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the first and most ample 
allowance of twenty-five thousand drachms or pieces of silver. Five 
thousand were allotted to each of the aged warriors, the relics of the 
field of Beder ; and the last and meanest of the companions of 
Mahomet was distinguished by the annual reward of three thousand 
pieces. One thousand was the stipend of the veterans who had 
fought in the first battles against the Greeks and Persians ; and the 
decreasing pay, as low as fifty pieces of silver, was adapted to the 
respective merit and seniority of the soldiers of Omar. Under his 
reign, and that of his predecessor, the conquerors of the' East were 
the trusty servants of God and the people ; the mass of the public 
treasure was consecrated to the expenses of peace and war ; a prudent 
mixture of justice and bounty maintained the discipline of the 
Saracens, and they united, by a rare felicity, the despatch and execu- 
tion of despotism with the equal and frugal maxims of a republican 
government. The heroic courage of Ali,'' the consummate prudence 
of Moawiyah,® excited the emulation of their subjects ; and the 
talents which had been exercised in the school of civil discord were 
more usefully applied to propagate the faith and dominion of the 
prophet In the sloth and vanity of the palace of Damascus the 
succeeding princes of the house of Ommiyah were alike destitute of 
the qualifications of statesmen and of saints.^ Yet the spoils of un- 
known nations were continually laid at the foot of their throne, and 

' Hifl reign in Eutychiua, p. 343. Elmacin, p. 51. Abulpharagius, p. 117. Abul- 
foda, p. 83. D*Herbelot, p. 89. 

* His reign in Eutychiua, p. 344. Elmacin, p. 54. Abulpharagius, p. 123. Abul- 
feda, p. 101. D'Herbelot, p. 586. 

• Their i-eigns in Eutychiua, torn. ii. p. 360-395. Elmacin, p. 59-108. Abulphara- 
giua, Dynast, ix. p. 124-139. Abulfeda, p. 111-141. D'Herbelot, Bibliothdque Ori- 
entale, p. 691, and the particular articlea of the OmmiadeB. 
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the uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness must be ascribed to the 
spirit of the nation rather than the abilities of their chiefs. A large 
deduction must be allowed for the weakness of their enemies. The 
birth of Mahomet was fortunately placed in the most degenerate and 
disorderly period of the Persians, the Romans, and the barbarians 
of Europe : the empires of Trajan, or even of Constantino or Charle- 
magne, would have repelled the assault of the naked Saracens^ 
and the torrent of fanaticism might have been obscurely lost in the 
sands of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman republic it had been the aim 
of the senate to confine their coimcils and legions to a single xteir con- 
war, and completely to suppress a first enemy before they **°"**' 
provoked the hostilities of a second. These timid maxims of policy 
were disdained by the magnanimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian 
caliphs. With the same vigour and success they invaded the suc- 
cessors of Augustus and those of Artaxerxes ; and the rival monarchies 
at the . same instant became the prey of an enemy whom they had 
been so long accustomed to despise. In the ten years of the adminis- 
tration of Omar, the Saracens reduced to his obedience thirty-six 
thousand cities or castles, destroyed four thousand churches or temples 
of the unbelievers, and edified fourteen hundred moschs for the exer- 
cise of the religion of Mahomet. One hundred years after his flight firom 
Mecca the arms and the reign of his successors extended from India 
to the Atlantic Ocean, over the various and distant provinces which 
may be comprised under the names of, I. Persia ; IL Syria ; III. 
Egypt ; IV. Africa ; and V. Spain. Under this general division I 
shall proceed to unfold these memorable transactions, despatching 
with brevity the remote and less interesting conquests of the Eas^ 
and reserving a fuller narrative for those domestic countries which 
had been included within the pale of the Roman empire. Yet I must 
excuse my own defects by a just complaint of the blindness and in- 
sufliciency of my guides. The Greeks, so loquacious in controversy, 
have not been anxious to celebrate the triumphs of their enemies.*® 
After a century of ignorance the first annals of the Musulmans were 

*•* For the viith and viiith century, we have scarcely any original evidence of the 
Byzantine historians, except the chronicles of Theophanes (Theophanis Confessoris 
Chronographia, Gr. et Lat. cum notis Jacobi Qoar. Paris, 1655, in folio), and the 
Abridgment of Nicephorus (Nicephori Patriarchas C. P. Breviarium Historicum, Gr. 
et I^t. Paris, 1648, in folio), who both lived in the beginning of the ixth century (see 
Hanckius de Scriptor. Byzant. p. 200-246). Their contemporary, Photius, does not 
seem to be more opulent. After praising the style of Nicephorus, he adds, Koi Sxmt 
^•k>L9V( t<rrt riif Vfi avT»v cir«»^i/«'T«^iy«f rijJi Ttif /rT«#i«f rn <rvyy^»^ftf and only com- 
plains of his extreme brevity (Phot. Bib'lioth. Cod. Ixyi. p. 100 [p. 33, ed. Bekk.]). 
Some additions may be gleaned from the more recent histories of Cedrenus and Zo- 
naras of the xiith century. 

VOL. VI. I^ 
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collected in a great measure from the voice of tradition.** AmcHig 
the numerous productions of Arabic and Persian literature,^ ^ our 
interpreters have selected the imperfect sketches of a more recent 
age.^^ The art and genius of history have ever been unknown to the 
Asiatics ; ^* they are ignorant of the laws of criticism ; and our 
monkish chronicles of the same period may be compared to their most 
popular works, which are never vivified by the spirit of philosophy and 
freedom. The Oriental library of a Frenchman ^* would instruct the 
most learned mufti of the East ; and perhaps the Arabs might not 
find in a single historian so clear and comprehensive a narrative of 
their own exploits as that which will be deduced in the ensuing 
sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant Caled, the 
Sword of God, and the scourge of the infidels, advanced to the banks 

» Tabari, or Al Tabari, a native of Taborestau, a famoua Imam of Bagdad, and the 
Livy of the Arabians, finished his general history in the year of the Hegira 302 (a.d. 
914). At the request of his friends he reduced a work of 30,000 aheeta to a mora 
reasonable size. But his Arabic original is known only by the Persian and Turkish 
versions. The Saracenic history of Ebn Amid, or Elmacin, is said to be an abridge 
ment of the great Tabari (Ockley's Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. prefieu^, p. xxziz.; 
and, list of authors, D'Herbelot, p. 8Gt5, 870, 1014).» 

•* Besides the lists of authors framed by Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 179-189), 
Ockley (at the end of his second volume), and Petit de la Croix (Hist, de (lengiacan, 

E. 525-550), we find in the Bibliotheque Orientale Tarikh, a catalogue of two or three 
uudred histories or clironicles of the East, of which not more than three or four are 
older than Tabari. A lively sketch of Oriental literature ia given by Reiake (in his 
Prodidagmata ad Hiigji Chalifse librum memorialem ad calcem Abulfedae Tabula 
Syrias, Lipsise, 1766); but his project and the French veraion of Petit de la Croix 
(Hist, de Timur Bee, torn. i. preface, p. xlv.) have fallen to the ground. 

•* The particular historians and geographers will be occasionally introduced. The 
four following titles represent the Annals which have guided me in this general nar- 
rative: — 1. AniPiles Entuchiiy Patriarchs Aiexaiulnni, ab Eduntrdo PococAio, Oxon, 1656, 
2 vols, in 4to. A pompous edition of an indifferent author, translated by Pocock to 
gratify the presbyterian prejudices of his friend Selden. 2. Jfistoria Saractnica Georyii 
Elniacini, opera et st'uiio ThomcB Erpenii^ in 4to., Lugd. Battworum, 1625. He is said to 
have hastily translated a corrupt MS., and his version is often deficient in style and 
sense. 3. Historia compendiosa Dynastianun a Qrefjorio Abulpharagio^ interprets Edtcardo 



how far below the name of Abulfeda ! We know that he wrote at Hamah in the 
xivth century. »» The three former were Christiana of the xth, xiith, and xiiith cen- 
turies ; the two first, natives of Egypt — a Melchite patriarch, and a Jacobite scribe. 

•* M. de Quignes (Hist, dea Huns, tom. i. pref. p. xix. xx.) has characterised, with 
truth and knowledge, the two sorts of Arabian historians, — the dry annalist, and the 
tumid and flowery orator. 

•* Biblioth^ue Orientale, par M. D'Herbelot, in folio, Paris, 1697. For the cha- 
racter of the respectable author consult his friend Thevenot (Voyages du Levant, 
part i. chap. 1). His work is an agreeable miscellany, which must gratify every taste; 
but I never can digest the alphabetical order; and I find him more satisfactory in the 
Persian than the Arabic history. The recent supplement from the papers of MM. 
Visdelou and Qalland (in folio. La Haye, 1779) is of a different cast, a medley of 
tales, proverbs, and Chinese antiquities. 

* On the writings of Tabari, see Editor's ^ On the authority of Abulfed% see 
note, p. 238.— S. note, p. 238.— S. 
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of the Euphrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar and Hira. West- 
ward of the ruins of Babylon, a tribe of sedentary Arabs 
had fixed themselves on the verge of the desert ; and Hira of pkbha, 
was the seat of a race of kings who had embraced the ^' 
Christian religion, and reigned above six hundred years under the 
shadow of the throne of Persia.^*** The last of the Mondars^ was 
defeated and slain by Caled ; his son was sent a captive to Medina ; 
his nobles bowed before the successor of the prophet ; the people was 
tempted by the example and success of their countrymen ; and the 
caliph accepted as the first-fruits of foreign conquest an annual tribute 
of seventy thousand pieces of gold. The conquerors, and even their 
historians, were astonished by the dawn of their future greatness : 
" In the same year," says Elmacin, " Caled fought many signal 
^' battles : an immense multitude of the infidels was slaughtered, and 
" spoils infinite and innumerable were acquired by the victorious 
" Moslems." *^ But the invincible Caled was soon transferred to the 
Syrian war : the invasion of the Persian frontier was conducted by 
less active or less prudent commanders : the Saracens were repulsed 
with loss in the passage of the Euphrates ; and, though they chastised 
the insolent pursuit of the Magians, their remaining forces still 
hovered in the desert of Babylon.* 

The indignation and fears of the Persians suspended for a moment 
their intestine divisions. By the unanimous sentence of the ^ , . 

, '^ Battle of 

priests and nobles, their queen Arzema* was deposed ; the Cadeaia, ^ 

sixth of the transient usurpers who had arisen and vanished 

in three or four years since the death of Chosroes and the retreat of 

'* Pocock wiU explain the chronology (Specimen Hist. Arabiun, p. 66-74), and 
D'Anville the geography (rEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 125), of the dynasty of the 
Almondars. The English scholar understood more Arabic than the mufti of Aleppo 
(Ockley, vol. ii. p. 34) ; the French geographer is equally at home in every age and 
every climate of the world. 

'^ Fecit et Chaled plurima in hoc anno pro^lia, in quibus vioerunt Muslimi, et 
mfidelium immensIL multitudine occisa spolia infinita et innumera sunt nacti (Hist. 
Saracenica, p. 20) . The Christian annalist slides into the national and compendious 
term of infidels, and I often adopt (I hope without scandal) this characteristic mode of 
expression. 

* Hira was situated a few mil^ north- Caussin de Perceval referred to on p. 196. 

west of the more modem Cufa. It was — S. 

founded by the Arabs about a.d. 190, and ^ Compare throughout Malcolm, vol. 

therefore could not have existed six cen- ii. p. 136.— M. 

turies, as represented in the texi. Anb&r, " According to Weil the battle ^ of 

which was not far from Hira, was either Cadesia was fought soon alter the taldng 

foimded about the same time, or, having of Damascus, and therefore early in 635. 

been previously in existence, was taken Vol. i. p. 71. See below, p. 810, note, 

possession of by the Arabs. See Calcutta — S. 
Review, No. xli. p. 19.— -S. * She is called Buran (or Turan) by 

*» Eichhom and Silvestre de Sacy have Weil, but there is great confusion in th« 

written on the obscure history of the names and chronology of these Pendan 

Mondars.— M. See also the work of princes. Vol. i. p. 63.— S. 
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Ileraclius. Her tiara was [daoed oa the head of YezdegerdL the 
grandaou of Chasroes ; and the same xnL whidi ooincides with an 
aetronomical period. - has recorded the biU of the SaasaniaD dynasty 
aiid the religion of Zoroaster. * * The youth aod inexperience of the 
prince — he was only fifteen yeare of age ** — declined a perilous en- 
counter; the royal standard was delivered into the hands of his 
general Rustam ; ai:d a remnant of thirty thousand regular troops 
was swelled in truth, or in opinion, to one hundred and twenty 
thuusand subjects, or allies, of the Great King. The Moslems, whose 
numbers were reinfureed from twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched 
their camp in the plains of Cadesia : ''^ and their line, though it con- 
sisted of fewer men^ ci>ul(l produce more #e>Wi>rt, than the unwieldy 
host of the infidels. I shall here observe what I must often repeat, 
that the charge of the Arabs was not, like that of the Greeks and 
Ilonians, the effort of a firm and compact infantry : their military 
force was chiefly formed of cavalry and archers ; and the engagement, 
which was often interrupted and often renewed by single combats and 
flying skirmishes, might be protracted without any decisive event to 
the continuance of several days. The periods of the battle of Cadesia 
were distinguished by their peculiar appellations. The first, from 
the well-timed apj)earance of six thousand of the Syrian brethren, 

"* A cycle of IJO yuarrf, ut the end of which an intercalary month of 30 days supplied 
the UHo (}{ our Uirtnextile, and restored the integrity of the solar year. In a great 
revolution of 1440 ycai*H thin intercalation was successively removed from the firet to 
th« twelfth month; but Hyde and Freret are involved in a profound controversy, 
whether tliu twelve, or only eight of these changes were accomplished before the sni 
of Y«zd<'gerd, which is unanimouslv lixed to the 16th of June, a.d. 632. How 
laboriouflly does the curious s])irit of Europe explore the darkest and most distant 
niitii|uitiuH (Hyde, di; lieligione Persarum, c. 14-18, p. 181-211; Freret in the M^m. 
do rAcad<;iiiio des luHoriptioiis, torn. xvi. p. 233-267)! 

"* Nine days after the death of Mahomet (7th June, a.d. 632) we find the aera of 
Yo/doKenl ( 16th June, a.d. 632 j, and his accession cannot be postponed beyond the 
end of the fimt year. His predecessors could not therefore resist the arms of the 
(uili]>h Omar; luid tliese imuuestionable dates overthrow the thoughtless chronology 
of AbulDharagiuH. Soo Ockley's Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 130. 

" ('iwhwia, wiyH the Nubian geographer (p. 121), is, in margine solitiidinis, 61 
loaguiw from Rigdud, and two stations from Cufa. Otter (Voyage, torn. i. p. 163) 
itiukoUH 1 .') leagues, and observes that the place is supplied with dates and water/ 



• nio era of Yczdcgerd (16th of June, the Tigris the traveller perceives " huge 

632) is imi>roi>orly regarded bv many " masses of brick work jutting out from the 

writers as that of his defeat and death, " falling banks, or overhanging the preci- 

instead of that of his succession; but '' pice of earth which hems in the stream. 

Uiough It is evident from note 19 that '* Here and there are more perfect ruins of 

Gibbon did not fall into this mistake, the " buildings, walls of solid masonry of the 

exjireiision in the text might mislead. See " Sassonian period, and cupolas fretted 

Clinton, Fast. liom. vol. ii. p. 172. — S. " with the elegant tracery of early Arab 

•» Weil makes him twenty-one. Vol. i. " architecture. These are the remains of 

p. 65.-- 8. " the palaces and castles of the last Per- 

' The ruins of Cadesia may be seen on " sian kings, and of the first caliphs/' 

both sides of the Tigris. Sailing down Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 471. — S. 
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was denominated the day of succour. '^ The day of concussion might 
express the disorder of one, or perhaps of both, of the contending 
armies. The third, a nocturnal tumult, received the whimsical name 
of the night of barking^ from the discordant clamours, which were 
compared to the inarticulate sounds of the fiercest animals. The 
morning of the succeeding day ^ determined the fate of Persia ; and 
a seasonable whirlwind drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the 
unbelievers. The clangour of arms was re-echoed to the tent of Rustam, 
who, far unlike the ancient hero of his name, was gently reclining in 
a cool and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage of his camp, and the 
train of mules that were laden with gold and silver.* On the sound 
of danger he started from his couch ; but his flight was overtaken 
by a valiant Arab, who caught him by the foot, struck off his head, 
hoisted it on a lance, and, instantly returning to the field of battle, 
carried slaughter and dismay among the thickest ranks of the Persians. 
The Saracens confess a loss of seven thousand five hundred men ; 
and the battle of Cadesia is justly described by the epithets of obsti- 
nate and atrocious.** The standard of the monarchy was overthrown 
and captured in the field — a leathern apron of a blacksmith who in 
ancient times had arisen the deliverer of Persia ; but this badge of 
heroic poverty was disguised and almost concealed by a profusion of 
precious gems.** After this victory the wealthy province of Irak, or 
Assyria, submitted to the caliph, and his conquests were firmly esta- 
blished by the speedy foundation of Bassora,*^ a place which ever 
commands the trade and navigation of the Persiana At the distance 
of fourscore miles from the Gulf the Euphrates and Tigris unite in a 
broad and direct current, which is aptly styled the river of the Arabs. 
In the midway, between the junction and the mouth of these famous 

'^' Atrox, contumax, plus semel renovatum, are the well -chosen expressioDB of the 
translator of Abulfeda (Reiske, p. 69). 

» D'Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 297, 348. 

^ The reader may satisfy himself on the subject of Bassora by consulting the 
following writers :— Geograph. Nubiens. p. 121; D'Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, 
p. 192; D'Anville, UEuphrate et le Tigre, p. lao, 133, 145; Kayual, Hist. Philo- 
sophique des deux Indes, tom. ii. p. 92-100; Voyages di Pietro della Valle, tom. iv. 
p. 370-391; De Tavemier, tom. i. p. 240-247; De Thevenot, tom. ii. p. 545-584; 
D'Otter, tom. ii. p. 45-78; De Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 172-199. 



* Other accounts make this succour * The day of cormorants, or, accord- 
arrive on the second day, and attribute to ing to another reading, the day of rein- 
it the favourable turn of the battle on the forcements. It was the night which 
third, which seems more probable. Hence was called the night of snarling. Price, p. 
the first day was called that of the con- 114.— M. 

citssiyn^ the second the day of mccoittf • This hardly agrees with the account 

the third the day of embittered war. The of the storm. According to other au- 

struggle however lasted through the thorities this had overturned aU the tents, 

whole of the third night, which was called and Rustam was discovered crouching 

the night of howling (or barking), Weil, under a camel. Weil, vol. i. p. 70. — S. 
vol. i. p. 67, 68.— S. 
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gtreams, the new settlement was planted on the western bank : the 
first colony was composed of eight hundred Moslems ; but the infla- 
enoe of the situation soon reared a flourishing and populous capital. 
The air, though excessively hot, is pure and healthy ; the meadows 
are filled with palm-trees and cattle ; and one of the adjacent valleys 
has been celebrated among the four paradises or gardens of Asia. 
Foundation Under the first caliphs the jurisdiction of this Arabian colony 
or itettxm. extended over the southern provinces of Persia : the city has 
been sanctified by the tombs of the companions and martyrs ; and the 
vessels of Europe still frequent the port of Bassora, as a convenient 
station and passage of the Indian trade.^ 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by rivers and 
g^k of canals might have opposed an insuperable barrier to the 
]^Si\ victorious cavalry ; and the walls of Ctesiphon or Madayn, 
March. which had resisted the battering-rams of the Romans, would 
not have yielded to the darts of the Saracens. But the flying Per^ 
sians were overcome by the belief that the last day of their religioD 
and empire was at hand ; the strongest posts were abandoned by 
treachery or cowardice ; and the king, with a part of his family and 
treasures, escaped to Ilolwan, at the foot of the Median hills. In the 
third month after the battle,^ Said, the lieutenant of Omar, passed 
the Tigris without opposition ; the capital was taken by assault ; and 
the disorderly resistance of the people gave a keener edge to the 
sabres of the Moslems, who shouted with religious transport, ** This 
^* is the white palace of Chosroes ; this is the promise of the apostle 
" of God ! " The naked robbers of the desert were suddenly enriched 
beyond the measure of their hope or knowledge. Each chamber re- 
vealed a new treasure secreted with art^ or ostentatiously displayed ; 
the gold and silver, the various wardrobes and precious furniture, sur- 
passed (says Abulfeda) the estimate of fancy or numbers ; and another 
historian defines the untold and almost infinite mass by the fabulous 
computation of three thousands of thousands of thousands of pieces of 
gold.** Some minute though curious facts represent the contr^ist of 

^ Mente vix potest numerove comprehend i quanta spolia .... nostris ceeaaiint. 
Abulfeda, p. 69. Tet I still suspect that the extravagant numbers of Elmacin may be 
the error, not of the text, but of the version. The l^t translators from the Qreek, 
for instanoe, I find to be very poor arithmeticians." 



* The modem Bassora, however, lies of 636, and the battle of Cadeeia early 

8 miles to the north-east of the ancient in 635, nearly two years must have elapeed 

city. The latter stood upon a canal, and between these events. Vol. i. p. 73. — S. 
was probably deserted in consequence of " l&r. Forster remarks that the transla- 

ihis canal being neglected. Bitterns Erd- tion of Erpenius is quite correct, and that 

kunde, vol. x. p. 53. — S. it is rendered in the same way by Ockley 

^ Afifior«iin0> tc% WaiI'h Ahrannlomr. 'wha Cva\. i. n. 230>. Tn Rnnt.hAr mutmmswth r^ 



*> According to Weil's chronology, who (vol. i. p. 230). In another passage (c. 
places the ML of Madayn towards Uie end lii. note 44) Gibbon says that " he will 
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riches and ignorance. From the remote islands of the Indian Ocean 
a large provision of camphire ** had been imported, which is employed 
with a mixture of wax to illuminate the palaces of the East. Strangers 
to the name and properties of that odoriferous gum, the Saracens, 
mistaking it for salt, mingled the camphire in their bread, and were 
astonished at the bitterness of the taste. One of the apartments of 
the palace was decorated with a carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length, 
and as many in breadth : a paradise or garden was depictured on the 
ground ; the flowers, fruits, and shrubs were imitated by the figures 
of the gold embroidery, and the colours of the precious stones ; and 
the ample square was encircled by a variegated and verdant border. 
The Arabian general persuaded his soldiers to relinquish their claim, 
in the reasonable hope that the eyes of the caliph would be delighted 
with the splendid workmanship of nature and industry. Regardless 
of the merit of art and the pomp of royalty, the rigid Omar divided 
the prize among his brethren of Medina : the picture was destroyed ; 
but such was the intrinsic value of the materials, that the share of 
Ali alone was sold for twenty thousand drams. A mule that carried 
away the tiara and cuirass, the belt and bracelets of Chosroes, was 
overtaken by the pursuers ; the gorgeous trophy was presented to the 
commander of the faithful ; and the gravest of the companions con- 
descended to smile when they beheld the white beard, hairy arms, 
and uncouth figure of the veteran who was invested with the spoils of 
the Great King.** The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by its deser- 
tion and gradual decay. The Saracens disliked the air and situation 
of the place, and Omar was advised by his general to re- Foundatioir 
move the seat of government to the western side of the <*'^^*- 
Euphrates. In every age the foundation and ruin of the Assyrian 
cities has been easy and rapid : the country is destitute of stone and 
timber ; and the most solid structures *' are composed of bricks baked 

^ The camphire-tree grows in China and Japan, but many liundredweight of those 
meaner sorts are exchanged for a single pound of the more precious gum of Borneo 
and Sumatra. (Raynal, Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 362-365; Dictiounaire d'Uist. 
Naturelle par Bomare; Miner's Gardener^s Dictionary). These may be the islands of 
the first climate from whence the Arabians imported their camphire (Geograph. Nub. 
p. 34, 35; D'Herbelot, p. 232). 

^ See Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i p. 376, 377. I may credit the fact without 
believing the prophecy. 

" The most considerable ruins of Assyria are the tower of Belus, at Babylon, and 
the hall of Chosroes, at Ctesiphon : they have been visited by that vain and curious 
traveller Pietro della Valle (^tom. i. p. 713-718, 731-735)." 

*' never answer for the numbers of Erpe- the literary character of Erpenius, and 

** nius," and in a preceding note (c. 51, adds several testimonies to his high merit 

note 13) he remarks that Erpenius " is as an Arabic scholar. Mahometanism 

" said to have hastily translated a corrupt Unveiled, vol. ii. p. 462.--S. 

*' MS., and that his version is often defi- • The best modem account is that of 

" cient in style and sense." Mr. Forster Claudius Ilich, Esq. Two Memoirs on 

indignantly repels these insinuations upon Babylon. London, 1818. — M. 



f 
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in the sun, and joined by a cement of the native bitumen. The 
name of Cuja ^® describes an habitation of reeds and earth ; ' but the 
importance of the new capital was supported by the numbers, wealth, 
and spirit of a colony of veterans ; and their licentiousness was in- 
dulged by the wisest caliphs, who were apprehensive of provoking the 
revolt of an hundred thousand swords : " Ye men of Cufa," said AU, 
who solicited their aid, " you have been always conspicuous by your 
" valour. You conquered the Persian king and scattered his forces, 
" till you had taken possession of his inheritance." This mighty 
conquest was achieved by the battles of Jalula and Nehavend. After 
the loss of the former, Yezdegerd fled from Holwan, and concealed 
his shame and despair in the mountains of Farsistan, from whence 
Cyrus had descended with his equal and valiant companions. The 
courage of the nation survived that of the monarch : among the hills 
to the south of Ecbatana or Hamadan one hundred and fifty thousand 
Persians made a third and final stand for their religion and country ; 
and the decisive battle of Nehavend was styled by the Arabs Ae 
victory of victories. If it be true that the flying general of the Per- 
sians was stopped and overtaken in a crowd of mules and camels 
laden with honey, the incident, however slight or singular, will denote 
the luxurious impediments of an Oriental army.*' 

The geography of Persia is darkly delineated by the Greeks and 
Latins ; but .the most illustrious of her cities appear to be 
of Persia. morc ancicnt than the invasion of the Arabs. By the re- 
duction of Hamadan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tauris, and 
Rei, they gradually approached the shores of the Caspian Sea : and 
the orators of Mecca might applaud the success and spirit of the 
faithful, who had already lost sight of the northern bear, and had 
almost transcended the bounds of the habitable world.*^ Again 
turning towards the West and the Roman empire, they repassed the 
Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, and, in the captive provinces of 
Armenia and Mesopotamia, embraced their victorious brethren of the 

" Conault the article of Confah in the Biblioth^que of D'Herbelot (p. 277. 278), and 
the second volume of Ockley's History, particularly p. 40 and 158. 

" See the article of Nehavend, in D'Herbelot, p. 6G7, 668; and Voyages en Turquie 
et en Perse, par Otter, torn. i. p. 191. 

* It is in such a style of ignorance and wonder that the Athenian orator deBcribes 
the Arctic conquests of Alexander, who never advanced beyond the shores of the 
Caspian. *AX^|«»3i»«r 7|« rns i(»TOu nat rnf tUtv/Aivm* iXiy^v hTf, vcrtrr fjutu0^m»i, 
JSschines contra Ctesiphontem, torn. iii. p. 554, edit. Gra?c. Orator. Reiske. This 
memorable cause was pleaded at Athens, Olymp. cxii. 3 (before Christ 330), in the 
autumn (Taylor, prtefat. p. 370, &c.), about a year after the battle of Arbela; and 
Alexander, in the pursuit of Darius, was marching towards Hyrcania and Bactriana. 

• There are various etymologies of Cufa, that spot bore this name. Weil, vol. i. 
but the most probable is thai, before the p. 75, note. — S. 

foundation of the town, a small hill upon 
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Syrian army. From the palace of Madayn their Eastern progress 
was not less rapid or extensive. They advanced along the Tigris 
and the Gulf, penetrated through the passes of the mountains into the 
valley of Estachar or Persepolis, and profaned the last sanctuary of 
the Magian empire. The grandson of Chosroes was nearly surprised 
among the falling columns and mutilated figures — a sad emblem of 
the past and present fortune of Persia : ^^ he fled with accelerated 
haste over the desert of Kirman, implored the aid of the warlike 
Segestans, and sought an humble refuge on the verge of the Turkish 
and Chinese power. But a victorious army is insensible of fatigue : 
the Arabs divided their forces in the pursuit of a timorous enemy ; 
and the caliph Othman promised the government of Chorasan to the 
first general who should enter that large and populous country, the 
kingdom of the ancient Bactrians. The condition was accepted ; 
the prize was deserved ; the standard of Mahomet was planted on the 
walls of Herat, Merou, and Balch ; and the successful leader neither 
halted nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had tasted the waters of 
the Oxus. In the public anarchy the independent governors of the 
cities and castles obtained their separate capitulations; the terms 
were granted or imposed by the esteem, the prudence, or the compas- 
sion of the victors ; and a simple profession of faith established the 
distinction between a brother and a slave. After a noble defence, 
Harmozan, the prince or satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, was compelled 
to surrender his person and his state to the discretion of the caliph ; 
and their interview exhibits a portrait of the Arabian manners. In 
the presence, and by the command, of Omar the gay barbarian was 
despoiled of his silken robes embroidered with gold, and of his 
tiara bedecked with rubies and emeralds : " Are you now sensible," 
said the conqueror to his naked captive, " are you now sensible of 
" the judgment of God, and of the different rewards of infidelity and 
'* obedience ? " " Alas 1 " replied Harmozan, " I feel them too deeply. 
" In the days of our common ignorance we fought with the weapons 
" of the flesh, and my nation was superior. God was then neuter : 
" since he has espoused your quarrel, you have subverted our kingdom 
*' and religion." Oppressed by this painful dialogue, the Persian com- 
plained of intolerable thirst, but discovered some apprehension lest he 
should be killed whilst he was drinking a cup of water. " Be of good 
" courage," said the caliph ; " your life is safe till you have drunk this 
" water : " the crafty satrap accepted the assurance, and instantly 

" We are indebted for this curious particular to the Dynasties of Abulpharagius, 
p. 116; but it is needless to prove the identity of Estachar and Persepolis (D'Herbelot, 
p. 327); and still more needless to copy the drawings and descriptions of Sir John 
Chardin, or Comeille le Bruyn. 
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dashed the vaae against the ground. Omar would have aTenged the 
deceit, but his companions represented the sanctity of an oath ; and 
the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled him not only to a free 
pardon, but even to a stipend of two thousand piecea of gold. The 
administration of Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the 
people, the cattle, and the fruits of the earth ; ^* and this monument, 
which attests the vigilance of the caliphs, might have instructed the 
philosophers of every age.** 

The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him beyond the Oxus, and a^ 

far as the Jaxartes, two rivers** of ancient and modem 
the last king, rcuowu, which dcsccud from the mountains of India towards 

the Caspian Sea. He was hospitably entertained by Tar- 
khan, prince of Fargana,*^ a fertile province on the Jaxartes : the 
king of Samarcand, with the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and Scjrthia, 
were moved by the lamentations and promises of the fallen monarch ; 
and he solicited, by a suppliant embassy, the more solid and powerful 
friendship of the emperor of China.** The virtuous Taitsong,*' the 
first of tlie dynasty of the Tang, may be justly compared with the 
Antonines of Rome : his people enjoyed the blessings of prosperity 
and peace ; and his dominion was acknowledged by forty-four hordes 
of the barbarians of Tartary. His last garrisons of Cashgar and 
Khoten maintained a frequent intercourse with their neighbours of 
the Jaxartes and Oxus ; a recent colony of Persians had introduced 
into China the astronomy of the Magi ; and Taitsong might he 
alarmed by the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs. 
The influence, and perhaps the supplies, of China revived the hopes 
of Yezdegerd and the zeal of the worshippers of fire ; and he returned 
with an array of Turks to conquer the inheritance of his fsithers. The 
fortunate Moslems, without unsheathing their swords, were the spec- 

*^ After the conquest of Persia, Theophanes adds, aur^ ^i t« x^^V {»i>><v«^* oS^m^ 

»m ^vrit (Chi'onograph. p. 283 [torn. i. p. 522, ed. Bonn]). 

•• Amidst our meagre relations, I must regret that D'Herbelot has not found and 
used a Persian translation of Tabari, enriched, as he says, with many extracts from. 
the native historians of the Qhebers or Magi (Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 1014). 

•* The most authentic accounts of the two rivers, the Sihon (Jaxartes) and the 
Oihon (Oxus), may be found in Sherif al Edrisi (Geograph. Nubiens. p. 138); 
Abulfeda (Descript. Chorasan. in Hudson, torn. iii. p. 23); Abulghazi Khan, who 
reigned on their banks (Hist. G^n^alogique dea Tatars, p. 32, 57, 766); and the 
Turkish Geographer, a MS. in the king of France's library (Examen Critique des His- 
toriens d' Alexandre, p. 194-3«>0). 

** The territory of Fargana is described by Abulfeda, p. 76, 77. 

* Eo redegit angustiarum eimdem regem exsulem, ut Turcici regis, et Sogdiani, et 
Sinensis, auulia missis Uteris imploraret (Abulfed. Aunal. p. 74). The connection of 
the Persian and Chinese history is illustrated by Freret (M6m. de I'Acad^mie, torn. xvL 
p. 245-255), and De Quignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 54-59; and for the geography 
of the borders, tom. ii. p. 1-43). 

" Hist. Sinica, p. 41-46, in the iiid part of the Relations Curieuses of Thevenot. 
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tators of his ruin and death. The grandson of Chosroes was betrayed 
by his servant, insulted by the seditious inhabitants of Merou, and 
oppressed, defeated, and pursued by his barbarian allies. He reached 
the banks of a river, and offered his rings and bracelets for an instant 
passage in a miller's boat. Ignorant or insensible of royal distress, 
the rustic replied that four drams of silver were the daily profit of his 
mill, and that he would not suspend his work unless the loss were 
repaid. In this moment of hesitation and delay the last of the Sassa- 
nian kings was overtaken and slaughtered by the Turkish cavalry, in 
the nineteenth year of his unhappy reign.^®* His son Firuz, an 
humble client of the Chinese emperor, accepted the station of captain 
of his guards; and the Magian worship was long preserved by a 
colony of loyal exiles in the province of Bucharia.^ His grandson 
inherited the regal name ; but after a faint and fruitless enterprise he 
returned to China, and ended his days in the palace of Sigan. The 
male line of the Sassanides was extinct ; but the female captives^ the 
daughters of Persia, were given to the conquerors in servitude or 
marriage ; and the race of the caliphs and imams was ennobled by 
the blood of their royal mothers.'® 

After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river Oxus divided the 
territories of the Saracens and of the Turka This narrow ji,^ ^^^ 
boundary was soon overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs ; ??2Mxiana, 
the governors of Chorasan extended their successive inroads ; ^•»>-^io- 
and one of their triumphs was adorned with the buskin of a Turkish 
queen, which she dropped in her precipitate flight beyond the hills 
of Bochara.*® But the final conquest of Transoxiana,*^ as well as of 

■• I have endeavoured to harmonise the various narratives of Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen, p. 37), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 116), Abulfeda (Annal. p. 74, 79), and 
D'Herbelot (p. 485). The end of Tezdegerd wajs not only unfortunate, but obscure. 
: * The two daughters of Yezdegerd married Hassan, the son of Ali, and Mo- 
hammed, the son of Abubeker; and the first of these was the father of a numerous 
progeny. The daughter of Phirouz became the wife of the caliph Walid, and their 
son Tezid derived his genuine or fabulous descent from the Chosroes of Persia, the 
CfiEsars of Rome, and the Chagans of the Turks or Avars (D'Herbelot, Biblioth. 
Orientale, p. 96, 487> 

*** It was valued at 2000 pieces of gold, and was the prize of Obeidollah, the son of 
Ziyad, a name afterwards infamous by the murder of Hosein (Dewey's History of the 
Saiacens, voL ii. p. 142, 143). His brother Salem was accompanied by his wife, the 
first Arabian woman (a.d. 680) who passed the Oxus: she borrowed, or rather stole, 
the crown and jewels of the princess of the Sogdians (p. 231, 232). 

*' A part of Abulfeda's geography is translated by Greaves, inserted in Hudson's 



*■ The account of Yezdegerd's death in of the miller, who murdered him, and 

the Habeib 'usseyr and Rouzut uzzuffa threw the body into the stream. — M.* 

(Price, p. 162) is much more probable. On *» Firouz died leaving a son called Nini- 

the demand of the few dhirems, he offered cha by the Chinese, probably Narses. 

to the miller his sword and rojal girdle, of Yezdegerd had two sons, Fu'ouz and 

inestimable value. This awoke the cupidity Bahram. St. Martin, vol. xi. p. 318. — M. 

* This account agrees with Weil's (vol. i. p. 203), who observes, however, that the traditions reipect- 
Ing his death vary very much.— S. 
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Spain, was reserved for the glorious reign of the inactive Walid ; and 
the name of Catibah, the camel-driver, declares the origin and merit 
of his successful lieutenant. While one of his colleagues displayed 
the first Mahometan banner on the banks of the Indus, the spacdous 
regions between the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian Sea were 
reduced by the arms of Catibah to the obedience of the prophet and 
of the caliph.*^ A tribute of two millions of pieces of gold was 
imposed on the infidels ; their idols were burnt or broken ; the Musul- 
man chief pronounced a sermon in the new mosch of Carizme ; after 
several battles the Turkish hordes were driven back to the desert; 
and the emperors of China solicited the friendship of the victorious 
Arabs. To their industry the prosperity of the province, the Sog- 
diana of the ancients, may in a great measure be ascribed ; but the 
advantages of the soil and climate had been understood and culti- 
vated since the reign of the Macedonian kings. Before the invasion 
of the Saracens, Carizme, Bochara, and Samarcand were rich and 
populous under the yoke of the shepherds of the north.* These cities 
were surrounded with a double wall ; and the exterior fortification, of 
a larger circumference, enclosed the fields and gardens of the adjacent 
district. The mutual wants of India and Europe were supplied by 
the diligence of the Sogdian merchants ; and the inestimable art of 
transforming linen into paper has been difi^used from the manufacture 
of Samarcand over the western world.^' 

II. No sooner had Abubeker restored the unity of faith and go- 
vernment than he despatched a circular letter to the Ara- 

Invasion . ., //xi i»i •«*i>^ 

of Stria, biau tnbcs. " lu the name of the most mercinil God, to 

"the rest of the true believers. Health and happiness, and 

" the mercy and blessing of God, be upon you. I praise the most 

" high God, and I pray for his prophet Mahomet. This is to acquaint 

collection of the minor geographers (torn, iii.), and entitled, Descriptio ChorasmisD et 
Ma\raralnahr(c, id est, regionum extra fluvium, Oxum, p. 80. The name of TraRs- 
ojtinnay softer in sound, equivalent in sense, is aptly used by Petit de la Croix (Hist, 
dc Oengiscan, &c.) and some modem Orientalists, but they are mistaken in ascribing 
it to the writers of antiquity. 

** The conquests of Catibah are faintly marked by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 84), 
D*Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient. Catbah, SamarcaruJ Valid. ), and De Ouignes (Hist, des 
Huns, torn. i. p. 58, 59). 

^ A curious description of Samarcand is inserted in the Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana, torn. i. p. 208, &c. The librarian C'asiri (tom. ii. 9) relates from ci^dible 
testimony that paper was first imported from China to Samarcand, a.h. 30, and 
mvaitcd, or rather introduced, at Mecca, a.h. 88. The Escurial library contains paper 
MSS. as old as the ivth or vth century of the Hegira. 



* The manuscript Arabian and Persian declined this addition to the work of Le 

writers in the royal library contain very clr- Beau, as extending to too great length, 

cumstantial details on the contest between St. Martin, vol. xi. p. H20. — M. 
the Persians and Arabians. M. St. Martin 
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" you that I intend to send the true believers into Syria ** to take it 
" out of the hands of the infidels. And I would have you know that 
" the fighting for religion is an act of obedience to God." His mes- 
sengers returned with the tidings of pious and martial ardour which 
they had kindled in every province ; and the camp of Medina was 
successively filled with the intrepid bands of the Saracens, who panted 
for action, complained of the heat of the season and the scarcity of 
provisions, and accused with impatient murmurs the delays of the 
caliph. As soon as their numbers were complete, Abubeker ascended 
the hill, reviewed the men, the horses, and the arms, and poured 
forth a fervent prayer for the success of their undertaking. In person 
and on foot he accompanied the first day's march ; and when the 
blushing leaders attempted to dismount, the caliph removed their 
scruples by a declaration that those who rode and those who walked 
in the service of religion were equally meritorious. His instructions ** 
to the chiefs of the Syrian army were inspired by the warlike fana- 
ticism which advances to seize and afiects to despise the objects of 
earthly ambition. " Remember," said the successor of the prophet, 
" that you are always in the presence of God, on the verge of death, 
" in the assurance of judgment, and the hope of paradise. Avoid 
" injustice and oppression ; consult with your brethren, and study to 
" preserve the love and confidence of your troops. When you fight 
" the battles of the Lord, acquit yourselves like men, without turning 
" your backs ; but let not your victory be stained with the blood of 
" women or children. Destroy no palm-trees, nor burn any fields of 

** A separate history of the conquest of Syria has been composed hj Al Wakidi, 
cadi of Bagdad, who was bom a.d. 748, and died A.D. 822 :• he likewise wrote the 
conquest of Egypt, of Diarbekir, &c.^ Above the meagre and recent chronicles of the 
Arabians, Al Wakidi has the double merit of antiquity and copiousness. His tales 
and traditions afford an artless picture of the men and the times. Tet his narrative 
is too often defective, trifling, and improbable. Till something better shall be found, 
his learned and spirited interpreter (Ockley, in his History of the Saracens, vol. i. 
p. 21-342) will not deserve the petulant animadversion of Reiske (Prodidagmata ad 
Hagji Chalifae Tabulas, p. 236). I am sorry to think that the labours of Ockley were 
consummated in a jail (see his two prefaces to the Ist vol. a.d. 1708, to the 2nd, 1718, 
with the list of authors at the end). 

** The instructions, &c., of the Syrian war are described by Al Wakidi and Ockley, 
tom. i. p. 22-27, &c. In the sequel it is necessary to contract, and needless to quote, 
their circumstantial narrative. My obligations to others shall be noticed. 



* It has been observed in a previous work of W&ckidi, see above, p. 238. 

note that the carefully collected traditions — S. 

of W&ckidi must not be confounded with *> M. Hamaker has clearly shown that 

the romances of the eighth century which neither of these works can be ascribed to 

bear the same name, and which form the V\ Ackidi: they are not older than the end 

basis of Ockley's work. They are here of the xith century, or later than the 

described by Gibbon with more praise middle of the xivth. Prsefat. in Inc. Auct. 

than they deserve. See Calcutta Review, Lib. de £xpu^^;natione Memphidis, c. ix. 

No. xxxvii. p. 75. Respecting the genuine x. — M. 
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*' corn. Cut down no fruit-trees, nor do any mischief to cattle, only 
'* such as you kill to eat. When you make any covenant or artide, 
" stand to it, and be as good as your word. As you go on, you will 
^' find some religious persons who live retired in monasteries, and 
" propose to themselves to serve God that way : let them alone, and 
" neither kill them nor destroy their monasteries :*• and you will 
" find another sort of people, that belong to the synagogue of Satan, 
" who have shaven crowns ;*^ be sure you cleave their skulls, and 
" give them no quarter till they either turn Mahometans or pay tri- 
" bute." ** All profane or frivolous conversation, all dangerous recol- 
lection of ancient quarrels, was severely prohibited among the Arabs : 
in the tumult of a camp the exercises of religion were aasiduoudy 
practised; and the intervals of action were employed in prayer, 
meditation, and the study of the Koran. The abuse, or even like use, 
of wine was chastised by fourscore strokes on the soles of the feet, and 
in the fervour of their primitive zeal many secret sinners revealed 
their fault and solicited their punishment After some heatation, the 
command of the Syrian army was delegated to Abu Obeidah, one of 
the fugitives of Mecca, and companions of Mahomet ; whose xesl and 
devotion were assuaged, without being abated, by the singular mild- 
ness and benevolence of his temper. But in all the emergencies of 
war the soldiers demanded the superior genius of Caled ; and whoever 
might be the choice of the prince, the Sword of God was both in fact 
and fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. He obeyed without 
reluctance ; he was consulted without jealousy ; and such was the 
spirit of the man, or rather of the times, that Caled professed his 
readiness to serve under the banner of the faith, though it were in 
the hands of a child or an enemy. Glory and riches and dominion 
were indeed promised to the victorious Musulman ; but he was care- 

*• Notwithatanding this precept, M. Pauw (Recherches sur les Egyptiens, torn, n, 
p. 192, edit LAusanne) represents the Bedoweens as the implacable enemies of the 
Christian monks. For my own part, I am more inclined to suspect the avarice of the 
Arabian robbers and the prejudices of the German philosopher.* 

*^ Even in the seventh century the monks were generally laymen : they wore their 
hair long and dishevelled, and shaved their heads when they were ordamed prieets. 
The circular tonsure was sacred and mysterious: it was the crown of thonui; but it 
was likewise a royal diadem, and every priest was a king, &c. (Thomassin, Discipline 
de I'Eglise, tom. i. p. 721-758, especially p. 737, 738.) 

• Several modem travellers (Mr. Fa- *» This sanguinary order is not con- 

aakerley, in Walpole's Travels in the East, tained in Weil's version of Abu Beki'a 

vol. ii. p. 371) give very amusing accounts address. He merely says, — '* If ye meet 

of the terms on which the monks of Mount " men who have shaven crowns, and wear 

Sinai live with the neighbouring Bedo- ** the rest of their hair in long tresses, 

weens. Such, probably, was their relative " touch them only with the flat of the 

state in older times, wherever the Arab " sabre, and so go your ways in the 

retained his Bedoween habits.— M. " of Qod. ' Vol. i. p. 10.— S. 
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fully instructed, that, if the goods of this life were his only incitement, 
they likewise would be his only reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands to the 
eastward of the Jordan, had been decorated by Roman siegeof 
vanity with the name of Arabia ;^^ and the first arms of ^**™- 
the Saracens were justified by the semblance of a national right. The 
country was enriched by the various benefits of trade ; by the vigilance 
of the emperors it was covered with a line of forts ; and the populous 
cities of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bosra *' were secure, at least from 
a surprise, by the solid structure of their walls. The last of these 
cities was the eighteenth station from Medina : the road was familiar 
to the caravans of Hejaz and Irak, who annually visited this plenteous 
market of the province and the desert : the perpetual jealousy of the 
Arabs had trained the inhabitants to arms; and twelve thousand 
horse could sally from the gates of Bosra, an appellation which sig- 
nifies, in the Syriac language, a strong tower of defence. Encouraged 
by their first success against the open towns and flying parties of the 
borders, a detachment of four thousand Moslems presumed to sum- 
mon and attack the fortress of Bosra. They were oppressed by the 
numbers of the Syrians ; they were saved by the presence of Caled, 
with fifteen hundred horse :* he blamed the enterprise, restored the 
battle, and rescued his friend, the venerable Serjabil, who had vainly 
invoked the unity of God and the promises of the apostle. After a 
short repose the Moslems performed their ablutions with sand instead 
of water ;*^ and the morning prayer was recited by Caled before they 
mounted on horseback. Confident in their strength, the people of 
Bosra threw open their gates, drew their forces into the plain, and 
swore to die in the defence of their religion. But a religion of peace 
was incapable of withstanding the fanatic cry of " Fight, fight ! Para- 

^ Huic Arabia est coDBerta, ex aUo latere NabathsBis contigua; opima yarietate 
commerciorum, castrinque oppleta validifl et casteUis^ quae ad repelleDdos gentium 
▼icinarum excursus, solicitudo pervigil veterum per opportunos saltua erexit et cautos. 
Ammian. Marcellin. xiv. 8; Reland, Palestin. torn. i. p. 85, 86. 

^ With Gtorasa and Philadelphia, Ammianus praises the fortifications of Bosra, 
[murorum] finuitate cautissimas. They deserved the same praise in the time of 
Abulfeda (Tabul. Syriae, p. 99), who describes this city, the metropolis of Hawran 
(Auranitis), four days' journey from Damascus. The Hebrew etymology I learn from 
Reland, Palestin. torn. ii. p. 666. 

^ The apostle of a desert and an army was obliged to allow this ready succedaneum 
for water (Koran, c. iii. p. 66; c. v. p. 83); but the Arabian and Persian casuists have 
embarrassed his free permission with many niceties and distinctions (Reland, de Relig. 
Mohammed. 1. i. p. 82, 83; Chardin, Voyages en Perae, tom. iv.). 



' According to Weil, the contingent been taken, and the battle of Aisnadin 

brought by Chaled to the assistance of won, b^ore the arrival of Chalod. Vol. i. 

Abu Obeidah was nine thousand men. The p. 40. — S. 
same author is of opinion that Bosra had 
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" disc, paradise !" that re-echoed in the ranks of the Saracens ; and 
the uproar of the town, the ringing of bells,*^ and the exclamations 
of the priests and monks, increased the dismay and disorder of the 
Christians. With the loss of two hundred and thirty men, the Arabs 
remained miisters of the field ; and the ramparts of Bosra, in expecta- 
tion of human or divine aid, were crowded with holy crosses and con- 
secrated banners. The governor Romanus had recommended an 
early submission : despised by the people, and degraded fix)m his 
office, he still retained the desire and opportunity of revenge. In a 
nocturnal interview he informed the enemy of a subterraneous pas- 
sage from his house under the wall of the city ; the son of the caUph, 
with an hundred volunteers, were committed to the faith of this new 
ally, and their successful intrepidity gave an easy entrance to their 
companions. After Caled had imposed the terms of servitude and 
tribute, the apostate or convert avowed in the assembly of the people 
his meritorious treason : " I renounce your society," said Romanus, 
" both in this world and the world to come. And I deny him that 
*' was crucified, and whosoever worships him. And I choose God 
" for my Lord, Islam for my faith, Mecca for my temple, the Mos- 
" lems for my brethren, and Mahomet for my prophet ; who was sent 
" to lead us into the right way, and to exalt the true religion in spite 
" of those who join partners with God.'* 

The conquest of Bosra, four days' journey from Damascus,** en- 
couraged the Arabs to besiege the ancient capital of Syria.*' 
Damawcus, At somc distaucc from the walls they encamped among the 
groves and fountains of that delicious territory,** and the 

** The Mis ntruj ! Ockley, vol. i. p. 38. Yet I much doubt whether this expreaaioii 
can be justified by the text of Al Wakidi,' or the practice of the times. Ad Grapcos, 
says the learued Ducange (Glossar. med. et infim. Qrsecitat. torn. i. p. 774) campft- 
narum iiRus serins transit et etiamuum raiissimus est. The oldest example which he 
can find in the Hyzantine writers is of the year 1040; but the Venetians pretend that 
they introduced bells at Constantinople in the ixth century. 

" Damascus is amply described by the Sherif al Edrisi (Qeograph. Nub. p. 116, 
117), and his translator, Sionita (Appendix, c. 4); Abulfeda (Tabula Syri«, p. ICHi); 
Schultens (Index Qeograph. ad Vit. SaUidin.); D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 291); 
Thevenot (Voyage du Levant, part i. p. 688-698); Maundrell (Journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, p. 122-1 ;io); and Pocock (Description of the East, vol. ii. p. 117-127). 

^ Nobilissima civitas, says Justin. According to the Oriental traditions^ it was 
older than Abraham or Semiramis. Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 1. i. c. 6 [§ 4], 7 [§ 2], p. 24, 
29, edit. Havercamp. Justin, xxxvi. 2. 

tuftat^itf, Ktu ^-fiyif ayXata, za) «'«ra^v tX^^k, ttmi ynt il^0(nf fmireiv, &c. Julian. 
Epist. xxiv. p. 392. These splendid epithets are occasioned oy the figs of Damascus, 



* Mr. Forster remarks that Al W&ckidi's document, one of which expressly stipu- 

mention of bells in the churches of Bosra lates that ** the Christians should not 

is confirmed by the articles of Jerusalem, * ' ring, but only toll, their bells." Ma- 

which Mr. Forster calls a contemporary hometanism Unveiled, vol. ii. p. 461. — S. 
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usual option, of the Mahometan faith, of tribute, or of war, was pro- 
posed to the resolute citizens, who had been lately strengthened by a 
reinforcement of five thousand Greeks.' In the decline, as in the 
infancy of the military art, an hostile defiance was frequently ofiered 
and accepted by the generals themselves : ** many a lance was 
shivered in the plain of Damascus, and the personal prowess of Caled 
was signalised in the first sally of the besieged. After an obstinate 
combat he had overthrown and made prisoner one of the Christian 
leaders, a stout and worthy antagonist. He instantly mounted a 
fresh horse, the gift of the governor of Palmyra, and pushed forwards 
to the front of the battle. " Repose yourself for a moment," said 
his friend Derar, " and permit me to supply your place : you are 
" fatigued with fighting with this dog." " O Derar," replied the 
indefatigable Saracen, " we shall rest in the world to come. He 
*' that labours to-day shall rest to-morrow." With the same un- 
abated ardour Caled answered, encountered, and vanquished a second 
champion ; and the heads of his two captives, who refiised to abandon 
their religion, were indignantly hurled into the midst of the city. 
The event of some general and partial actions reduced the Damas- 
cenes to a closer defence : but a messenger, whom they dropped from 
the walls, returned with the promise of speedy and powerful succour, 
and their tumultuous joy conveyed the intelligence to the camp of the 
ArabsL After some debate, it was resolved by the generals to raise, 
or rather to suspend, the siege of Damascus till they had given battle 
to the forces of the emperor. In the retreat Caled would have 
chosen the more perilous station of the rear-guard ; he modestly 
yielded to the wishes of Abu Obeidah. But in the hour of danger he 
flew to the rescue of his companion, who was rudely pressed by a 
sally of six thousand horse and ten thousand foot, and few among the 
Christians could relate at Damascus the circumstances of their defeat 
The importance of the contest required the junction of the Saracens, 
who were dispersed on the frontiers of Syria and Palestine ; and I 
shall transcribe one of the circular mandates which was addressed to 
Amrou, the future conqueror of Egypt : " In the name of the most 
" merciful God : from Caled to Amrou, health and happiness. 
" Know that thy brethren the Moslems design to march to Aiz- 
*' nadin, where there is an army of seventy thousand Greeks, who 

of which the author eenda an hundred to his friend Serapion, and this rhetorical 
theme in inserted by Petavius, Spanheim» &c. (p. 390-396 ), among the genuine epistles 
of Julian. How could they overlook that the writer is an inhabitant of Damascus 
(he thrice affirms that this peculi^ fig grows only w«i( V*"')* ^ city which Julian never 
entered or approached? 

" Voltaire, who casts a keen and lively glance over the surface of history, has been 
sti-uck with the resemblance of the first Moslems and the heroes of the Iliad— the 
siege of Troy and that of Damascus (Hist. (]^n€rale, torn. i. p. 348). 

VOL. VI. % 
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" purpose to come against us, tliat they may extmffuish tlie light of 
" God with their moutlia ; but God preserveth his liglit in spite of the 
" injidels.^^ As soon therefore as this letter of mine shall be delivered 
" to thy hands, come with those that are with thee to Aiznadin, where 
^' thou shalt find us if it please the most high God.'' The summons 
was cheerfully obeyed, and the forty-five thousand Moslems, who 
met on the same day, on the same spot, ascribed to the blessing of 
Providence the effects of their activity and zeal. 

About four years after the triumphs of the Persian war the repose 
Batueof of Hcraclius and the empire was again disturbed by a new 
A.'r633!* enemy, the power of whose religion was more strongly felt 
July i3.« ^jja^jj i^ ^g^g clearly understood by the Christians of the East 
In his palace of Constantinople or Antioch he was awakened by the 
invasion of Syria, the loss of Bosra, and the danger of Damascus. 
An army of seventy thousand veterans, or new levies, was assembled 
at Hems or Emesa, under the command of his general AVerdan : *' 
and these troops, consisting chiefly of cavalry, might be indiflferently 
styled either Syrians, or Greeks, or Romans : Syrians^ from the place 
of their birth or warfare ; Greeks, from the religion and language of 
their sovereign ; and Romans, from the proud appellation which was 
still profaned by the successors of Constantino. On the plain of 
Aiznadin,*^ as Werdan rode on a white mule decorated with gold 
chains, and surrounded with ensigns and standards, he was surprised 
by the near approach of a fierce and naked warrior, who had under- 
taken to view the state of the enemy. Tlie adventurous valour of 
Derar was inspired, and has perhaps been adorned, by the enthusiasm ^ 
of his age and country. Tlie hatred of the Cliristians, the love of 
spoil, and the contempt of danger, were the ruling passions of the 

•• These wordH arc a text of the Koran, c. ix. 32, Ixi. 8. Like our fanatics of the 
last century, the Moslems, on every familiar or important occasion, spoke the language 
of their Scriptures — a stylo more natural in their mouths than the Hebrew idiom, 
transplanted into the climate and dialect of Britain. 

" The name of Werdan is unknown to Theophanea; and, though it might belong 
to an Armenian chief, has very little of a Greek aspect or sound. If the Byzantine 
historians have mangled the Oriental names, the Arabs, in this instance, likewise have 
taken ample revenge on their enemies. In ti-ansposing the Greek character from 
right to left, might they not produce, from the familiar api>cllation of Aiuircw^ somo 
thing like tlie anagram Wcnlni i *» 



' On the date of tlds battle, see below, queror of Egj-pt; and a third is mentioned 

p. 309, note. — S. in Elmacin, Hist. Sarac. p. 29, Maho- 

*» Mr. Forster calls attention to Gibbon's metimi.sm Unveiknl, vol. ii. p. 402. The 

strange proceeding in substituting the name is probably of Armenian origin. — S. 
EnglMli word Andrew for the Greek *Av- ^ The exact site of Aiznadin is uncor- 

\iatt And he affirms that the name Werdan tain, but it probably lay between Ramla 

was common among the Greeks of that and Beit Djibrin, the ancient Beto-Gabra, 

period. Ockley, Hist, of the Saracens, i. in the south of Palestine. Weil, vol. i. 

p. 30G-7, mentions another Werdan, a p. •10, note.— S. 
Greek, and the sUiTe of Amrou, the con- 
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audacious Saracen ; and the prospect of instant death could never 
shake his religious confidence, or ruflBe the calmness of his resolution, 
or even suspend the frank and martial pleasantry of his humour. In 
the most hopeless enterprises he was bold, and prudent, and fortu- 
nate : after innumerable hazards, after being thrice a prkoner in the 
hands of the infidels, he still survived to relate the achievements, and 
to enjoy the rewards, of the Syrian conquest On this occasion his 
single lance maintained a flying fight against thirty Romans, who 
were detached by Werdan ; and, after killing or unhorsing seventeen 
of their number, Derar returned in safety to his applauding brethren. 
When his rashness was mildly censured by the general, he excused 
himself with the simplicity of a soldier. " Nay," said Derar, " I 
" did not begin first : but they came out to take me, and I was afraid 
" that God should see me turn my back : and indeed I fought in 
" good earnest, and without doubt God assisted me against them ; 
" and had I not been apprehensive of disobeying your orders, I 
" should not have come away as I did ; and I perceive already that 
"they will fall into our hands." In the presence of both armies a 
venerable Greek advanced from the ranks with a liberal offer of 
peace ; and the departure of the Saracens would have been purchased 
by a gift to each soldier of a turban, a robe, and a piece of gold ; ten 
robes and an hundred pieces to their leader; one hundred robes 
and a thousand pieces to the caliph. A smile of indignation ex- 
pressed the refusal of Caled. " Ye Christian dogs, you know your 
" option ; the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. We are a people 
" whose delight is in war rather than in peace : and we despise your 
•' pitiful alms, since we shall be speedily masters of your wealth, your 
" families, and your persons." Notwithstanding this apparent dis- 
dain, he was deeply conscious of the public danger : those who had 
been hi Persia, and had seen the armies of Chosroes, confessed that 
they never beheld a more formids^ble array. From the superiority of 
the enemy the artful Saracen derived a fresh incentive of courage : 
" You see before you," said he, " the united force of the Romans ; 
" you cannot hope to escape, but you may conquer Syria in a single 
" day. The event depends on your discipline and patience. Reserve 
" yourselves till the evening. It was in the evening that the Prophet 
" was accustomed to vanquish." During two successive engagements, 
his temperate firmness sustained the darts of the enemy and the mur- 
murs of his troops. At length, when the spirits and quivers of 
the adverse line were almost exhausted, Caled gave the signal of 
onset and victory. The remains of the Imperial army fled to An- 
tioch, or Caesarea, or Damascus ; and the death of four hundred and 
seventy Moslems was compensated by the opinion that they had sent 

X 2 
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to hell above fifty thousand of the infidels. The spoil was inestimable ; 
many banners and crosses of gold and silver, precious stones, silver 
and gold chains, and innumerable suits of the richest armour and 
apparel. The general distribution was postponed till Damascus 
should be taken ; but the seasonable supply of arms became the in- 
strument of new victories. The glorious intelligence was transmitted 
to the throne of the caliph ; and the Arabian tribes, the coldest or 
most hostile to the prophet's mission, were eager and importunate to 
share the harvest of Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the speed of grief 

and terror ; and the inhabitants beheld from their walls the 

reiSrn to rctum of the heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van at 

Damascui. ^^^ j^^^j ^^ ^.^^ thousaud horsc : the bands of the Saracens 

succeeded each other in formidable review ; and the rear was closed 
by Caled in person, with the standard of the black eagle. To the 
activity of Dcrar he intrusted the commission of patrolling round the 
city with two thousand horse, of scouring the plain, and of intercepting 
all succour or intelligence. The rest of the Arabian chiefs were fixed 
in their respective stations before the seven gates of Damascus ; and 
the siege was renewed with fresh vigour and confidence. The art, 
the labour, the military engines of the Greeks and Romans are 
seldom to be found in the simple, though successful, operations of the 
Saracens : it was suflicient for them to invest a city with arms rather 
than with trenches ; to repel the sallies of the besieged ; to attempt a 
stratagem or an assault ; or to expect the progress of famine and dis- 
content Damascus would have acquiesced in the trial of Aiznadin, 
as a final and peremptory sentence between the emperor and the 
caliph : her courage was rekindled by the example and authority of 
Thomas, a noble Greek, illustrious in a private condition by the 
alliance of Heraclius.*® The tumult and illumination of the night 
proclaimed the design of the morning sally ; and the Christian hero, 
who aficcted to despise the enthusiasm of the Arabs, employed the 
resource of a similar superstition. At the principal gate, in the sight 
of both armies, a lofty crucifix was erected ; the bishop, with his clergy, 
accompanied the march, and laid the volume of the New Testament 
before the image of Jesus ; and the contending parties were scan-* 
dalised or edified by a prayer that the Son of God would defend his 
servants and vindicate his truth. The battle raged with incessant 
fiiry ; and the dexterity of Thomas,*^ an incomparable archer, was 

^ Vanity prompted the Arabs to believe that Thomas wai the son-in-law of the 
emperor. We know the children of Heraclius by his two wives; and his august 
daughter would not have married in exile at Damascus (see Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. 
p. 118, 119). Had he been less religious, I might only suspect the legitimacy of the 
damsel. 

^ Al Wakidi (Ockley, p. 101) aays^ '< with poisoned arrows ;" but this Bayage in- 
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fatal to the boldest Saracens, till their death was revenged by a female 
heroine. The wife of Aban, who had followed him to the holy war, 
embraced her expiring husband. " Happy," said she, " happy art 
" thou, my dear : thou art gone to thy Lord, who first joined us 
" together, and then parted us asunder. I will revenge thy death, and 
" endeavour to the utmost of my power to come to the place where thou 
" art, because I love thee. Henceforth shall no man ever touch me 
" more, for I have dedicated myself to the service of God." Without 
a groan, without a tear, she washed the corpse of her husband, and 
buried him with the usual rites. Then grasping the manly weapons, 
which in her native land she was accustomed to wield, the intrepid 
widow of Aban sought the place where his murderer fought in the 
thickest of the battle. Her first arrow pierced the hand of his 
standard-bearer ; her second wounded Thomas in the eye ; and the 
fainting Christians no longer beheld their ensign or their leader. Yet 
the generous champion of Damascus refused to withdraw to his palace : 
his wound was dressed on the rampart ; the fight was continued till 
the evening ; and the Syrians rested on their arma In the silence of 
the night, the signal was given by a stroke on the great bell ; the gates 
were thrown open, and each gate discharged an impetuous column on 
the sleeping camp of the Saracens. Caled was the first in arms : at 
the head of four hundred horse he flew to the post of danger, and the 
tears trickled down his iron cheeks as he uttered a fervent ejaculation : 
" O God, who never sleepest, look upon thy servants, and do not 
" deliver them into the hands of their enemies." The valour and 
victory of Thomas were arrested by the presence of the Sword of 
God ; with the knowledge of the peril, the Moslems recovered their 
ranks, and charged the assailants in the flank and rear. After the 
loss of thousands, the Christian general retreated with a sigh of 
despair, and the pursuit of the Saracens was checked by the military 
engines of the rampart. 

After a siege of seventy days,®® the patience, and perhaps the 

vontion is so repugnant to the practice of the Greeks and Romans, that I must suspect 
on this occasion the malevolent credulity of the Saracens. 

** Abulfeda allows only seventy days for the siege of Damascus (Annal. Moslem, 
p. 67, vers. lieiake) ; but Elmacin, who mentions this opinion, prolongs the term to 
six months, and notices the use of halistce by the Saracens (Hist. Saracen, p. 25, 32). 
Even this longer period is insufficient to fill the interval between the battle of Aiz- 
nadin (July, a.d. 633) and the accession of Omar (24th July, a.d. 634), to whose reign 
the conquest of Damascus is imanimously ascribed (Al Wakidi, apud Ockley, vol. i. p. 
115; Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 112, vers. Pocock)." Perhaps, as in the Trojan war, 
the operations were interrupted by excursions and detachments till the last seventy 
days of the siege. 

■ Accoi-ding to Dr. Weil, the chronology 634 (not 633, as mentioned by Gibbon), 
of these events is as follows : — The battle This was followed by the battle of the 
of Aiznadin was fought on the 30th July, Yermuk, which was about coincident with 
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provisions, of the Damascenes were exhausted ; and the bravest of 
their chiefs submitted to the hard dictates of nece:fsity. 
ukcM hy * In the occurrences of peace and war, they had been tauglit 
Mpl^iauon, to dread the fierceness of Caled and to revere the mild 
^'^'^*' virtues of Abu Obeidah. At the hour of midnight one 
hundred chosen deputies of the clergy and people were introduced to 
the tent of that venerable commander. lie received and dismissed 
them with courtesy. They returned with a written agreement, on 
the faith of a companion of Mahomet, that all hostilities should cease ; 
that the voluntary emigrants might depart in safety, with as much as 
they could carry away of their effects ; and that the tributary subjects 
of the caliph should enjoy their lands and houses, with the use and 
possession of seven churches. On these terms, the most respectable 
hostages, and the gate nearest to his camp, were delivered into his 
hands: his soldiers imitated the moderation of their chief; and he 
enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a people whom he had rescued 
from destruction. But the success of the treaty had relaxed their 
vigilance, and in the same moment the opposite quarter of the city 
was betrayed and tJiken by assault. A party of an hundred Arabs 
had oj)ened the eastern gate to a more inexorable foe. " No quarter," 
cried the rapacious and Siinguinary (,'aled, " no quarter to the enemies 
" of the Lord :" his trumpets sounded, and a torrent of Christian 
blood was poured down the streets of Damascus. AVhen he reached 
the church of St. Mary, he was astonished and provoked by the 
peaceful aspect of his companions ; their swords were in the scabbard, 
and they were surrounded by a multitude of priests and monks. Abu 
Obeidah saluted the general: "God," said he, "has delivered the 

Abu Bokr*8 death — the latter event having in question about coincided with Abu 

taken place on the 2'Jnd Augu^, 634 (not Bekr's death; and the 2;trd of August, 

the 2;lrd, as hitherto recorde<l by all Eu- 6;U, was really a Tuesday, whilst the *J3rd 

ropean writers), and the battle on the of July was a Saturday; and in 633 and 

following day. Dauiascus was captured 630 neither the •23rd July nor 23rd 

in Januiuy, 635. Clinton (Fast. Horn, August foil on a Tuesday. The error of 

vol. ii. p. 173), following Ockley, places Theophanos arose as follows:— he rightly 

the capture of Damascus on the same day places Mahomet's death in the 4th Indie- 

as Abu Bckr died. tion, which commences with September, 

It will be observed that Gibbon places 631 ; but he begins the reign of Abu Bekr 

the battle of the Yermuk two years after with the following year, assigns to it a 

the fall of Damascus, viz. in November, period of two years and a half, and places 

636 (infra, p. 317). In this he seems to Omar's accession in the year 6126, instead 

have followed Theophaues, who pUced of 6125, which begins with September, 

that event two years too late. That author 634. To complete his error, following 

himself, however, mentions (vol. i. p. 518) apparently other Arabian traditions which 

that the siege of Damascus was a conse- place the battle of the Yermuk in the 1 6th 

quence of the battle of the Yermuk, which year of the Hegira, he places that event 

latter event he places on Tuesday, the at the end of Omar's reign, instead of tlie 

23rd of July or August, the MSS. varying beginning. Weil, vol. i. p. 40, note; and 

between ImX^ and Am/;. But we know p. 45-4S, and notes.— S. 
from Musulnum writers that the battle 
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" city into my hands by way of surrender, and has saved the believers 
" the trouble of fighting." " And am I not," replied the indignant 
Caled, "am /not the lieutenant of the commander of the faithful? 
" Have I not taken the city by storm ? The unbelievers shall perish 
" by the sword. Fall on." The hungry and cruel Arabs would have 
obeyed the welcome command ; and Damascus was lost, if the bene- 
volence of Abu Obeidah had not been supported by a decent and 
dignified firmness. Throwing himself between the trembling citizens 
and the most eager of the barbarians, he adjured them, by the holy 
name of God, to respect his promise, to suspend their fury, and to 
wait the determination of their chiefs. The chiefs retired into the 
church of St. Mary ; and after a vehement debate, Caled submitted 
in some measure to the reason and authority of his colleague ; who 
urged the sanctity of a covenant, the advantage as well as the honour 
which the Moslems would derive from the punctual performance of 
their word, and the obstinate resistance which they must encounter 
from the distrust and despair of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was 
agreed that the sword should be sheathed, that the part of Damascus 
which had surrendered to Abu Obeidah should be immediately 
entitled to the benefit of his capitulation, and that the final decision 
should be referred to the justice and wisdom of the caliph.** A large 
majority of the people accepted the terms of toleration and tribute ; 
and Damascus is still peopled by twenty thousand Christiana But 
the valiant Thomas, and the free-bom patriots who had fought under 
his banner, embraced the alternative of poverty and exile. In the 
adjacent meadow a numerous encampment was formed of priests and 
laymen, of soldiers and citizens, of women and children : they col- 
lected, with haste and terror, their most precious moveables; and 
abandoned, with loud lamentations or silent anguish, their native 
homes and the pleasant banks of the Pharpar, The inflexible soul 
of Caled was not touched by the spectacle of their distress : he dis- 
puted with the Damascenes the property of a magazine of com ; 
endeavoured to exclude the garrison from the benefit of the treaty ; 
consented, with reluctance, that each of the fugitives should arm him- 
self with a sword, or a lance, or a bow ; and sternly declared, that, 
after a respite of three days, they might be pursued and treated as 
the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed the min of the exiles of 
Damascus. A nobleman of the city, of the name of Jonas,®^ was 

<^' It appears from Abulfeda (p. 125) and Elmacin (p. 32) that thia diatinction of 
the two parts of Damaficus was long remembered, though not always respected, by the 
Mahometan sovereigns. See likewise Eutychius (Annal. torn. ii. p. 379, 380, 383). 

^ On the fate of these lovers, whom he names Phocyas and Eudocia, Mr. Hughes 
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betrothed to a wealthy maiden ; but her parents delayed the consuin- 
mation of his nuptials, and their daughter was persuaded to 
«f uie escape with the man whom she had chosen. They corrupted 

"* the nightly watchmen of the gate Keisan ; the lover, who 
led the way, was encompassed by a squadron of Arabs; but his 
exclamation in the Greek tongue, " the bird is taken," admonished 
his mistress to hasten her return. In the presence of Caled, and of 
death, the unfortunate Jonas professed his belief in one God and his 
apostle Mahomet ; and continued, till the season of his martyrdom, to 
discharge the duties of a brave and sincere M usulman. When the 
city was taken, he flew to the monastery where Eudocia had taken 
refuge ; but the lover was forgotten ; the apostate was scorned ; she 
preferred her religion to her country ; and the justice of Calcd, 
though deaf to mercy, refused to detain by force a male or female 
inhabitant of Damascus. Four days was the general confined to the 
city by the obligation of the treaty and the urgent cares of his new 
conquest His appetite for blood and rapine would have been 
extinguished by the hopeless computation of time and distance ; but 
he listened to the importunities of Jonas, who assured him that the 
weary fugitives might yet be overtaken. At the head of four thousand 
horse, in the disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the pursuit 
They halted only for the moments of prayer ; and their guide had a 
perfect knowledge of the country. For a long way the footsteps of 
the Damascenes were plain and conspicuous: they vanished on a 
sudden ; but the Saracens were comforted by the assurance that the 
caravan had turned aside into the mountains, and must speedily fall 
into their hands. In traversing the ridges of the Libanus they endured 
intolerable hardships, and the sinking spirits of the veteran fanatics 
were supported and cheered by the unconquerable ardour of a lover. 
From a peasant of the country they were informed that the emperor 
had sent orders to the colony of exiles to pursue without delay the 
road of the sea-coast and of Constantinople, apprehensive, perhaps, 
that the soldiers and people of Antioch might be discouraged by the 
sight and the story of their suflerings. The Saracens were conducted 
through the territories of Gabala ^^ and Laodicea, at a cautious dis- 

haa built the Siege of Damasous, one of our most popular tragerlicB, and which pos- 
Besses the rare merit of blending nature and history, the manners of the times and the 
feelings of the heart. The foolish delicacy of the players compelled him to soften 
the guilt of the hero and the despair of the heroine. Instead of a base renegado, Pho- 
eyas serve* the Arabs as an honourable ally ; instead of prompting their pursuit, he 
flies to the succour of his countrymen, and, after killing Caled and Derar, is himself 
mortally wounded, and expu'es in the presence of Eudocia, who professes her resolu« 
tion to take the veil at Constantinople. A frigid catastrophe ! 

^ The towns of Qabala and Laodicea, whicli the Arabs parsed, still exist in a state 
of decay (Mauudrell, p. 11, 12; Pooock, vol. ii. p. 13). Had not the Christians been 
overtaken^ they must have crcNsaed the Oroutea on some bridge in the fcixteen miles 
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tance from the walls of the cities ; the rain was incessant, the night 
was dark, a single mountain separated them from the Roman army ; 
and Caled, ever anxious for the safety of his brethren, whispered an 
ominous dream in the ear of his companion. With the dawn of day 
the prospect again cleared, and they saw before them, in a pleasant 
valley, the tents of Damascus. After a short interval of repose and 
prayer Caled divided his cavalry into four squadrons, committing the 
first to his faithftil Derar, and reserving the last for himself. They 
successively rushed on the promiscuous multitude, insufficiently pro- 
vided with arms, and already vanquished by sorrow and fatigue. 
Except a captive, who was pardoned and dismissed, the Arabs enjoyed 
the satisfaction of believing that not a Christian of either sex escaped 
the edge of their scimitars. The gold and silver of Damascus was 
scattered over the camp, and a royal wardrobe of three hundred load 
of silk might clothe an army of naked barbarians. In the tumult of 
the battle Jonas sought and found the object of his pursuit : but her 
resentment was inflamed by the last act of his perfidy ; and as Eudocia 
struggled in his hateful embraces, she struck a dagger to her heart. 
Another female, the widow of Thomas, and the real or supposed 
daughter of Heraclius, was spared and released without a ransom : 
but the generosity of Caled was the eflPect of his contempt ; and the 
haughty Saracen insulted, by a message of defiance, the throne of the 
Caesars. Caled had penetrated above an hundred and fifty miles 
into the heart of the Roman province : he returned to Damascus with 
the same secrecy and speed. On the accession of Omar, the Sword 
of God was removed from the command ; but the caliph, who blamed 
the rashness, was compelled to applaud the vigour and conduct of the 
enterprise.* 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Damascus will equally 
display their avidity and their contempt for the riches of F^irof 
the present world. They were informed that the produce "^^^^ 
and manufactures of the country were annually collected in the fair 
of Abyla,^* about thirty miles from the city ; that the cell of a devout 
hermit was visited at the same time by a multitude of pilgrims ; and 

between Antioch and the sea, and might have rejoined the high road of ConBtantinople 
at Alexandria. The Itineraries will represent the directions and distances (p. 146, 
148, 581, 582, edit. Wesseling). 

•* Ditir AbU Kodos, After retrenching the last word, the epithet Ao/y, I discover 
the Abila of Lysanias between Damascus and Heliopolis: the name (^Ahil signifies a 
vineyard) concurs with the situation to justify my conjecture (Reland, Palestin. tom. 
i. p. 317, tom. ii. p. 525, 527). 



* This story of the pursuit of the Da- of history, for which the former author 

mascenes, which rests only on the authority had a particular partiality. Vol. i. p. 48, 

of WAckidi, and is not mentioned by Ta- note. — S. 
bari, is regarded by Woil as the romance 
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that the festival of trade and Buperetition would be ennobled by the 
nuptials of the dciughtcr of the governor of TripolL Abdallah, the 
son of Jaafar, a glorious and holy martyr, undertook, with a banner 
of five hundred horse, the pious and profitable commission of despoil- 
ing the infidels. As he approached the fair of Abyla, he was asto- 
nished by the report of the mighty concourse of Jews and Christians, 
Greeks and Armenians, of natives of Syria and of strangers of Egypt, 
to the number of ten thousand, besides a guard of five thousand horse 
that attended the j)erson of the bride. The Saracens paused : " For 
" my own part," said Abdallah, " I dare not go back : our foes are 
" many, our danger is great, but our reward is splendid and secure, 
" either in this life or in the life to come. Let every man, according 
" to his inclination, advance or retire." Not a Musulman deserted 
his standard. "Lead the way," said Abdallah to his Christian 
guide, " and you shall see what the companions of the prophet can 
"perform." They charged in five squadrons; but after the first 
advantage of the surprise they were encompassed and almost over- 
whelmed by the multitude of their enemies ; and their valiant band is 
fancifully compared to a white spot in the skin of a black camel.** 
About the hour of sunset, when their weapons dropped from their 
hands, when they panted on the verge of eternity, they discovered an 
approaching cloud of dust, they heard the welcome sound of the 
tecbity^^ and they soon perceived the standard of Caled, who flew to 
their relief with the utmost speed of his cavalry. The Christians were 
broken by his attack, and slaughtered in their flight, as far as the 
river of Tripoli. They left behind them the various riches of the fair; 
the merchandises that were exposed for sale, the money that was 
brought for j)urchase, the gay decorations of the nuptials, and the 
governor's daughter, with forty of her female attendants. The fruits, 
provisions, and furniture, the money, plate, and jewels, were diligently 
laden on the backs of horses, asses, and mules ; and the holy robbers 
returned in triumph to Damjiscus. The hermit, after a short and 
angry controversy with Caled, declined the crown of martyrdom, and 
was left alive in the solitary scene of blood and devastation. 

•* I am bolder than Mr. Ockley (vol. i. p. 164), wlio dares not insert this fignrative 
expression in the text, though ho observes in a marginal note tliat the Arabians often 
borrow their similes from that useful and familiar animal. The reindeer may bo 
equally famous in the songs of the Laplanders. 

*• We heartl the tecbir ; so the Arabs call 

Their shout of onset, when with loud appeal 
They challenge heaven, as if demanding conquest. 

This word, so formidable in their holy wars, is a verb active (says Ockley in his index) 
of the second conj\igation, from Kabbara, which signifies saying Alh Acbar, God it 
most mighty ! 
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Syria,^' one of the countries that have been improved by the most 
early cultivation, is not unworthy of the preference/® The sj<,jj„ ^f 
heat of the climate is tempered by the vicinity of the sea ^Td Em^ 
and mountains, by the plenty of wood and water ; and the ^•"- *^- 
produce of a fertile soil affords the subsistence, and encourages the 
propagation, of men and animals. From the age of David to that of 
Heraclius, the country was overspread with ancient and flourishing 
cities : the inhabitants were numerous and wealthy ; and, after the 
slow ravage of despotism and superstition, after the recent calamities 
of the Persian war, Syria could still attract and reward the rapacious 
tribes of the desert. A plain, of ten days* journey, from Damascus 
to Aleppo and Antioch, is watered, on the western side, by the wind- 
ing course of the Orontcs. The hills of Libanus and Anti-Libanus 
are planted from north to south, between the Orontes and the Medi- 
terranean ; and the epithet of hollow (Coelesyria) was applied to a 
long and fruitful valley, which is confined in the same direction by the 
two ridges of snowy mountains.*^ Among the cities which are enu- 
merated by Greek and Oriental names in the geography and conquest 
of Syria, we may distinguish Emesa or Hems, Heliopolis or Baalbec^ 
the former as the metropolis of the plain, the latter as the capital of 
the valley. Under the last of the Caesars they were strong and 
populous ; the turrets glittered from afar : an ample space was covered 
with public and private buildings ; and the citizens were illustrious by 
their spirit, or at least by their pride ; by their riches, or at least by 
their luxury. In the days of paganism, both Emesa and Heliopolis 
were addicted to the worship of Baal, or the sun ; but the decline of 

^ In the Geography of Abulfeda, the description of Syria, his native country, is 
the most interesting and authentic portion. It was published in Arabic and Latin, 
Lipsiac, 176G, in quarto, with the learned notes of Kochler and Reiske, and some 
extracts of geography and natural history from Ibn 01 Wardii. Among the modem 
travels, Pocock's Description of the East (of Syria and Mesopotamia, vol.ii. p. 88-2U9) 
is a work of superior learning and dignity; but the author too often confounds what 
he had seen and what he had read. 

** The praises of Dionysius are just and lively. Km rji? fiU (Syria) «'«x\«( rt »a.) 
SkC40t aitl^ts ixot/fiv (in Periegesi, v. 902, in tom. iv. Oeograph. Minor. Hudson). In 
another place he styles the country reXv^rtXn «T«v (v. 898). He proceeds to say, 

TlacM it TM XtTit^n T» uat ii7C«r«r ivXtro xt^^fiy 

MijXi ri ppCifUVMi MM 2i»3^f«-i mm^iv ai^civ. y. 921, 922. 

This poetical geographer lived in the age of Augustus,* and his description of the 
world is illustrated by the Greek commentary of Eustathius, who paid the same 
compliment to Homer and Dionysius (Fabric. Biblioth. Grsec. 1. iv. c. 2, tom. iii. p. 
21, &c.). 

^ The topography of the Libanus and Anti-Libanus is exceUently described by the 
learning and sense of Reland (Palestin. tom. i. p. 311-326). 



• This is by no means certain. Bern- ing that he lived in the latter part of the 
hardy, the latest editor of Dionysius, has third, or the beginning of the fourth cen- 
brought forward strong reasons forbeliev- tury of our era.— S. 
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their superstition and splendour has been marked by a singular variety 
of fortune. Not a vestige remains of the temple of Emesa, which was 
equalled in poetic style to the summits of Mount Libanus,*® while the 
ruins of Baal bee, invisible to the writers of antiquity, excite the 
curiosity and wonder of the European traveller."* The measure of 
the temple is two hundred feet in length and one hundred in breadth : 
the front is adorned with a double portico of eight columns ; fourteen 
may be counted on either side ; and each column, forty-five feet in 
height, is composed of three massy blocks of stone or marble. The 
proportions and ornaments of the Corinthian order express the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks: but as Baalbec has never been the seat of a 
monarch, we are at a loss to conceive how the expense of these mag- 
nificent structures could be supplied by private or municipal liberality. '* 
From the conquest of Damascus the Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis 
and Emesa : but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies and com- 
bats which have been already shown on a larger scale. In the prose- 
cution of the war their policy was not less effectual than their sword. 
By short and separate truces they dissolved the union of the enemy ; 
accustomed the Syrians to compare their friendship with their enmity ; 
familiarised the idea of their language, religion, and manners ; and 
exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the magazines and arsenals of the 
cities which they returned to besiege. They aggravated the ransom 
of the more wealthy or the more obstinate ; and Chalcis alone was 
taxed at five thousand ounces of gold, five thousand ounces of silver, 
two thousand robes of silk, and as many figs and olives as would load 
five thousand asses. But the terms of truce or capitulation were 
faithfully observed ; and the lieutenant of the caliph, who had pro- 

^ Emessc fastigia celsa renident. 

Nam diffusa solo latiis explicat, ac subit auras 

Turribus in coolum nitentibus : iucola claris 

Cor studiis acuit . . . 

Deiiique flamxuicomo devoti pectora soli 

Vitam agitant : — IJbanus frondosa cacumina tui^t, 

£t tamen his celsi certant fastigia templi. 

These verses of the Latin version of Rufus Avienus [w. 1085, seq."] are wanting in 
the Greek original of Dionysius; and since they are likewise unnoticed by Eustathius, 
I must, with Fabricius (Biblioth. Latin, tom. iii. p. 153, edit. Emesti), and against 
Salmasius (ad Vopiscum, p. 3GG, 3G7, in Hist. August.), ascribe them to the fancy, 
rather than the MSS., of Avienus. 

'• I am much better satisfied with Maundrell's slight octavo (Journey, p. 1S4-139) 
tlian with the pompous folio of Dr. Pocock (Description of the East, vol. ii. p. lo6- 
113); but every preceding account is eclipsed by the magnificent description and 
drawings of MM. Dawkins and Wood, who have transported into EIngland the ruins 
of Palmyra and Baalbec. 

'* The Orientals explain the prodigy by a never-failing expttdient. The edifices of 
Baalbec wei-e constructed by the fairies or the genii ^^Hiat. de Timour Bee, tom. iiL 
1. v. c. 23, p. 311, 312; Voyage d'Otter, tom. i. p. 831. With loss absurdity, but with 
equal ignorance, Abulfeda and Ibn Chaukel ascribe them to the Sabacans or Aaditea. 
Non sunt in omni Syria a>dificia magnificentiora his (Tabula Syriai, p. 103). 
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luised not to enter the walls of the captive Baalbec, remained tranquil 
and immoveable in his tent till the jarring factions solicited the inter- 
position of a foreign master. The conquest of the plain and valley 
of Syria was achieved in less than two years. Yet the commander of 
the faithful reproved the slowness of their progress ; and the Saracens, 
bewailing their fault with tears of rage and repentance, called aloud 
on their chiefs to lead them forth to fight the battles of the Lord. 
In a recent action, under the walls of Emesa, an Arabian youth, the 
cousin of Caled, was heard aloud to exclaim, " Methinks I see the 
" black-eyed girls looking upon me : one of whom, should she 
" appear in this world, all mankind would die for love of her. And 
"I see in the hand of one of them a handkerchief of green silk 
'^ and a cap of precious stones, and she beckons me, and calls out, 
" Come hither quickly, for I love thee." With these words, charging 
the Christians, he made havoc wherever he went, till, observed at 
length by the governor of Hems, he was struck through with a 
javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the full powers of their 
valour and enthusiasm against the forces of the emperor, puttie of 
who was taught, by repeated losses, that the rovers of the J.d"SSJ; 
desert h«.d undertaken, and would speedily achieve, a November.* 
regular and permanent conquest. From the provinces of Euroi)e 
and Asia, fourscore thousand soldiers were transported by sea and 
land to Antioch and Caesarea : the light troops of the army consisted 
of sixty thousand Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. Under the 
banner of Jabalah, the last of their princes, they marched in the van ; 
and it was a maxim of the Greeks, that, for the purpose of cutting 
diamond, a diamond was the most eflPectual. Heraclius withheld his 
person from the dangers of the field ; but his presumption, or perhaps 
his despondency, suggested a peremptory order, that the fate of the 
province and the war should be decided by a single battle. The 
Syrians were attached to the standard of Rome and of the cross ; but 
the noble, the citizen, the peasant, were exasperated by the injustice 
and cruelty of a licentious host, who oppressed them as subjects and 
despised them as strangers and aliens.'^ A report of these mighty 
preparations was conveyed to the Saracens in their camp of Emesa ; 
and the chiefs, though resolved to fight, assembled a council : the 
faith of Abu Obeidah would have expected on the same spot the 

■" I have read eomewhere in Tacitus, or Grotiiis, Subjectoa habent tanquam suoa, 
viles tanquam alienos. Some Greek officers ravished the wife, and murdered the 
child, of their Syrian landlord; and Manuel smiled at his undutiful complaint. 



For the true date of this battle see above, p. 310, note. — S. 
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glory of martyrdom ; the wisdom of Caled advised an honourable re- 
treat to the skirts of Palestine and Arabia, where they might await 
the succours of their friends and the attack of the unbelievers. A 
speedy messenger soon returned from the throne of Medina, with the 
blessings of Omar and Ali, the prayers of the widows of the prophet, 
and a reinforcement of eight thousand Moslems. In their way they 
overturned a detachment of Greeks ; and when they joined at Yermuk 
the camp of their brethren, they found the pleasing intelligence that 
Caled had already defeated and scattered the Christian Arabs of the 
tribe of Gassan. In the neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of 
Mount Ilermon descend in a torrent to the plain of Decapolis, or tea 
cities; and the llieromax, a name which has been corrupted to 
Yermuk, is lost, after a short course, in the lake of Tiberias.'^* The 
banks of this obscure stream were illustrated by a long and bloody 
encounter. On this momentous occasion the public voice and the 
modesty of Abu Obeidah restored the command to the most deserving 
of the Moslems. Caled assumed his station in the front, his colleague 
was j)()sted in the rear, that the disorder of the fugitives might be 
checked by his venerable aspect, and the sight of the yellow banner 
which Mahomet had displayed before the walls of Chaibar. The last 
line was occupied by the sister of Derar, with the Arabian women 
who had enlisted in this holy war, who were accustomed to wield the 
bow and the lance, and who in a moment of captivity had defended, 
aiyainst the uncircumcised ravishers, their chastity and religion."* 
'i'^lie exhortation of the generals was brief and forcible : " Paradise is 
** Iwforc you, the devil and hell-fire in your rear." Yet such was 
the weight of the Roman cavalry that the right wing of the Arabs 
was broken and separated from the main body. Thrice did they 
retreat in disorder, and thrice were they driven back to the chaige by 
the n*proa(!hes and blows of the women. In the intervals of action, 
Abu ()l)eidah visited the tents of his brethren, prolonged their repose 
by rt^jieating at once the prayers of two different hours ; bound up their 
wounds witii his own hands, and administered the comfortable reflec- 
tion, tliat the infidels partook of their sufferings without partaking of 
their reward. Four thousand and thirty of the Moslems were buried 
in the field of battle ; and the skill of the Armenian archers enabled 

^* Seo Reland, Palcstin. torn. i. p. 272, 283, torn. ii. p. 773, 775. This learned 
pn>fo8»or waa ecpial to tlie task of descrihing the Holy Land, since he was alike con- 
vorwint with Gi-cok and Latin, with Hebrew and Ai-abian literature. The Yermuk, 
or Hioromax, is noticed by Collarius (Geo;^ph. Autiq. torn. ii. p. 392) and D'Anville 
((Wogn»phie Anoionne, torn. ii. p. 185). The Arabs, imd even Abulfeda himself, do 
not Hoeni to recognise the scene of their victory. 

^* Those women were of the tribe of the Hamyarit<)*», who derived their origin from 
the ancient Amalckites. Their females were accustomed to ride on horseback, and 
t4» fight like the Amasons of old (Ockley, vol. i. jk G7). 
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seven hundred to boast that they had lost an eye in that meritorious 
service. The veterans of the Syrian war acknowledged that it was 
the hardest and most doubtful of the days which they had seen. But 
it was likewise the most decisive : many thousands of the Greeks and 
Syrians fell by the swords of the Arabs ; many were slaughtered, 
after the defeat, in the woods and mountains ; many, by mistaking 
the ford, were drowned in the waters of the Yermuk ; and however 
the loss may be magnified,''® the Christian writers confess and bewail 
the bloody punishment of their sins.'' Manuel, the Roman general, 
was either killed at Damascus, or took refuge in the monastery of 
Mount Sinai. An exile in the Byzantine court, Jabalah lamented 
the manners of Arabia, and his unlucky preference of the Christian 
cause.'* He had once inclined to the profession of Islam ; but in the 
pilgrimage of Mecca, Jabalah was provoked to strike one of his 
brethren, and fled with amazement from the stem and equal justice of 
the caliph. The victorious Saracens enjoyed at Damascus a month 
of pleasure and repose : the spoil was divided by the discretion of 
Abu Obeidah : an equal share was allotted to a soldier and to his 
horse, and a double portion was reserved for the noble coursers of the 
Arabian breed. 

After the battle of Yermuk the Roman army no longer appeared 
in the field ; and the Saracens might securely choose among 
the fortified towns of Syria the first object of their attack. Jenwaiem, 
They consulted the caliph whether they should march to 
Csesarea or Jerusalem ; and the advice of Ali determined the imme- 
diate siege of the latter. To a profane eye Jerusalem was the first 
or second capital of Palestine ; but after Mecca and Medina, it was 
revered and visited by the devout Moslems as the temple of the 

^ We killed of them, says Abu Obeidah to the caliph, one hundred and fifty 
thousand, and made prisoners forty thousand (Ockley, vol. i. p. 24 1). As I cannot 
doubt his veracity, nor believe his computation, I must suspect that the Arabic 
historians indulged themselves in the practice of composing speeches and letters for 
their heroes. 

" After deploring the sins of the Christians, Theophanes adds (Clironograph. p. 276 
[tom. i. p. 510, ed. Bonn]), iLuem § UnfAtnit [i^N^i«wT«r«f] *AfAaXh» rvvrrvv fifiuis t«» 
Xaot rov X^t9T$Uf Mttt yi'ttrat 9^r^ ^«^« vrSiett t»Z 'VttfAaijuiu fr^mrtu h xmrk t» TciCifiap 
[raC«#S] Xf^'ArCdoeshe mean Aiznadiu?) ««u 'U»fA0ux,'^*y *'^* ''''^^ aha-fAtv etifiarax'^fttv. His 
account is brief and obscure, but he accuses the numbers of the enemy, the adverse 
wind, and the cloud of dust: fiih ^uvKfiitrtf (the Romans) itrtr^tftitvii'eit [atrin^iia'eu'] 
IX^ftTf }ia rif ««M«^r«v nrriirrai' ««i \aur»vt ^Wnrit %U fig fvite'iovs t»v 'li^fAop^hZ 
WTttfUv inu kwvX»tr§ «^3iiv (Chronograph, p. 280 ft. i. p. 518, ed. Bonn]). 

" See Abulfeda (AunaJ. Moslem, p. 70, 71), wno transcribes the poetical complaint 
of Jabalah himself, and some panegyrical strains of an Arabian poet, to whom the 
chief of Qassan sent from Constantinople a gift of five hundred pieces of gold by the 
hands of the ambassador of Omar. 



■ There are great variations in the authorities as to the date of the capture of 
Jerusalem. See Weil, vol. i. pp. 80, 82.— S. 
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Holy Land, which had been sanctified by the revelation of Moses, of 
Jesus, and of Mahomet himself. The son of Abu Sophian was sent 
with five thousand Arabs to try the first experiment of surprise or 
treaty ; but on the eleventh day the town was invested by the whole 
force of Abu Obeidah. He addressed the customary summons to the 
chief commanders and people of jElia."^^ " Health and happiness to 
" every one that follows the right way ! We require of you to testily 
" that there is but one God, and that Mahomet is his apostle. If 
" you refuse this, consent to pay tribute, and be under us forthwith. 
" Otherwise I shall bring men against you who love death better than 
** you do the drinking of wine or eating hog's flesh. Nor will I ever 
" stir from you, if it please God, till I have destroyed those that fight 
" for you, and made slaves of your children." But the city was 
defended on every side by deep valleys and steep ascents ; since the 
invasion of Syria the walls and towers had been anxiously restored ; 
the bravest of the fugitives of Yermuk had stopped in the nearest 
place of refuge ; and in the defence of the sepulchre of Christ the 
natives and strangers might feel some sparks of the enthusiasm which 
so fiercely glowed in the bosoms of the Saracens The siege of Jeru- 
salem lasted four months ; not a day was lost without some action of 
sally or assault; the military engines incessantly played from the 
ramparts ; and the inclemency of the wmter was still more painful and 
destructive to the Arabs. The Christians yielded at length to the 
perseverance of the besiegers. The patriarch Sophronius appeared 
on the walls, and by the voice of an interpreter demanded a confer- 
ence. After a vain attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the caliph 
from his impious enterprise, he proposed, in the name of the people, 
a fair capitulation, with this extraordinary clause, that the articles of 
security should be ratified by the authority and presence of Omar 
himself. The question was debated in the council of Medina; the 
sanctity of the place, and the advice of Ali, persuaded the caliph to 
gratify the wishes of his soldiers and enemies ; and the simplicity of 
his journey is more illustrious than the royal pageants of vanity and 
oppression. The conqueror of Persia and Syria was mounted on a 
red camel, which carried, besides his person, a bag of com, a bag 
of dates, a wooden dish, and a leathern bottle of water. Wherever 
he halted, the company, without distinction, was invited to partake of 
his homely fare, and the repast was consecrated by the prayer and 

" In the name of the city, the profane prevailed over the sacred : Jentmlctn was 
known to the devout Christians (Eiiseb. de Martyr. Palest, c. xi.); but the legal and 
popular appellation of ^^Via (the colony of uElius Hadrianus) has passed from the 
Komans to the Arabs. (Reland, Palestin. torn. i. p. 207, torn. ii. p. 835; D'Herbelot, 
Biblioth^ue Orientale, Cods, p. 269; Ilia, p. 420.) The epithet of Al Cods, the Holy, 
ia used as the proper name of Jerusalem. 
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exhortation of the commander of the faithful.®^ But in this expedi- 
tion or pilgrimage his power was exercised in the administration of 
justice : he reformed the licentious polygamy of the Arabs, relieved 
the tributaries from extortion and cruelty, and chastised the luxury of 
the Saracens by despoiling them of their rich silks, and dragging 
them on their faces in the dirt. When he came within sight of 
Jerusalem, the caliph cried with a loud voice, " God is victorious : 
" O Lord, give us an easy conquest ! " and, pitching his tent of coarse 
hair, calmly seated himself on the ground. After signing the capi- 
tulation, he entered the city without fear or precaution, and courte- 
ously discoursed with the patriarch concerning its religious anti- 
quities.*^ Sophronius bowed before his new master, and secretly 
muttered, in the words of Daniel, "The abomination of desolation 
" is in the holy place." ^^ At the hour of prayer they stood together 
in the church of the Resurrection ; but the caliph refused to perform 
his devotions, and contented himself with praying on the steps of the 
church of Constantine. To the patriarch he disclosed his prudent and 
honourable motive. " Had I yielded," said Omar, " to your request, 
" flie Moslems of a future age would have infringed the treaty under 
'' colour of imitating my example." By his command the ground of 
the temple of Solomon was prepared for the foundation of a mosch ; *' 
and, during a residence of ten days, he regulated the present and 
future state of his Syrian conquests. Medina might be jealous lest 
the caliph should be detained by the sanctity of Jerusalem or the 
beauty of Damascus ; her apprehensions were dispelled by his prompt 
and voluntary return to the tomb of the apostla*** 

To achieve what yet remained of the Syrian war, the caliph had 
formed two separate armies ; a chosen detachment, under Amrou 

* Tlie singular journey and equipage of Omar are described (besides Ockley, vol. i. 
p. 250) by Murtadi (Merveilles de I'Egypte, p. 200-202). 

*' The Arabs boast of an old prophecy preserved at Jerusalem, and describing the 
name, the religion, and the person of Omar, the future conqueror. By such arts the 
Jews are said to have soothed the pride of their foreign masters, Cyrus and Alexander 
(Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. xi. c. 1 [§ 1, 2], 8 [§ 5], p. 547, 579-582). 

" Ti ^VXuyiAu rns l^n/utr%ms vi fnfu ^« AawnX rw v^^^nrw tfriit {? T#«-y Uysv, Theo- 
phan. Chronograph, p. 281 [tom. i. p. 520, ed. Bonn]. This prediction, which had 
alreatly served for Antiochus and the Romans, was again refitted for the present 
occasion, by the economy of Sophronius, one of the deepest theologians of the Mono- 
thelite controversy. 

^ According to the accurate survey of D'Anville (Dissertation sur I'ancienne Jeru- 
salem, p. 42-54), the mosch of Omar, enlarged and embellished by succeeding caliphs, 
covered the ground of the ancient temple (flr«x«i»? tw fityak$v »«•« htTthv, says 
Phocas), a length of 215, a breadth of 172, tviscs. The Nubian geographer declares 
that this magnificent structure was second only in size and beautv to the great mosch 
of Cordova (p. 113), whose present state Mr. Swinburne has so elegantly represented 
(Travels into Spain, p. 296-;^02). 

»* Of the many Arabic tarikhs or chronicles of Jerusalem (D'Herbelot, p. 8G7), 
Ockley found one among the Pocock MSS. of Oxford (vol. i. p. 257), which he haa 
used to supply the defective narrative of Al Wakidi. 

VOL. VI. Y 
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ai. J Yezld. was left in the camp of Palesritc ; while the larger divi- 
sion, ur.der the staDdard of Abu Obridah and Caled, marched 
iv: v'-j*>±, awav to the corth against Antioch and Aleppo. The latter 
of these, the Bercea of the Greeks, was not yet illustrious 
as the capital of a province cr a kingdom; acd the inhabitants, by 
anticipatiLg their submission and pleading their poverty, obtained a 
moderate composition for their lives and religion. But the castle of 
Aleppo, •- distinct from the city, stood erect on a lofty artificial moacd : 
the sides were sharpened to a precipice, and faced with freestone ; 
ai,d the breadth of the ditch might be filled with water from the 
neighbourinsr sprirgs. After the loss of three thousand men, the 
ghrriion was still equal to the defence ; and Youkinna, their valiant 
ai.d here«litary chief, had murdered his brother, an holy monk, for 
darinsr to pronounce the name of peaca In a siege of foiur or five 
months^ the hardest of the Syrian war, great numbers of the Saracens 
Wi-rc killed and wounded : their removal to the distance of a mile 
coidd cot seduce the vigilance of Youkinna ; nor could the Christians 
be terrified by the execution of three himdred captives, whom they 
beheaded before the castle wall The silence, and at length the 
complaints, of Abu Obeidah informed the caliph that their hope and 
patience were consumed at the foot of this impregnable fortress. " I 
" am variously aflFected,'' replied Omar, " by the difierence of your 
" success ; but I charge you by no means to raise the ^egc of the 
" castle. Your retreat would diminish the reputation of our arms, 
^' and encourage the infidels to fall upon you on all ddea. Remain 
" before Aleppo till God shall determine the event, and forage with 
*' your horse round the adjacent country." The exhortation of the 
coininaiider of the faithful was fortified by a supply of volunteers 
from all the tribes of Arabia, who arrived in the camp on horses or 
camels. Among these was Dames, of a senile birth, but of gigantic 
size and intrepid resolution. The forty-seventh day of his service 
he proposed, with only thirty men, to make an attempt on the castie. 
Tin; ex|)erience and testimony of Caled recommended his ofler; and 
Abu Obeidah admonished his brethren not to despise the baser origin 
of Dnmc^rt, since ho himself, could he relinquish the public care, would 
cluM^rfully serve under the banner of the slave. His design was 
covered by the appearance of a retreat ; and the camp of the Saracens 
was pitched about a league from Aleppo. The thirty adventurers 

■* The Poniiftn luMtorian of Tiimir (torn. iii. 1. v. c. 21, p. 300) describes the castle 
of Ale])[M) AH fuundiMl ou a rock one huiulroil cuhitn in height; a proof, says the French 
truiuibitor, tlmt hu hiul nuvtT viHitod tho place. It is now in the midst of the citv, of 
no Htrvn^h, with a Hin^lt) gate, tho circuit is ahout 500 or 600 paces, and the ditch 
half full t»f stagnant water (Vov^'oh »le Tavcruier, torn. i. p. 149; PococIe, vol. ii. 
|Hirt i. p. 150). The fortresses uf tho East are contemptible to an European eye. 
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lay in ambush at the foot of the hill ; and Dames at length succeeded 
in his inquiries, though he was provoked by the ignorance of his 
Greek captives. " God curse these dogs," said the illiterate Arab, 
" what a strange barbarous language they speak I " At the darkest 
hour of the night he scaled the most accessible height, which he had 
diligently surveyed, a place where the stones were less entire, or the 
slope less perpendicular, or the guard less vigilant. Seven of the 
stoutest Saracens mounted on each other's shoulders, and the weight 
of the column was sustained on the broad and sinewy back of the 
gigantic slave. The foremost in this painful ascent could grasp and 
climb the lowest part of the battlements ; they silently stabbed and 
cast down the sentinels ; and the thirty brethren, repeating a pious 
ejaculation, " O apostle of God, help and deliver us I " were suc- 
cessively drawn up by the long folds of their turbans. With bold 
and cautious footsteps Dames explored the palace of the governor, 
who celebrated, in riotous merriment, the festival of his deliverance. 
From thence, returning to his companions, he assaulted on the inside 
the entrance of the castle. They overpowered the guard, unbolted 
the gate, let doMrn the drawbridge, and defended the narrow pass, 
till the arrival of Caled, with the dawn of day, relieved their danger 
and assured their conquest. Youkinna, a formidable foe, became an 
active and useful proselyte ; and the general of the Saracens ex- 
pressed his regard for the most humble merit, by detaining the army 
at Aleppo till Dames was cured of his honourable wounds. The 
capital of Syria was still covered by the castle of Aazaz and the iron 
bridge of the Orontes. After the loss of those important posts, and 
the defeat of the last of the Roman armies, the luxury of Antioch *• 
trembled and obeyed. Her safety was ransomed with three hundred 
thousand pieces of gold ; but the throne of the successors of Alex- 
ander, the seat of the Roman government in the East, which had 
been decorated by Caesar with the titles of free, and holy, and in- 
violate, was degraded under the yoke of the caliphs to the secondary 
rank of a provincial town.®' 

^ The date of the conqueSt of Antioch by the Arabs \b of some importance. By 
comparing the years of the world in the Chronography of Theophanes with the years 
of the Hegira in the history of Elmacin, we shall determine that it was taken between 
January 23rd and September 1st of the year of Christ 638 (Pagi, Critica, in Baron. 
Annal. torn. ii. p. 812, 813). Al Wakidi (Ockley, vol. i. p. 314) assigns that event 
to Tuesday, August 21st, an inconsistent date; since Easter fell that year on April 5th, 
the 21st of August must have been a Friday (see the Tables of the Art de Ve'rifier lea 
Dates).* 

*^ His bounteous edict, which tempted the grateful city to assume the victory of 
Pharsalia for a perpetual sera, is given {» *AfrMx*'*f *»•? finrf»rix*i, li^i ««J a^uX^ m) 



* Clinton conjectures that the true date of the capture was Tuesday, July 21. F. R. 
vol. ii. p. 176.— S. 
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• 

In the life of Ileraclius the glories of the Persian war are clouded 
on either hand by the disgrace and weakness of his more 
HcS^\ru«. early and his later days. When the successors of Mahomet 
A.D. 638. yj^giicathed the sword of war and religion, he was astonished 
at the boundless prospect of toil and danger ; his nature was indolent, 
nor could the infirm and frigid age of the emperor be kindled to a 
second eflFort. The sense of shame, and the importunities of the 
Syrians, prevented his hasty departure firom the scene of action ; but 
the hero was no more ; and the loss of Damascus and Jerusalem, 
the bloody fields of Aiznadin and Yermuk, may be imputed in some 
degree to the absence or misconduct of the sovereign. Instead of 
defending the sepulchre of Christ, he involved the church and state 
in a metaphysical controversy for the unity of his will ; and while 
Ileraclius crowned the offspring of his second nuptials, he was tamely 
stripped of the most valuable part of their inheritance. In the 
cathedral of Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, at the foot of 
the crucifix, he bewailed the sins of the prince and people ; but his 
confession instructed the world that it was vain, and perhaps impious, 
to resist the judgment of God. The Saracens were invincible in 
fact, since they were invincible in opinion; and the desertion of 
Youkinna, his false repentance and repeated perfidy, might justify 
the suspicion of the emperor that he was encompassed by traitors 
and apostates who conspired to betray his person and their country 
to the enemies of Christ. In the hour of adversity his superstition 
was agitated by the omens and dreams of a falling crown ; and after 
bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he secretly embarked with a 
few attendants, and absolved the faith of his subjects.®* Constantine, 
his eldest son, had been stationed with forty thousand men at Caesarea, 
the civil metropolis of the three provinces of Palestine. But his 
private interest recalled him to the Byzantine court ; and, after the 
flight of his father, he felt himself an unequal champion to the united 
force of the caliph. His vanguard was boldly attacked by three 
hundred Arabs and a thousand black slaves, who, in the depth of 
winter, had climbed the snowy mountains of Libanus, and who were 
speedily followed by the victorious squadrons of Caled himself. From 
the north and south the troops of Antioch and Jerusalem advanced 
along the sea-shore till their banners were joined under the walls of 

»uT»)>ift»tf 9ai ii^x*^^ **" ••^•««^«^i»? th a»«r«xiif. John Malala, in Chron. p. 91, edit. 
Venet. [p. 210, ed. Bonn.]. We may diBtingiiish his authentic information of domeetic 
facta from his gross ignorance of general history. 

*■ See Ockley (vol. i. p. 308, 312), who laughs at the credulity of hia author. 
When Heraclius bade farewell to Syria, Vale S^ria et ultimum vale, he prophesied 
that the Romans should never re-enter the provmce till the birth of an inauspicious 
child, the future scourge of the empire. Abulfeda, p. 68. I am perfectly ignorant 
of the mystic sense, or nonseuBe, of this prediction. 
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the Phoenician cities : Tripoli and Tyre were betrayed ; and a 
fleet of fifty transports, which entered without distrust End of the 
the captive harbours, brought a seasonable supply of arms ^^^^ ^"'• 
and provisions to the camp of the Saracens. Their labours were 
terminated by the unexpected surrender of Caesarea: the Roman 
prince had embarked in the night;'® and the defenceless citizens 
solicited their pardon with an ofiering of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold. The remainder of the -province, Ramlah, Ptolemais 
or Acre, Sichem or Neapolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Berytus, Sidon, Gabala, 
Laodicea, Apamea, Hierapolis, no longer presumed to dispute the 
will of the conqueror; and Syria bowed under the sceptre of the 
caliphs seven hundred years after Pompey had despoiled the last of 
the Macedonian kings. ®^ 

The sieges and battles of six campaigns had consumed many 
thousands of the Moslema They died with the reputation ^he con- 
and the cheerfulness of martyrs ; and the simplicity of their §yJSl" ^^ 
faith may be expressed in the words of an Arabian youth, ^•"- •33-«39. 
when he embraced, for the last time, his sister and mother : " It is 
" not," said he, *' the delicacies of Syria, or the fading delights of 
" this world, that have prompted me to devote my life in the cause 
'' of religion. But I seek the favour of God and his apostle ; and I 
" have heard, from one of the companions of the prophet, that the 
" spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in the crops of green birds, 
" who shall taste the fruits, and drink of the rivers, of paradise. 
" Farewell : we shall meet again among the groves and fountains 
" which God has provided for his elect." The faithful captives 
might exercise a passive and more arduous resolution ; and a cousin 
of Mahomet is celebrated for refusing, after an abstinence of three 
days, the wine and pork, the only nourishment that was allowed by 
the malice of the infidels. The frailty of some weaker brethren 
exasperated the implacable spirit of fanaticism ; and the father of 
Amer deplored, in pathetic strains, the apostasy and damnation of a 
son, who had renounced the promises of God and the intercession of 
the prophet, to occupy, with the priests and deacons, the lowest 

^ In the loose and obscure chronology of the times, I am guided by an authentic 
record (in the book of ceremonies of Constantine Porphyrogenitus), which certifies 
that June 4, a.d. 638, the emperor crowned his younger son Heraclius, in the pre- 
sence of his eldest, Constantine, and in the palace of Constantinople; that January I, 
A.D. 639, the royal procession visited the great church, and, on the 4th of the Bame 
month, the hippodrome. 

~ Sixty-five years before Christ, St/ria Pontusque Cn. Pompeii virtutis monumonta 
sunt (Veil. Patercul. ii. 38), rather of his fortune and power; he adjudged Syria to 
be a Koman province, and the last of the Soleucides were incapable of drawmg a 
sword in the defence of their patrimony (see the original texts collected by Usher, , 
Annal. p. 420). 
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Ynansioiis of hell. The more fortunate Arabs who survived the war 
and persevered in the faith were restrained by their abstemious 
leader from the abuse of prosperity. After a refreshment of three 
days Abu Obeidah withdrew his troops from the pernicious contagioD 
of the luxury of Antioch, and assured the caliph that their religion 
and virtue could only be preserved by the hard discipline of poverty 
and labour. But the virtue of Omar, however rigorous to himself, 
was kind and liberal to his brethren. After a just tribute of praise 
and thanksgiving, he drop])ed a tear of compassion; and sitting down on 
the ground wrote an answer in which he mildly censured the severity 
of his lieutenant : " God," said the successor of the prophet, " has 
" not forbidden the use of the good things of this world to faithful 
" men, and such as have performed good works. Therefore you 
*' ought to have given them leave to rest themselves, and partake 
" freely of those good things which the country affordeth. If any of 
*' the Saracens have no family in Arabia, they may marry in Syria ; 
" and whosoever of them wants any female slaves, he may purchase as 
" many as he hath occasion for." The conquerors prepared to use, 
or to abuse, this gracious permission ; but the year of their triumph 
was marked by a mortality of men and cattle, and twenty-five thou- 
sand Saracens were snatched away from the possession of Syria. The 
death of Abu Obeidah might be lamented by the Christians ; but his 
brethren recollected that he was one of the ten elect whom the prophet 
had named as the heirs of paradise.^ ^ Caled survived his brethren 
about three years ; and the tomb of the Sword of God is shown in the 
neighbourhood of Eraesa. His valour, which founded in Arabia and 
Syria the empire of the caliphs, was fortified by the opinion of a 
special providence ; and as long as he wore a cap which had been 
blessed by Mahomet, he deemed himself invulnerable amidst the darts 
of the infidels.* 

The place of the first conquerors was supplied by a new gene- 
Progresaof ration of their children and countrymen: Syria became 
SSqiSiJJi. ^b® seat and support of the house of Ommiyah ; and the 
A.D.639 655. revenue, the soldiers, the ships of that powerful kingdom 
were consecrated to enlarge on every side the empire of the caliphs. 

•^ Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 73. Mahomet could artfully vary the praiBes of hiB 
disciples. Of Omar he was accustomed to say, that, if a prophet could arise after 
himself, it would be Omar, and that in a general calamity Omar would be accepted 
by the divine justice (Ockley, vol. i. p. 221.) 



* Khaled, according to the Kouzont a single slave. Yet Omar was obliged to 

Uzzuffa (Price, p. 90), after having been acknowledge to his lamenting parent that 

deprived of his ample share of the] ilunder never mother had produced a son like 

of Syria by the jealousy of Omar, died, Khaled. — M. 
poBseesed only of his horse, his arms, and 
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But the Saracens despise a superfluity of fame ; and their historians 
scarcely, condescend to mention the subordinate conquests which are 
lost in the splendour and rapidity of their victorious career. To the 
north of Syria they passed Mount Taurus, and reduced to their 
obedience the province of Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, the ancient 
monument of the Assyrian kings. Beyond a second ridge of the 
same mountains, they spread the flame of war, rather than the light 
of religion, as far as the shores of the Euxine and the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. To the east they advanced to the banks and sources 
of the Euphrates and Tigris : ^^ the long-disputed barrier of Rome 
and Persia was for ever confounded ; the walls of Edessa and Amida, 
of Dara and Nisibis, which had resisted the arms and engines of 
Sapor or Nushirvan, were levelled in the dust ; and the holy city of 
Abgarus might vainly produce the epistle or the image of Christ to 
an unbelieving conqueror. To the west the Syrian kingdom is 
bounded by the sea: and the ruin of Aradus, a small island or 
peninsula on the coast, was postponed during ten years. But the 
hills of Libanus abounded in timber; the trade of Phoenicia was , 
populous in mariners : and a fleet of seventeen hundred barks was 
equipped and manned by the natives of the desert. The Imperial 
navy of the Romans fled before them from the Pamphylian rocks 
to the Hellespont; but the spirit of the emperor, a grandson of 
Ileraclius, had been subdued before the combat by a dream and a 
pun.^^ The Saracens rode masters of the sea ; and the islands of 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades were successively exposed to their 
rapacious visits. Three hundred years before the Christian era, the 
memorable though fruitless siege of Rhodes,^* by Demetrius, had 
furnished that maritime republic with the materials and the subject 

^ Al Wakicli had likewise written an history of the conquest of Diarbekir, or Meso- 
potamia (Ockley, at the end of the iid vol.), which our interpreters do not appear to 
have seen.* The Chronicle of Dionysius of Telmar, the Jacobite patriarch, records 
the taking of Edessa a.d. 637, and of Dara a.d. 641 (Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, torn, 
ii. p. 10; J) ; and the attentive may glean some doubtful information from the Chrono- 
graphy of Theophanes (p. 285-287 [t. i. p. 526, sqq. ed. Bonn]). Most of the towns 
of Mes()i>otamia yielded by surrender (Abulpharag. p. 112). 

^ He dreamt that he was at Thessalonica, an harmless and unmeaning vision; but 
his soothsivyer, or his cowardice, understood the sure omen of a defeat concealed in 
that inauspicious woi-d £^$f aXXfi »4««»», Give to another the victory (Theoj^h. p. 287 
[vol. i. p. 529, ed. Bonn.]; Zouaras, tom. ii. 1. xiv. [c. 19] p. 88). 

** Evei^y passage and every fact that relates to the isle, the city, and the colossus of 
Rhodes, are compiled in the laborious treatise of Meursius, who has bestowed the 
Kime diligence on the two larger islands of Crete and Cyprus. See, in the iiid vol. 
of his works, the Rhodiis of Meursius (1. i. c. 15, p. 715-719). The Byamtine 
writers, Theophanes and .Constantino, have ignorantly prolonged the tei-m to 1360 
years, and ridiculously divide the weight among 30,000 camels. 



• It has been published in Arabic by M. Kwald, St. Martin, vol. xi. p. 268; but 
its authenticity is doubted. — M. 
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of a trophy. A gigantic statue of Apollo, or the sun, seventy cubits 
in height, was erected at the entrance of the harbour, a monument 
of the freedom and the arts of Greece. After standing fifty-sbt 
years, the colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake ; but 
the massy trunk, and huge fragments, lay scattered eight centuries 
on the ground, and are often described as one of the wonders of the 
ancient world. They were collected by the diligence of the Saracens, 
and sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who is said to have laden 
nine hundred camels with the weight of the brass metal : an enormous 
weight, though we should include the hundred colossal figures,''^ and 
the three thousand statues, which adorned the prosperity of the city 
of the sun. 

II. The conquest of Egjpt may be explained by the character 
¥A.YrT. of the victorious Saracen, one of the first of his nation, in 
wiliwi'^ilf *" ^^ when the meanest of the brethren was exalted above 
Anxrou. j^jg ^aturc by the spirit of enthusiasm. The birth of Amrou 
was at once base and illustrious ; his mother, a notorious prostitute, 
was unable to decide among five of the Koreish ; but the proof of 
resemblance adjudged the child to Aasi, the oldest of her lovers.** 
The youth of Amrou was impelled by the passions and prejudices of 
his kindred : his poetic genius was exercised in satirical verses against 
the person and doctrine of Mahomet ; his dexterity was employed by 
the reigning faction to pursue the religious exiles who had taken 
refuge in the court of the ^Ethiopian king.'" Yet he returned ftx)m 
this embassy a secret proselyte ; his reason or his interest determined 
him to renounce the worship of idols ; he escaped from Mecca with 
his friend Caled ; and the prophet of Medina enjoyed at the same 
moment the satisfaction of embracing the two firmest champions of 
his cause. The impatience of Amrou to lead the armies of the 
faithful was checked by the reproof of Omar, who advised him not to 
seek power and dominion, since he who is a subject to-day may be a 
prince to-morrow. Yet his merit was not overlooked by the two 
first successors of Mahomet ; they were indebted to his arms for the 
conquest of Palestine ; and in all the battles and sieges of Syria he 

* Centura colossi alium nobilitaturi locum, says Pliny, with his usual spirit. Hist 
Natur. xxxiv. 18.' 

"• We leam this anecdote from a spirited old woman, who reviled to their faces the 
oaliph and his friend. She was encouraged by the silence of Amrou and the liberality 
of M(Miwiyah (Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 111). 

^ Qagnier, Vie de Maliomet, tom. ii. p. 46, &c., who quotes the Abyssinian history, 
or romance, of Abdel Balcides. Yet the fact of the embassy and ambassador may be 
allowed. 

• The words of Pliny are — "Sunt alii " fuissent, nobilitaturi locum"— so that 
" minores hoc in ea<lem urbe colossi Gibbon has taken off something of Pliny's 
" centum numero, sed ubicunque 8ingnli spirit. — S. 
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united with the temper of a chief the valour of an adventurous 
soldier. In a visit to Medina the caliph expressed a wish to survey 
the sword which had cut down so many Christian warriors : the son 
of Aasi unsheathed a short and ordinary scimitar; and as he 
perceived the surprise of Omar, " Alas," said the modest Saracen, 
" the sword itself, without the arm of its master, is neither sharper 
" nor more weighty than the sword of Pharezdak the poet." •* After 
the conquest of Egypt he was recalled by the jealousy of the caliph 
Othman ; but in the subsequent troubles, the ambition of a soldier, 
a statesman, and an orator, emerged from a private station. His 
powerful support, botji in council and in the field, estaUished the 
throne of the Ommiades ; the administration and revenue of Egypt 
were restored by the gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful friend who 
had raised himself above the rank of a subject ; and Amrou ended 
his days in the palace and city which he had founded on the banks 
of the Nile. His dying speech to his children is celebrated by the 
Arabians as a model of eloquence and wisdom : he deplored the 
errors of his youth ; but if the penitent was still infected by the 
vanity of a poet, he might exaggerate the venom and mischief of his 
impious compositions.'*^ 

From his camp in Palestine Amrou had surprised or anticipated 
the caliph's leave for the invasion of Egypt ^°^ The mag- invwion 
nanimous Omar trusted in his God and his sword, which '^^J^K 
had shaken the thrones of Chosroes and Ca;sar : but when •'"°®- 
he compared the slender force of the Moslems with the greatness of 
the enterprise, he condemned his own rashness, and listened to his 
timid companions. The pride and the greatness of Pharaoh were 
familiar to the readers of the Koran ; and a tenfold repetition of 
prodigies had been scarcely sufficient to effect, not the victory, but 
the flight, of six hundred thousand of the children of Israel: the 
cities of Egypt were many and populous; their architecture was 

* This saying is preserved by Pocock (Not. ad Carmen Tograi, p. 184), and justly 
applauded by Mr. Harris (Philosophical Arrangements, p. 350). 

^ For the life and character of Amrou, see Ocklev (Hist of the Saracens, vol. i 
p. 28, 03, 9i, :J28, 342, 344, and to the' end of the volume; vol. ii. p. 51, 55, 57, 74, 
110-112, 162) and Otter (M^m. de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, torn. xxi. p. 131, 
132). The readers of Tacitus may aptly compare Vespasian and Mucianus with 
Moawiyah and Amrou. Yet the resemblance is still more in the situation, than in 
the characters, of the men. 

'^ Al Wakidi had likewise composed a separate history of the conquest of Egypt, 
which Mr. Ockley could never procure ; and his own inquiries (vol. i. p. 344-362 ) have 
added very little to the original text of Kutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 296-323, vers. 
Pocock), the Melchite patriarch of Alexandria, who lived three hundred years after 
the revolution. 

■ This is certainly a year too early. The either in a.d. 639 or 640. Weil, vol. i. p. 
invasion of Egypt took place either in the 106 ; Clinton, F. R. vol. ii. p. 176.— S. 
18th or 19th year of the Hegira, that is, 
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strong and solid ; the Nile, with its numerous branches, was alone an 
insuperable barrier ; and the granary of the Imperial city would be 
obstinately defended by the Roman powers. In this perplexity the 
commander of the faithful resigned himself to the decision of chance, 
or, in his opinion, of Providence. At the head of only four thousand 
Arabs, the intrepid Amrou had marched away from his station of 
Gaza when he was overtaken by the messenger of Omar. " If you 
" are still in Syria," said the ambiguous mandate, *' retreat without 
" delay ; but if, at the receipt of this epistle, you have already 
" reached the frontiers of Kg} pt, advance with confidence, and 
" depend on the succour of God and of your brethren." The ex- 
perience, perhaps the secret intelligence, of Amrou had taught him 
to suspect the mutability of courts ; and- he continued his march till 
his tents were unquestionably pitched on Egjptian ground. He there 
assembled his officers, broke the seal, perused the epistle, gravely 
inquired the name and situation of the place, and declared his ready 
obedience to the commands of the caliph. After a siege of thirty 
days he took possession of Farmah or Pelusium ; and that key of 
Eg}'pt, as it has been justly named, unlocked the entrance of the 
country as far as the ruins of Ileliopolis and the neighbourhood of 
the modem Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance to the east of 
The cities ^^^ Pyramids, at a small distance to the south of the Delta, 
iuib5a™^ Md Memphis, one hundred and fifty furlongs in circumference, 
^™- displayed the magnificence of ancient kings. Under the 

reign of the Ptolemies and Caesars, the seat of government was 
removed to the sea-coast ; the ancient capital was eclipsed by the arts 
and opulence of Alexandria ; the palaces, and at length the temples, 
were reduced to a desolate and ruinous condition : yet, in the age of 
Augustus, and even in that of Constantino, Memphis was still numbered 
among the greatest and most populous of the provincial cities.^ °^ The 
banks of the Nile, in this place of the breadth of three thousand feet, 
were united by two bridges of sixty and of thirty boats, connected in 
the middle stream by the small island of Rouda, which was covered 
with gardens and habitations. ^°* The eastern extremity of the bridge 
was terminated by the town of Babylon and the camp of a Roman 

*°^ Strabo, an accurate and attentive spectator, observes of Heliopolb tvt) fth «v» Ut) 
iran^nfits w <r«Xif (Geograph. 1. xvii. p. Ilj8 [p. S'Jo, ed. Casaub.]); but of Memphis he 
declares <r«Xif 5' irr) fityaXn ti »«i tvavi^ct, hurifti fitr 'AXtlavlpiiaf (p. 1161 [p. 807, ed. 
Casaub.]): he notices, however, the mixture of inhabitants, and the ruin of the 
palaces. In the proper Egypt, Ammianus enumerates Memphis among the four cities, 
maximis urbibus quibus provincia nitet (xxii. 10); and the name of Memphis appeals 
with distinction in the Roman Itinerary and episcopal lists. 

'**"^ These rare and curious facts, the breadth (i.'946 feet) and the bridge of the Nile, 
are only to be found in the Danish traveller and the Nubian geographer (p. 98). 
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legion, which protected the passage of the river and the second capital 
of Egj'pt. This important fortress, wliich might fairly be described 
as a part of Memphis or Misrah^ was invested by the arms of the 
lieutenant of Omar : a reinforcement of four thousand Saracens soon 
arrived in his camp; and the military engines, which battered the 
V alls, may be imputed to the art and labour of his Syriaiitellies. Yet 
the siege was protracted to seven months;* and the rash invaders 
were encompassed an<J threatened by the inundation of the Nile.**^' 
Their last assault was bold and successful : they passed the ditch, 
which had been fortified with iron spikes, applied their settling- 
ladders, entered the fortress with the shout of " God is victorious !" 
and drove the remnant of the Greeks to their boats and the isle of 
Eouda. The spot was afterwards recommended to the conqueror by 
the easy communication with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia ; 
the remains of Memphis were deserted ; the tents of the Arabs were 
converted into permanent habitations ; and the first mosch was blessed 
by the presence of fourscore companions of Mahomet. ^°* A new 
city arose in their camp on the eastward bank of the Nile ; and the 
contiguous quarters of Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their 
present decay by the appellation of Old Misrah, or Cairo, of which 
they form an extensive suburb. But the name of Cairo, the town of 
victory, more strictly belongs to the modern capital, which was 
founded in the t^nth century by the Fatimite caliphs.*"* It has 
gradually receded from the river ; but the continuity of buildings may 
be traced by an attentive eye from the monuments of Sesostris to 
those of Saladin.'^^fi 

Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, must 

^^ From the month of April the Nile begins imperceptibly to rise; the swell 
becomes strong and visible in the moon after the summer solstice (Plin. Hist. Nat. 
V. 10), and is usually proclaimed at Cairo on St. Peter's day (June 29). A register 
of thii-ty successive yeai*8 marks the greatest height of the waters between July 25 and 
August 18 (Maillet, Description de I'Egypte, lettre xi. p. 67, &c.; Pocock's Descrip- 
tion of the East, vol. i. p. 200; Shaw's Travels, p. 383). 

'^ Murtadi, Merveilles* de I'Egypte, p. 243-259. He expatiates on the subject With 
the zeal and minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, and Ms local traditions have a strong 
air of truth and accuracy. 

'*» D'Herbelot, Biblioth6que Orientale, p. 233. 

'^ The position of New and of Old Cairo is well known, and has been often de- 
scribed. Two writers who were intimately acquainted with ancient and modem 
Egypt have fixed, after a learned inquiry, the city of Memphis at Gizeh, directly 
opposite the Old Cairo (Sicard, Nouveaux Mdmoires des Itfissions du Levant, tom. vi. 
p. 5, 6; Shaw's Observations and Travels, p. 29'3-304). Yet we may not disregard 
the authority or the arguments of Pocock (vol. 1. p. 25-41), Niebuhr (Voyage, tom. i. 
p. 77-106), and, above all, of D'Anville (Description de I'Egypte, p. Ill, 1 12, 130-149), 
who have removed Memphis towards the village of Mohannah, some miles farther to 
the south. In their heat the disputants have foi^^ot that the ample space of a metro- 
polis covers and annihilates the far greater part of the controversy. 



Tradition yaries— some say only one month. Weil, vol. i. pp. 109, 110. — S. 
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have retreated to the desert, had they not found a powerfbl alliance in 
the heart of the country. The rapid conquest of Alexander 
fubmi«iion of was assistcd by the superstition and revolt of the natives : 
ji^^kiJ.**^ they abhorred their Persian oppressors, the disciples of 
A.D. 638. ^j^^ Magi, who had burnt the temples of Egypt, and feasted 
with sacrilegious appetite on the flesh of the god Apis.^*'' After a 
period of ten centuries the same revolution was renewed by a similar 
cause ; and in the support of an incomprehen^ble creed the zeal of 
the Coptic Christians was equally ardent. I have alrea^ly explained 
the origin and progress of the Monophysite controversy, and the 
persecution of the emperors, which converted a sect into a nation, and 
alienated Egypt from their religion and government. The Saracens 
were received as the deliverers of the Jacobite church ; and a secret 
and eflTectual treaty was opened during the siege of Memphis between 
a victorious army and a people of slaves. A rich and noble Egyptian, 
of the name of Alokawkas, had dissembled his faith to obtain the ad- 
ministration of his province : in the disorders of the Persian war he 
aspired to independence : the embassy of Mahomet ranked him 
among princes ; but he declined, with rich gifts and ambiguous com- 
pliments, the proposal of a new religion.^"® The abuse of his trust 
exposed him to the resentment of Ileraclius: his submission was 
delayed by arrogance and fear ; and his conscience was prompted by 
interest to throw himself on the favour of the nation and the support 
of the Saracens. In his first conference with Amrou he heard with- 
out indignation the usual option, of the Koran, the tribute, or the 
sword. " The Greeks," replied Mokawkas, " are determined to 
" abide the determination of the sword ; but with the Greeks I 
" desire no communion, either in this world or in the next, and I 
" abjure for ever the Byzantine tyrant, his synod of Chalcedon, 
" and his Melchite slaves. For myself and my brethren, we are 
" resolved to live and die in the profession of the gospel and unity of 
" Christ It is impossible for us to embrace the revelations of your 
" prophet ; but we are desirous of peace, and cheerfully submit to 
" pay tribute and obedience to his temporal successors." The tribute 
was ascertained at two pieces of gold for the head of every Christian ; 
but old men, monks, womeuj and children of both sexes under six- 

><" See Herodotus, 1. iii. c. 27, 28, 29; ^lian. Hist. Var. 1. iv. c. 8; Suidaa in Ov^j, 
torn. ii. p. 774; Diodor. Sicul. torn. ii. 1. xvii. [c. 49J p. 197, ed. Wesseling. T^ 
llt0^Zv wtifixirtf tit rm <i^, BavB the last of theae historians. 

»<^ Mokawkas sent the prophet two Coptic damsels, with two maids and one eunuch, 
on alabaster vase, an ingot of piu^ gold, oil, honey, and the finest white linen of Egypt,' 
with a horse, a mule, and an ass, distinguished by their respective qualifications. The 
embassy of Mahomet was despatched from Medina in the seventh year of the Hegira 
(A.n. (Vi8). See Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 265, 256, 303), from Al 
Jannabi. * 
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teen years of age, were exempted from this personal asstssment : the 
Copts above and below Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, and 
promised an hospitable entertainment of three days to every Musul- 
man who should travel through their country. By this charter of 
security the ecclesiastical and civil tyranny of the Melchites was 
destroyed :^°' the anathemas of St. Cyril were thundered from every 
pulpit ; and the sacred edifices, with the patrimony of the church, 
were restored to the national communion of the Jacobites, who en- 
joyed without moderation the moment of triumph and revenge. At 
the pressing summons of Amrou, their patriarch Benjamin emerged 
from his desert ; and, after the first interview, the courteous Arab 
affected to declare that he had never conversed with a Christian 
priest of more innocent manners and a more venerable aspect."® In 
the march from Memphis to Alexandria the lieutenant of Omar in- 
trusted his safety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians : the 
roads and bridges were diligently repaired ; and in every step of his 
progress he could depend on a constant supply of provisions and in- 
telligence. The Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers could scarcely 
equal a tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by the universal de- 
fection : they had ever been hated, they were no longer feared : the 
magistrate fled from his tribunal, the bishop from his altar ; and the 
distant garrisons were surprised or starved by the surrounding multi- 
tudes. Had not the Nile afforded a safe and ready conveyance to 
the sea, not an individual could have escaped who by birth, or 
language, or office, or religion, was connected with their odious 
name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upper Egypt a 
considerable force was collected in the island of Delta ; the 
natural and artificial channels of the Nile afforded a sue- oonqueatof 
cession of strong and defensible posts; and the road to 
Alexandria was laboriously cleared by the victory of the Saracens in 
two-and- twenty days of general or partial combat In their annals of 
conquest the siege of Alexandria ^" is perhaps the most arduous and 

"* The prefecture of Egypt, and the conduct of the war, had been trusted by 
Heraclius to the patriarch Cyrus (Theophan. p. 280, 281 [t. i. p. 518, 519, ed. Bonn.]). 
" In Spain," said James II., " do you not consult your priests f " " We do," replied 
the Catholic ambassador, *' and our affairs succeed accordingly." I know not how to 
relate the plans of Cyrus, of paying tribute without impairing the revenue, and of 
converting Omar by his marriage with the emperor's daughter (Nicephor. Breviar. 
p. 17, 18 [ed. Par. 1648]). 

"<* See the Life of Benjamin, in Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 156-172), 
who has enriched the conquest of Egypt with some facts from the Arabic text of 
Severus the Jacobite historian. 

'" The local description of Alexandria is perfectly ascertained by the master-hand 
of the first of geographers (lyAnville, Mdmoire sur TEgypte, p. 52-63); but we 
may borrow the eyes of the modem travellers, more especi^ly of Thevenot (Voyage au 
Levant, part L p. 381-395), Pocock (vol. i. p. 2-13), and Niebuhr (Voyage en Arable, 
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important enterprise. The first trading city in the world was abun- 
dantly replenished with the means of subsistence and defence. Her 
numerous inhabitants fought for the dearest of human rights, religion 
and property ; and the enmity of the natives seemed to exclude them 
from the common benefit of peace and toleration. The sea was con- 
tinually open ; and if Heraclius had been awake to the public distress, 
fresh armies of Romans and barbarians might have been poured into 
the harbour to save the second capital of the empire. A cnrcnmfer- 
ence of ten miles would have scattered the forces of the Greeks, and 
favoured the stratagems of an active enemy ; but the two sides of an 
oblong square were covered by the sea and the lake Maraeotis, and 
each of the narrow ends exposed a front of no more than ten furlongs. 
The efforts of the Arabs were not inadequate to the difficulty of the 
attempt and the value of the prize. From the throne of Medina the 
eyes of Omar were fixed on the camp and city : his voice excited to 
arms the Arabian tribes and the veterans of Syria ; and the merit of 
a holy war was recommended by the peculiar fame and fertility of 
Egj^pt. Anxious for the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, the faithful 
natives devoted their labours to the service of Amrou ; some sparks of 
martial spirit were perhaps rekindled by the example of their allies ; and 
the sanguine hopes of Mokawkas had fixed his sepulchre in the church 
of St. John of Alexandria. Eutychius, the patriarch, observes that 
the Saracens fought with the courage of lions : they repulsed the 
frequent and almost daily sallies of the besieged, and soon assaulted 
in their turn the walls and towers of the city. In every attack the 
sword, the banner of Amrou, glittered in the van of the Moslems. 
On a memorable day he was betrayed by his imprudent valour : his 
followers who had entered the citadel were driven back ; and the 
general, with a friend and a slave, remained a prisoner in the hands 
of the Christians. When Amrou was conducted before the praefect, 
he remembered his dignity, and forgot his situation: a lofly de- 
meanour and resolute language revealed the lieutenant of the caliph, 
and the battle-axe of a soldier was already raised to strike off the 
head of the audacious captive. His life was saved by the readiness 
of his slave, who instantly gave his master a blow on the face, and 
commanded him with an angry tone to be silent in the presence of 
his superiors. The credulous Greek was deceived : he listened to 
the ofier of a treaty, and his prisoners were dismissed in the hope of 
a more respectable embassy, till the joyful acclamations of the camp 
announced the return of their general, and insulted the folly of the 



torn. i. p. 34-43). Of the two modern rivals, Savary and Volney, the one may amuse, 
the other will instruct. 
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infidels. At length, after a siege of fourteen months,^ ^^ and the loss 
of three-and-twenty thousand men, the Saracens prevailed: the 
Greeks embarked their dispirited and diminished numbers, and the 
standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of the capital of Egypt. 
" I have taken," said Amrou to the caliph, " the great city of the 
" West. It is impossible for me to enumerate the variety of its 
" riches and beauty ; and I shall content myself with observing that 
" it contains four thousand palaces, four thousand baths, four hundred 
" theatres or places of amusement, twelve thousand shops for the sale of 
" vegetable food, and forty thousand tributary Jews. The town has 
" been subdued by force of arms, without treaty or capitulation, and 
" the Moslems are impatient to seize the fruits of their victory." *^' 
The commander of the faithful rejected with firmness the idea of 
pillage, and directed his lieutenant to reserve the wealth and revenue 
of Alexandria for the public service and the propagation of the faith : 
the inhabitants were numbered ; a tribute was imposed ; the zeal and 
resentment of the Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchites who sub- 
mitted to the Arabian yoke were indulged in the obscure but tranquil 
exercise of their worship. The intelligence of this disgraceful and 
calamitous event aflBicted the declining health of the emperor ; and 
Ilcraclius died of a dropsy about seven weeks after the loss of Alex- 
andria.^^* Under the minority of his grandson the clamours of a 
people deprived of their daily sustenance compelled the Byzantine 
court to undertake the recovery of the capital of Egypt. In the space 
of four years the harbour and fortifications of Alexandria were twice 
occupied by a fleet and army of Romans. They were twice expelled 
by the valour of Amrou, who was recalled by the domestic peril from 
the distant wars of Tripoli and Nubia. But the facility of the attempt, 
the repetition of the insult, and the obstinacy of the resistance, pro- 
voked him to swear that, if a third time he drove the infidels into the 

"* Both Eutychiua (Annal. torn. ii. p. 319) and Elmacin (HiBt. Saracen, p. 28) 
concur in fixing the taking of Alexandria to Friday of the new moon of Moharram of 
the twentieth year of the Hegira (December 22, a.d. 640).* In reckoning .backwards 
fourteen months spent before Alexandria, seven months before Babylon, &c., Amrou 
might have invaded Egypt about the end of the year 638: but we are assured that he 
entered the country the 12th of Bayni, Gth of June (Murtadi, Merveilles de I'Egypte, 
p. 164; Sevenis, apud Renaudot, p. 162). The Saracen, and afterwards Lewis IX. 
of France, halted at Pelusium, or Damietta, during the season of the inundation of the 
Nile. 

"* Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 316, 319. 

^'^ Notwithstanding some inconsistencies of Theophanes and Cedrenus, the accuracy 
of Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 824) has extracted from Nicephorus and the Chronicon 
Orientale the true date of the death of Heraclius, February 11th, a.d. 641, fifty davs 
after the loss of Alexandria. A fourth of that time was sufficient to convey the 
intelligence. 

* Weil places the capture of Alexandria in the 2lBt year of the Hegira, consequently 
A.D. 641. Vol. i. p. 114.— S. 
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sea, he would render Alexandria as accessible on all sides as the house 
of a prostitute. Faithful to his promise, he dismantled several parts 
of the walls and towers ; but the people was spared in the chastise- 
ment of the city, and the mosch of Mercy was erected on the spot 
where the victorious general had stopped the fury of his troops.* 

I should deceive the expectation of the reader if I passed in silence 

the fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is described by the 

Alexandrian Icamcd Abulpharagius. The spirit of Amrou was more 

™^* curious and liberal than that of his brethren, and in his 
leisure hours the Arabian chief was pleased with the conversation of 
John, the last disciple of Ammonius, and who derived the surname 
of Philopmius from his laborious studies of grammar and philo- 
sophy.^^* Emboldened by this familiar intercourse, Philoponus pre- 
sumed to solicit a gift, inestimable in his opinion, contemptible in that 
of the barbarians — the royal library, which alone, among the spoils of 
Alexandria, had not been appropriated by the visit and the seal of 
the conqueror. Amrou was inclined to gratify the wish of the gram- 
marian, but his rigid integrity refused to alienate the minutest object 
without the consent of the caliph : and the well-known answer of 
Omar was inspired by the ignorance of a fanatic. " If these \vTitings 
" of the Greeks agree with the book of God, they are useless and 
" need not be preserved : if they disagree, they are pernicious and 
" ought to be destroyed." The sentence was executed with blind 
obedience : the volumes of paper or parchment were distributed to 
the four thousand baths of the city ; and such was their incredible 
multitude, that six months were barely sufficient for the consumption 
of this precious fuel. Since the Dynasties of Abulpharagius "* have 
been given to the world in a Latin version, the tale has been re- 
peatedly transcribed ; and every scholar, with pious indignation, has 
deplored the irreparable shipwreck of the learning, the arts, and the 
genius of antiquity. For my own part, I am strongly tempted to 
deny both the fact and the consequences. The fact is indeed mar- 
vellous. "Read and wonder!" says the historian himself: and the 

'•* Many treatises of this lover of labour (^<>«V«Mf) are stiU extant; but for readers 
of the present age, the printed and unpublished are nearly in the same predicament. 
Moses and Aristotle ai^ tlie chief objects of his verbose commentaries, one of which 
is dated as early as May lOth, a.d. G17 (Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. tom. ix. p. 45S-468). 
A modem (John Le Clerc), who sometimes assumed the same name, was equal to old 
Philoponus in diligence, and far superior in good sense and real knowledge. 

"• Abulpharag. Dynast, p. 114, vers. Pocock. Audi (juid factum sit et mirare. It 
would be endless to enumerate the modems who have wonderocl and beUeved, but I 
may distinguish with honour the rational scepticism of llenaudot (Hist. Alex. Patriarch, 
p. 170): hifltoria .... habet aliquld ft«-irr«y ut Arabibus familiare est. 



* The re-capture of Alexandria occurred in the second year of the caliph Othman 
(a.d. 646). Weil, vol. i. p. 157, sqq.—^. 
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solitary report of a stranger who wrote at the end of six hundred 
years on the confines of Media is overbalanced by the silence of two 
annalists of a more early date, both Christians, both natives of Egypt, 
and the most ancient of whom, the patriarch Eutychius, has amply 
described the conquest of Alexandria.^*' The rigid sentence of 
Omar is repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept of the Ma- 
hometan casuists : they expressly declare that the religious books of 
the Jews and Christians, which are acquired by the right of war, 
should never be committed to the flames ; and that the works of pro- 
fane science, historians or poets, physicians or philosophers, may be 
lawfully applied to the use of the faithful.*^® A more destructive zeal 
may perhaps be attributed to the first successors of Mahomet ; yet in 
this instance the conflagration would have speedily expired in the 
deficiency of materials. I shall not recapitulate the disasters of the 
Alexandrian library, the involuntary flame that was kindled by Caesar 
in his own defence,* *' or the mischievous bigotry of the Christians, 
who studied to destroy the monuments of idolatry.* *** But if we 
gradually descend from the age of the Antonines to that of Theo- 
dosius, we shall learn from a chain of contemporary witnesses that 
the royal palace and the temple of Serapis no longer contained the 
four, or the seven, hundred thousand volumes which had been as- 
sembled by the curiosity and magnificence of the Ptolemies.*** 
Perhaps the church and seat of the patriarchs might be enriched with 
a repository of books ; but if the ponderous mass of Arian and Mono- 
physite controversy were indeed consumed in the public baths,*** a 
philosopher may allow, with a smile, that it was lUtimately devo'ted to 

"^ This curious anecdote will be vaiiily sought in the annals of Eutychius, and the 
Saracenic history of Elmacin. The silence of Abulfeda, Murtadi, and a crowd of Mos- 
lems, is less conclusive, from their ignorance of Christian literature. 

"^ See Keland, de Jure Militari Mohammedanorum, in his iiid volume of Disserta- 
tions, p. 37. The reason for not burning the religious books of the Jews or Christians 
is deiived from the respect that is due to the name of Ood. 

'"^ Consult the collections of Frensheim (Supplement. Livian. c. 12, 43) and Usher 
(Aunal. p. 469). Livy himself had styled the Alexandrian Ubrary, eleganti» regum 
cui-aeque egi-egium opus— a liberal encomium, for which he is pertly criticised by the 
narrow stoicism of Seneca (De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 9), whose wifldom on this occa- 
sion deviates into nonsense. 

'*» See this History, vol. iii. y. 419. 

^'^^ Aulus Gellius (Noctes Attica?, vi. 17), Ammianus Marcellinus (xxii. 16), and 
Orosius (1. vi. c. 15 [p. 421]). They all speak in the past tense, and the woi^ds of 
Ammianus are remarkably strong : fuerunt BibliothecsB innumerabiles [inscstimabiles] ; 
et loquitur monumentorum veterum concinens fides, &c.' 

'*^ Kenaudot answers for versions of the Bible, Hexapla, Catenas Patrum, Com- 
mentaries, &c. (p. 170). Our Alexandrian MS., if it came from Egypt, and not from 
Coustautinople or Mount Athos (Wetstein, Prolegom. ad N. T. p. 8, &c.), might /xw- 
sihly be among them. 

* It has, however, been shown, in a library of the Serapeum was not destroyed 
previous note (vol. iii. p. 419), that the along with the temple.— S. 
VOL. vr, z 
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the benefit of mankind.* I sincerely regret the more valuable libraries 
which have been involved in the ruin of the Roman empire ; but when 
I seriously compute the lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the 
calamities of war, our treasures, rather than our losses, are the object 
of my surprise. Many curious and interesting facts are buried in 
oblivion : the three great historians of Rome have been transmitted 
to our hands in a mutilated state ; and we are deprived of many 
pleasing compositions of the lyric, iambic, and dramatic poetry of the 
Greeks. Yet we should gratefully remember that the mischances of 
time and accident have spared the classic works to which the sufirage 
of antiquity ^^' had adjudged the first place of genius and glory : the 
teachers of ancient knowledge, who are still extant, had perused and 
compared the writings of their predecessors ; *** nor can it fairly be 
presumed that any important truth, any useful discovery in art or 
nature, has been snatched away from the curiosity of modem ages. 
In the administration of Egypt,*** Amrou balanced the demands of 
justice and policy ; the interest of the people of the law, who 
tion of were defended by God ; and of the people of the alliance, 
^^ who were protected by man. In the recent tumult of con- 

quest and deliverance, the tongue of the Copts and the sword of the 
Arabs were most adverse to the tranquillity of the province. To the 
former, Amrou declared that faction and falsehood would be doubly 

*^ I have often perused with pleasure a chapter of Quintilian (Institut. Orator, z. 
1), in which that judiciouB critic enumerates and appreciates the series of Qreek and 
Latin classics. 

'** Such as Qalen, Pliny, Aristotle, &c. On this subject Wotton (Reflections on 
Ancient and Modem Learning, p. 85-95) ai^es with solid sense against the lively 
exotic fancies of Sir William Temple. The contempt of the Greeks for btirbaric 
science would scarcely admit the Indian or ^thiopic books into the library of Alex- 
andria ; nor is it proved that philosophy has sustained any real loss ^m their ex- 
clusion. 

»" This curious and authentic intelligence of Murtadi (p. 284-289) has not been 
discovered either by Mr. Ockley or by the self-sufficient compilers of the Modem 
Universal History. 

* Since the time of Gibbon several new question. Compare St. Martin's note, 
Mahometan authorities have been adduced vol. xi. p. 296. A Mahometan writer 
to support the authority of Abulpharagius brings a similar charge against the Cm- 
respecting the burning of the Alexandrian saders. The library of Tnpoli is said to 
library. That of — I. Abdollatiph, by Pro- have contained the incredible number of 
fessor White. II. Of Makrizi : I have seen three millions of volumes. On the cap- 
a MS. extract from this writer. III. Of ture of the city. Count Bertram of St. 
Ibn Chaledun : and, after them, Hadschi Gilles, entering the first room, which con- 
Chalfa. See Von Hammer, Geschichte der tained nothing but the Koran, ordered 
Assassinen, p. 17. Reinhard, in a German the whole to be burnt, as the works of 
Dissertation, printed at Gottingen 1 792, the false prophet of Arabia. See Wilken, 
and St. Croix (Magasin Encyclop. torn. iv. Gesch. der Kreuzziige, vol. ii. p. 211. — M. 
p. 433), have examined the question. Matter also argues in favour of the re- 
Among Oriental scholars, Professor White, ceived account respecting the burning of 
M. St. Martin, Von Hammer, and Silv. de the Alexandrian library. Histoire de 
Sacy consider the fSact of the burning the TEcole d'Alexandrie, vol. i. p. 342.-9. 
library, by the command of Omar, beyond 
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chastised — by the punishment of the accusers, whom he should detest 
as his personal enemies, and by the promotion of their innocent 
brethren, whom their envy had laboured to injure and supplant. He 
excited the latter by the motives of religion and honour to sustain the 
dignity of their character, to endear themselves by a modest and 
temperate conduct to God and the caliph, to spare and protect a people 
who had trusted to their faith, and to content themselves with the 
legitimate and splendid rewards of their victory. In the management 
of the revenue he disapproved the simple but oppressive mode of a 
capitation, and preferred with reason a proportion of taxes deducted 
on every branch from the clear profits of agriculture and commerce. 
A third part of the tribute was appropriated to the annual repairs of 
the dykes and canals, so essential to the public welfare. Under his 
administration the fertility of Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia ; 
and a string of camels, laden with com and provisions, covered almost 
without an interval the long road from Memphis to Medina.^ *• But 
the genius of Amrou soon renewed the maritime communication which 
had been attempted or achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or 
the Caesars ; and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was opened 
from the Nile to the Red Sea. This inland navigation, which would 
have joined the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, was soon dis- 
continued as useless and dangerous : the throne was removed from 
Medina to Damascus, and the Grecian fleets might have explored a 
passage to the holy cities of Arabia, ^^' 

'* Eutycbius, Annal. torn. ii. p. 320. Elmacin, Hiat. Saracen, p. 35. 

'^ On these obsctwe canals the reader may try to satisfy himself from D*Anville 
(M^m. sur I'Egypte, p. 108-110, 124, 132), and a learned thesis, maintained and 
printed at Strasburg in the year 1770 (Jungendorum marium fluviorumque molimina, 
p. 39-47, 68-70). Even the supine Turks have agitated the old project of joining the 
two seas (M^moires du Baron de Tott, tom. iv.).' 



* Both classical authority and Arabian seems to have become useless in the time 
tradition unit« in testifying the existence of Pliny the elder (H. N. vi. 33). It was, 
of a canal between the Nile and the Red however, repaired b^ Trajan; and we 
Sea, the most probable history of which know that it was navigable in the second 
seems to be as follows:— It was begun by century, in the time of Lucian (Pseudom. 
Nechos, the son of Psammetichus, but § 44). Between this period, however, and 
left unfinished till completed by Darius, the taking of Alexandria by Amrou, it 
the son of Hystaspes. This line began a must have become again choked with 
little above Bubastis, on the Pelusiac sand. The line, as restored by Amrou, 
branch of the Nile. (Herod, ii. 158.) began at Babylon (or Fostat), ran north- 
Having become choked with sand, it was wu^ to Bilbeis, then eastward, through 
restored by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who, the valley of Tomlat, to the ruins of Hero- 
however, placed its head farther north, in opolis, whence it took a southerly direc- 
the neighbourhood of Phacusa. Another tion, and entered the Red Sea at Kolzum, 
line, derived from the Nile above the near the spot where Suez subsequently 
Delta, seems to have been subsequently rose. It must thus have traversed the 
added. The canal was evidently navigable same line as in the time of Trajan; and as 
in the time of Augustus (Strabo, lib. xvii. Amrou succeeded in a year or two in ten- 
p. 805, Casaub.; Diod. Sic. i. c. 33), but it dering it again navigable, we may ooQ* 

e2 
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Of his new conquest the caliph Omar had an imperfect know- 
ledge from the voice of fame and the legends of the Koran. 

Riches and ^ iii.i. iii ii» i- 

p^imiotu. lie requested that his lieutenant would place before his eyes 
the realm of Pharaoh and the Amalekites ; and the answer 
of Amrou exhibits a lively and not unfaithful picture of that singular 
country.^*® " O commander of the faithful, Egypt is a compound of 
" black earth and green plants, between a pulverised mountain and a 
" red sand. The distance from Syene to the sea is a month's journey 
" for an horseman. Along the valley descends a river, on which the 
" blessing of the Most High reposes both in the evening and morning, 
" and which rises and falls with the revolutions of the sun and moon. 
*' When the annual dispensation of Providence unlocks the springs 
" and fountains that nourish the earth, the Nile rolls his swelling and 
" sounding waters through the realm of Egypt : the fields arc over- 
" spread by the salutary flood ; and the villages communicate with 
" each other in their painted barks. The retreat of the inundation 
" deposits a fertilising mud for the reception of the various seeds : the 
'* crowds of husbandmen who blacken the land may be compared to a 
" swarm of industrious ants ; and their native indolence is quickened 
" by the lash of the task-master and the promise of the flowers and 
" fruits of a plentiful increase. Their hope is seldom deceived ; but 
" the riches which they extract from the wheat, the barley, and the 
" rice, the legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are unequally shared 
'* between those who labour and those who possess. According to 
" the vicissitudes of the seasons, the fac« of the country is adorned 
" with a silver wave, a verdant emerald^ and the deep yellow of a 
" golden harvest." ^^^ Yet this beneficial order is sometimes inter- 

'* A small volume, des Merveilles, &c., de I'Egypte, composed in the xiiith century 
by Murtadi of Cairo, and translated from an Arabic MS. of Cardinal Mazarin, was 
published by Pieire Vatier, Paris, 1666. The .antiquities of Egjrpt are wild and 
legendary ; but the writer deserves credit and esteem for his account of the conquest 
and geography of his native country (see the Correapondence of Amrou and Omar, p. 
279-289). 

*" In a twenty years* residence at Cairo, the consul Maillet had contemplated that 
-varying scene — the Nile (Lettre ii., particularly p. 70, 75); the fertility of the land 
(Lettre ix.). From a college at Cambridge the poetic eye of Gray had seen the same 
objects with a keener glance : — 

What wonder in the sultry climes that spread. 
Where Nile, redundant o'er his summer bed, 
From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o'er Egypt with his wat'ry wings. 
If with advent'rous oar, and ready sail, 
The dtisky people drive before the gale. 
Or on fi"ail floats to neighbouring cities ride, 
That rise and glitter o'er the ambient tide. 

(Mason's Works and Memoirs of Gray, p. 199, 200.) 

elude that the ancient works remained in Weil, vol. i. p. 119, 8qq.\ Letronne, Revue 
-a tolerable state of preservation. See des deux Mondes, vol. xxvii. p. 215. — S. 
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rupted ; and the long delay and sudden swell of the river in the first 
year of the conquest might afford some colour to an edifying fable. 
It is said that the annual sacrifice of a virgin ^^^ had been interdicted 
by the piety of Omar ; and that the Nile lay sullen and inactive in 
his shallow bed, till the mandate of the caliph was cast into the 
obedient stream, which rose in a single night to the height of sixteen 
cubits. The admiration of the Arabs for their new conquest encou- 
raged the licence of their romantic spirit We may read, in the 
gravest authors, that Egypt was crowded with twenty thousand cities 
or villages : ^^^ thaty exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, the Copts 
alone were found, on the assessment, six millions of tributary sub- 
jects,^ ^'^ or twenty millions of either sex and of every age :* tfiat three 
hundred millions of gold or silver were annually paid to the treasury 
of the caliph. ^^^ Our reason must be startled by these extravagant 
assertions; and they will become more palpable if we assume the 
compass and measure the extent of habitable ground : a valley from 
the tropic to Memphis seldom broader than twelve miles, and the 
triangle of the Delta, a flat surface of two thousand one hundred 
square leagues, compose a twelfth part of the magnitude of France J^* 
A more accurate research will justify a more reasonable estimate. The 
three hundred millions, created by the error of a scribe, are reduced 
to the decent revenue of four millions three hundred thousand pieces 
of gold, of which nine hundred thousand were consumed by the pay 

'*° Murtadi, p. 104-167. The reader will not easily credit a human sacrifice under 
the Christian emperors, or a miracle of the successors of Mahomet. 

'*• Miiillet, Description de I'Egypte, p. 22. He mentions this number as the common 
opinion ; au(l adds that the generality of these villages contain two or three thousand 
persons, and that many of them are more populous than our large cities. 

'" Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. .'^08, 311. The twenty millions are computed from 
the following data : one-twelfth of mankind above sixty, one-third below sixteen, the 
proportion of men to women as seventeen to sixteen (Recherches sur la Population de 
la France, p. 71, 72). The president Goguet (Origine des Arts, &c. tom. iii. p. 26, 
&c. ) bestows twenty-seven millions on ancient Egypt, because the seventeen hundred 
companions of Sesostris were bom on the same day. 

'^ Klmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 218; and this gross lump is swallowed without scruple 
by D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 10:n ), Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, p. 262), 
and De Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 135). They might allege the not le^s 
extravagant liberality of Appian in favour of the Ptolemies (in praefat.) of seventy-four 
myriads, 740,0Uo talents, an annual income of 185, or near 3u0, millions of pounds 
sterling, according as we reckon by the Egyptian or the Alexandrian talent (Bernard 
de Ponderibus Antiq. p. 186). 

'^^ See the measurement of D'Anville (M^m. sur I'Egypte, p. 23, &c.). After some 
peevish cavils, M. Pauw ( Recherches sur les Egyptiens, tom. i. p. 118-121) can only 
enlarge his reckoning to 2250 square leagues. 



* Mr. Clinton observes that the number tained 7,500,000 inhabitants. Joseph, 

of six millions of Copts is credible, if we Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. 16, § 4. In the 

understand it of the total Coptic popula- amoimt of tribute in Eutychius there must 

tion, and not (with Eutychius) of the male be exaggeration or error. Fast. Rom. 

adults alone. In the reign of Nero, a.d. vol. ii. p. 177. — S. 
G^f Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, con- 
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of the soldiers.*^* Two authentic lists, of the present and of the 
twelfth century, are circumscribed within the respectable number of 
two thousand seven hundred villages and towns.'** After a long 
residence at Cairo, a French consul has ventured to assign about four 
millions of Mahometans, Christians, and Jews, for the ample, though 
not incredible, scope of the population of Egypt.'*"' 

IV. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to the Atlantic OceanJ^ 

was first attempted by the arms of the caliph Othman.' The 
First inva- piQus dcsigu was approvcd by the companions of Mahomet 
Abdaiiah. and the chiefs of the tribes ; and twenty thousand Arabs 

marched from Medina, with the gifts and the blessing of the 
commander of the faithful. They were joined in the camp of Memphis 

*^ Kenaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 334, who calU the common reading or 
version of Elmacin error librarii. His own emendation, of 4,300,000 pieces, in the 
ixth century, maintains a probable medium between the 3,000,000 which the Arabs 
acquired by the conquest of Egvpt (idem, p. 168), and the 2,400,0(K) which the sultan 
of Constantinople levied in the last century (Pietro della Valle, tom. i. p. 352; 
Thevenot, part i. p. 824). Pauw (Recherches, tom. ii. p. 365-373) gradually raises 
the revenue of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the CsBsars, from six to fifteen millions 
of German crowns. 

** The list of Schultens (Index Oeograph. ad calcem Vit. Sahidin. p. 5) contains 
2396 places; that of D'Anville (Mem. sur rE^gypte, p. 29), from the divan of Cairo, 
enumerates 2696. 

»" See Maillet (Description de TEgypte, p. 28), who seems to argue with candour 
and judgment. I am much better satisfied with the obsen-ations than with the reading 
of the French consul. He was ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, and his fancy 
is too much delighted with the fictions of the Arabs. Their best knowledge is col- 
lected by Abulfeda (Descript. iSgypt. Arab, et Lat. k Joh. David Michaelis, Gottings, 
in 4to. 1776); and in two recent voyages into Egypt, we are amused by Savary, and 
instructed by Volney. I wish the latter could travel over the globe. 

•M My conquest of Africa is drawn from two French interpreters of Arabic literature, 
Cardonne (Hist, de I'Afrique et de I'Espagne sous la Dommation des Arabes, tom. i. 
p. 8-55) and Otter (Hist, de TAcaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. p. 111-125 and 
l.»6 ). They derive their principal information from Novairi, who composed, a.d. 133 1 , 
an Encyclopsodia in more than twenty volumes. The five general parts successively 
treat of, 1. Physics; 2. Man; 3. Animals; 4. Plants; and 5. History; and the African 
affairs are discussed in the vith chapter of the vth section of this last part (Reiske, 
Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalifae Tabulas, p. 232-234). Among the older historians 
who are quoted by Novairi we may distinguish the original narrative of a soldier who 
led the van of the Moslems. 



• According to Weil, the first invasion it must, according to his chronology, have 

of Africa and capture of Tripoli was con- been before the end of a.d. 644, Conse- 

ducted by Anirou in the reign of the quently, the conquest of Airica must, on 

caliph Omar, a.d. 643-44. The expedi- his own showing, have been " first at- 

tion of Abdallah was subsequent. He "tempted" three years before the date 

was appointed to the command in Egypt here assigned. 

in the second year of the caliph Othman. The caliph Othman wished Amrou, who 

Weil, vol. i. p. 123 aq, and p. 159. It had just reconquered Alexandria, to con- 

may be further remarked that Gibbon's tent himself with the command of the 

narrative is not consistent with itself. At army of Egypt, whilst Abdallah should 

p. 335 he represents Amrou as recalled preside over the finances. But Amrou 

*' from the diatant wars of Tripoli and refused this offer, remarking that in such 

'* Nubia" by the attempt of the Greeks to case ** he should resemble a man who 

retake Alexandria ; and as that event " held a cow by the horns whilst another 

happened " within the space of four *' milked her." Weil, vol. i. p. 159. — S. 
''years ** from its first capture, the date of 
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by twenty thousand of their countrymen ; and the conduct of the war 
was intrusted to Abdallah/'^ the son of Said and the foster-brother 
of the caliph, who had lately supplanted the conqueror and lieutenant 
of Egypt. Yet the favour of the prince, and the merit of his favourite, 
could not obliterate the guilt of his apostacy. The early conversion 
of Abdallah, and his skilful pen, had recommended him to the 
important oflSce of transcribing the sheets of the Koran : he betrayed 
his trust, corrupted the text, derided the errors which he had made, 
and fled to Mecca to escape the justice, and expose the ignorance, of 
the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca he fell prostrate at the feet 
of Mahomet : his tears, and the entreaties of Othman, extorted a 
reluctant pardon ; but the prophet declared that he had so long hesi- 
tated, to allow time for some zealous disciple to avenge his injury in 
the blood of the apostate. With apparent fidelity and eflfective merit 
he served the religion which it was no longer his interest to desert : 
his birth and talents gave him an honourable rank among the Koreish ; 
and, in a nation of cavalry, Abdallah was renowned as the boldest 
and most dexterous horseman of Arabia. At the head of forty 
thousand Moslems he advanced from Egypt into the unknown countries 
of the West The sands of Barca might be impervious to a Roman 
legion ; but the Arabs were attended by their faithful camels ; and 
the natives of the desert beheld without terror the familiar aspect of 
the soil and climate. After a painful march they pitched their tents 
before the walls of Tripoli,^*® a maritime city in which the namey the 
wealth, and the inhabitants of the province had gradually centered, 
and which now maintains the third rank among the states of Barbary. 
A reinforcement of Greeks was surprised and cut in pieces on the sea- 
shore ; but the fortifications of Tripoli resisted the first assaults ; and 
the Saracens were tempted by the approach of the praefect Gregory ^*^ 
to relinquish the labours of the sieffe for the perils and the 

... . The pnefect 

hopes of a decisive action. If his standard was followed by Gregory and 

one hundred and twenty thousand men, the regular bands 

of the empire must have been lost in the naked and disorderly crowd 

** See the history of Abdallah, in Abulfeda (Vit. Mohammed, p. 109) and Gagnier 
(Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 45-48). 

*^ The province and city of Tripoli are described by Leo Africanus (in Navigatione 
et Viaggi di Ramusio, tom. i. Venetia, 1550, fol. 76 verso) and Marmol (Description 
de I'Amque, tom. ii. p. 562). The first of these writers was a Moor, a scholar, and a 
traveller, who composed or translated his African geography in a state of captivity at 
Rome, where he had assumed the name and religion of Pope Leo X. In a similar 
captivity among the Moors, the Spaniard Marmol, a soldier of Charles V., compiled 
his Description of Africa, translated by D* Ablancourt into French (Paris, 1667, 3 vols, 
in 4to.). Marmol had read and seen, but he is destitute of the curious and exten- 
sive observation which abounds in the origi^l work of Leo the African. 

**' Theophanes, who mentions the defeat, rather than the death, of Qregory. H« 
brands the praefect with the name of Tv^mvfts : he had probably asfiumed iM ] 
(Chronograph, p. 285 [tom. L p. 525, ed. Bonn.]). 
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of Africans and Moors, who formed the strength, or rather the num- 
bers, of his host. He rejected with indignation the option of the 
Koran or the tribute ; and during several days the two armies were 
fiercely engaged from the dawn of light to the hour of noon, when 
their fatigue and the excessive heat compelled them to seek shelter 
and refreshment in their respective camps. The daughter of Gregorj-, 
a maid of incomparable beauty and spirit, is said to have fought by 
his side : from her earliest youth she was trained to mount on horse- 
back, to draw the bow, and to wield the scimitar ; and the richness of 
her arms and apparel were conspicuous in the foremost ranks of the 
battle. Her hand, with an hundred thousand pieces of gold, was 
offered for the head of the Arabian general, and the youths of Africa 
were excited by the prospect of the glorious prize. At the pressing 
solicitation of his brethren, Abdallah withdrew his person from the 
field ; but the Saracens were discouraged by the retreat of their 
leader, and the repetition of these equal or unsuccessful conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the adversary of Ali, 
Victory of and the father of a caliph, had signalised his valour in 
the Arab*. Egypt, aud Zobeir ^*^ was the first who planted the scaling- 
ladder against the walls of Babylon. In the African war he was 
detached from the standard of Abdallah. On the news of the battle, 
Zobeir, with twelve companions, cut his way through the camp of the 
Greeks, and pressed forwards, without tasting either food or repose, 
to partake of the dangers of his brethren. He cast his eyes round 
the field: "Where," said he, "is our general?" "In his tent." 
" Is the tent a station for the general of the Moslems?" Abdallah 
represented with a blush the importance of his own life, and the 
temptation that was held forth by the Roman praefect " Retort," 
said Zobeir, " on the infidels their ungenerous attempt. Proclaim 
" through the ranks that the head of Gregory shall be repaid with 
" his captive daughter, and the equal sum of one hundred thousand 
" pieces of gold." To the courage and discretion of 2^beir the 
lieutenant of the caliph intrusted the execution of his own stratagem, 
which inclined the long-disputed balance in favour of the Saracens. 
Supplying by activity and artifice the deficiency of numbers, a part of 
their forces lay concealed in their tents, while the remainder prolonged 
an irregular skirmish with the enemy till the sun was high in the 
heavens. On both sides they retired with fainting steps : their horses 
were unbridled, their armour was laid aside, and the hostile nations 

'*" See in Ockley (Uist. of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 45) the death of Zobeir, which 
was honoured with the tears of Ali, against whom he had rebelled. His valour at the 
siege of Babylon, if indeed it be the same person, is mentioned by Eutychius (Annal. 
torn. ii. p. 3u8). 
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prepared, or seemed to prepare, for the refreshment of the evening, 
and the encounter of the ensuing day. On a sudden the charge was 
sounded; the Arabian camp poured forth a swann of fresh and 
intrepid warriors ; and the long line of the Greeks and Africans was 
surprised, assaulted, overturned, by new squadrons of the faithful, 
who, to the eye of fanaticism, might appear as a band of angels 
descending from the sky. The praefect himself was slain by the hand 
of Zobeir: his daughter, who sought revenge and death, was sur- 
rounded and made prisoner ; and the fugitives involved in their dis- 
aster the town of Sufetula, to which they escaped from the sabres and 
lances of the Arabs. Sufetula was built one hundred and fifty miles 
to the south of Carthage : a gentle declivity is watered by a running 
stream, and shaded by a grove of juniper- trees; and, in the ruins of 
a triumphal arch, a portico, and three temples of the Corinthian order, 
curiosity may yet admire the magnificence of the Romans.^*^ After 
the fall of this opulent city, the provincials and barbarians implored 
on all sides the mercy of the conqueror. His vanity or his zeal might 
be flattered by oflers of tribute or professions of faith : but his losses, 
his fatigues, and the progress of an epidemical disease prevented a 
solid establishment ; and the Saracens, after a campaign of fifteen 
months, retreated to the confines of Egypt, with the captives and the 
wealth of their African expedition. The caliph's fifth was granted to 
a favourite, on the nominal payment of five hundred thousand pieces 
of gold ; ^** but the state was doubly injured by this fallacious trans- 
action, if each foot-soldier had shared one thousand, and each horse- 
man three thousand pieces, in the real division of the plunder. The 
author of the death of Gregory was expected to have claimed the 
most precious reward of the victory : from his silence it might be 
presumed that he had fallen in the battle, till the tears and exclama- 
tions of the praefect's daughter at the sight of Zobeir revealed the 
valour and modesty of that gallant soldier. The unfortunate virgin 
was ofiered, and almost rejected, as a slave, by her father's murderer, 
who coolly declared that his sword was consecrated to the service of 
religion ; and that he laboured for a recompence far above the charms 
of mortal beauty or the riches of this transitory life. A reward con- 
genial to his temper was the honourable commission of announcing to 
the caliph Othman the success of his arms. The companions, the 
chiefs, and the people were assembled in the mosch of Mfedina, to 

•*3 Shaw's Travels, p. 118, 119. 

*** Mimica emptio, Bays Abulfeda, erat hjec, et mira donatio; quandoquidem 
Othman, ejus nomine nummos ex tcrario prius ablatos oerario praestabat (Annal. 
Moslem, p. 78). Klmacin (in his cloudy version, p. 'M)) seems to report the same 
job. When the Arabs besieged the palace of Othman, it stood high in their catalogue 
of grievances. 
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hear the interesting narrative of Zobeir ; and, as the orator forgot 
nothing except the merit of his own counsels and actions, the name of 
Abdallah was joined by the Arabians with the heroic names of Caled 
and Amrou.^*^* 

The Western conquests of the Saracens were suspended near 
PtK^gnsB of twenty years, till their dissensions were composed by the 
to Aj^T" establishment of the house of Ommiyah ; and the cahph 
Aj). 665-689. Moawiyah was invited by the cries of the Africans them- 
selves. The successors of Heraclius had been informed of the tri- 
bute which they had been compelled to stipulate with the Arabs ; 
but instead of being moved to pity and relieve their distress, they 
imposed, as an equivalent or a fine, a second tribute of a similar 
amount. The ears of the Byzantine ministers were shut against the 
complaints of their poverty and ruin ; their despair was reduced to 
prefer the dominion of a single master ; and the extortions of the 
patriarch of Carthage, who was invested with civil and military power, 
provoked the sectaries, and even the Catholics, of the Roman pro- 
vince, to abjure the religion as well as the authority of their tyrants. 
The first lieutenant of Moawiyah acquired a just renown, subdued an 
important city, defeated an army of thirty thousand Greeks, swept 
away fourscore thousand captives, and enriched with their spoils the 
bold adventurers of Syria and Egypt. *^* But the title of conqueror 
of Africa is more justly due to his successor Akbah. He marched 
from Damascus at the head of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs ; 
and the genuine force of the Moslems was enlarged by the doubtiiil 
aid and conversion of many thousand barbarians. It would be diffi- 
cult, nor is it necessary, to trace the accurate line of the progress of 
Akbah. The interior regions have been peopled by the Orientals 
with fictitious armies and imaginary citadels. In the warlike province 
of Zab, or Numidia, fourscore thousand of the natives might assemble 
in arms ; but the number of three hundred and sixty towns is incom- 

vvifTn'4^m9. Theophau. Chronograph, p. 285, edit. Paris [vol. i. p. 525, ed. Bonn.]. 
His cnronology is loose and inaccurate. 

'*•• Theophanes (in Chronograph, p. 293 [vol. i. p. 539]) inserts the vague rumours 
that might reach Constantinople of the Western conquests of the Arabs; and I learn 
from Paul Wamefrid, deacon of Aquileia (de Gestis Langobard. 1. v. c. 13), that at 
this time they sent a fleet from Alexandria into the Sicilian and African seas. 



* The romantic incidents of this norra- leader. In the division of the booty, his 

tive, especially with regard to the daugh- daughter fell to the lot of a native of 

ter of Gregorius, appear to be destitute Medina ; and in order to escape the hor- 

of historic^ foundation. Gregorius was rors of slavery, sought death by throwing 

surprised and slain in a tent at some dis- herself from a camel on her road to that 

tance from the troops; and the latter city. Weil, vol. i. p. 161. — S. 
became disheartened by the death of their 
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patible with the ignorance or decay of husbandry; ^^^ and a circum- 
ference of three leagues will not be justified by the ruins of Erbe or 
Lambesa, the ancient metropolis of that inland country. As we 
approach the sea-coast, the well-known cities of Bugia**® and Tan- 
gier ^*' define the more certain limits of the Saracen victories. A 
remnant of trade still adheres to the commodious harbour of Bugia, 
which in a more prosperous age is said to have contained about twenty 
thousand houses ; and the plenty of iron which is dug from the 
adjacent mountains might have supplied a braver people with the 
instruments of defence. The remote position and venerable antiquity 
of Tingi, or Tangier, have been decorated by the Greek and Arabian 
fables ; but the figurative expressions of the latter, that the walls were 
constructed of brass, and that the roofe were covered with gold and 
silver, may be interpreted as the emblems of strength and opulence. 
The province of Mauritania Tingitana,**^ which assumed the name 
of the capital, had been imperfectly discovered and settled by the 
Romans ; the five colonies were confined to a narrow pale, and the 
more southern parts were seldom explored except by the agents of 
luxury, who searched the forests for ivory and the citron- wood, ^*^ and 
the shores of the ocean for the purple shell-fish. The fearless Akbah 
plunged into the heart of the country, traversed the wilderness in 
which his successors erected the splendid capitals of Fez and Mo- 
rocco,^** and at length penetrated to the verge of the Atlantic and 

'^^ See Novairi (apud Otter, p. 118), Leo Africanus (fol. 81, verso), who reckons 
only cinque cittk e infinite casale, Marmol (Description de I'AfHque, torn. iii. p. 33)^ 
and Shaw (Travels, p. 57, 65-68). 

'*• Leo African, fol. 58, verw 59, recto; Marmol, torn. ii. p. 415 ; Shaw, p. 43. 

'*» Leo African, fol. 52; Marmol, torn. ii. p. 228. 

^^ Regie ignobilis, et vix quicquam illustre sortita, parvis oppidis habitatur, parva 
flumina emittit, solo quam viris melior, et segnitie gentis obscnra. Pomponius Mela, 
i. 5; iii. 10. Mela deserves the. more credit, since his own PhoBnidan ancestors had 
migrated from Tingitana to Spain (see, in ii. 6, a passage of that geographer so cruelly 
tortured by Salmasius, Isaac Vossius, and the most virulent of critics, James Qrono- 
vius). He lived at the time of the final reduction of that country by the emperor 
Claudius; yet, almost thirty years afterwards, Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. i.) complains of 
his authors, too lazy to inquire, too proud to confess their ignorance of that wild and 
remote province. 

'^' The foolish fashion of this citron -wood prevailed at Rome among the men, as 
much as the taste for pearls among the women. A round board or table, four or five 
feet in diameter, sold for the price of an estate (latifundii taxatione), eight, ten, or 
twelve thousand pounds sterling (Plin. Hist. Natur. xiii. 29). I conceive that I must 
not confound the tree citrus with that of the fruit citrum^ But I am not botanist 
enough to define the former (it is like the wild cypress) by the vulgar or LinnaE^an 
name; nor will I decide whether the citrum be the orange or the lemon. Salmasius 
appears to exhaust the subject, but he too often involves himself in the web of his 
disorderly erudition (Pliniau. Exercitat. tom. ii. p. 666, &c.). 

"* Leo African, fol. 16, verso, Marmol, tom. ii. p. 28. This province, the first 
scene of the exploits and greatness of the cherifs, is often mentioned in the curious 
history of that dynasty at the end of the iiid volume of Marmol, Description de 



Citrum was not the fruit, but the wood of the tree.— S. 
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the great desert. The river Sus descends from the western sides of 
Mount Atlas, fertilises, like the Nile, the adjacent soil, and falls into 
the sea at a moderate distance from the Canary, or Fortunate, islands. 
Its banks were inhabited by the last of the Moors, a race of savages, 
without laws or discipline or religion : they were astonished by the 
strange and irresistible terrors of the Oriental arms; and as they 
possessed neither gold nor silver, the richest spoil was the beauty of 
the female captives, some of whom were afterwards sold for a tliou- 
sand pieces of gold. The career, though not the zeal, of Akbah was 
checked by the prospect of a boundless ocean. He spurred his horse 
into the waves, and, raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the tone 
of a fanatic, " Great God I if my course were not stopped by this sea, 
" I would still go on, to the unknown kingdoms of the West, preach- 
" ing the unity of thy holy name, .and putting to the sword the 
" rebellious nations who worship any other gods than thee." **' * Yet 
this Mahometan Alexander, who sighed for new worlds, was unable 
to preserve his recent conquests. By the universal defection of the 
Greeks and Africans he was recalled from the shores of the Atlantic, 
and the surrounding multitudes left him only the resource of an honour- 
able death. The last scene was dignified by an example of national 
virtue. An ambitious chief, who had disputed the command and failed 
in the attempt, was led about as a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian 
general. The insurgents had trusted to his discontent and revenge ; 
he disdained their offers and revealed their designs. In the hour of 
danger the grateful Akbah unlocked his fetters and advised him to 
retire ; he chose to die under the banner of his rival. Embracing as 
friends and martyrs, they unsheathed their scimitars, broke their 
scabbards, and maintained an obstinate combat till they fell by each 
other's side on the last of their slaughtered countrymen. The third 
general or governor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged and encountered the 
fate of his predecessor. He vanquished the natives in many battles ; 
he was overthrown by a powerful army which Constantinople had 
sent to the relief of Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes to join the 

rAfrique. The iiid volume of the Recherches Hietoriqiies but lea Maures (lately pub- 
lished at Paris) iUustratea the history and geography of the kingdoms of Fez and 
Morocco. 

'** Otter (p. 119) has given the strong tone of fanaticism to this exclamation, which 
Cardonne (p. 37) has softened to a pious wish of preaching the Koran. Yet they htkA 
both the same text of Novairi before their eyes. 



• Weil rejects this story about Akbah which was first taken by Musa in tlie 
and the extent of his conquests, and con- caliphate of Wclid ; and the Sus has pro- 
tends that his expedition has been con- bably been confounded with the province 
founded with the subsequent one of Musa. of the same name, which was entered by 
Akbah never penetrated so far as Tangier, him. Vol. i. p. 288, sqq., and 514. — S. 
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invaders, to share the plunder, to profess the faith, and to revolt to 
their savage state of independence and idolatry on the 

- . /. *• 1 n«- 1 rni 1 Foundation 

first retreat or misfortune of tlie Mosleras. Ihe prudence ofoairoan, 
of Akbah had proposed to found an Arabian colony in the 
heart of Africa ; a citadel that might curb the levity of the barba- 
rians, a place of refuge to secure, against the accidents of war, the 
wealth and the families of the Saracens. With this view, and under 
the modest title of the station of a caravan, he planted this colony in 
the fiftieth year of the Ilegira. In its present decay, Cairoan ^** still 
holds the second rank in the kingdom of Tunis, from which it is 
distant about fifty miles to the south :^** its inland situation, twelve 
miles westward of the sea, has protected the city from the Greek and 
Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts and serpents were extirpated, 
when the forest, or rather wilderness, was cleared, the vestiges of a 
Roman town were discovered in a sandy plain : the vegetable food of 
Cairoan is brought from afar ; and the scarcity of springs constrains 
the inhabitants to collect in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious supply 
of rain-water. These obstacles were subdued by the industry of 
Akbah ; he traced a circumference of three thousand and six hun- 
dred paces, which he encompassed with a brick wall ; in the space of 
five years the governor's palace was surrounded with a sufficient 
number of private habitations ; a spacious mosch was supported by 
five hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and Numidian marble ; 
and Cairoan became the seat of learning as well as of empire. But 
these were the glories of a later age ; the new colony was shaken by 
the successive defeats of Akbah and Zuheir, and the western expedi- 
tions were again interrupted by the civil discord of the Arabian 
monarchy. The son of the valiant Zobeir maintained a war of twelve 
years, a siege of seven months, against the house of Oramiyah. Ab- 
(lallah was said to unite the fierceness of the lion with the subtlety of 
the fox ; but if he inherited the courage, he was devoid of the gene- 
rosity, of his father.^*** 

*** The foundation of Cairoan i« mentioned by Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. 
p. 129, 130); and the situation, mosch, ^c, of the city are described by Leo Africanus 
(^fol. 75), Marmol (torn. ii. p. 532), and Shaw (p. 115).» 

'** A portentous, though frequent, mistake has been the confounding, from a slight 
similitude of name, the Cifrene of the Greeks and the Cairoan of the .Arabs, two cities 
which are separated by an interval of a thousand miles along the sea-coast. The 
great Thuanus has not escaped this fault, the less excusable as it is connected with a 
formal and elaborate description of Africa (Historiar. 1. vii. c. 2, in torn. i. p. 240, 
edit. Buckley). 

^^ Besides the Arabic chronicles of Abulfeda, Elmadn, and Abulpharagius, under 



* Cairoan had been founded by Moa- moved the colony to the wooded plain in 
wiyah Ibn Hudei^j, Akbah's predecessor, which it now lies. Weil^ vol. i. p. 286. 
But Akbah, not liking the situation^ re- — S. 
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The return of domestic peace allowed the caliph Abdalmalek to 
resume the conquest of Africa ; the standard was delivered 
c«?iLagc. to Hassan, cfoveruor of EeypL and the revenue of that 
kuigdom, with an army of forty thousand men, was conse- 
crated to the important service. In tlie vicissitudes of war, the in- 
terior provinces had been alternately won and lost by the Saracens. 
But the sea-coast still remained in the hands of the Greeks ; the pre- 
decessors of Hassan had respected the name and fortifications of 
Carthage ; and the number of its defenders was recruited by tlie 
fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli. The arms of Hassan were bolder 
and more fortunate: he reduced and pillaged the metropolis of 
Africa ; and the mention of scaling-ladders may justify the suspicion 
that he anticipated by a sudden assault the more tedious operations 
of a regular siege. But the joy of the conquerors was soon disturbed 
by the appearance of the Christian succours. The praefect and patri- 
cian John, a general of experience and renown, embarked at Con- 
stantinople the forces of the Eastern empire ; ^*^ they were joined by 
the ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful reinforcement of 
Goths ^^^ was obtained from the fears and religion of the Spanish 
monarch. The weight of the confederate navy broke the chain that 
guarded the entrance of the harbour ; the Arabs retired to Cairoan, 
or Tripoli ; the Christians landed ; the citizens hailed the ensign of 
the cross, and the winter was idly wasted in the dream of victory or 
deliverance. But Africa was irrecoverably lost; the zeal and re- 
sentment of the commander of the faithful ^*' prepared in the ensuing 
spring a more numerous armament by sea and land ; and the 

the Ixziiid year of the Hegira, we may consult D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 7) 
and Ockley (Hiet. of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. H39-349). The latter has giyen the last 
and pathetic dialogue between Abdallah and his mother; but he has foi^t a phyncal 
efifect of /icr grief for his death, the return, at the age of ninety, and fatal conse- 
quences, of her menses. 

"^ AiitTits SrmDT» Ta *P«/M«ixa i^fli^rXiri 9rX.»7fitt, ^r^mrfiyip rt !«•* tUfTMg 'iM^mif 

^iTt/iyi^tv. Niccphori Constantinopolitani Breviar. p. 26. The patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, with Theophanea (Chronograph, p. 3u9 [vol. i. p. 566, sq., ed. Bonn]), have 
slightly mentioned this lost attempt for the relief of Amca. Pagi (Critica, torn. iii. 
p. 129, 141) has nicely ascertained the chronology by a strict comparison of the 
Arabic and Byzantine historians, who often disagree both in time and fact. See like- 
wise a note of Otter (p. 121). 

*^ Dove s'erano ridotti i nobili Romani e i Gotti ; and afterwards, i Romani suggi- 
rono e i Gotti lasciarono Carthagine (Leo AMcan. fol. 72, recto.), I know not from 
what Arabic writer the African derived his Qoths; but the fact, thoiigh new, is so 
interesting and so probable, that I will accept it on the slightest authority. 

'^ This commander is styled by Nicephorus Bm^iXiv$ Z#c^«»it»«v, a vague though not 
improper definition of the caliph. Theophanea introduces the strange appellation of 
n^t0T*cvfiC»X»f, which his interpreter Goar explains by Vizir Azem, They may ap- 
proach the truth, in assigning the active part to the minister rather than ihe prince; 
but they forget that the Ommiades had only a katcb, or secretary, and that the office 
of Vizir was not revived or instituted till the 132nd year of the Hegira (D'Herbcdot, 
p. 912). 
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patrician in his turn was compelled to evacuate the post and fortifi- 
cations of Carthage. A second battle was fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Utica: the Greeks and Goths were again defeated; and 
their timely embarkation saved them from the sword of Hassan,* 
who had invested the slight and insufficient rampart of their camp. 
Whatever yet remained of Carthage was delivered to the flames, and 
the colony of Dido^*° and Caesar lay desolate above two hundred 
years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the old circumference was 
repeopled by the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the second capital of the West was represented 
by a mosch, a college without students, twenty-five or thirty shops, 
and the huts of five hundred peasants, who, in their abject poverty, 
displayed the arrogance •of the Punic senators. Even that paltry 
village was swept away by the Spaniards whom Charles the Fifth had 
stationed in the fortress of the Goletta. The ruins of Carthage have 
perished ; and the place might t)e unknown if some broken arches of 
an aqueduct did not guide the footsteps of the inquisitive traveller.^°* 
The Greeks were expelled, but the Arabians were not yet masters 
of the country. In the interior provinces the Moors or ^^41 
Berbers ^^^^ so feeble under the first Csesars, so formidable St^am^ 
to the Byzantine princes, maintained a disorderly resistance '^•^* *»8-^o». 
to the religion and power of the successors of Mahomet. Under the 
standard of their queen Cahina the independent tribes acquired some 
degree of union and discipline ; and as the Moors respected in their 

'** According to Solinua (c. 27 [§ 11], p. 36, edit. Solmaa.), the Carthage of Dido 
stood either 677 or 737 years—a various reading, which proceeds from the difference 
of MSS. or editions (Salmas. Plin. Exercit. torn. i. p. 228). The former of these 
accounts, which gives 823 years before Christ, is more consistent with the weU- 
weighed testimony of VeUeius Paterculus; but the latter is preferred by our chrono- 
logist (Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 398) as more agreeable to the Hebrew aud Tyrian 
annals. 

*•' Leo African, fol. 71, verso; 72, recto. Marmol, torn. ii. p. 445-447. Shaw, 
p. 80. 

'•* Tlie history of the word Barbnr may be classed under four periods. 1. In the 
time of Homer, when the Greeks and Asiatics might probably use a common idiom^ 
the imitative soimd of Bar-bar was applied to the ruder tribes, whose pronunciation 
was most harsh, whose grammar was most defective. Km»it Ba^M^opfPM (Iliad, ii. 867, 
with the Oxford Scholiast Clarke's Annotation, and Henry Stephens's Greek The- 
saurus, tom. i. p. 720). 2. From the time, at least, of Herodotus, it was extended to 
<tit the nations who were strangers to the language and manners of the Greeks. 3. In 
the age of Plautus, the Romans submitted to the insult (Pompeius Festus, 1. ii. p. 48, 
edit. Dacier), and freely gave themselves the name of barbarians. They insensibly 
claimed an exemption for Italy and her subject provinces; and at length removed .the 
disgraceful appellation to the savage or hoqiUe nations beyond the pale of the empire. 
4. In every sense it was due to the Moors: the familiar word was oorrowed from the 
Latin provincials by the Arabian conquerors, and has justly settled as a local deno- 
mination (Barbary) along the northern coast of Africa. 



* This campaign was oonducted, not by Hassan, but by Musa. Weil, vol. i. p. 477, 
«g.— S. 
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females the character of a prophetess, they attacked the invaders 
with an enthusiasm similar to their owa The veteran bands of 
Hassan were inadequate to the defence of Africa : the conquests of 
an age were lost in a single day ; and the Arabian chief, overwhelmed 
by the torrent, retired to the confines of Egypt, and expected, five 
years, the promised succours of the caliph. After the retreat of the 
Saracens, the victorious prophetess assembled the Moorish chiefs, and 
recommended a measure of strange and savage policy. " Our cities," 
said she, " and the gold and silver which they contain, perpetually 
** attract the anns of the Arabs. These vile metals are not the 
" objects of our ambition ; we content ourselves with the simple pro- 
" ductions of the earth. Let us destroy these cities ; let us bury in 
" their ruins those pernicious treasures ; arid when the avarice of our 
" foes shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps they will cease to 
" disturb the tranquillity of a warlike people." The proposal was 
accepted with unanimous applause. From Tangier to Tripoli the 
buildings, or at least the fortifications, were demolished, the fruit- 
trees were cut down, the means of subsistence were extirpated, a 
fertile and populous garden was changed into a desert, and the 
historians of a more recent period could discern the frequent traces 
of the prosperity and devastation of their ancestors. Such is the tale 
of the modern Arabians. Yet I strongly suspect that their ignorance 
of antiquity, the love of the marvellous, and the fashion of extolling 
the philosophy of barbarians, has induced them to describe, as one 
voluntary act, the calamities of three hundred years since the first 
fury of the Donatists and Vandals. In the progress of the revolt 
Cahina had most probably contributed her share of destruction ; and 
the alarm of universal ruin might terrify and alienate the cities that 
had reluctantly yielded to her unworthy yoke. They no longer 
hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, the return of then: Byzantine 
sovereigns : their present servitude was not alleviated by the benefits 
of order and justice ; and the most zealous Catholic must prefer the 
imperfect truths of the Koran to the blind and rude idolatry of tlie 
Moors. The general of the Saracens was again received as the 
saviour of the province : the friends of civil society conspired against 
the savages of the land ; and the royal prophetess was slain in the 
first battle, which overturned the baseless fabric of her superstition 
and empire. The same spirit revived under the successor of Hassan : 
it was finally quelled by the activity of Musa and his two sons ; but 
the number of the rebels may be presumed from that of three hundred 
thousand captives ; sixty thousand of whom, the caliph's fifth, were 
sold for the profit of the public treasury. Thirty thousand of the 
bai'barian youth were enlisted in the troops ; and the pious labours 
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of Musa, to inculcate the knowledge and practice of the Koran, 
accustomed the Africans to obey the apostle of God and the com- 
mander of the faithful. In their climate and government, their diet 
and habitation, the wandering Moors resembled the Bedoweens of 
the desert With the religion they were proud to adopt Adoption of 
the language, name, and origin of Arabs : the blood of the ^«^<»"- 
strangers and natives was insensibly mingled ; and from the Euphrates 
to the Atlantic the same nation might seem to be diflFused over the 
sandy plains of Asia and Africa. Yet I will not deny that fifty 
thousand tents of pure Arabians might be transported over the Nile, 
and scattered through the Libyan desert; and I am not ignorant 
that five of the Moorish tribes still retain their barbarous idiom, with 
the appellation and character oi white Africans. ^^^ 

V. In the progress of conquest from the north and south, the 
Goths and the Saracens encountered each other on the gp^n*. 
confines of Europe and Africa. In the opinion of the ^mptotioM 
latter, the diflFerence of religion is a reasonable ground of ^^ASta. 
enmity and warfare.^** a.d.7o». 

As early as the time of Othman,^** their piratical squadrons had 
ravaged the coast of Andalusia,^** nor had they forgotten the relief 
of Carthage by the Gothic succours. In that age, as well as in the 
present, the kings of Spain were possessed of the fortress of Ceuta ; 
one of the Columns of Hercules, which is divided by a narrow strait 
from the opposite pillar or point of Europe. A small portion of 
Mauritania was still wanting to the African conquest ; but Musa, in 
the pride of victory, was repulsed from the walls of Ceuta, by the 
vigilance and courage of Count Julian, the general of the Goths. 
From his disappointment and perplexity Musa was relieved by an 
unexpected message of the Christian chief, who oflFered his place, his 
person, and his sword to the successors of Mahomet, and solicited 
the disgraceful honour of introducing their arms into the heart of 

'•* The first book of Leo Africanua, and the observationa of Dr. Shaw (p. 220, 223, 
'227, 247, &c.), will throw some light on the roving tribes of Barbary, of Arabian or 
Moorish descent. But Shaw had seen these savages with distant terror; and Leo, a 
captive in the Vatican, appears to have lost more of his Arabic than he could acquire 
of Greek or Roman learning. Many of his gross mistakes might be detected in the 
first period of the Mahometan history. 

'•* In a conference with a prince of the Greeks, Amrou observed that their religion 
was different; upon which score it was lawful for brothers to quarrel. Ockley's Hia- 
toiy of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 328. 

'^ Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 78, vers. Reiske. 

>M The name of Andalusia is applied by the Arabs not only to the modem province, 
but to the whole peninsula of Spain (Geograph. Nub. p. 151 ; D'Herbelot, fiiblioth. 
Orient, p. 114, 115). The etymology has been most improbably deduced from Van* 
dalusia, country of the Vandals (D*Anville, Etata de I'Europe, p. 146, 147, Ac.). But 
the Handalusia of Casiri, which signifies, in Arabic, the region of the evening, of the 
West, in a word, the Hesperia of the Greeks, is perfectly apposite (Biblioth. Arabico- 
Hispana, tom. ii. p. 327, &c.). 

VOL. VI. * 2 A 
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Spaiu.^^^ If we iDquire into the cause of his treachery, the Spaniards 
will repeat the popular story of his daughter Cava ; ^•^ of a virgin 
who was seduced, or ravished, hy her sovereign ; of a father who 
sacrificed his religion and country to the thirst of revenge. The 
passions of princes have often been licentious and destructive; but 
this well-known tale, romantic in itself, is indiflFerently supported by 
external evidence ;* and the history of Spain will suggest some motives 
of interest and policy more congenial to the breast of a veteran 
statesman. ^•^ After the decease or deposition of Witiza, 
theoothio his two SOUS wcrc, supplanted by the ambition of Roderic, 
°***°*'^* a noble Goth, whose father, the duke or governor of a 
province, had fallen a victim to the preceding tyranny. The 
monarchy was still elective ; but the sons of Witiza, educated on 
the steps of the throne, were impatient of a private station. Their 
resentment was the more dangerous, as it was varnished with the 
dissimulation of courts ; their followers were excited by the remem- 
brance of favours and the promise of a revolution ; and their unde 
Oppas, archbishop of Toledo and Seville, was the first person in the 
church, and the second in the state. It is probable that Julian was 
involved in the disgrace of the unsuccessful faction ; that he had 
little to hope and much to fear from the new reign ; and that the 
imprudent king could not forget or forgive the injuries which Roderic 
and his family had sustained. The merit and influence of the count 
rendered him an useful or formidable subject; his estates were 
ample, his followers bold and numerous; and it was too fiitally 
shown that, by his Andalusian and Mauritanian commands, he held 
in his hand the keys of the Spanish monarchy. Too feeble, however, 

'^ The fall and rosurrection of the Gothic monarchy are related by Mariana (torn. i. 
p. 238-260; 1. vi. c. 19-2(); 1. vii. c. 1, 2). That historian has infused into his noble 
work (Hifltoris do Rebus UUpanise, libri xxx.; Hagic Comitum 1733, in four volumes 
in folio, with the Continuation of Minlana) the style and spirit of a Roman claBsic; 
and, after the xiith century, his knowledge and judgment may be safely trusted. But 
the Jesuit is not exempt from the prejudices of his order ; he adopts and adorns, like 
his rival Buclianan, the most absurd of the national legends ; he is too careless of 
criticism and chronology, and supplies, from a lively fancy, the chasms of historical 
evidence. These chasms are large and frequent ; Roderic, archbishop of Toledo, the 
father of the Spanish history, lived five hundred years after the conquest of the Arabs* 
and the more early accounts are comprised in some meagre lines of the blind chronicles 
of Isidore of Badtyoz (Paceusis) and of Alphouso III. kiug of Leon, which I have seen 
only in the annals of Pagi. 

*•" Le viol (says Voltaire) est aussi difficile 4 faire qu'k prouvw. Des Evdquea se 
seroient-ils ligu^ pour une fille? (Hiat. Qdnerale, c. xxvi.) His argument is not 
logically conclusive. 

»» In the story of Cava, Mariana (1. vi. c. 21, p. 241, 242) seems to vie with the 
Lucretia of Livy. Like the ancients, he seldom quotes; and the oldest testimonT of 
Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 713, No. 19), that of Lucas Tudensis, a Gallician deacon 
of the xiiith century, only says, Cava quam pro concubind, utebatur. 

" Respecting this story, see Mr. Hallam's remarks, * Hist, of the Middle Abm.* 
vol. ii. p. 61, 10th ed.— S. ^^^ 
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to meet his sovereign in arms, he sought the aid of a foreign power ; 
and his rash invitation of the Moors and Arabs produced the 
calamities of eight hundred years. In his epistles, or in a personal 
interview, he revealed the wealth and nakedness of his country ; the 
weakness of an unpopular prince ; the degeneracy of an effeminate 
people. The Goths were no longer the victorious barbarians, who 
had humbled the pride of Rome, despoiled the queen of nations, and 
penetrated from the Danube to the Atlantic Ocean. Secluded from 
the world by the Pyrenaean mountains, the successors of Alaric had 
slumbered in a long peace : the walls of the cities were mouldered 
into dust : the youth had abandoned the exercise of arms ; and the 
presumption of their ancient renown would expose them in a field of 
battle to the first assault of the invaders. The ambitious Saracen 
was fired by the ease and importance of the attempt ; but the exe- 
cution was delayed till he had consulted the commander of the 
faithful ; and his messenger returned with the permission of Walid 
to annex the unknown kingdoms of the West to the religion and 
throne of the caliphs. In his residence of Tangier, Musa, with 
secrecy and caution, continued his correspondence and hastened his 
preparations. But the remorse of the conspirators was soothed by 
the fallacious assurance that he should content himself with the glory 
and spoil, without aspiring to establish the Moslems beyond the sea 
that separates Africa from Europe.^'® 

Before Musa would trust an army of the faithful to the traitors and 
infidels of a foreign land, he made a less dangerous trial of 
their strength and veracity. One hundred Arabs, and four descent ©f 
hundred Africans, passed over, in four vessels, from Tangier aj). 710, ' 
or Ceuta: the place of their descent on the opposite shore of "^' 
the strait is marked by the name of Tarif their chief; and the date 

'^'^ The Orientals, Elmacin, Abulphoragius, Abulfeda, pm over the conquest of 
Spain in silence, or with a single word. The text of Novairi, and the other Arabian 
wntem, is represented, though with some foreign alloy, by M. de Cardonne (Hist, de 
TAfrique et de I'Espagno sous la Domination des ArabeB, Paris, 1765, 3 vols, in r2mo. 
torn. L p. 55>114), and more concisely by M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, torn. i. p. 
:i47-350). The librarian of the Escurial has not satisfied my hopes: yet he appears 
to have searched with diligence his broken materials; and the history of the conquest 
is illustrated by some valuable fragments of the yainine Kazis (who wrote at Cor- 
duba, A.u. 30U), of Ben Hasdl, &c. See Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 82, 
105, 106, 182, 252, 319-332. On this occasion the industry of Pagi has been aided 
by the Arabic learning of his friend the Abbe de Longuerue, and to their joint labours 
I am deeply indebted.* 

' On the conquest of Spam by the Arabs lation of the Arabic work of Al-Makkari; 
the reader may consult Conde, Historia by Pascual de Ua^augos, published by the 
de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espafia, Oriental Translation Fund, under the title 
Madrid, 1820, 1821, of which an abridg- of 'The Histoiy of the Mohammedan Dy- 
ment in French has been published by nasties in Spain/ London, 1840. Gayangoe 
Maries, Paris, 1825. Some valuable in- remarks that Conde's work is fieur from Ail- 
formation will also be found in the trans- lilling the expectations of the learned.— 49. 

2 A 2 
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of this memorable event ^'^ is fixed to the month of Ramadan, of the 
ninety-first year of the Hegira, to the month of July, seven hundred 
and forty-eight years from the Spanish aera of Caesar,^''* seven hundred 
and ten after the birth of Christ. From their first station, they 
marched eighteen miles through an hilly country to the castle and 
town of Julian ;' '' on which (it is still called Algezire) they bestowed 
the name of the Green Island, from a verdant cape that advances into 
the sea. Their hospitable entertainment, the Christians who joined 
their standard, their inroad into a fertile and unguarded province, the 
richness of their spoil, and the safety of their return, announced to 
their brethren the most favourable omens of victory. In the ensuing 
spring five thousand veterans and volunteers were embarked under 
the command of Tarik, a dauntless and skilfid soldier, who surpassed 
the expectation of his chief; and the necessary transports were pro- 
Their seooDd vidcd by the industry of their too faithful ally. The Sara- 
l^S^Tu, cens landed ^'* at the pillar or point of Europe ; the corrupt 
^P"*^* * and familiar appellation of Gibraltar {Gebel al Tarik) 
describes the mountain of Tarik; and the entrenchments of his 
camp were the first outline of those fortifications which, in the hands 
of our countrymen, have resisted the art and power of the house of 
Bourbon. The adjacent governors informed the court of Toledo of 
the descent and progress of the Arabs ; and the defeat of his lieu- 
tenant Edeco, who had been commanded to seize and bind the pre- 
sumptuous strangers, admonished Roderic of the magnitude of the 
danger. At the royal summons, the dukes and counts, the bishops 
and nobles of the Gothic monarchy, assembled at the head of their 
followers ; and the title of King of the Romans, which is employed by 
an Arabic historian, may be excused by the close affinity of language, 

'^* A mistake of Roderic of Toledo, in comparing the lunar years of the Hegira 
with the Julian yeara of the iEra, has determined Baronius, Maiiaua, and the crowd 
of Spanish historians to place the first invasion in the year 713, and the battle of 
Xeree in November, 714. This anachronism of three years has been detected by the 
more correct industry of modem chronologists, above all, of Pagi (Critica, torn. lii. p. 
169, 171-174), who have restored the genuine date of the revolution. At the present 
time an Arabian scholar, like Cardonne, who adopts the ancient error (^tom. i. p. 75). 
is inexcusably ignorant or careless. 

»7« The .^ra of Ca»ar, which in Spain was in legal and popular use till the xivih 
century, begins thirty -eight years before the birth of Christ. I would refer the origin 
to the general peace by sea and land, which confirmed the power and partition of the 
Triumvirs (Dion Cassius, 1. xlviii. p. 647, 553 [c. 28 and 36]. Appian de Bell. Ciyil. 
1. v. [c. 72] p. 1034, edit. fol.). Spain was a province of Caisar Octavian; and Tarra- 
gona, which raised the first temple to Augustus (Tacit. Annal. i. 78), might borrow 
h'om the Orientals this mode of flattery. 

'w The road, the country, the old castle of Count Julian, and the superstitious 
belief of the Spaniards of hidden treasures, &c., are described by P^re Labat (VoyageA 
en Espagne eten Italie, tom. i. p. 207-217) with Ins usual pleasantry. 

"* The Nubian Gfeographer (p. 154) explains the topography of the war; but it is 
highly incredible that the lieutenant of Musa should execute the desperate and UBeleas 
measure of burning his ships. 
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religion, and manners, between the nations of Spain. His army con- 
sisted of ninety or an hundred thousand men ; * a formidable power, if 
their fidelity and discipline had been adequate to their numbers. 
The troops of Tank had been augmented to twelve thousand Saracens ; 
but the Christian malcontents were attracted by the influence of 
Julian, and a crowd of Africans most greedily tasted the temporal 
blessings of the Koran. In the neighbourhood of Cadiz, the ^^ victory, 
town of Xeres^'* has been illustrated by the encounter J^yi»-2«- 
which determined the fate of the kingdom ; the stream of the Gua- 
dalete, which falls into the bay, divided the two camps, and marked 
the advancing and retreating skirmishes of three successive and bloody 
days. On the fourth day the two armies joined a more serious and 
decisive issue ; but Alaric would have blushed at the sight of his 
unworthy successor, sustaining on his head a diadem of pearls, encum- 
bered with a flowing robe of gold and silken embroidery, and reclin- 
ing on a litter or car of ivory drawn by two white mules. Notwith- 
standing the valour of the Saracens, they fainted under the weight of 
multitudes, and the plain of Xeres was overspread with sixteen 
thousand of their dead bodies. " My brethren," said Tank to his 
surviving companions, " the enemy is before you, the sea is behind ; 
" whither would ye fly ? Follow your general : I am resolved either 
" to lose my life or to trample on the prostrate king of the Romans." 
Besides the resource of despair, he confided in the secret correspond- 
ence and nocturnal interviews of Count Julian with the sons and the 
brother of Witiza. The two princes and the archbishop of Toledo 
occupied the most important post : their well-timed defection broke 
the ranks of the Christians ; each warrior was prompted by fear or 
suspicion to consult his personal safety ; and the remains of the Gothic 
army were scattered or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of the three 
following days. Amidst the general disorder Roderic started from 
his car, and mounted Orelia, the fleetest of his horses ; but he escaped 
from a soldier's death to perish more ignobly in the waters of the 
Baetis or Guadalquivir. His diadem, his robes, and his courser were 
found on the bank ; but as the body of the Gothic prince was lost in 
the waves, the pride and ignorance of the caliph must have been 
gratified with some meaner head, which was exposed in triumph before 

'^ Xeres (the Roman colony of AbU Begia) is only two leagues fromCadk. In the 
xvith century it was a granary of corn; and the wine of Xeres is familiar to the 
nations of Europe (Lud. Nonii Hispania, c. 13, p. 54-56, a work of correct and concise 
knowledge; D'AnviUe, Etats de TEurope, &c. p. 154). 



' The Arabian traditions that give the 40,000. The Christian army may be 
highest nimiber mention 90,000. whilst safely estimated at double the Mahometan, 
others mention only 70,000, or even Weil, vol. i. p. 520. — S. 
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the palace of Damascus. '' And such," continues a valiant historian 
of the Arabs, '' is the fate of those kings who withdraw themselves 
" from a field of battle." ^"'^ 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, that his 
Rafn of o"'y ^^pc was in the ruin of his country. After the battle 
^Jj^^^j^ of Xeres he recommended the most eflFectual measures to the 
A.D.711. victorious Saracen. "The king of the Goths is slain; 
" their princes have fled before you, the army is routed, the 
" nation is astonished. Secure with suflicient detachments the cities 
" of Bffitica ; but in person, and without delay, march to the royal 
** city of Toledo, and allow not the distracted Christians either time 
" or tranquillity for the election of a new monarch." Tarik listened 
to his advice. A Roman captive and proselyte, who had been enfran- 
chised by the caliph himself, assaulted Cordova with seven hundred 
horse : he swam the river, surprised the town, and drove the Christians 
into the great church, where they defended themselves above three 
months. Another detachment reduced the sea-coast of Baetica, which 
in the last period of the Moorish power has comprised in a narrow 
space the populous kingdom of Granada. The inarch of Tarik fix)m 
the BsBtis to the Tagus ^"^ was directed through the Sierra Morena, 
that separates Andalusia and Castille, till he appeared in arms under 
the walls of Toledo. ^ '® The most zealous of the Catholics had escaped 
with the relics of their saints ; and if the gates were shut, it was only 
till the victor had subscribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. The 
voluntary exiles were allowed to depart with their effects; seven churches 
were appropriated to the Christian worship ; the archbishop and his 
clergy were at liberty to exercise their functions, the monks to practise 
or neglect their penance ; and the Goths and Romans were left in all 
civil and criminal cases to the subordinate jurisdiction of their own 
laws and magistrates. But if the justice of Tarik protected the 
Christians, his gratitude and policy rewarded the Jews, to whose secret 
or open aid he was indebted for his most important acquisitions. 
Persecuted by the kings and synods of Spain, who had often pressed 

"* Id sane infortunii regibus pedem ex acie referentibus Bsepe contingit. Ben Hazil 
of Granada, in Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, torn. ii. p. 327. Some credulous Spaniards 
believe that king Roderic, or Rodrigo, escaped to an hermit's cell; and others, that 
he was cast alive into a tub full of serpents, from whence he exclaimed, with a 
lamentable voice, " They devotu* the part with which I have so grievously sinned." 
(Don Quixote, part ii. 1. iii. c. i.) 

*" The direct road from Cordubato Toledo was measured by Mr. Swinburne's mules 
in 72| hours; but a larger computation must be adopted for the slow and devious 
marches of an army. The Arabs traversed the province of La Mancha, which the pen 
of Cervantes has transfonned into classic ground to the readers of every nation. 

"* The antiquities of Toledo, Urbs Parta in the Punic wars, Urhs Regui in the vith 
century, are briefly described by Nonius (Hispania, c. 59, p. 181-186). He borrows 
from Roderic the fatale palatiam of Moorish portraits, but modestly insinuates that it 
was no more than a Roman amphitheatre. 
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the alternative of banishment or baptism, that outcast nation embraced 
the moment of revenge : the comparison of their past and present state 
was the pledge of their fidelity ; and the alliance between the disciples 
of Moses and of Mahomet was maintained till the final sera of their 
common expulsion. From the royal seat of Toledo, the Arabian 
leader spread his conquests to the north, over the modern realms of 
Castille and Leon : but it is needless to enumerate the cities that 
yielded on his approach, or again to describe the table of emerald,^" 
transported from the East by the Romans, acquired by the Goths 
among the spoils of Rome, and presented by the Arabs to the throne 
of Damascus. Beyond the Asturian mountains, the maritime town 
of Gijon was the term ^®° of the lieutenant of Musa, who had per- 
formed, with the speed of a traveller, his victorious march, of seven 
hundred miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Bay of Biscay. The 
failure of land compelled him to retreat; and he was recalled to 
Toledo, to excuse his presumption of subduing a kingdom in the 
absence of his general. Spain, which, in a more savage and disorderly 
state, had resisted, two hundred years, the arms of the Romans, was 
overrun in a few months by those of the Saracens ; and such was the 
eagerness of submission and treaty, that the governor of Cordova is 
recorded as the only chief who fell, without conditions, a prisoner into 
their hands. The cause of the Goths had been irrevocably judged in 
the field of Xeres ; and, in the national dismay, each part of the 
monarchy declined a contest with the antagonist who had vanquished 
the united strength of the whole.^®^ That strength had been wasted 
by two successive seasons of famine and pestilence ; and the governors, 
who were impatient to surrender, might exaggerate the difficulty of 
collecting the provisions of a siege. To disarm the Christians, super- 
stition likewise contributed her terrors : and the subtle Arab encou- 
raged the report of dreams, omens, and prophecies, and of the portraits 
of the destined conquerors of Spain, that were discovered on breaking 

'" In the Historia Arabum (c. 9, p. 17, ad calcem Elmacin), Roderic of Toledo 
describefl the emerald tables, and inserts the name of Medinat Almeyda, in Arabic 
words and letters. He appears to be conversant with the Mahometan writers; but I 
cannot agree with M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, torn. i. p. 350), that he had read 
and transcribed Novairi; because he was dead an hundred years before Novairi com- 
posed his history. This mistake is founded on a still grosser error. H. de Guignes 
confounds the historian Roderic Ximenes archbishop of Toledo in the xiiith century, 
with Cardinal Ximenes who governed Spain in the beginning of the xvith, and was 
the subject, not the author, of historical compositions. 

"* Tarik might have inscribed on the last rock the boast of Regnard and his com- 
panions in their Le^land journey: 

" Hie tandem stetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis." 

"* Such was the argument of the traitor Oppas, and eveiy chief to whom it was 
addressed did not answer with the spirit of Pelagius : Omnis Hispania dudum sub uno 
renmine Gothorum, omnis exerdtus Hispanias in uno congrepttus IsmaeUtarum non 
valuit sustinere impetum. Chron. Alphonsi R^^is, apud Pagi, tom. iii. p. 177. 
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open an apartment of the royal palace. Yet a spark of the vital flame 
was still alive : some invincible fugitives preferred a life of poverty 
and freedom in the Asturian valleys ; the hardy mountaineers repulsed 
the slaves of the caliph ; and the sword of Pela^us has been trans- 
formed into the sceptre of the Catholic kings. '^* 

On the intelligence of this rapid success, the applause of Musa 
OonquMt of • degenerated into envy, and he began, not to complain, but 
Jfjjjj^**^ to fear, that Tarik would leave him nothing to subdue. At 
Aj>. 7ia, 713. ^Y^Q head of ten thousand Arabs and eight thousand Africans, 
he passed over in person from Mauritania to Spain : the first of his 
companions were the noblest of the Koreisb ; bis eldest son was left 
in the command of Africa ; the three younger brethren were of an 
age and spirit to second the boldest enterprises of their father. At 
his landing in Algezlre he was respectfully entertained by Count 
Julian, who stifled his inward remorse, and testified, both in words 
and actions, that the victory of the Arabs had not impaired his attach- 
ment to their cause. Some enemies yet remained for the sword of 
Musa. The tardy repentance of the Goths had compared their own 
numbers and those of the invaders ; the cities from which the march 
of Tarik had declined considered themselves as impregnable ; and the 
bravest patriots defended the fortifications of Seville and Merida. 
They were successively besieged and reduced by the labour of Musa, 
who transported his camp from the Bsetis to the Anas, from the Gua- 
dalquivir to the Guadiana. When he beheld the works of Roman 
magnificence, the bridge, the aqueducts, the triumphal arches, and the 
theatre of the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, " I should imagine," 
said he to his four companions, '^ that the human race must have 
" united their art and power in the foundation of this city : happy is 
" the man who shall become its master 1 " He aspired to that hap- 
piness, but the JEmeritans sustained on this occasion the honour of 
their descent from the veteran legionaries of Augustus.^®* Disdain- 
ing the confinement of their walls, they gave battle to the Arabs on 
the plain ; but an ambuscade rising from the shelter of a quarry, or a 
ruin, chastised their indiscretion, and intercepted their return. The 
wooden turrets of assault were rolled forwards to the foot of the 
rampart ; but the defence of Merida was obstinate and long ; and 
the castle of the martyrs was a perpetual testimony of the losses of 

'" The revival of the Gothic kingdom in the Asturias is distinctly though concisely 
noticed by D'Auville (Etats de 1' Europe, p. 159). 

'*^ The honourable relics of the Cautabrian war (Dion Caasius, 1. liii. [c. 26] p. 720) 
were planted in this metropolis of Lusitania, perhaps of Spain (submittit cui tola suos 
Hispania fasces). Nonius (Hispania, c. 31, p. lOG-UO) enumerates the ancient struc- 
tures, but concludes with a sigh: Urbs hsc olim nobilissima ad magnam inoolarum 
infrequentiam delapsa est, et prsoter priscse claritatis ruinas nihil ostendit. 
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the Moslems. The constancy of the besieged was at length subdued 
by famine and despair ; and the prudent victor disguised his im- 
patience under the names of clemency and esteem. The alternative 
of exile or tribute was allowed ; the churches were divided between 
the two religions ; and the wealth ef those who had fallen in the 
siege, or retired to Gallicia, was confiscated as the reward of the 
faithful. In the midway between Merida and Toledo, the lieutenant 
of Musa saluted the vicegerent of the caliph, and conducted him to 
the palace of the Gothic kings. Their first interview was cold and 
formal : a rigid account was exacted of the treasures of Spain : the 
character of Tarik was exposed to suspicion and obloquy ; and the 
hero was imprisoned, reviled, and ignominiously scourged by the 
hand, or the command, of Musa. Yet so strict was the discipline, so 
pure the zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the primitive Moslems, that 
after this public indignity Tarik could serve and be trusted in the 
reduction of the Tarragonese province. A mosch was erected at 
Saragossa by the liberality of the Koreish : the port of Barcelona was 
opened to the vessels of Syria ; and the Goths were pursued beyond 
the Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic province of Septimania or 
Languedoc.'®* In the church of St. Mary, at Carcassonne, Musa 
found, but it is improbable that he left, seven equestrian statues of 
massy silver ; and from his tenn or column of Narbonne, he returned 
on his footsteps to the Gallician and Lusitanian shores of the ocean. 
During the absence of the father, his son Abdelaziz chastised the 
insurgents of Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Valentia, the sea- 
coast of the Mediterranean : his ori^nal treaty with the discreet and 
valiant Theodemir ' ^* will represent the manners and policy of the 

'** Both the interpreters of Novairi, De GuigneB (Hist, des Huns, torn. i. p. 349) 
and Cardonne (Hist, de I'Afrique et de I'Espagne, torn. i. p. 93, 94, 104, 105), lead 
Musa into the Narbonnese Oaul. Rut I find no mention of this enterprise, either in 
Roderic of Toledo, or the MSS. of the Escurial, and the invasion of the Saracens is 
postponed by a French chronicle till the ixth year after the conquest of Spain, a.d. 721 
(Pagi, Critica, torn. iii. p. 177, 1^; Historians of France, torn. iii.). I much question 
whether Musa ever passed the Pyrenees.* 

'** Four hundred years after Theodemir, his territories of Murcia and Carthagena 
retain in the Nubian geographer Edrisi (p. 154, 161) the name of Tadmir (D'Anville, 
Etats de I'Europe, p. 156; Pagi, tom. iii. p. 174). In the present decay of Spanish 
agriculture Mr. Swinburne (Travels into Spain, p. 119) surveyed with pleasure the 
delicious valley from Murcia to Orihuela, four leagues and a half of the finest com, 
pulse, lucem, oranges, &c. 

* The story of Musa's having pene- who accompanied him: " I was in the 

trated into France probably arose from " number or those who accompanied Musa 

the circumstance that in those times Cata- " in the conquest of Andalus, and I was 

Ionia, from its frequent subjugation by " with him when he arrived in sight of 

the Franks, vras called by the Arabs " Saragossa, which was, vith the exception 

Ardh'AlfarctnJjf " the land of the Franks." ** of acmie light incursions into the district 

That he may have penetrated as far as '* beyond it, the farthest limit of our con- 

Catalonia, but no further, appears from •' quests imder him.^ Weil, vol. i. p. 537. 

the testimony of Abd Allah Ibn Mughirah, — S. 
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times. " The canditiona of peace agreed and sworn between Abdela2Uy 
" the 8on of Musn, the son of Nassir, and Theodemir prince of the 
^^ Goths. In the name of the most merciful God, Abdelaziz makes 
^* peace on these conditions : that Theodemir shall not be disturbed 
" in his principality, nor any injury be oflFered to the life or property, 
^' the wives and children, the religion and temples, of the ChiistiaDS ; 
" that Theodemir shall freely deliver his seven* cities, Orihuela, 
" Valentola, Alicant, Mola, Vacasora, Bigerra (now Bejar), Ora 
^*' (or Opta), and Lorca; that he shall not assist or entertain the 
^^ enemies of the caliph, but shall faithfully communicate his know- 
*' ledge of their hostile designs ; tliat himself, and each of the Gothic 
" nobles, shall annually pay one piece of gold, four measures of 
" wheat, as many of barley, with a certain proportion of honey, oil, 
^* and vinegar ; and that each of their vassals shall be taxed at one 
" moiety of the said imposition. Given the fourth of Regeb, in the 
" year of the Ilegira ninety-four, and subscribed with the names of 
" four Musulman witnesses." '*** Theodemir and his subjects were 
treated with uncommon lenity ; but the rate of tribute appears to 
have fluctuated from a tenth to a fifth, according to the submission or 
obstinacy of the Christians.^®'' In this revolution many partial cala- 
mities were inflicted by the carnal or religious passions of the 
enthusiasts : some churches w^ere profaned by the new worship : some 
relics or images were confounded with idols : the rebels were put to 
the sword, and one town (an obscure place between Cordova and 
Seville) was razed to its foundations. Yet if we compare the invasion 
of Spain by the Goths, or its recovery by the kings of CastiUe and 
Arragon, we must applaud the moderation and discipline of the 
Arabian conquerors. 

The exploits of Musa were performed in the evening of life, 
though he aflccted to disguise his age by colouring with a red powder 

^^ See the treaty iii Arabic and Latin, in the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hiepana, torn. ii. 
p. 105, 100. It ifl signed the 4 th of the month of Kegeb, A.H. 94, the 5th of April, 
A.D. 713; a date which seems to prolong the resistance of Theodemir, and the govem* 
ment of Musa. 

»« From the history of Sandoval, p. 87. Flenry (Hist. Eccl^. tom. ix. p. 261) has 
given the substance of another treaty concluded a.x.c. 782, a.d. 734, between an 
Arabian chief and the Goths and Romans, of the territory of Coimbra in Portugal. 
The tax of the churches is fixed at twenty -five pounds of gold; of the monasteries, 
fifty; of the cathedrals, one hundred: the Christiaus are judged by their county but 
in capital cases he must consult the alcaide. The church doors must be shut, and 
they must respect the name of Mahomet. I have not the original before me; it would 
confirm or destroy a dark suspicion that the piece has been forged to introduce the 
inununity of a neighbouring convent. 



* Gibbon has made eight cities : in Conde's translation [vol. i. p. 103] Bigerra does 
not appear.— M. 
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the whiteness of his beard. But in the love of action and glory 
his breast was still fired with the ardour of youth ; and the 
possession of Spain was considered only as the first step to of mSS 
the monarchy of Europe. With a powerful armament by sea 
and land he was preparing to repass the Pyrenees, to extinguish in 
Gaul and Italy the declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lombards, 
and to preach the unity of God on the altar of the Vatican. From 
thence, subduing the barbarians of Germany, he proposed to follow 
the course of the Danube from its source to the Euxine Sea, to over- 
throw the Greek or Roman empire of Constantinople, and, returning 
from Europe to Asia, to unite his new acquisitions with Antioch and 
the provinces of Syria.^^® But his vast enterprise, perhaps of easy 
execution, must have seemed extravagant to vulgar minds ; and the 
visionary conqueror was soon reminded of his dependence and servi- 
tude. The friends of Tarik had effectually stated his services and 
wrongs : at the court of Damascus the proceedings of M usa were 
blamed, his intentions were suspected, and his delay in complying 
with the first invitation was chastised by an harsher and more peremp- 
tory summons. An intrepid messenger of the caliph entered his 
camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and in the presence of the Saracens and 
Christians arrested the bridle of his horse. His own loyalty, or that 
of his troops, inculcated the duty of obedience : and his disgrace was 
alleviated by the recall of his rival, and the permission of investing 
with his two governments his two sons, Abdallah and Abdelaziz. 
Ilis long triumph from Ceuta to Damascus displayed the spoils of 
Africa and the treasures of Spain : four hundred Gothic nobles, with 
gold coronets and girdles, were distinguished in his train ; and the 
number of male and female captives, selected for their birth or 
beauty, was computed at eighteen, or even at thirty, thousand 
persons. As soon as he reached Tiberias in Palestine, he was 
apprised of the sickness and danger of the caliph, by a private 
message from Soliman, his brother and presumptive heir, who 
wished to reserve for his own reign the spectacle of victory. Had 
Walid recovered, the delay of Musa would have been criminal : he 
pursued his march, and found an enemy on the throne. In his trial 
before a partial judge, against a popular antagonist, he was convicted 
of vanity and fsdsehood ; and a fine of two hundred thousand pieces 
of gold either exhausted his poverty or proved his rapaciousness. 
The unworthy treatment of Tank was revenged by a similar in- 

»" This design, which is attested by Mtwro/ Arabian hiatoriaua (Cardonne, torn. i. 
p. 95, 96), may be compared with that of Mithridatee, to march from the Crimea to 
Rome; or with that of Csesar, to conquer the East, and return home by the North; 
and aU three are perhaps surpassed by the recU and successful enterprise of Hannibal. 
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dignity ; and the veteran commander, after a public whipping, stood 
a whole day in the sun before the palace gate, till he obtained a 
decent exile, under the pious name of a pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
resentment of the caliph might have been satiated with the ruin of 
Musa ; but his fears demanded the extirpation of a potent and injured 
family. A sentence of death was intimated with secrecy and speed 
to the trusty servants of the throne both in Africa and Spain ; and 
the forms, if not the substance, of justice were superseded in this 
bloody execution. In the mosch or palace of Cordova, Abdelaziz 
was slain by the swords of the conspirators ; they accused their 
governor of claiming the honours of royalty ; and his scandalous 
marriage with Egilona, the widow of Roderic, offended the pre- 
judices both of the (Christians and Moslems. By a refinement of 
cruelty, the head of the son was presented to the father, with an 
insulting question, whether he acknowledged the features of the 
rebel ? "I know his features," he exclaimed with indignation : " I 
" assert his innocence ; and I imprecate the same, a juster fate, 
" against the authors of his death." The age and despair of Musa 
raised him above the power of kings; and he expired at Mecca of 
the anguish of a broken heart His rival was more favourably 
treated : his services were forgiven ; and Tank was permitted to 
mingle with the crowd of slaves.^ ^® I am ignorant whether Count 
Julian was rewarded with the death which he deserved indeed, 
though not from the hands of the Saracens ; but the tale of their 
ingratitude to the sons of Witiza is disproved by the most un- 
questionable evidence. The two royal youths were reinstated in the 
private patrimony of their father ; but on the decease of Eba, the 
elder, his daughter was unjustly despoiled of her portion by the 
violence of her uncle Sigebut. The Gothic maid pleaded her cause 
before the caliph Ilashem, and obtained the restitution of her 
inheritance ; but she was given in marriage to a noble Arabian, and 
their two sons, Isaac and Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the 
consideration that was due to their origin and riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious state by the introduction 
Prosperity ^^ straugcrs and the imitative spirit of the natives ; and 
SndCT*the Spain, which had been successively tinctured with Punic, 
Arabs. and Romau, and Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few genera- 
tions, the name and manners of the Arabs. The first conquerors, 

'* I much regret our loss, or my ignorance, of two Arabic works of the viiith 
century, a Life of Musa, and a Poem on the exploits of Tarik. Of these authentic 
pieces, the former was composed by a grandson of Musa, who had escaped from the 
massacre of his kindred ; the latter by the Vizir of the first Abdalrahman, caUph of 
Spain, who might have conversed with some of the veterans of the conqueror (Biblioth. 
Arabico-Hispana, torn. ii. p. 36, 139). 
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and the twenty successive lieutenants of the caliphs, were attended 
by a numerous train of civil and military followers, who preferred a 
distant fortune to a narrow home : the private and public interest 
was promoted by the establishment of faithful colonies; and the 
cities of Spain were proud to commemorate the tribe or country of 
their Eastern progenitors. The victorious though motley bands of 
Tarik and Musa asserted, by the name of Spaniards^ their original 
claim of conquest ; yet they allowed their brethren of Egypt to share 
their establishments of Murcia and Lisbon. The royal legion of 
Damascus was planted at Cordova ; that of Emesa at Seville ; that 
of Kinnisrin or Chalcis at Jaen ; that of Palestine at Algezire and 
Medina Sidonia. The natives of Yemen and Persia were scattered 
round Toledo and the inland country, and the fertile seats of Granada 
were bestowed on ten thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, the 
children of the purest and most noble of the Arabian tribes. ^*^ A 
spirit of emulation, sometimes beneficial, more frequently dangerous, 
was nourished by these hereditary factions. Ten years after the 
conquest, a map of the province was presented to the caliph : the 
seas, the rivers, and the harbours, the inhabitants and cities, the 
climate, the soil, and the mineral productions of the earth. ^'^ In the 
space of two centuries the gifts of nature were improved by the 
agriculture,^'* the manufactures, and the commerce of an industrious 
people ; and the effects of their diligence have been magnified by 
the idleness of their fancy. The first of the Ommiades who reigned 
in Spain solicited the support of the Christians ; and in his edict of 
peace and protection, he contents himself with a modest imposition of 
ten thousand ounces of gold, ten thousand pounds of silver, ten 
thousand horses, as many mules, one thousand cuirasses, with an 
equal number of helmets and lances.^*' The most powerful of his 

'^ Biblioth. Arab.-Hispana, torn. ii. p. 32, 252. The former of these quotations is 
taken from a Biograplwi Hispanica, by an Arabian of Valentia (see the copious Extracts 
of Casiri, torn. ii. p. 30-121); and the latter from a general Chronology of the Caliphs, 
and of the African and Spanish Dynasties, with a particular History of the kingdom 
of Granada, of which Casiri has given almost an entire version (Biblioth. Arabico- 
Hispana, tom. ii. p. 177-319). The author, Ebn Khateb, a native of Qranada, and a 
contemporary of Novairi and Abulfeda (bom a.d. 1313, died a.d. 1374), was an 
historian, geographer, physician, poet, &c. (tom. ii. p. 71, 72). 

'*' Cardonne, Hist, de I'Afrique et de I'Espague, torn. i. p. IIG, 117. 

*•• A copious treatise of husbandly, by an Arabian of Seville, in the xiith century, 
is in the Escurial library, and Casiri had some thoughts of translating it. He gives a 
list of the authors quoted, Arabs as well as Oreeks, Latins, &c.; but it is much if the 
Andalusian saw these strangers through the medium of his coimtryman Columella 
(Casiri, Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 323-338). 

•*» Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 104. Casiri translates the original testi- 
mony of the historian Basis, as it is alleged in the Arabic Biographia Hispanica, pars ix. 
But 1 am most exceedingly siurprised at the address, Prinoipibus cseteiisque Christianis 
Hispanis suis Castelttr, The name of Castells was unknown in the viiith century; the 
kingdom was not erected till the year 1022, an hundred years after the time of Basis 
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successors derived from the same kingdom the annual tribute of 
twelve millions and forty-five thousand dinars or pieces of gold, 
about six millions of sterling money ; ^^* a sum which, in the tenth 
century, most probably surpassed the united revenues of the Chrisdan 
monarchs. His royal seat of Cordova contadned six hundred moschs, 
nine hundred baths, and two hundred thousand houses ; he gave laws 
to eighty cities of the first, to three hundred of the second and third 
order ; and the fertile banks of the Guadalquivir were adorned with 
twelve thousand villages and hamlets. The Arabs might exaggerate 
the truth, but they created, and they describe, the most prosperous 
«ra of the riches, the cultivation, and the populousness of Spsdn.^** 
The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by the prophet; but 
Kcugtoofl among the various precepts and examples of his life, the 
toleration, ^aliphs sclcctcd the lessons of toleration that might tend to 
disarm the resistance of the unbelievers. Arabia was the temple and 
patrimony of the God of Mahomet ; but he beheld with less jealousy 
and aflection the nations of the earth. The polytheists and idolaters, 
who were ignorant of his name, might be lawfully extirpated by his 
votaries; ^^^ but a wise policy supplied the obligation of justice ; and 
after some acts of intolerant zeal, the Mahometan conquerors of 
Ilindostan have spared the pagods of that devout and populous 
country. The disciples of Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus were 
solemnly invited to accept the more perfect revelation of Mahomet ; 
but if they preferred the payment of a moderate tribute, they 
were entitled to the freedom of conscience and religious 
of Mahomet- worship.^^' In a field of battle, the forfeit lives of the 
prisoners were redeemed by the profession of Islam ; the 

(Biblioth. torn. ii. p. 330), and the appellation was always expressive, not of a tributary 
province, but of a line of castles independent of the Moorish yoke (D'Anville, Etats de 
I'Europe, p. 166-170). Had Casiri been a critic, he would have cleared a difficulty, 
perhaps of his own making. 

»•* Cardonne, torn. i. p. 337, 338. He computes the revenue at 130,000,000 of 
French livres. The entire picture of peace and prosperity relieves the bloody 
uniformity of the Moorish annals. 

'^ I am happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting work, which has only 
been distributed in presents by the court of Madrid: Bibliotheca Arabico-ffisptina 
Escuriiilensis, opera et studio Michielis Caairi, Si/ro MitronitiT. Matriti, in folio, totMa 
prior, 1760; tomm posterior, 1770. The execution of this work does honour to the 
Spanish press ; the MSS. to the number of mdcccli, are judiciously classed by the 
editor, and his copious extracts throw sonic light on the Mahometan literature and 
history of Spain. These relics are now secure, but the task has been supinely delayed, 
till, in the year 1671, a fire consumed the greatest pai-t of the Escurial library, rich 
in the spoils of Qrauoda and Morocco. 

^^ The Ilarbii, as they are styled, qui tolerari nequeuut, ai*e, 1. Those who, besides 
God, worship the sun, moon, or idols. 2. Atheists. Utrique, quamdiu princeps aliquis 
inter Mohammedanos superest, ox)pugnari debont donee rcligionem am])lectantur, nee 
re<|uies iis concedenda est, nee pretium acceptaudum pro obtinend& conacientis 
libertate (Heland, Dissertat. x. de Jure Militari Mohammedan, torn. iii. p. 14): a 
rigid theory ! 

'^ The distinction between a proscribed and a tolerated sect, between the ffarbiitaid 
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females were bound to embrace the religion of their masters, and a 
race of sincere proselytes was gradually multiplied by the education 
of the infant captives. But the millions of African and Asiatic 
converts, who swelled the native band of the faithful Arabs, must 
have been allured, rather than constrained, to declare their belief in 
one God and the apostle of God. By the repetition of a sentence 
and the loss of a foreskin, the subject or the slave, the captive or the 
criminal, arose m a moment the free and equal companion of the 
victorious Moslems. Every sin was expiated, every engagement was 
dissolved : the vow of celibacy was superseded by the indulgence of 
nature ; the active spirits who slept in the cloister were awakened by 
the trumpet of the Saracens ; and in the convulsion of the world, 
every member of a new society ascended to the natural level of his 
capacity and courage. The minds of the multitude were tempted by 
the invisible as well as temporal blessings of the Arabian prophet ; 
and charity will hope that many of his proselytes entertained a 
serious conviction of the truth and sanctity of his revelation. In the 
eyes of an inquisitive polytheist, it must appear worthy of the human 
and the divine nature. More pure than the system of Zoroaster, 
more liberal than the law of Moses, the religion of Mahomet might 
seem less inconsistent with reason than the creed of mystery and 
superstition which, in the seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of 
the Gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Persia and Africa, the national 
religion has been eradicated by the Mahometan faith. The „ . -^ 
ambiguous theology of the Magi stood alone among the Magiaiui 
sects of the East : but the profane writings of Zoroaster ^'^ 
might, under the reverend name of Abraham, be dexterously con- 
nected with the chain of divine revelation. Their evil principle, 
the daemon Ahriman, might be represented as the rival, or as the 

the people of the Book, the believers in some divine revelation, is correctly defined in 
the conversation of the caliph Al Mamun with the idolaters or Sabseans of Charrs. 
Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 107, 108. 

iM The Zend or Pazena, the Bible of the Ghebers, is reckoned by themselves, or at 
least by the Mahometans, among the ten books which Abraham received from heaven ; 
and their religion is honourably styled the religion of Abraham (D'Hcrbelot, Biblioth. 
Orient, p. 701 ; Hyde, de Keligione veterum Persarum, c. iii. p. 27, 28, &c.). I mac^ 
fear that we do not possess any pure and free description of the system of Zoroaster.* 
Dr. Prideaux (Connection, vol. i. p. 300, octavo) adopts the opinion that he had been 
the slave and scholar of some Jewish prophet in the captivity of Babylon. Perhaps 
the Persians, who have been the masters of the Jews, would assert the honour — a 
poor honour— of being iheir masters. 



• Whatever the real age of the Zenda- dered, I conceive, both a " pure and a 

vesta, published by Anquetil du Perron, free," Uiough imperfect, description of 

whether of the time of Ardeschir Ba- Zoroastriauism; particularly with the il- 

beghan, according to Mr. Erskine, or of lustrations of the original translator, and 

much higher antiquity, it may be oonsi- of ^e German ELleuker. — M. 
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creature, of the God of light The temples of Persia were devoid of 
images ; but the worship of the sun and of fire might be 8tigmati;sed 
as a gross and criminal idolatry^'' The milder sentiment was con- 
secrated by the practice of Mahomet ***° and the prudence of the 
caliphs : the Magians or Ghebers were ranked with the Jews and 
Christians among the people of the written law ; ^^ and as late as the 
third century of the Ilegira, the city of Herat will afford a lively 
contrast of private zeal and public toleration.*®* Under the payment 
of an annual tribute, the Mahometan law secured to the Ghebers of 
Herat their civil and religious liberties : but the recent and humble 
mosch was overshadowed by the antique splendour of the adjoining 
temple of fire. A fanatic Imam deplored, in his sermons, the scan- 
dalous neighbourhood, and accused the weakness or indifference of 
the faithful. Excited by his voice, the people assembled in tumult ; 
the two houses of prayer were consumed by the flames, but the vacant 
ground was immediately occupied by the foundations of a new mosch. 
The injiux;d Magi appealed to the sovereign of (.'horasan ; he promised 
justice and relief ; when, behold ! four thousand citizens of Herat, of 
a grave character and mature age, unanimously swore that the idola- 
trous fane had never existed ; the inquisition was silenced, and their 
conscience was satisfied (says the historian Mirchond ***') with this 
holy and meritorious perjury.^®^ But the greatest part of the temples 

'* The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amusing picture of the Oriental world, repre- 
sent in the most odious colours the Magians, or worshippers of fire, to whom tney 
attribute the annual sacrifice of a Musulman. The religion of Zoroaster has not the 
least affinity with that of the Hindoos, yet they are often confounded by the Maho- 
metans ; and the sword of Timour was sharpened by this mistake (Hist, de Timour 
Bee. par Cherefeddin Ali Yezdi, 1. \^. 

** Vie de Mahomet, par Gagnier, torn. iii. p. 114, 115. 

*• Hse tres sectffi, Judffii, Christiani, et qui inter Persas Magorum institutis addicti 
sunt zmr i^«;^ii». ;x»/)»//i lihri dicuntur (Keland, HHssertat. tom. iii. p. 15). The caliph 
Al Mamun confirms this honourable distinction in favour of the three sects, with the 
vague and equivocal religion of the Sabajans, under which the ancient polytheists of 
Charree were allowed to shelter their idolatrous worship (Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 
167, 168). 

*** This singular story is related by D'Herbelot (Hiblioth. Orient, p. 448, 449) on 
the faith of Khondomir, and by Mirchond himself (Hist, priorum Regum Persarum 
Ac, p. 9, 10, not. p. 88, 89). o , 

*** Mirchond (Mohammed Emir Khoondah Shah), a native of Herat, composed in 
the Persian language a general history of the East, from the creation to the year of 
the Hegh^ 875 (a.d. 1471). In the year 904 (a.d. 1498) the historian obtained the 
command of a princely library, and his applauded work, in seven or twelve parts, was 
abbreviated in three volumes by his son Khondemir, a.h. 927 (a.d. 1520). The' two 
writers, most accurately distinguished by Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Genghizcan, p. 
5:i7, 538, 544, 545), ai'e loosely confounded by D'Herbelot (p. 358. 410, 994, 995); but 
his numerous extracts, under the improper name of Kht.ndemir, belong to the father 
rather than the son. The historian of Genghizcan refers to a MS. of Mirchond, which 
he received from the hands of his friend D'Herbelot himself. A curious fragment 
(the Taherian and Soffarian Dynasties) has been lately published in Persic and Latin 
(Viennae, 1782, in 4to. cum notis Bernard de Jenisch); and the etlitor allows us to 
hope for a continuation of Mirchond. 

•®* Quo testimonio boni se quidpiam praestitisse opinabantur. Yet Mirchond must 
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of Persia were ruined by the iDsensible and general desertion of their 
votaries. It was insensibUy since it is not accompanied with any 
memorial of time or place, of persecution or resistance. It was 
general^ since the whole realm, from Shiraz to Samarcaiid, imbibed 
the faith of the Koran ; and the preservation of the native tongue 
reveals the descent of the Mahometans of Persia. ^^* In the moun- 
tains and deserts an obstinate race of unbelievers adhered to the 
superstition of their fathers ; and a faint tradition of the Magian 
theology is kept alive in the province of Kirman, along the banks of 
the Indus, among the exiles of Surat, and hi the colony which, in the 
last century, was planted by Shaw Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. 
The chief pontifiF has retired to Mount Elbourz, eighteen leagues from 
the city of Yezd : the perpetual fire (if it continue to burn) is inac- 
cessible to the profane : but his residence is the school, the oracle, 
and the pilgrimage of the Ghebers, whose hard and uniform features 
attest the unmingled purity of their blood. Under the jurisdiction of 
their elders, eighty thousand families maintain an innocent and 
industrious life ; their subsistence is derived from some curious manu- 
factures and mechanic trades ; and they cultivate the earth with the 
fervour of a rehgious duty. Their ignorance withstood the despotism 
of Shaw Abbas, who demanded with threats and tortures the prophetic 
books of Zoroaster ; and this obscure remnant of the Magians is spared 
by the moderation or contempt of their present sovereigns.*^*^ 

The Northern coast of Africa is the only land in which the light of 
the Gospel, after a long and perfect establishment, has been decline 
totally extinguished. The arts, which had been taught by SriSLty 
Carthage and Rome, were involved in a cloud of ignorance ; ^n-^'^ca; 
the doctrine of Cyprian and Augustin was no longer studied. Five 
hundred episcopal churches were overturned by the hostile fury of the 
Donatists, the Vandals, and the Moors. The zeal and numbers of 
the clergy declined ; and the people, without discipline, or knowledge, 
or hope, submissively sunk under the yoke of the Arabian 
prophet. Within fifty years after the expulsion of the Greeks, 

have condemned their zeal, since he approved the legal ti)leration of the Magi, cui (the 
fire temple) peracto Hiugulis annis cenB(i, uti sacra Mohammedia lege cautum, ab om- 
nibuB molestiis ac oneribus libero esse licuit. 

*" The last Magian of n:ime and power appears to be Mardavige the Dilemite, who, 
in the beginning of the 10th century, reigned in the northern provinces of Persia, 
near the Caspian sea (D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 355). But his soldiers and 
successors, the Ihwules, either professed or embraced the Mahometan faith; and under 
their dynasty (a.d. 933-1U20) I should place the fall of the religion of Zoroaster. 

"• The present state of the Qhebers in Persia is taken from Sir John Chardin, not 
indeed the most learned, but the most judicious and inquisitive, of our modem tra- 
vellers (Voyages en Perse, tom. ii. p. 109, 179-187, in 4to.). His brethren, Pietro 
della Vallc, Olearius, Thevenot, Tavemier, &c., whom I have fruitlessly searched, had 
neither eyes nor attention for this interesting people. 

VOL. VI. 2 B 
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a lieutenant of Africa informed the caliph that the tribute of the 
infidels was abolished by their conversion ; •^'' and/though he sought 
to disguise his fraud and rebellion, his specious pretence was drawn 
from the rapid and extensive progress of the Mahometan faith. In 
the next age an extraordinary mission of five bishops was 
detached firom Alexandria to Cairoan. They were ordained 
by the Jacobite patriarch to cherish and revive the dying embers of 
Christianity : ^^ but the interposition of a foreign prelate, a stranger 
to the Latins, an enemy to the Catholics, supposes the decay and 
dissolution of the African hierarchy. It was no longer the time when 
the successor of St Cyprian, at the head of a numerous synod, could 
maintain an equal contest with the ambition of the Roman pontiff. 
j^j^ In the eleventh century the unfortunate priest who was 
1063-1076. seated on the ruins of Carthage implored the arms and the 
protection of the Vatican ; and he bitterly complains that his naked 
body had been scourged by the Saracens, and that his authority was 
disputed by the four suffragans, the tottering pillars of his throne. 
Two epistles of Gregory the Seventh *°® are destined to soothe the 
distress of the Catholics and the pride of a Moorish prince. The 
pope assures the sultan that they both worship the same God, and 
may hope to meet in the bosom of Abraham ; but the complaint that 
three bishops could no longer be found to consecrate a brother, 
announces the speedy and inevitable ruin of the episcopal order. The 
and spdn. Christians of Africa and Spain had long since submitted to 
A.D. ii49,&c. ^^Q practice of circumcision and the legal abstinence from 
wine and pork ; and the name of Mozarabes *^° (adoptive Arabs) was 
applied to their civil or religious conformity.*^* About the middle of 
the twelfth century the worship of Christ and the succession of pastors 
were abolished along the coast of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of 

*'' The letter of AbdoulraHman, governor or tyrant of Africa, to the caliph Aboul 
Abbaa, the first of the Abbaasides, is dated a.h. 132 (Cardonne, Hist, de TAiHqae et 
de I'Elspagne, torn. i. p. 1G8). 

** Bibliotheque Orientale, p. Q()\ Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 287, 288. 

^^ Among the Epistles of the Popes, see Leo IX. Epist. 3; Oregor. VII. 1. i. E^ist. 
22, 23, 1. iii^ Epist. 19, 20, 21; and the criticisms of Pagi (tom. iv. a.d. 10.53, No. U, 
A.D. 1073, No. 13), who investigates the name and family of the Moorish prince with 
whom the proudest of the Roman pontiffs so politely corresponds. 

*'^ Mozarabes, or Mostarabes, odscititii, as it is interpreted in Latin (Pocock, Speci- 
men Hist. Arabum, p. 39, 4(>; Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 18). The Moi- 
arabic liturgy, the ancient ritual of the church of Toledo, has been attacked by the 
popes, and exposed to the doubtful trials of the sword and of fire (Marian. Hist. His- 
pan. tom. i. 1. ix. c. 18, p. 378). It was, or rather it is, in the Latin tongue; yet in 
the xith century it was found necessary (a.^e.c. 1087 — a.d. 1039) to transcribe an 
Arabic version of the canons of the councils of Spain (Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. tom. i. p. 
547), for the use of the bishops and clergy in the Moorish kingdoms. 

•*' About the middle of the xth century the clergy of Cordova was reproached 
with this criminal compliance by the intrepid envoy of the emperor Otho I. (Vit. 
Johan. Gorz, in Secul. Benedict. V. No. 115, apud Fleury, Hist. Ecclto. tom. xii. 
p. 91). 
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Cordova and Seville, of Valencia and Granada.^^^ The throne of the 
Almohades, or Uftitarians, was founded on the blindest fanaticism, 
and their extraordinary rigour might be provoked or justified by the 
recent victories and intolerant zeal of the princes of Sicily and Castille, 
of Arragon and Portugal. The faith of the Mozarabes was occa- 
sionally revived by the papal missionaries ; and, on the land- 
ing of Charles the Fifth, some families of Latin Christians ^^' 
were encouraged to rear their heads at Tunis and Algiera But the 
seed of the Gospel was quickly eradicated, and the long province from 
Tripoli to the Atlantic has lost all memory of the language and 
religion of Rome.^^^ 

After the revolution of eleven centuries the Jews and Christians of 
the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of conscience which was ^ , . 

jiiAi'Ti T-T- y n f y Toleration 

ffranted by the Arabian cauphs. Dunne: the first aee of the of the 

. :i 111, /. 1 ^ 1 , . , Chrialians. 

conquest they suspected the loyalty of the Catholics, whose 
name of Melchites betrayed their secret attachment to the Greek 
emperor, while the Nestorians and Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, 
approved themselves the sincere and voluntary friends of the Ma- 
hometan government."^* Yet this partial jealousy was healed by time 
and submission ; the churches of Egypt were shared with the Ca- 
tholics ; *^* and all the Oriental sects were included in the common 
benefits of toleration. The rank, the immunities, the domestic juris- 
diction of the patriarchs, the bishops, and the clergy, were protected 
by the civil magistrate : the learning of individuals recommended 
them to the employments of secretaries and physicians : they were 
enriched by the lucrative collection of the revenue ; and their merit 
was sometimes raised to the command of cities and provinces. A 
caliph of the house of Abbas was heard to declare that the Chris- 

"^ Pagi, Critica, torn, iv, a.d. 1149, No. 8, 9. He justly observes that, when Se- 
ville, &c., were retaken by Ferdinand of Castille, no CbristianB, except captives, were 
found in the place; and that the Mozarabic churches of Africa and Spain, described 
by Janies & Vitriaco, a.d. 1218 (Hist. Hierosol. c. 80, p. 1095, in Gest. Dei per Francos), 
are copied from some older book. I shall add that the date of the Hegira 677 (a.d. 
1278) must apply to the copy, not the composition, of a treatise of jurisprudence, 
which states the civil rights of the Christians of Cordova (Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. torn, 
i. p. 471), and that the Jews were the only dissenters whom Abul Waled, king of 
Granada (A.D. 131li), could either discountenance or tolerate (torn. ii. p. 288). 

*** Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. Leo Africanus would have flattered 
his Roman masters, could he have discovered any latent relics of the Christianity of 
Africa. 

'" Absit (said the Catholic to the Vizir of Bagdad) ut pari loco habeas Nestorianoa, 
quorum prster Arabas nuUus aliuB rex est, et Grsecos quorum reges amovendo Ara- 
bibus bello non desistimt, &c. See in the Collections of Assemannus (Biblioth. 
Orient, torn. iv. p. 94-101) the state of the Nestorians under the caliphs. That of the 
Jacobites is more concisely exposed in the Preliminary Dissertation of the second 
volume of Assemannus. 

'»* Eutych. Anna], torn. ii. p. 384, 387, 388. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 
205, 2u6, 257, 332. A taint of the Monothelite heresy might render the first of these 
Greek patriarchs lees loyal to the emperors and less obnoxious to the Arabs. 

2 B 2 
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tians were most worthy of trust in the administration of Persia " The 
*' Moslems," said he, " will abuse their present fortune ; the Magians 
" regret their fallen greatness ; and the Jews are impatient for their 
"approaching deliverance."^*® But the slaves of despotism are 
xh<jr exposed to the alternatives of favour and disgrace. The 
h*rd«hip«. captive churches of the East have been afflicted in every 
age by the avarice or bigotry of their rulers ; and the ordinary and 
legal restraints must be ofiFensive to the pride, or the zeal, of the 
Christians.*'^*'' About two hundred years after Mahomet, they were 
separated from their fellow-subjects by a turban or girdle of a \es& 
honourable colour ; instead of horses or mules, they were condemned 
to ride on asses, in the attitude of women. Their public and private 
buildings were measured by a diminutive standard ; in the streets or 
the baths it is their duty to give way or bow down before the meanest 
of the people ; and their testimony is rejected if it may tend to the 
prejudice of a true believer. The pomp of processions, the sound of 
bells or of psalmody, is interdicted in their worship ; a decent reve- 
rence for the national faith is imposed on their sermons and conver- 
sations ; and the sacrilegious attempt to enter a mosch, or to seduce 
a Musulman, will not be suffered to escape with impunity. In a time, 
however, of tranquillity and justice the Christians have never been 
compelled to renounce the Gospel, or to embrace the Koran ; but the 
punishment of death is inflicted for the apostates who have pro- 
fessed and deserted the law of Mahomet. The martyrs of Cordova 
provoked the sentence of the cadhi by the public confession of their 
inconstancy, or their passionate invectives against the person and reli- 
gion of the prophet.^ *^ 

At the end of the first century of the Hegira the caliphs were the 
The empire i^^ost potcut and absolutc uiouarchs of the globe. Their 
raiijha, prerogative was not circumscribed, either in right or in 
A.D. 718. fact^ by the power of the nobles, the freedom of the com- 
mons, the privileges of the church, the votes of a senate, or the 

"« Motadhed, who reigned from a.d. 802 to 902. The Magians still held their 
name and rank among the religious of the empire (Assemanni, Biblioth. Orient, torn, 
iv. p. 97). 

'" Reland explains the general restraints of the Mahometan policy and jurisprudence 
TDissertat. tom. iii. p. 16-2u). The oppressive eilicts of the caliph Motawakkel 
(a.d. 847-861 ), which are still in force, are noticed by Evitychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 
448) and D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 640). A pei-secution of the caliph Omar II. 
is related, and most probably magnified, by the Greek Theophanes (Chron. p. 334 
[vol. i. p. 614, ed. Bonn]). 

^'* The martyrs of Cordova (a.d. 85o, &c.) are commemorated and justified by St. 
Eulogius, who at length fell a victim himself. A synod, convened by the caliph, 
ambiguously censured their rashness. The modei'ate Fleury cannot reconcile their 
conduct with the discipline of antiquity, toutefois Tautoritd de r6gli8e, &c. (Fleury, 
Hist. Eccl^s. tom. x. p. 415-522, particularly p. 451, 5o8, 509). Their authentic acts 
throw a strong, though transient, light on the Spanish church in the ixth century. 
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memory of a free constitution. The authority of the companions of 
Mahomet expired with their lives ; and the chiefs or emirs of the 
Arabian tribes left behind in the desert the spirit of equality and 
independence. The regal and sacerdotal characters were united in 
the successors of Mahomet ; and if the Koran was the rule of their 
actions, they were the supreme judges and interpreters of that divine 
book. They reigned by the right of conquest over the nations of the 
East, to whom the name of liberty was unknown, and who were accus- 
tomed to applaud in their tyrants the acts of violence and severity 
that were exercised at their own expense. Under the last of the 
Ommiades the Arabian empire extended two hundred days' journey 
from east to west, from the confines of Tartary and India to the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean. And if we retrench the sleeve of the 
robe, as it is styled by their writers, the long and narrow province of 
Africa, the solid and compact dominion from Fargana to Aden, from 
Tarsus to Surat, will spread on every side to the measure of four or 
five months of the march of a caravan.^^* We should vainly seek 
the indissoluble union and easy obedience that pervaded the govern- 
ment of Augustus and the Antonines ; but the progress of the Ma- 
hometan religion diffused over this ample space a general resemblance 
of manners and opinions. The language and laws of the Koran were 
studied with equal devotion at Samarcand and Seville : the Moor and 
the Indian embraced as countrymen and brothers in the pilgrimage 
of Mecca ; and the Arabian language was adopted as the popular 
idiom in all the provinces to the westward of the Tigris.^^ 

**• See the article Eslamiah (as we say Christendom), in the Bibliothftque Orientale 
(p. :i25). Thi« chart of the Mahometan world is suited by the author, Ebn Alwardi, 
to the year of the Hegira 385 (a.d. 995). Since that time the losses in Spain have 
been overbalanced by the conquests in India, Tartary, and the European Turkey. 

aao rpjjg Arabic of the Koran is taught as a dead language in the college of Mecca. 
By the Danish tmveller this ancient idiom is compared to the Latin; the vulgar 
tongue of Hejaz and Yemen to the Italian; and the Arabian dialects of Syria, Egypt, 
Africa, &c., to the Provencal, Spanish, and Portuguefie (Niebuhr, Description de 
I'Arabie, p. 74, &c.). 
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CHAPTER LIL 

The Two Sieges of Constantinople by the Arabs. — Their Invasion op 
France, and Defeat by Charles Martel. — Civil War •of the 
OmmUiDES and Abbassipes. — Learning of the Arabs. — Luxury of 
the Caliphs. — Naval Enterprises on Crete, Sicily, and Bome. — 
Decay and Division of the Empire of the Caliphs. — Defbats and 
Victories of the Greek Emperors. 

WiiEX the Arabs first issued from the desert they must have beeu 
surprised at the ease and rapidity of their own success. But 
uic Arabian whcH they advauccd in the career of victory to the banks of 
conques ^^^ Indus and the summit of the Pyrenees, when they had 
repeatedly tried the edge of their scimitars and the energy of their 
faith, they might be equally astonished that any nation could resist 
their invincible arms, that any boundary should confine the dominion 
of the successor of the prophet. The confidence of soldiers and 
fanatics may indeed be excused, since the calm historian of the pre- 
sent hour, who strives to follow the rapid course of the Saracens, 
must study to explain by what means the church and state were 
saved from this impending, and, as it should seem, from this inevitable 
danger. The deserts of Scythia and Sarmatia might be guarded by 
their extent, their climate, their poverty, and the courage of the 
northern shepherds ; China was remote and inaccessible ; but the 
greatest part of the temperate zone was subject to the Mahometan 
conquerors, the Greeks were exhausted by the calamities of war and 
the loss of their fairest provinces, and the barbarians of Europe might 
justly tremble at the precipitate fall of the Gothic monarchy. In 
this inquiry I shall unfold the events that rescued our ancestors of 
Britain, and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil and religious 
yoke of the Koran ; that protected the majesty of Rome, and delayed 
the servitude of Constantinople ; that invigorated the defence of the 
Christians, and scattered among their enemies the seeds of division 
and decay. 

Forty-six years after the flight of Mahomet from Mecca his 
First de f d^s^^pl^s appeared in arms under the walls of Constanti- 
constanu- uoplc.^ They were animated by a genuine or fictitious 

nople by the *^, ^ i i ^ i r» i • i i . 

Araba, sayiug 01 the prophet, that, to the first army which besieged 

the city of the Caesars, their sins were forgiven : the long 

' Theophanes places the seven years of the siege of Constantinople in the year of our 
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series of Roman triumphs would be meritoriously transferred to the 
conquerors of New Rome ; and the wealth of nations was deposited in 
this well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce. No sooner had the 
caliph Moawiyah suppressed his rivals and established his throne, 
than he aspired to expiate the guilt of civil blood by the success and 
glory of this holy expedition f his preparations by sea and land were 
adequate to the importance of the object ; his standard was intrusted 
to Sophian,* a veteran warrior, but the troops were encouraged by 
the example and presence of Yezid, the son and presumptive heir of 
the commander of the faithful. The Greeks had little to hope, nor 
had their enemies any reasons of fear, from the courage and vigilance 
of the reigning emperor, who disgraced the name of Constantine, and 
imitated only the inglorious years of his grandfather Heraclius. 
Without delay or opposition, the naval forces of the Saracens passed 
through the unguarded channel of the Hellespont, which even now, 
under the feeble and disorderly government of the Turks, is maio> 
tained as the natural bulwark of the capital.' The Arabian fleet cast 
anchor, and the troops were disembarked near the palace of Hebdo- 
mon, seven miles from the city. During many days, from the dawn 
of light to the evening, the line of assault was extended from the 
golden gate to the eastern promontory, and the foremost warriors 
were impelled by the weight and efibrt of the succeeding columns. 
But the besiegers had formed an insufficient estimate of the strength 
and resources of Constantinople. The solid and lofty walls were 
guarded by numbers and discipline : the spirit of the Romans was 
rekindled by the last danger of their religion and empire : the fugi- 
tives from the conquered provinces more successfully renewed the 
defence of Damascus and Alexandria; and the Saracens were 

Christian sra G73 (of the Alexandrian G65, Sept. 1), and the peace of the Saracens 
four years after\%-ardfl ; a glaiing inconsistency! which Petavius, Ooar, and Pagi 
(Critica, torn. iv. p. 6"^, 64) have struggled to remove. Of the Arabians, the Hegira 
52 (a.d. GT'i, January 8) is assigned by Elmacin [p. 56], the year 48 (a.d. G68, Feb. 
20) by Abiilfeda, whose testimony I esteem the most convenient and creditable. 

' For this first siege of Constantinople see Nicephorus (Breviar. p. 21, 22 [ed. 
Par.]); Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 294 [t. i. p. 541, ed. Bonn]); Cedrenus 
(Compend. p. 437 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 764, ed. Bonn]); Zonaras (Hist. tom. ii. 1. xiv. 
[c. 20J p. 89); Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 5G, 57); Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 107, 
1(>8, vers. Roiske); D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient. Constantinali) ; Ockley*s History of 
the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 127, 128. 

* The state and defence of the Dardanelles is exposed in the Memoirs of the Baron 
de Tott (tom. iii. p. 39-97), who was sent to fortify them against the Russians. From 
a principal actor I should have expected more accurate details; but he seems to write 
for the amusement, rather than the instruction, of his reader. Perhaps, on the 
approach of the enemy, the minister of Constantine was occupied, like that of Mus- 
tapha, in finding two Canary-birds who should sing precisely tne same note.* 



• The first leader of the Saracens in —which has been attributed to the envy 
this expedition was Abd Errahman, son of Moawiyah— Sophian. Weil, vol. L p. 
of the famous Chaled, and after hia death 293.— S. 
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dismayed by the strange and prodigious effects of artificial fire. This 
firm and effectual resistance diverted their arms to the more easy 
attempts of plundering the European and Asiatic coasts of the 
Propontis ; and, after keepmg the sea from the month of April to 
that of September, on the approach of winter they retreated four- 
score miles from the capital, to the isle of Cyzicus, in which they had 
established their magazine of spoil and provisions. So patient was 
their perseverance, or so languid were their operations, that they 
repeated in the six following summers the same attack and retreat, 
with a gradual abatement of hope and vigour, till the mischances of 
shipwreck and disease, of the sword and of fire, compelled them to 
relinquish the fruitless enterprise. They might bewail the loss, or 
commemorate the martyrdom, of thirty thousand Moslems who fell in 
the siege of Constantinople ; and the solemn funeral of Abu Ayub, 
or Job, excited the curiosity of the Christians themselves. That 
venerable Arab, one of the last of the companions of Mahomet, was 
numbered among the atisars, or auxiliaries, of Medina, who sheltered 
the head of the flying prophet. In his youth he fought, at Beder 
and Ohud, under the holy standard : in his mature age he was the 
friend and follower of Ali ; and the last remnant of his strength 
and life was consumed in a distant and dangerous war against the 
enemies of the Koran. His memory was revered ; but the place of 
his burial was neglected and unknown, during a period of seven 
hundred and eighty years, till the conquest of Constantinople by 
Mahomet the Second. A seasonable vision (for such are the manu- 
facture of every religion) revealed the holy spot at the foot of the 
walls and the bottom of the harbour ; and the mosch of Ayub has 
been deservedly chosen for the simple and martial inauguration of 
the Turkish sultans.* 

The event of the siege revived, both in the East and West, the 

reputation of the Roman arms, and cast a momentary shade 
tribute. over the glories of the Saracens. The Greek ambassador 

was favourably received at Damascus, in a general council 
of the emirs or Koreish : a peace, or truce, of thirty years was 
ratified between the two empires ; and the stipulation of an annual 
tribute, fifty horses of a noble breed, fifty slaves, and three thousand 
pieces of gold, degraded the majesty of the commander of the 
faithful.* The aged caliph was desirous of possessing his dominions, 

* Demotriug Cantemir's Hist, of the Othman Empire, p. 105, 106; Rycaut's State 
of the Ottoman Empire, p. lu, 11; Voyages de Thevenot, part i. p. 189. The 
Christians, who suppose that the martyr Abu Ayub is vulgarly confounded with the 
patriarch Job, beti-ay their own ignorance rather than that of the Turks. 

* Theophanes, though a Greek, deserves credit for these tributes (Chronograph, 
p. 295, 296, 3U0, aol [vol. i. p. 5l;i, 552, ed. Bonn]), which are confirmed, with 
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and ending his days, in tranquillity and repose : while the Moors and 
Indians trembled at his name, his palace and city of Damascus was 
insulted by the Mardaites, or Maronites, of Mount Libanus, the 
firmest barrier of the empire, till they were disarmed and trans- 
planted by the suspicious policy of the Greeks.® After the revolt of 
Arabia and Persia, the house of Ommiyah' was reduced to the 
kingdoms of Syria and Egypt : their distress and fear enforced their 
compliance with the pressing demands of the Christians; and the 
tribute was increased to a slave, a horse, and a thousand pieces of 
gold, for each of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the solar 
year. But as soon as the empire was again united by the arms and 
policy of Abdalmalek, he disclaimed a badge of servitude not less 
injurious to his conscience than to his pride ; he discontinued the 
payment of the tribute ; and the resentment of the Greeks was 
disabled from action by the mad tyranny of the second Justinian, 
the just rebellion of his subjects, and the frequent change of his 
antagonists and successors. Till the reign of Abdalmalek the 
Saracens had been content with the free possession of the Persian 
and Roman treasures in the coin of Chosroes and Caesar. By the 
command of that caliph a national mint was established, both for 
silver and gold, and the inscription of the Dinar, though it might be 
censured by some timorous casuists, proclaimed the unity of the God 
of Mahomet® Under the reign of the caliph Walid, the Greek 

some variation, by the Arabic History of Abiilpharagius (Dynast, p. 128, vers. 
Pocock). 

' The (insure of Theophaues is just and pointed, <r^» 'Pt^fiatMnv )inr«rri/«v as^iwrir- 
(ftatwms .... «'a»^i<tx xmiut vixwhv n 'PttuMfia v^o rin 'ApdCttt /^txv ''*'' **'* (Chrono- 
graph, p. 302, 3n.s [vol. i. p. 555, 55G, ed. Bonn]). The series of these events may 
be tnvced in the Annals of Theophanes, and in the Abridgment of the Patriai'ch 
Nicephorus, p. 22, 24. 

^ These domestic revolutions are related in a clear and natural style, in the second 
volume of Ockley's History of the Saracens, p. 253-370. Besides our printed authors, 
he draws his materials from the Arabic MSS. of Oxford, which he would have more 
deeply searched had he been confined to the Bodleian library instead of the city jail; 
a fate how unworthy of the man and of his country 1 

* Elinacin, who dates the first coinage a.h. 76, a.d. 695, five or six years later 
than the Greek historians, has compared the weight of the best or common gold dinar 
to the drachm or dirhem of Egypt Cp. 77), which may be equal to two jiennies (48 
gi'jiins) of our Troy weight (Hooper's Enquiry into Ancient Measures, p. 24-36), and 
e(iuivalent to eight shillings of our sterling money. From the same Elmacin and the 
Arabian physicians some dinars as high as two dirhems, as low as half a dirhem, may 
bo deduced. The piece of silver was the dirhem, both in value and weight : but an 
old, though fair coin, struck at Waset, A.n. 88, and presei'ved in the Bodleian libmry, 
wants four grains of the Cairo standard (see the Modern Universal History, tom. i. 
p. 548, of the French translation).* 



• Up to this time the Arabs had used had caused coin to be minted, on which, 

the Roman or the Pei-sian coins, or had preserving the Roman or the Persian dies, 

mmted others which resembled them, they added Arabian names or inscriptions. 

Nevertheless it has been admitted of Ute Some of these exist in different collections, 

years, that the Arabians, before this epoch, We learn from Makrizi, an Arabian author 
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hniTTSke^ sad maacxas vere nriiwiwl hum &e accounts of the 
pa:: ill! rrr^naaa.* If diis zbaj^ w^^ ftodjoedre of the ioTeDtion or 
timf^ar (Se :r our preseos mnuenk. the Anfaic or InduuD ciphers, 
!:» due; are ounnujiilT iCj>i«L a rcsvladoa of ofice has promoted the 
■bxc ngpcrans »ii:a»^eru9 d ailthftir , a%efan, and the mathe- 
inarft*al scfffcceg. ' 

Wcii^ tze «-alTrc WaZd sc udLe ca (be throne of Damasciw, while 
'^is Zi3ivrant> adijc^vd the cooqnefC af Transoxiana and 
SpoJu a Hihd ar&T of Saraccts omersfread the provinces of 
^ ''-•*^-*- Asia 3Iinor. and apfvoadied the bordeis ci the Byzantine 
capitaL Bo: the actenpt and dkgrace of the second siege was 
referred &r ii5s brocber S^limao, whose ambition a|qiears to have 
been qoiokened b; a more active and martial spirit. In the revolu- 
tii3cs of the Greek .empire, after ibe tyrant Justinian had been 
punished asri avecged, an hmnble secretarr, Anastasius or Artemius, 
was ppjobjced by chance or merit to the vacant par|de. He was 
alarmed by the sixmd of war; and his ambassador returned fix)m 
D^mascifis with the tremendous ne«^ that the Saracens were pre- 
paring an armament by sea and Iand« saeh as would transcend the 
experience of the past, or the belief of the present, age. The 
precautions of Anastasius were not unworthy of his station, or of the 
impending danger. He issued a peremptory mandate, that all persons 
who were not provided with the means of subsistence for a three 

SmIs. « r*««3«. V *»ri, im^n « tms y*^^%0imu Theoplun. ChroDogn^ph. p. 314 [t. i. 
p. bis. ed. Boxm\ This defect, if it mlly exisiedy miut hare stunulated the ingenuity 
of the AnlM ^> invent or borrow. 

** Accordin:^ to a new. though probable, notion, maintained by M. de TilloiBon 
(Anecdota Graeca. torn- ii. p. 152-157). our ciphers are not of Indian or Arabic 
invention. They werv used by the Greek and Latin arithmeticians long before the 
a:r-3 of Boethio;!. After the extinction of acience in the West, they were adopted by 
the Arabic veraions from the original MSS., and restored to the Latins about the xith 
century.* 

of great learning and judgment, that in length this interestingpoint of historic an- 
the year 18 of the Hegira, tmder the ca- tiquities. See also, in the Journal Asia- 
liphate of Omar, the Arabs had coined tique, torn. ii. p. 257, et seq., a paper of 
money of this description. The wune au- M. Silvestre de Sacy, entitled Des Mon- 
thor informs us that the caliph Abdalma- naies des KhaJifes avant TAn 75 de rH<5- 
lek caused coins to be struck representing gire. See also the translation of a German 
himself with a sword by his side. These paper on the Arabic medals of the Chos* 
types, so contrary to the notions of the roes by M. Fraehn, in the same Journal 
Arabs, were disapproved by the most Asia tique, tom. iv. p. 331 -347. St. Mar- 
influential persons of the time, and the tin, vol. xii. p. 19. — M. Compare Weil, 
caliph substituted for them, after the year vol. i. p. 470, sq. — S. 
76 of the Hegira, the Mahometan coins * Compare, on the introduction of the 
with which we are acquainted. Consult Arabic numerals, Hallam's Introdaction 
on the question of Arabic numismatics the to the Literatmre of Europe, p. 150, note, 
works of Adler, of Fraehn, of Castiglione, and the authors quoted therem. — Ii. 
and of Marsden, who have treated at 
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years' siege should evacuate the city: the public granaries and 
arsenals were abundantly replenished ; the walls were restored and 
strengthened ; and the engines for casting stones, or darts, or fire, 
were stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigantines of war, of 
which an additional number was hastily constructed. To prevent is 
safer, as well as more honourable, than to repel an attack ; and a de- 
sign was meditated, above the usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning 
the naval stores of the enemy, the cypress timber that had been hewn 
in Mount Libanus, and was piled along the sea-shore of Phoenicia, 
for the service of the Egyptian fleet. This generous enterprise was 
defeated by the cowardice or treachery of the troops, who, in the new 
language of the empire, were styled of the Obsequian Theme? ^ * ITiey 
murdered their chief, deserted tlieir standard in the isle of Rhodes, 
dispersed themselves over the adjacent continent, and deserved pardon 
or reward by investing with the purple a simple officer of the revenue. 
The name of Theodosius might recommend him to the senate and 
people ; but after some months he sunk into a cloister, and resigned, 
to the firmer hand of Leo the Isaurian, the urgent defence of the 
capital and empire. The most formidable of the Saracens, Moslemah 
the brother of the caliph, was advancing at the head of one hundred 
and twenty thousand Arabs and Persians, the greater part mounted 
on horses or camels ; and the successful sieges of Tyana, Amorium, 
and Pergamus were of sufficient duration to exercise their skill and 
to elevate their hopes. At the well-known passage of Abydus, on the 
Hellespont, the Mahometan arms were transported, for the first time,^ 
from Asia to Europe. From thence, wheeling round the Thracian 
cities of the Propontis, Moslemah invested Constantinople on the land 
side, surrounded his camp with a ditch and rampart, prepared and 
planted his engines of assault, and declared, by words and actions, a 
patient resolution of expecting the return of seed-time and harvest, 
should the obstinacy of the besieged prove equal to his owa"^ The 
Greeks would gladly have ransomed their religion and empire by a 

" In the diviBion of the TJicmes, or provinces described by Coustantine Porphyro- 
genitus (de Thematibus, 1. i. p. 9, H) [ed. Par.; vol. iii. p. 24, sqq.y ed. Bonn]), the 
Obsequturn, a Latin appeUatiou of the aiiuy untl palace, was the fourth in the public 
order. Nice was the metropolis, and its jurisdiction extended from the Hello8i>ont 
over the adjacent parts of Bitlwnia and Phrygia (see the two maps prefixed by Belisle 
to the Imperiom.Orientale of Banduri). 



* The Greek fleet had even blockaded " The account of this siege in the Ta- 

Constantmople itself. TheophaneB, p. 590, rikh Tebry is a very unfavourable specimen 

sqq. (in Weil, i. 565).— S. of Asiatic history, full of absurd fables, 

^ Compare p. 375. It is ■inpiUi' that and written with total ignorance of the 

Gibbon shoidd thus contradict himaelf in droumstances of time and place. Price, 

a few pages. B^ his own acoonnt thia was vol. i. p. 498.— M. 
the second time. — M. 
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fine or assessment of a piece of gold on the head of each inhabitant 
of the city ; but the liberal offer was rejected with disdain, and the 
presumption of Moslemah was exalted by the speedy approach and 
invincible force of the navies of Egypt and Syria. They are said 
to have amounted to eighteen hundred ships: the number betrays 
their inconsiderable size; and of the twenty stout and capacious 
vessels, whose magnitude impeded their progress, each was manned 
with no more than one hundred heavy-armed soldiers. This huge 
armada proceeded on a smooth sea, and with a gentle gale, towards 
the mouth of the Bosphorus; the surface of the strait was over- 
shadowed, in the language of the Greeks, with a moving forest, and 
the same fatal night had been fixed by the Saracen chief for a general 
assault by sea and land. To allure the confidence of the enemy the 
emperor had thrown aside the chain that usually guarded the entrance 
of the harbour ; but while they hesitated whether they should seize 
the opportunity or apprehend the snare, the ministers of destruction 
were at hand. The fire-ships of the Greeks were launched against 
them ; the Arabs, their arms, and vessels were involved in the same 
flames ; the disorderly fugitives were dashed against each other or 
overwhelmed in the waves ; and I no longer find a vestige of the fleet 
that had threatened to extirpate the Roman name. A still more 
fatal and irreparable loss was that of the caliph Soliman, who died of 
an indigestion,^* in his camp near Kinnisrin or Chalcis in Syria, as he 
was preparing to lead against Constantinople the remaining forces of 
the East. The brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a kinsman 
and an enemy ; and the throne of an active and able prince was 
degraded by the useless and pernicious virtues of a bigot.^ W^hile he 
started and satisfied the scruples of a blind conscience, the siege was 
continued through the winter by the neglect, rather than by the reso- 
lution of the caliph Omar.^^ The winter proved uncommonly rigorous : 

" The calijih had eniptied two basketa of eggs and of figs, which he swallowed 
alternately, and the repast was concluded with marrow and sugar. In one of his 
pilgi'images to Mecca, Soliman ate, at a single meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, six 
fowls, and a huge quantity of the grapes of Tayef. If the biU of fare be correct, we 
must admire the ap{>etite, rather than the luxury, of the sovereign of Asia (Abulfeda, 
Annal. Moslem, p. r26).* 

'^ See the article of Omar Ben Abdalaziz, in the Biblioth^ue Orientale (p. 689, 
690), prsferens, says Elmacin (p. 91), roligionem suam oebus suis mundanis. He 
was so desirous of being with God, that he would not have anointed his ear (his own 
saying) to obtain a perfect cure of his last malady. The caliph had only one shirt. 



• The Tarikh Tebry ascribes the death *» Major Price's estimate of Omar's 

of Soliman to a pleurisy. The same gross chaittcter is much more favourable, 

gluttony in which Soliman indulged, Among a race of sanguinary tyrants, Omar 

though not fatal to the life, interfered was just and humane. His virtues as well 

with the military duties, of his brother as his bigotry were active. — M. 
Moslemah. Price, vol. i. p. 511.— M. 
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above an hundred days the ground was covered with deep snow, and 
the natives of the sultry climes of Egypt and Arabia lay torpid and 
almost lifeless in their firozen camp. They revived on the return of 
spring ; a second effort had been made in their favour, and their dis- 
tress was relieved by the arrival of two numerous fleets laden with 
corn, and arms, and soldiers ; the first from Alexandria, of four hun- 
dred transports and galleys ; the second, of three hundred and sixty 
vessels, from the ports of Africa. But the Greek fires were again 
kindled, and, if the destruction was less complete, it was owing to the 
experience which had taught the Moslems to remain at a safe dis- 
tance, or to the perfidy of the Egyptian mariners, who deserted with 
their ships to the emperor of the (christians. The trade and naviga- 
tion of the capital were restored ; and the produce of the fisheries 
supplied the wants, and even the luxury, of the inhabitants. But the 
calamities of famine and disease were soon felt by the troops of Mos- 
lemah, and, as the former was miserably assuaged, so the latter was 
dreadfully propagated, by the pernicious nutriment which hunger 
compelled them to extract from the most unclean or unnatural food. 
The spirit of conquest, and even of enthusiasm, was extinct : the 
Saracens could no longer straggle beyond their lines, either single or 
in small parties, without exposing themselves to the merciless retalia- 
tion of the Thracian peasants. An army of Bulgarians was attracted 
from the Danube by the gifts and promises of Leo ; and these savage 
auxiliaries made some atonement for the evils which they had inflicted 
on the empire by the defeat and slaughter of twenty-two thousand 
Asiatics. A report'was dexterously scattered that the Franks, the 
unknown nations of the Latin world, were arming by sea and land in 
the defence of the Christian cause, and their formidable aid was 
expected with far dififerent sensations in the camp and city. At 
length, after a siege of thirteen months, ^* the hopeless 
Moslemah received from the caliph the welcome permission rrtreat of 
of retreat* The march of the Arabian cavalry over the 
Hellespont and through the provinces of Asia was executed without 
delay or molestation ; but an army of their brethren had been cut in 

and in an age of luxury his annual expense was no more than two drachms (Abul- 
pharagiuB, p. 131). Hand diu gavisus eo principe fuit orbis Moslemus (Abulfeda, 
p. 127). 

^* Both Nicephorus [p. 36] and Theophanes agree that the siege of Constantinople was 
raised the 15th of August (a.d. 718); but as the former, our bent witness, affirms 
that it continued thirteen months [p. 35], the latter must be mistaken in supposing 
that it began on the same day of tne preceding year. I do not find that Pagi has 
remarked this inconBistency. 



" The Tarikh Tebry embelllBhes the Price, p. 514.— M. See Weil, vol. i. p. 
retreat of Moslemah with some extra- 570, note. — S. 
ordinary and incredible diciunstuioee. 
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pieces on the side of Bithynia, and the remains of the fleet were 
so repeatedly damaged by tempest and fire, that only five galleys 
entered the port of Alexandria to relate the tale of their various and 
almost incredible disasters.^* 

In the two sieges the deliverance of Constantinople may be chiefly 
invenUoD ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and the real eflicacy of 
thcGreck^ ^^6 Greek fire} ^ The important secret of compounding and 
^- directing this artificial flame was imparted by Callinicus, 

a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted from the service of the 
caliph to that of the emperor.^'' The skill of a chemist and engineer 
was equivalent to the succour of fleets and armies ; and this discovery 
or improvement of the military art was fortunately reserved for the 
distressful period when the degenerate Romans of the East were 
incapable of contending with the warlike enthusiasm and youthful 
vigour of the Saracens. The historian who presumes to analyse this 
extraordinary composition should suspect his own ignorance and that 
of his Byzantine guides, so prone to the marvellous, so careless, and, 
in this instance, so jealous of the truth. From their obscure, and 
perhaps fallacious hints, it should seem that the principal ingredient 
of the Greek fire was the naphthay^^ or liquid bitumen, a light, 
tenacious, and inflammable oil,^^ which springs from the earth, and 

** In the second siege of Constantinople I have followed Nioephorua (Brev. p. 
33-36), Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 324-334 [t, i. p. 593, sqq. ed. Bonn]), Cedrenus 
(Compend. p. 449-452 [p. 787-791, ed. Bonn]), Zonaras (torn. ii. H. xiv. c. 27, 1. xv. 
c. 3] p. 98-102), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 88), Abulfeda (Annal. Mos^^m. p. 126), 
and Abulpharagius (Dyuaat. p. 130), the most satisfactory of the Arabs. 

'* Our sure and indefatigable guide in the middle ages and Byzantine history, 
Charles du Fresne du Cange, has treated in several places of the Greek fire, and his 
collections leave few gleanings behind. See particularly Glossar. Med. et Infim. 
Grajcitat. p. 1275, sub voce Uv^ ^uXav^fVy uy^tn-, Glossar. Med. et Infim. LAtinitat. 
Ignis Gracus ; Observations sur Villehai'douin, p. 305, 306; Observations biu: Joiu- 
ville, p. 71, 72. 

'7 Theophanes styles him a^x''^*'^^'^* (P- 295 [t. i. p. 542, ed. Bonn]). Cedrenus 
(p. 437 [tom. i. p. 765, ed. Bonn]) brings this ai*tist from (the ruins of) Heliopolis in 
Egypt; and chemistry was indeed the peculiar science of the Egyptians. 

'* The naphtha, the oleum inccndiarium of the history of Jerusalem (G«et. Dei per 
Francos, p. 1167), the Oriental fountain of James de Viti-y (1. iii. c. 84 [p. 1098]), is 
introduced on slight evidence and strong probability. Cinnamus (1. vi. p. 165 [c. 10, 
p. 283, ed. Bonn]) calls the Greek fire ••wj Min^ixc*: and the naphtha is known to 
abound between the Tigris and the Caspian Sea. According to Pliny (Hist. Natur, 
ii. 109), it was subservient to the revenge of Medea, and in either etymology the ix^n 
M»i3/«j, or MMeif (Procop. de Bell. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 11 [t. ii. p. 512, ed. Bonn]), may 
fairly signify this liquid bitumen.* 

*^ On the difierent sorts of oils and bitumens see Dr. Watson's (the present Bishop 
of LlandaflTs) Chemical Essays, vol. iii. essay i., a classic book, the best adapted to 
infuse the taste and knowledge of chemistry. The less perfect ideas of the ancients 
may be found in Strabo (Geogi-aph. 1. xvi. p. 1078 [p. 743, ed. Casaub.]) and Pliny 
(Hist. Natur. ii. 108, 109). Huic {Nuphtha) magna cognatio est ignium, transiliuntque 



^ It is remarkable that the Syrian his- seems to indicate that this subgtance 
torian Michel gives the name of naphtha formed the base of the destructive corn- 
to the newly -invented Greek fire, which pound. St. Martin, tom. xi. p. 420. — ^M. 
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catches fire as soon as it comes in contact with the air. The naphtha 
was mingled, I know not by what methods or in what proportions, 
with sulphur and with the pitch that is extracted from evergreen 
firs.*® From this mixture, which produced a thick smoke and a loud 
explosion, proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, which not only rose 
in perpendicular ascent, but likewise burnt with equal vehemence in 
descent or lateral progress; instead of being extinguished, it was 
nourished and quickened by the element of water ; and sand, urine, 
or vinegar, were the only remedies that could damp the fury of this 
powerful agent, which was justly denominated by the Greeks the 
liquid, or the maritime, fire. For the annoyance of the enemy, it 
was employed with equal efi^ect by sea and land, in battles or in 
sieges. It was either poured from the rampart in large boilers, or 
launched in red-hot baUs of stone and iron, or darted in arrows and 
javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, which had deeply imbibed 
the inflammable oil ; sometimes it was deposited in fireships, the 
victims and instruments of a more ample revenge, and was most 
commonly blown through long tubes of copper, which were planted 
on the prow of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths of 
savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a stream of liquid and con- 
suming fire. This important art was preserved at Constantinople, as 
the palladium of the state : the galleys and artillery might occa- 
sionally be lent to the allies of Rome ; but the composition of the 
Greek fire was concealed with the most jealous scruple, and the 
terror of the enemies was increased and prolonged by their ignorance 
and surprise. In the treatise of the administration of the empire, 
the royal author '^ suggests the answers and excuses that might Best 
elude the indiscreet curiosity and importunate demands of the 
barbarians. They should be told that the mystery of the Greek fire 
had been revealed by an angel to the first and greatest of the Con- 
stantines, with a sacred injunction that this gift of Heaven, this 
peculiar blessing of the Romans, should never be communicated to 
any foreign nation : that the prince and subject were alike bound to 
religious silence under the temporal and spiritual penalties of treason 
and sacrilege; and that the impious attempt would provoke the 

protinuB in earn undeciinque viBam. Of our travellers I am best pleased with Otter 
(torn. i. p. 153, 158). 

^ Anna Comnena has partly drawn aaide the curtain. 'Aw* rnt irvjMnd »m4 eixxuv 
•TiMkrw rsmvTin ^9%f»t9 duimXtn ^tnmytrm i»M^ifn SMeut^tn, Ttvv fAtra Stitu 'r^iC«fit>tt 

wnvfimm (Aleziad. 1. ziii. p. 383). ElsewLere (1. xi. p. 336) she mentions the pro- 
per^ of burning, mmrk ri w^mflt »mi Ip* IsUrt^m. Leo, in the xixth chapter [§51] of 
nia Tactics (Opera Meuraii, torn. vi. p. 841, edit. Lami, Florent. 1743), Hpeaks of the 
new invention of irv^ /arm ^•friit mm zm^yv. These are genuine and Imperial 
testimonies. 

** Constantin. Forp hy ro g mit. da Administrat. Imperii, c. xiii. p. 64, 65 [ed. Par. ; 
torn. iii. p. Si, ag., ed. Bonn]. 
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sudden and supernatural vengeance of the God of the Christians. 
By these precautions the secret was confined, above four hundred 
years, to the Romans of the East ; and at the end of the eleventh 
century, the Pisans, to whom every sea and every art were familiar, 
suffered the effects, without understanding the composition, of the 
Greek fire. It was at length either discovered or stolen by the 
Mahometans ; and, in the holy wars of Syria and Egypt, they re- 
torted an invention, contrived against themselves, on the heads of the 
Christians. A knight, who despised the swords and lances of the 
Saracens, relates with heartfelt sincerity his own fears, and those of 
his companions, at the sight and sound of the mischievous engine that 
discharged a torrent of the Greek fire, the jeu Oregeois^ as it is 
styled by the more early of the French writers. It caine flying 
through the air, says Joinville,''^ like a winged long-tailed dragon, 
about the thickness of an hogshead, with the report of thunder and 
the velocity of lightning ; and the darkness of the night was dispelled 
by this deadly illumination. The use of the Greek, or, as it might 
now be called, of the Saracen fire, was continued to the middle of the 
fourteenth century,^^ when the scientific or casual compoimd of nitre, 
sulphur, and charcoal effected a new revolution in the art of war and 
the history of mankind.*^ * 

Constantinople and the Greek fire might exclude the Arabs from 
Invasion of ^^ castcm entrance of Europe ; but in the West, on the 
tt?A?ab^ side of the Pyrenees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened 
A.u. 721, &c. a^iid invaded by the conquerors of Spain.^^ The decline of the 

^'Histoire de St. Louis, p. 39; Paris, 10G8, p. 44; Paris, de rimprimerie Royale, 
1761. The former of these editions is precious for the observations of Ducange; the 
latter for the pure and original text of Joiuville. We must have recourse to that 
text to discover that the feu Gregeois was shot with a pile or javelin from an engine 
that acted like a sling. 

^ The vanity, or envy, of shaking the established property of Fame, has tempted 
some modems to carry gunpowder above the xivth (see Sir William Temple, Dutens, 
&c.), and the Greek fire above the viith century (see the Salust« du Pr^ident des 
Brosses, torn. ii. p. 881). But their evidence, which precedes the vulgar tcra of the 
invention, is seldom clear or satisfactory, and subsequent writers may be suspected of 
fraud or credulity. In the earliest sieges some combustibles of oil and sulphur have 
been used, and the Greek fire has some aflBnities with gunpowder both in its nature 
and effects: for the antiquity of the first, a passage of Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1. iv. 
c. 11 [t. ii. p. 512, ed. Bonn]); for that of the second, some facts in the Arabic history 
of Spain (a.p. 1249, 1312, 1332; Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. tom. ii. p. 6, 7, 8) are the most 
difficult to elude. 

** That extraordinary man, Friar Bacon, reveals two of the ingredients, saltpetre 
and sulphur, and conceals the third in a sentence of mysterious gibberish, as if he 
dreaded the consequences of his own discovery (Biog. Brit. vol. i. p. 430, new 
edition \ 

•* For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by Charles Martel, see 
the Historia Arabum (c. 11, 12, 13, 14) of Roderic Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, 



'^ On the Greek fire see Reinaud et ancienne en Asie de la Poudre k Canon et 
Fav^, Du Feu Gregeois, Paris, 1845; and des Armes & Feu, Paris, 1850, quoted by 
Paravey, M^moire sur la D^couverte tr6s- Finlay, Byzantine Empire, vol. i. p. 1 9.— S. 
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French monarchy invited the attack of these insatiate fanatics. The 
descendants of Clovis had lost the inheritance of his martial and 
ferocious spirit ; and their misfortune or demerit has affixed the epithet 
of lazy to the last kings of the Merovingian race.** They ascended the 
throne without power, and sunk into the grave without a name. A 
country palace, in the neighbourhood of Compiegne,*' was allotted 
for their residence or prison : but each year, in the month of March 
or May, they were conducted in a waggon drawn by oxen to the 
assembly of the Franks, to give audience to foreign ambassadors and 
to ratify the acts of the mayor of the palace. That domestic officer 
was become the minister of the nation and the master of the prince. 
A public employment was converted into the patrimony of a private 
family : the elder Pepin left a king of mature years under the guar- 
dianship of his own widow and her child ; and these feeble regents 
were forcibly dispossessed by the most active of his bastards. A 
government, half savage and half corrupt, was almost dissolved ; and 
the tributary dukes, and provincial counts, and the territorial lords, 
were tempted to despise the weakness of the monarch, and to imitate 
the ambition of the mayor. Among these independent chiefs, one of 
the boldest and most successful was Eudes duke of Aquitain, who in 
the southern provinces of Gaul usurped the authority, and even the 
title, of king. The Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks assembled 
under the standard of this Christian hero : he repelled the first inva- 
sion of the Saracens ; and Zama, lieutenant of the caliph, lost his army 
and his life under the walls of Toulouse. The ambition of his suc- 
cessors was stimulated by revenge ; they repassed the Pyrenees with 
the means and the resolution of conquest The advantageous situa- 
tion which had recommended Narbonne ^® as the first Roman colony 

who had before him the Christian Chronicle of Isidore Pacensis, and the Mahometan 
history of Novairi. The Moslems are silent or concise in the account of their losses, 
but M. Cardnnne (torn. i. p. 129, 13o, KU) has given Kpnre and simple account of all 
that he could collect from Ibn Halikan, Hidjazi, and an anonymous writer. The texts 
of the chronicles of France, and lives of saints, are inserted in the Collection of Bouquet 
(^tx)m. iii.) and the Annals of Pagi, who (tom. iii. under the proper years) has restored 
the chronology, which is anticix>ated six years in the Annals of Huronius. The Dic- 
tionary of Bayle (Abderame and Aiunuza) has more merit for lively reflection than 
original research. 

* Eginhart, de Vita Caroli Magni, c. ii. p. 13-18, edit. Schmink, Utrecht, 1711. 
Some modem critics accuse the minister of Charlemagne of exaggerating the weakness 
of the Merovingians; but the general outline is just, and the French reader will for 
ever repeat the beautiful lines of Boileau's Lutrin. 

^ Main'icctr, on the Oise, between Compidgne and Noyon, which Eginhart calls 
perparvi reditfis villam (see the notes, and the map of ancient France for Dom. Bou- 
quet's Collection i. Compendium, or Compi^gne, was a palace of more dignity (Hadrian. 
Valesii Notitia Qalliarum, p. ir>2); and that laughing philosopher, the Abbe Galliani 
(Dialogues sur le Commerce des Bleds), may truly aS&rm that it was the residence of 
the rois trte Chretiens et tr^ chevelOs. 

*♦ Even before that colony, a.u.c. 630 (Velleius Patercul. i. 15), in the time of 
Polybius (Hiat. 1. iii. [c. 37j p. 265, edit. Gronov.), Narbonne was a Celtic town of the 
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was again chofien by the Moslems : they claimed the province of Septi- 
mania or Languedoc as a just dependence of the Spanish monarchy : 
the vineyards of Gascony and the city of Bordeaux were possessed 
by the sovereign of Damascus and Samarcand; and the south of 
France, from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the Rhone, assumed 
the manners and religion of Arabia.* 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the spirit of Abdalrahman, 
Expedition ^^ Abdcramc, who had been restored by the caliph Hashem 
Jf AMe^lJS. ^ ^^® wishes of the soldiers and people of Spain. That 
A.0. 731. veteran and daring commander adjudged to the obedience 
of the prophet whatever yet remained of France or of Europe; 
and prepared lo execute the sentence, at the head of a formidable 
host, in the full confidence of surmounting all opposition either of 
nature or of man. His first care was to suppress a domestic rebel, 
who commanded the most important passes of the Pyrenees : Munuza,*' 
a Moorish chief, had accepted the alliance of the duke of Aquitain ; 
and Eudes, from a motive of private or public interest, devoted his 
beauteous daughter to the embraces of the African misbeliever. But 
the strongest fortresses of Cerdagne were invested by a superior force ; 
the rebel was overtaken and slain in the mountains ; and his widow 
was sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify the desires, or more pro- 
bably the vanity, of the commander of the faithful. From the 
Pyrenees, Abderame proceeded without delay to the passage of the 
Rhone and the siege of Aries. An army of Christians attempted the 
relief of the city : the tombs of their leaders were yet visible in the 
thirteenth century ; and many thousands of their dead bodies were 
carried down the rapid stream into the Mediterranean sea. The arms 
of Abderame were not less successful on the side of the ocean. He 
passed without opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, which unite 
their waters in the gulf of Bordeaux ; but he found, beyond those 
rivers, the camp of the intrepid Eudes, who had formed a second 

first eminence, and one of the most northern places of the known world (lyAnville, 
Notice de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. 473). 

• The first invasion of France by the Anabasa. The latter crossed the Pyre- 
Saracens was that conducted by Alhorr, nees in 725, took Carcassonne and Niames, 
ann. 718; but it is probable that the city and overran the whole of the south of 
and province of Narbonne were not re- France. After his death, which occurred 
duced by them till two or three years in the following year, several other corn- 
later, under the command of Samah. manders followed, but nothing further of 
That leader was killed in an uusucceasful importance was done in France till Abd 
attempt to take Toulouse, a.d. 721, and Errahman was again appointed in 731. 
was succeeded by Abd Errahman for a Weil, vol. i. pp. 609- •51 3, 643-645. — S. 
short period, and then, after the death of *» The Arabian name is Abu Kesa. 
Jezid II. and accession of Hashem, by Weil, vol. i. p. 645. — S. 
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army and sustained a second defeat, so fatal to the Christians, that, 
according to their sad confession, God alone could reckon the number 
of the slain. The victorious Saracen overran the provinces of Aqui- 
tain, whose Gallic names are disguised, rather than lost, in the modern 
appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou : his standards were 
planted on the walls, or at least before the gates, of Tours and of 
Sens ; and his detachments overspread the kingdom of Burgundy as 
far as the well-known cities of Lyons and Besanqon. The memory of 
these devastations, for Abderame did not spare the country or the 
people, was long preserved by tradition ; and the invasion of France 
by the Moors or Mahometans affords the groundwork of those fables 
which have been so wildly disfigured in the romances of chivalry, and 
so elegantly adorned by the Italian muse. In the decline of society 
and art, the deserted cities could supply a slender booty to the Sarar 
cens ; their richest spoil was found in the churches and monasteries, 
which they stripped of their ornaments and delivered to the flames : 
and the tutelar saints, both Hilary of Poitiers and Martin of Tours, 
forgot their miraculous powers in the defence of their own sepulchres.** 
A victorious line of march had been prolonged above a thousand miles 
from the rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire ; the repetition 
of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to the confines of 
Poland and the Highlands of Scotland; the Rhine is not more 
impassable than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might 
have sailed without a naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. 
Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in the 
schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised 
people the sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet. ^"^ 

From such calamities was Christendom delivered by the genius and 
fortune of one man. Charles, the illcffitimate son of the 

ijTk* ' y y ' y n ii Defeat of the 

elder Pepm, was content with the titles oW mayor or duke Saracens by 
of the Franks ; but he deserved to become the father of a Maruji! 
line of kings. In a laborious administration of twenty-four 
years he restored and supported the dignity of the throne, and the 
rebels of Germany and Gaul were successively crushed by the activity 

• With regard to the sanctuary of St. Martin of Tours, Roderic Ximenes accuses 
the Saracens of the deed. Turonis civitatem, ecclesiam et palatia vastatione et inceudio 
pimili diruit et consumpsit. The continuator of Fredegarius imputes to them no more 
than the intention. Ad doimim beatissimi Martini evertendam destinant. At Carolus, 
&c. The French annalist was more jealous of the honour of the saint. 

" Yet I sincerely doubt whether the Oxford mosch would have produced a volume 
of controversy so elegant and ingenious as the sermons lately preached by Mr. White, 
the Arabic professor, at Mr. Bampton's lecture. His observations on the character 
and religion of Mahomet are always adapted to his argument, and generally founded 
in truth and reason. }le sustains Uie part of a lively and eloquent advocate^ and 
sometimes rises to the merit of an historian and philosopher. 

2 c 2 
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of a warrior who in the same campaign could display his banner on 
the Elbe, the Rhone, and the shores of the ocean. In the public 
danger he was summoned by the voice of his country ; and his rival, 
the duke of Aquitain, was reduced to appear among the fugitives and 
suppliants. " Alas I " exclaimed the Franks, " what a misfortune ! 
" what an indignity ! We have long heard of the name and conquests 
*' of the Arabs : we were apprehensive of their attack from the East ; 
" they have now conquered Spain, and invade our country on the side 
** of the West. Yet their numbers and (since they have no buckler) 
" their arms are inferior to our own." '' If you follow my advice," 
replied the prudent mayor of the palace, " you will not interrupt their 
" march, nor precipitate your attack. They are like a torrent, which 
" it is dangerous to stem in its career. The thirst of riches, and the 
" consciousness of success, redouble their valour, and valour is of more 
" avail than arms or numbers. Be patient till they have loaded 
" themselves with the incumbrance of wealth. The possession of 
" wealth will divide their counsels and assure your victory." This 
subtle policy is perhaps a refinement of the Arabian writers ; and the 
situation of Charles will suggest a more narrow and selfish motive of 
procrastination ; the secret desire of humbling the pride and wasting 
the provinces of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It is yet more probable 
that the delays of Charles were inevitable and reluctant A standing 
army was unknown under the first and second race ; more than half 
the kingdom was now in the hands of the Saracens : according to 
their respective situation, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia were 
too conscious or too careless of the impending danger ; and the volun- 
tary aids of the Gepidae and Germans were separated by a long 
interval from the standard of the Christian general. No sooner had 
he collected his forces than he sought and found the enemy in the 
centre of France, betweefi Tours and Poitiers. His well-conducted 
march was covered by a range of hills, and Abderame appears to 
have been surprised by his unexpected presence. The nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe advanced with equal ardour to an encounter 
which would change the history of the world. In the six first days of 
desultory combat the horsemen and archers of the East maintained 
their advantage ; but in the closer onset of the seventh day the Ori- 
entals were oppressed by the strength and stature of the Germans, 
who, with stout hearts and irmi hands,^' asserted the civil and religious 
freedom of their posterity. The epithet of Mattel^ the hammer^ 

^' Qeiifl Austria; membn)ruin pre-eniinenti& valida, et gona Gerraana corde et cor- 
pore pra'Btantissiina, quasi in ictCl oculi, mand ferret, et pectore arduo, Arabes extinx- 
erunt (Roderic. Toletan. c. xiv.). 
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which has been added to the name of Charles, is expressive of his 
weighty and irresistible strokes : the valour of Eudes was excited by 
resentment and emulation ; and their companions, in the eye of 
history, are the true Peers and Paladins of French chivalry. After 
a bloody field, in which Abderame was slain, the Saracens, in the 
close of the evening, retired to their camp. In the disorder and 
despair of the night the various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, of 
Africa and Spain, were provoked to turn their arras against each 
other : the remains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and each 
emir consulted his safety by an hasty and separate retreat. At the 
dawn of day the stillness of an hostile camp was suspected by the 
victorious Christians : on the report of their spies they ventured to 
explore the riches of the vacant tents ; but if we except some cele- 
brated relics, a small portion of the spoil was restored to the innocent 
and lawful owners. The joyful tidings were soon diffused over the 
Catholic world, and the monks of Italy could affirm and believe that 
three hundred and fifty, or three hundred and seventy-five, thousand 
of the Mahometans had been crushed by the hammer of Charles,^^ 
while no more than fifteen hundred Christians were slain in the field 
of Tours. But this incredible tale is sufficiently disproved by the 
caution of the French general, who apprehended the snares and acci- 
dents of a pursuit, and dismissed his German allies to their native 
forests. The inactivity of a conqueror betrays the loss of strength 
and blood, and the most cruel execution is inflicted, not in the ranks 
of battle, but on the backs of a flying enemy. Yet the victory of the 
Franks was complete and final ; Aquitain was recovered by 
the arms of Eudes ; the Arabs never resumed the conquest before the 
of Gaul,* and they were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by ™" 
Charles Martel and his valiant race.^^ It might have been expected 

" These numbers are stated by Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of Aquileia (de Gestis 
Langobard. 1. vi. [c. 46] p. 921, edit. Grot.), and Anaatasius, the librarian of the Roman 
church (in Vit. Gregorii II. [ap. Muratori Scrip. K. I. vol. iii. p. 155]\ who tells a 
miraculous story of three consecrated sponges, which rendered invulnerable the 
French soldiers among whom they had been shared. It should seem that, in his let- 
ters to the pope, Eudes usurped the honour of the victory, for which he is chastised 
by the French annalists, who, with equal falsehood, accuse him of inviting the 
Saracens. 

^ Narbonne and the rest of Septimania was recovered by Pepin, the son of Charles 
Martel, a.d. 755 (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. ;U)0). Thirty -seven years aften^arda it was 
pillaged by a sudden inroad of the Arabs, who employed the captives in the construc- 
tion of the mosch of Cordova (De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 354). 



■ This is not strictly correct. A few Dauphine'. Charles Martel was obliged to 

years after their defeat at Tours, the undertake two campaigns against them in 

Saracens again extended their possessions order to drive them back to Karbonne. 

in France, garrisoned Valence and Lyon, Weil, vol. i. p. 047, 67.— S. 
and ravaged a part of Burgundy and 
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that the saviour of Christendom would have been canonised, or at 
least applauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, who are indebted to 
his sword for their present existence. But in the public distress the 
mayor of the palace had been compelled to apply the riches, or at 
least the revenues, of the bishops and abbots to the relief of the state 
and the reward of the soldiers. His merits were forgotten, his sacri- 
lege alone was remembered, and, in an epistle to a Carlovingian 
prince, a Gallic synod presumes to declare that his ancestor was 
damned; that on the opening of his tomb the spectators were 
afirighted by a smell of fire and the aspect of an horrid dragon ; and 
that a saint of the times was indulged with a pleasant vision of the 
soul and body of Charles Martel burning, to all eternity, in the 
abyss of hell.^* 

The loss of an army, or a province, in the Western world was less 
EievaUon painful to the court of Damascus than the rise and progress 
AwSwaidM, of a domestic competitor. Except among the Syrians, the 
A.D. 746-760. caiipjig Qf ^he house of Ommiyah had never been the objects 
of the public favour. The life of Mahomet recorded their persever- 
ance in idolatry and rebellion : their conversion had been reluctant, 
their elevation irregular and factious, and their throne was cemented 
with the most holy and noble blood of Arabia. The best of their race, 
the pious Omar, was dissatisfied with his own title : their personal 
virtues were insufiicient to justify a departure fipom the order of suc- 
cession ; and the eyes and wishes of the faithful were turned towards 
the line of Hashem and the kindred of the apostle of God. Of th^e 
the Fatimites were either rash or pusillanimous ; but the descendants 
of Abbas cherished, with courage and discretion, the hopes of their 
rising fortunes. From an obscure residence in Syria, they secretly 
despatched their agents and missionaries, who preached in the 
Eastern provinces their hereditary indefeasible right ; and Mo- 
hammed, the son of Ali, the son of Abdallah, the son of Abbas, the 
uncle of the prophet, gave audience to the deputies of Chorasan, and 
accepted their free gift of four hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
After the death of Mohammed, the oath of allegiance was adminis- 
tered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a numerous band of votaries, 
who expected only a signal and a leader; and the governor of 
Chorasan continued to deplore his fruitless admonitions and the 
deadly slumber of the caliphs of Damascus, till he himself, with all 

** This pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the Germanic, the grandson of Charle- 
magne, and most probably composed by the pen of the artful Hincmar, is dated in the 
year 858, and signed by the bishops of the provinces of Rheims and Rouen (Baronius, 
Annal. Eccles. a.d. 741; Fleury, Hist. Eccle's. tom. x. p. .'J14-516). Yet Baronius 
himself and the French critics reject with contempt this episcopal fiction. 
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his adherents, was driven from the city and palace of Mem by the 
rebellious arms of Abu Moslera.^^ That maker of kings, the author, 
as he is named, of the call of the Abbassides, was at length rewarded 
for his presumption of merit with the usual gratitude of courts. A 
mean, perhaps a foreign, extraction could not repress the aspiring 
energy of Abu Moslem. Jealous of his wives, liberal of his wealth, 
prodigal of his o4p blood and of that of others, he could boast with 
pleasure, and poss\ly with truth, that he had destroyed six hundred 
thousand of his enemies ; and such was the intrepid gravity of his 
mind and countenance, that he was never seen to smile except on a 
day of battle. In the visible separation of parties, the green was 
consecrated to the Fatimites ; the Ommiades were distinguished by 
the white ; and the blacky as the most adverse, was naturally adopted 
by the Abbassides. Their turbans and garments were stained with 
that gloomy colour : two black standards, on pike-staves nine cubits 
long, were borne aloft in the van of Abu Moslem ; and their 
allegorical names of tiie night and the shadow obscurely represented 
the indissoluble union and perpetual succession of the line of Ilashem. 
From the Indus to the Euphrates, the East was convulsed by the 
quarrel of the white and the black factions : the Abbassides were 
most frequently victorious ; but \heir public success was clouded by 
the personal misfortune of theirX chief. The court of Damascus, 
awakening from a long slumber, resolved to prevent the pilgrimage 
of Mecca, which Ibrahim had undertaken with a splendid retinue, to 
recommend himself at once to the favour of the prophet and of the 
people. A detachment of cavalry intercepted his march and arrested 
his person; and the unhappy Ibrahim, snatched away from the 
promise of untasted royalty, expired in iron fetters in the dungeons 
of Haran. His two younger brothers, Saffah * and Almansor, eluded 
the search of the tyrant, and lay concealed at Cufa, till the zeal of 
the people and the approach of his Eastern friends allowed them to 
expose their persons to the impatient public. On Friday, in the 
dress of a caliph, in the colours of the sect, Saffah proceeded with 

^ The steed and the saddle which had carried any of his wives were instantly killed 
or burnt, lest they should be afterwards mounted by a male. Twelve hundred mules 
or camels were re<|uired for his kitchen furniture; and the daily consumption 
amounted to three thousand cakes, an hundred sheep, besides oxen, poultry, &c. 
(Abulpharagius, Hist. Dynaat. p. 14o). 



■ His original name was Abd Allah his brother Almansor, who succeeded him, 

Abu'l Abbas, i. e. Abdallah, the father of and was probably elected firet, either on 

Abbas. Saffah, which should properly be account of his determined and cruel cha- 

written with the article, Al Saffah (the racter, or because his mother was an Ara- 

Sanguinary), was a name which he ac- bian woman of noble blood, whilst the 

quired after his bloody reign. Abul mother of Almansor was a slave. Weil, 

Abbas was about ten years younger than vol. ii. p. 2.— S. 
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religious and military pomp to the mosch : ascending the pulpit, he 
prayed and preached as the lawful successor of Mahomet ; and, after 
his departure, his kinsmen bound a willing people by an oath of 
fidelity. But it was on the banks of the Zab, and not in the mosch 
of Cufa, that this important controversy was determined. Every 
advantage appeared to be on the side of the white faction : the 
authority of established government; an army of an hundred and 
twenty thousand soldiers, against a sixth part of that number ; and 
the presence and merit of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and last 
of the house of Ommiyah. Before his accession to the throne he had 
deserved, by his Georgian warfare, the honourable epithet of the ass 
of Mesopotamia;'® and he might have been ranked among the 
greatest princes, had not, says Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed 
that moment for the ruin of his family ; a decree against which all 
human prudence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The orders 
of Mervan were mistaken, or disobeyed: the return of his horse, 
from which he had dismounted on a necessary occasion, impressed 
the belief of his death ; *' and the enthusiasm of the black squadrons 
was ably conducted by Abdallah,^ the uncle of his competitor. After 
an irretrievable defeat, the caliph escaped to Mosul ; but the colours 
of the Abbassides were displayed from the rampart; he suddenly 
repassed the Tigris, cast a melancholy look on his palace of Haran, 
crossed the Euphrates, abandoned the fortifications of Damascus, 
and, without halting in Palestine, pitched his last and fatal camp at 
Fall of the Busir, ou the banks of the Nile.'"' His speed was urged by 
?D°76ar* ^^® incessant diligence of Abdallah, who in every step of 
Feb. 10. ^i^Q pursuit acquired strength and reputation : the remains 
of the white faction were finally vanquished in Egypt ; and the lance, 
which terminated the life and anxiety of Mervan, was not leas 
welcome perhaps to the unfortunate tlian to the victorious chief. The 

* Al Heinar. He had been governor of Mesopotamia, and the Arabic proTerfo 
praises the courage of that warlike breed of asses who never fty from an enemy. The 
surname of Mervan may justify the comparison of Homer (Iliad A, 557, &c.), and 
both will silence the modems, who consider the ass as a stupid and ignoble emblem 
(D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 558). 

" Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or Busiris, so famous 
in Greek fable. The first, where Mervan was slain, was to the west of the Nile, in 



* According to another, and perhaps flight, and immediately commenced a 

more credible, account, Merwan sent his disorderly retreat. Weil, vol. i. p. 701. 

son Abd Allah, who had been fighting in — S. 

the ft>ont of the battle, back to the camp ^ The commander of the Abassidee was 

with some regiments, in order to protect Abu Aun. The Abd AUah who pursued 

some treasure which had just arrived, Merwan was Al Saffah himself. Weil, 

and which the soldiers were plundering, vol. i. p. 700, 702. — 8. 
The army mistook this movement for a 
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merciless inquisition of the conqueror eradicated the most distant 
branches of the hostile race : their bones were scattered, their memory 
was accursed, and the martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly revenged 
on the posterity of his tyrants. Fourscore of the Omraiades, who 
had yielded to the faith or clemency of their foes, were invited to a 
banquet at Damascus. The laws of hospitality were violated by a 
promiscuous massacre : the board was spread over their fallen bodies ; 
and the festivity of the guests was enlivened by the music of their 
dying groans. By the event of the civil war the dynasty of the 
Abbassides was firmly established; but the Christians only could 
triumph in the mutual hatred and common loss of the disciples of 
Mahomet'® 

Yet the thousands who were swept away by the swiard of war 
might have been speedily retrieved in the succeeding gene- 
ration, if the consequences of the revolution had not spdn, 
tended to dissolve the power and unity of the empire of ' ' 
the Saracens. In the proscription of the Ommiades, a royal youth 
of the name of Abdalrahman alone escaped the rage of his enemies, 
who hunted the wandering exile from the banks of the Euphrates to 
the valleys of Mount Atla^ His presence in the neighbourhood of 
Spain revived the zeal of the white faction. The name and cause of 
the Abbassides had been first vindicated by the Persians : the West 
had been pure from civil arms; and the servants of the abdicated 
family still held, by a precarious tenure, the inheritance of their lands 
and the offices of government Strongly prompted by gratitude, 
indignation, and fear, they invited the grandson of the caliph Hashem 
to ascend the throne of his ancestors ; and, in his desperate condition, 
the extremes of rashness and prudence were almost the same. The 
acclamations of the people saluted his landing on the coast of 

the province of Fium. or Arsinoe; the second in the Delta, in the Sebennytic nome; 
the third near the Pyramids; the fourth, which was destroyed by Dioclesian (see 
above, vol. ii. p. 76), in the Thebais. I shall here transcribe a note of the learned 
and orthodox Michaelis: Videntur in pluribus ^g^'pti superiuris urbibus Busiri, 
Copto [Esne], arma sumpsisse Christiani, libertatein<|ue de religione sentiendi de- 
fendisse, sed succubuisse, quo in bello Coptus et Busiris diruta, et circa Esnam magna 
strages edita. Bellum narrant sed caiisam belli ignorant scriptores Byzantini, alioqui 
Coptum et Busirin non rebellasse dictiiri, sed causam Christianorum suscepturi (Not. 
211, p. 100\ For the geography of the four Busirs, see Abulfoda (Descript. ^gypt. 
p. 9, vers. Michaelis, Gottingae, 1776, in 4to.), Michaelis (Not. 122-127, p. 58-t>3), and 
D'AnvUle (M^moire sur TEgypte, p. 8:>, 147, 205). 

* See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 136-145), Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 392, 
vers. Pocock), Klmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 109-121), Abulpharagius (Hist. Dynast, 
p. 13+- 140), Roderic of Toledo (Hist. Arabum, c. xviii. p. 33), Theophanes (Chro- 
nograph, p. 356, 357 [vol. i. p. 654, ed. Bonn], who speaks of the Abbassides under 
the name of Xm^mwdfirau and M«v(«^«(m), and the Biblioth^ue of D'Herbelot, in the 
articles OnuniuleSf Abbassides, A/tervm^ Tbrahmif Saffnh, Abou Mosierti. 
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Andalu^a ; and, after a successful struggle, Abdalrahman established 
the throne of Cordova, and was the father of the Ommiades of Spain, 
who reigned above two hundred and fifty years from the Atlantic to 
the Pyrenees.^* He slew in battle a lieutenant of the Abbassides, 
who had invaded hia dominions with a fleet and army : the head of 
Ala, in salt and camphire, was suspended by a daring messenger 
before the palace of Mecca ; and the caliph Almansor rejoiced in his 
safety, that he was removed by seas and lands from such a formidable 
adversary. Their mutual designs or declarations of offensive war 
evaporated without effect; but instead of opening a door to the 
conquest of Europe, Spain was dissevered fVom the trunk jof the 
monarchy, engaged in perpetual hostility with the East, and inclined 
to peace and friendship with the Christian sovereigns of Constanti- 
nople and France. The example of the Ommiades was 
.ionofti imitated by the real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the 
** Edrissites of Mauritania, and the more powerful Fatimites 

of Africa and Egypt In the tenth century the chair of Mahomet 
was disputed by three caliphs or commanders of the faithful, who 
reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and Cordova, excommunicated each 
other, and agreed only in a principle of discord, that a sectary is 
more odious and criminal than an unbeliever. ^° 

Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, yet the Abbassides 
Magrdflcence ^^^® ucvcr tempted to rcsidc either in the birthplace or 
au^s, ^^^ ^^^y ®^ ^^® prophet. Damascus was disgraced by the 
A.D. 760-960. choice, and polluted with the blood, of the Ommiades ; and, 
afler some hesitation, Almansor, the brother and successor of Saffah, 
laid the foundations of Bagdad, ^^ the Imperial seat of his posterity 
during a reign of five hundred years.** The chosen spot is on the 

^ For the revolution of Spain, consult Roderic of Toledo (c. xviii. p. 34, kc.\ the 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana (torn. ii. p. 30, 198), and Cardonne (Hist, de TAfiriqiie 
et de I'Espagne, torn. i. p. 180-197, 205, 272, 323, &c.) 

^ I shall not stop to refute the strange errors and fancies of Sir William Temple 
(his Works, vol. iii. p. 371-374, octavo edition) and Voltaire (Hixtoire G^n^rale, 
c. xxviii. tom. ii. p. 124, 125, ddition de Lausanne), concerning the division of the 
Saracen empire. The mistakes of Voltaire proceeded from the want of knowledge or 
reflection; but Sir William was deceived by a Spanish impostor, who has framed an 
apocryphal history of the conquest of Spain by the Arabs. 

*» The geographer D'Anville (I'Euphi-ate et le Tigre, p. 121-123), and the Orien- 
talist D'Herbelot (Bibliothkiue, p. 107, 168), may suffice for the knowledge of 
Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro della Valle (tom. i. p. 688-698), Tavemier (tom. i. 
p. 230-238), Thevenot (pai;t ii. p. 209-212), Otter (torn. i. p. 162-168). and Niebuhr 
(Voyage en Arabic, tom. ii. p. 239-271), have seen only its decay; and the Nubian 
geographer (p. 204), and the travelling Jew, Benjamin of Tudela (Itinerarium, p. 112- 
123, h Const. I'Empereur, apud Elzevir, 1633\ are the only writers of my acquaint- 
ance who have known Bagdad under the reign of the Abbassides. 

*^ The foundations of Bagdad were laid a.h. 145, a.d. 762. Mostasem, the last of 
the Abbassides, was taken and put to death by the Tartars, a.h. 656, a.d. 1258, the 
20th of February. 
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eastern * bank of the Tigris, about fifteen miles above the rruns of 
Modain : the double wall was of a circular form ; and such was the 
rapid increase of a capital now dwindled to a provincial town, that 
the funeral of a popular saint might be attended by eight hundred 
thousand men and sixty thousand women of Bagdad and the adjacent 
villages. In this city of peace^^^ amidst the riches of the East, the 
Abbassides soon disdained the abstinence and frugality of the first 
caliphs, and aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Persian kings. 
After his wars and buildings, Almansor' left behind him in gold and 
silver about thirty millions sterling ; ^* and this treasure was exhausted 
in a few years by the vices or virtues of his children. His son 
Mahadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six millions of 
dinars of gold. A pious and charitable motive may sanctify the 
foundation of cisterns and caravanseras, which he distributed along^ 
a measured road of seven hundred miles ; but his train of camels, 
laden with snow, could serve only to astonish the natives of Arabia, 
and to refresh the fruits and liquors of the royal banquet*^ The 
courtiers would surely praise the liberality of his grandson Almamon, 
who gave away four-fifths of the income of a province, a sum of two 
millions four hundred thousand gold dinars, before he drew his foot 
from the stirrup. At the nuptials of the same prince a thousand 
pearls of the largest size were showered on the head of the bride,** 
and a lottery of lands and houses displayed the capricious bounty of 
fortune. The glories of the court were brightened rather than im- 

*• Medinat al Salem, Dar al Salem. Urbs pacis, or, as it is more neatly compounded 
by the Byzantine writers, E«^«v«r«Xi( (Irenopolis). There Ih some dispute concerning 
the etymology of Bagdad, but the firat syllable is allowed to slgnifv a garden in the 
Penian tongue; the garden of Dad, a Christian hermit, whose cell had been the only 
habitation on the spot. 

** Reliquit in a»^o sexcenties millies mille stateres, et quat^r et vicies millies mille 
aoreos aureos. Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 1*26. I have reckoned the gold pieces at 
eight shillings, and the proportion to the silver as twelve to one. But I will never 
answer for the numbers of Krpenius;^ and the Latins are scarcely above the savages in 
the language of arithmetic. 

♦* D'Herbelot, p. ooO; Abulfeda, p. 154. Nivem Meccam apportavit, rem ibi aut 
nunquam aut rarissime visam. 

^ Abulfeda, p. 184, 189, describes the splendour and liberality of Almamon. 
Hilton has alluded to this Oriental custom : 

— Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearls and gold. 

I have used the modem word lottenj to express the MissiUa of the Roman emperors, 
which entitled to some prize the person who caught them, as they were thrown among 
the crowd. 

• Bagdad is divided into two parts by and the quarter on the eastern bank the 

the Tigris. It was originally built on the more important. See Bitter's Erdkunde, 

western bank, but as the coiut removed to vol. x. p. 96, sqq. — S. 

the eastern bank in the eleventh century, ^ See Editor's note, vol. vi. pp. 294, 

the original city became a kind of suburb, 295. — S. 
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paired in the decline of the empire, and a Greek ambassador might 
admire, or pity, the magnificence of the feeble Moctader. " ITie 
" caliph's whole army," says the historian Abulfeda, " both horse and 
" foot, was under arras, which together made a body of one hmidred 
^' and sixty thousand men. His state officers, the favourite slaTCS, 
'^ stood near him in splendid apparel, their belts glittering with gold 
^^ and gems. Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, four thousand 
" of them white, the remainder black. The porters or doorkeepers 
'^ were in number seven hundred. Barges and boats, with the most 
" superb decorations, were seen swimming upon the Tigris. Nor was 
" the palace itself less splendid, in which were hung up thirty-eight 
** thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand five hundred of which 
" were of silk embroidered with gold. The carpets on the floor were 
" twenty-two thousand. An hundred lions were brought out, with a 
" keeper to each lion.^" Among the other spectacles of rare and 
" stupendous luxury was a tree of gold and silver spreading into 
" eighteen large branches, on which, and on the lesser boughs, sat a 
*' variety of birds made of the same precious metals, as well as the 
*' leaves of the tree. While the machinery affected spontaneous 
" motions, the several hirds warbled their natural harmony. Through 
" this scene of magnificence the Greek ambassador was led by the 
" vizir to the foot of the caliph's throne." ** In the West the 
Ommiades of Spain supported with equal pomp the title of com- 
mander of the faithful. Three miles from Cordova, in honour of his 
favourite sultana, the third and greatest of the Abdalrahmans con- 
structed the city, palace, and gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years, 
and above three millions sterling, were employed by the founder : his 
liberal taste invited the artists of Constantinople, the most skilful 
sculptors and architects of the age ; and the buildings were sustained 
or adorned hy twelve hundred columns of Spanish and African, of 
Greek and Italian marble. The hall of audience was encrusted with 
gold and pearls, and a great basin in the centre was surrounded with 
the curious and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In a lofty 
pavilion of the gardens one of these basins and fountains, so delightful 
in a sultry climate, was replenished not with water, but with the purest 
quicksilver. The seraglio of Abdalrahman, his wives, concubines, 
and black eunuchs, amounted to six thousand three hundred persons : 

*^ When Bell of Antennony (Travels, vol. i. p. 99) accompanied the Russian am- 
bassador to the audience of the unfortunate ShsJi Hussein of Persia, two lions were 
introduced, to denote the power of the king over the fiercest animals. 

^ Abulfeda, p. 237; D'Herbelot, p. 590. This embassy was received at Bagdad, 
A.H. 306, A.r>. 917. In the passage of Abulfeda, I have used, with some variations, 
the English translation of the learned and amiable Mr. Harris of Salisbury (Philo- 
logical Enquiries, p. 363, 364). 
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and he was attended to the field b^ a guard of twelve thousand horse, 
whose belts and schnitars were studded with gold/® 

In a private condition our desires are perpetually repressed by 
poverty and subordination ; but the lives and labours of 
millions are devoted to the service of a despotic prince, whose quences on 
laws are blindly obeyed, and whose wishes are instantly nJbui**" 
gratified. Our imagination is dazzled by the splendid pic- pp'°®**- 
ture ; and whatever may be the cool dictates of reason, there are few 
among us who would obstinately refuse a trial of the comforts and the 
cares of royalty. It may therefore be of some use to borrow the 
experience of the same Abdalrahman, whose magnificence has perhaps 
excited our admiration and envy, and to transcribe an authentic 
memorial which was found in the closet of the deceased caliph. " I 
" have now reigned above fifty years in victory or peace ; beloved by 
*' my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and respected by my allies. 
" Riches and honours, power and pleasure, have waited on my call, 
" nor does any earthly blessing appear to have been wanting to my 
" felicity. In this situation I have diligently numbered the days of 
" pure and genuine happiness which have fallen to my lot : they amount 
" to Fourteen : — O man ! place not thy confidence in this present 
" world I" ^'^ The luxury of the caliphs, so useless to their private 
happiness, relaxed the nerves, and terminated the progress, of the 
Arabian empire. Temporal and spiritual conquest had been the sole 
occupation of the first successors of Mahomet ; and after supplying 
themselves with the necessaries of life, the whole revenue was scru- 
pulously devoted to that salutary work. The Abbassides were im- 
poverished by the multitude of their wants and their contempt of 
economy. Instead of pursuing the great object of ambition, their 
leisure, their afiections, the powers of their mind, were diverted by 
pomp and pleasure : the rewards of valour were embezzled by women 
and eunuchs, and the royal camp was encumbered by the luxury of 
the palace. A similar temper was diffused among the subjects of the 
caliph. Their stern enthusiasm was softened by time and prosperity : 
they sought riches in the occupations of industry, fame in the pursuits 
of literature, and happiness in the tranquillity of domestic life. War 

^ Cardonne, Histoire de I'Afriqueet de I'Espagne, torn. i. p. ;i.'JU-;^36. A just idea 
of the taste and architecture of the Arabians of Spain may be conceived from the 
description and plates of the Alhambra of Granada (Swinburne's Travels, p. 171-188). 

^ Cardonne, torn. i. p. ;V29, r»3o. This confession, the complaints of Solomon of the 
vanity of this world (read Prior's verbose but eloquent poem), and the happy ten 
days of the emperor Seghed (Rambler, No. 204, 205), will be triumphantly quoted 
by the detractors of human life. Their expectations are commonly immoderate, their 
OBtimates ai-e seldom impartial. If I may speak of myself (the only person of whom 1 
can speak with certainty), my happy hours hare far exceeded, and/ far exceed, the 
scanty numbers of the caliph of Spain; and I shall not scruple to add, that many of 
them are due to the pleasing labour of the present composition. 
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was no longer the passion of the Saracens ; and the increase of pay, 
the repetition of donatives, were insufficient to allure the posterity of 
those voluntary champions who had crowded to the standard of 
Abubeker and Omar for the hopes of spoil and of paradise. 

Under the reign of the Ommiades the studies of the Moslems were 
introdttcikm coufiued to the interpretation of the Koran, and the elo- 
amSlTtte quence and poetry of their native tongue. A people cod- 
A.S?75jr&c. tinually exposed to the dangers of the field must esteem the 
«!3, &c healing powers of medicine, or rather of surgery : but the 
starving physicians of Arabia murmured a complaint that exercise 
and temperance deprived them of the greatest part of their practice." 
After their civil and domestic wars, the subjects of the Abbassides, 
awakening from this mental lethargy, found leisure and felt curio^ty 
for the acquisition of profane science. This spirit was first encouraged 
by the caliph Almansor, who, besides his knowledge of the Mahometau 
law, had applied himself with success to the study of astronomy. But 
when the sceptre devolved to Almamon, the seventh of the Abbassides, 
he completed the designs of his grandfather, and invited the Muses 
from their ancient seats. His ambassadors at (>onstantinople, his 
agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, collected the volumes of Grecian 
science : at his command they were translated by the most skilful 
interpreters into the Arabic language : his subjects were exhorted 
assiduously to peruse these instructive writings ; and the successor of 
Mahomet assisted with pleasure and modesty at the assemblies and 
disputations of the leanied. " lie was not ignorant," says Abulpha- 
ragius, " that tJtey are the elect of God, his best and most usefiil 
" servants, whose lives are devoted to the improvement of their rational 
*' faculties. The mean ambition of the Chinese or the Turks may 
" glory in the industry of their hands or the indulgence of their brutal 
" appetites. Yet these dexterous artists must view, with hopeless 
" emulation, the hexagons and pyramids of the cells of a beehive : ** 
" these fortitudinous heroes are awed by the superior fierceness of the 
" lions and tigers ; and in their amorous enjoyments they are much 
*' inferior to the vigour of the grossest and most sordid quadrupeds. 
" The teachers of wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of a 

*' The Gulistan (p. 2'39) relates the conversation of Mabomet and a physioiaa 
(Epistol. Reuaudot. in Fabricius, Biblioth. Grsec, torn. i. p. 814). The prophet him* 
self was skilled in the art of medicine; and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, torn. iiLp. 394- 
405) has given an extract of the apboiisms which are extant under his name. 

^ See their curious architecture in Koaumur (Hist, des lusectes, tom. v. M^moire 
viii.). These hexagons are closed by a pyramid; the angles of the three aides of a 
similar pyramid, such as would accomplish the given end with the smallest quantity 
possible of materials, were determined by a mathematician, at 109 degrees 26 minutea 
for the largor, 70 degrees 34 minutes for the smaller. The actual measure is 109 
degrees 28 minutes, 7o degrees 32 minutes. Yet this perfect harmony raises the woric 
nt the expense of the artist: the bees are not masters of transcendent geometry. 
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world, which, without their aid, would again sink in ignorance and 
barbarism." ^^ The zeal and curiosity of Almamon were imitated 
by succeeding princes of the line of Abbas : their rivals, the Fatimites 
of Africa and the Oramiades of Spain, were the patrons of the learned, 
as well as the commanders of the faithful ; the same royal prerogative 
was claimed by their independent emirs of the provinces ; and their 
emulation diffused the taste and the rewards of science from Samar- 
cand and Bochara to Fez and Cordova. The vizir of a sultan con- 
secrated a sum of two hundred thousand pieces of gold to the founda- 
tion of a college at Bagdad, which he endowed with an annual revenue 
of fifteen thousand dinars. The fruits of instruction were communi- 
cated, perhaps at different times, to six thousand disciples of every 
degree, from the son of the noble to that of the mechanic : a sufficient 
allowance was provided for the indigent scholars ; and the merit or 
industry of the professors was repaid with adequate stipends. In 
every city the productions of Arabic literature were copied and col- 
lected by the curiosity of the studious and the vanity of the rich. A 
private doctor refused the invitation of the sultan of Bochara, because 
the carriage of his books would have required four hundred camels. 
The royal library of the Fatimites consisted of one hundred thousand 
manuscripts, elegantly transcribed and splendidly bound, which were 
lent, without jealousy or avarice, to the students of Cairo. Yet this 
collection must appear moderate, if we can believe that the Ommiades 
of Spain had formed a library of six hundred thousand volumes, forty- 
four of which were employed in the mere catalogue. Their capital, 
Cordova, with the adjacent towns of Malaga, Almeria, and Murcia, 
had given birth to more than three hundred writers, and above seventy 
public libraries were opened in the cities of the Andalusian kingdom. 
The age of Arabian learning continued about five hundred years, till 
tlie great eruption of the Moguls, and was coeval with the darkest 
and most slothful period of European annals ; but since the sun of 
science has arisen in the West, it should seem that the Oriental studies 
have languished and declined.^* 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of Europe, the far 
greater part of the innumerable volumes were possessed only of local 

" Said Ebn Ahmed, cadhi of Toledo, who died a.h. 462, A.n. 1069, haa furuished 
AbulpharagiuB (Dynast, p. 16'>) with this curious passage, as well as with the text of 
Pocock's Specimen llistonoe Arabum. A number of literary anecdotes of philosophers, 
physicians, &c., who have flourished under each caliph, form the principal merit of 
the Dynasties of Abulpharagius. 

** These literary anecdotes are borrowed from the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana 
(torn. ii. p. 38, 71, 201, 202], Leo Africanus (de Arab. Medicis et Philosophis, in 
Fabric. Hiblioth. Grdcc. tom. xiii. p. 259-298, particularly }>. 274), and Renaudot 
(Hibt. Patriarch. Alex. p. 271, 275, 5J6, 5:37), besides the 'chronological remarks of 
Abulpharagius. 
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value or imaginary merit** The shelves were crowded with orators 
and poets, whose style was adapted to the taste and man- 
progn^M in ners of their countrymen ; with general and partial histories, 
"**** which each revolving generation supplied with a new harvest 
of persons and events ; with codes and commentaries of jurisprudence 
which derived their authority from the law of the prophet ; with the 
interpreters of the Koran, and orthodox tradition : and with the whole 
theological tribe, polemics, mystics, scholastics, and moralists, the 
first or the last of writers, according to the different estimates of 
sceptics or believers. The works of speculation or science may be 
reduced to the four classes of philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
and physic. The sages of Greece were translated and illustrated in 
the Arabic language, and some treatises, now lost in the ori^nal, 
have been recovered in the versions of the East,^** which possessed 
and studied the writings of Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and 
Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen.^" Among the 
ideal systems which have varied with the fashion of the times, the 
Arabians adopted the philosophy of the Stagirite, alike intelligible or 
alike obscure for the readers of every age. Plato wrote for the 
Athenians, and his allegorical genius is too closely blended with the 
language and religion of Greece. After the fall of that religion, the 
Peripatetics, emerging from their obscurity, prevailed in the contro- 
versies of the Oriental sects, and their founder was long afterwards 
restored by the Mahometans of Spain to the Latin schools.*^ The 
physics, both of the Academy and the Lycaeum, as they are built, not 
on observation but on argument, have retarded the progress of real 
knowledge. The metaphysics of infinite, or finite, spirit, have too 
often been enlisted in the service of superstition. But the human 

" The Arabic catalogue of the Escurial will give a just idea of the proportion of 
the claaaes. In the library of Cairo the MSS. of astronomy and medicine amounted 
to 650U, with two fair globes, the one of brass, the other of silver (Biblioth. Arab. 
Hisp. torn. i. p. 417). 

" As for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh books (the eighth ia still wanting) 
of the Conic Sections of Apollonius Per^a?u8, which were priut-ed from the Florence 
MS. 1661 (Fabric. Biblioth. Grwc. toni. ii. p. 559). Yet the fifth book had been pre- 
viously restored by the mathematical divination of Viviani (see his Eloge in Foutenelle, 
tom. V. p. 59, &c.). 

" The merit of these Ai-abic versions is freely discussed by Reuaudot (Fabric. 
Biblioth. Qraec. tom. i. p. 81 2-81 H), and piously defended by Casiri (Biblioth. Arab. 
Hispana, tom. i. p. 2:i8-240). Most of the versions of Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Galen, &c., are ascribed to Honain, a physician of the Nestorian sect, who flourished 
at Bagdad in the court of the caliphs, and died a.d. 876. He was at the head of a 
school or manufacture of translations, and the works of his sons and disciples were 
published under his name. See Abulpbaragius (Dynast, p. 88, 115, 171-174, and apud 
Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 438), D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Orientale, p. 456), 
Asseman. (Biblioth. Orient, tom. iii. p. 164), and Casiri (Biblioth. Arab. Hispana, tom. 
L p. 288, &c. 251, 286-290, 302, 304, &c.). 

" See Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 181, 214, 236, 257, 315, 338, 396, 
438, &c. 
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faculties are fortified by the art and practice of dialectics ; the ten 
predicaments of Aristotle collect and methodise our ideas,*® and his 
syllogism is the keenest weapon of dispute. It was dexterously wielded 
in the schools of the Saracens, but, as it is more effectual for the detec- 
tion of error than for the investigation of truth, it is not surprising 
that new generations of masters and disciples should still revolve 
in the same circle of logical argument. The mathematics are dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar privilege, that, in the course of ages, they 
may always advance and can never recede. But the ancient geo- 
metry, if I am not misinformed, was resumed in the same state by 
the Italians of the fifteenth century ; and whatever may be the origin 
of the name, the science of algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Dio- 
phantus by the modest testimony of the Arabs themselves. ^° They 
cultivated with more success the sublime science of astronomy, which 
elevates the mind of man to disdain his diminutive planet and 
momentary existence. The costly instruments of observation were 
supplied by the caliph Almamon, and the land of the Chaldseans still 
aflJbrded the same spacious level, the same unclouded horizon. In the 
plains of Sinaar, and a second time in those of Cufa, his mathema- 
ticians accurately measured a degree of the great circle of the earth, and 
determined at twenty-four thousand miles the entire circumference of 
our globe.^^ From the reign of the Abbassides to that of the grand- 
children of Tamerlane, the stars, without the aid of glasses, were 
diligently observed ; and the astronomical tables of Bagdad, Spain, 
and Samarcand^^ correct some minute errors, without daring to 
renounce the hypothesis of Ptolemy, without advancing a step towards 
the discovery of the solar system. In the Eastern courts, the truths 
of science could be recommended only by ignorance and folly, and 
the astronomer would have been disregarded, had he not debased his 
wisdom or honesty by the vain predictions of astrology.^^ But in the 

* The most elegant commentary on the Categories or Predicaments of Aristotle 
may be found in the Philosophical Arrangements of Mr. James Harris (London, 1775, 
in octavo), who laboured to revive the studies of Grecian literature and philosophy. 

** Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 81, 'J22; Biblioth, Arab. Hisp. tom. i. p. 370, 371. In 
quern (says the primate of the Jacobites) si immiserit se lector, oceanum hoc ingenere 
{AUjebra) inveniet. The time of Diophantus of Alexandria is unknown; but his six 
books are still extant, and have been illustrated by the Greek Planudes and the 
Frenchman Meziriac (Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. tom. iv. p. 12-15). 

•' Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 21o, 211, vers. Reiske) describes this operation 
according to Ibn Challecan and the best historians. This degree most accurately con- 
tains 200,000 royal or Hashemite cubits, which Arabia had derived from the sacred and 
legal practice both of Palestine and Egypt. This ancient cubit is repeated 400 times 
in each basis of the great pyramid, and seems to indicate the primitive and imi verbal 
measures of the East. See the Metrologie of the laborious M. Paucton, p. 101- 195. 

•* See the Astronomical Tables of Ulugh Begh, with the preface of Dr. Hyde, in the 
first volimie of his Syntagma Dissertation um, Oxon. 1707. 

•* The truth of astrology was allowed by Albumazar, and the best of the ArabTan 
astronomers, who drew their most certain predictions, not from Venus and Mercury, 

VOL. VI. 2 D 
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science of medicine the Arabians have been deservedly applauded. 
The names of Mesua and Geber, of Razis and Ayicenna, are ranked 
with the Grecian masters ; in the city of Bagdad eight hundred and 
sixty physicians were licensed to exercise their lucrative profession : ** 
in Spain, the life of the ('atholic princes was intrusted to the skill of 
the Saracens,''^ and the school of Salerno, their legitimate offspring, 
revived in Italy and Europe the precepts of the healing art^® The 
success of each professor must have been influenced by personal and 
accidental causes ; but we may form a less fanciful estimate of their 
general knowledge of anatomy,*" botany,*'* and chemistry,''* the 
threefold basis of their theory and practice. A superstitious reverence 
for the dead confined both the Greeks and the Arabians to the dis- 
section of apes and quadrupeds ; the more solid and visible parts 
were known in the time of Galen, and the finer scrutiny of the human 
frame was reserved for the microscope and the injections of modem 
artists. Botany is an active science, and the discoveries of the torrid 
zone might enrich the herbal of Dioscorides with two thousand plants. 
Some traditionary knowledge might be secreted in the temples and 
monasteries of Egypt ; much useful experience had been acquired in 
the practice of arts and manufactures ; but the science of chemistry 
owes its origin and improvement to the industry of the Saracens. 
They first invented and named the alembic for the purposes of distil- 
lation, analysed the substances of the three kii^doms of nature, tried 

but from Juniter and the aun (Abulpharag. Dyiiaat. p. 101-163). For the state and 
science of the Persian astronomers, see Chardin (Voyages en Perse, torn. iiL p. 
162-203). 

** Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, torn. i. p. 438. The original relates a plensant tale of 
an ignorant, but harmless, pi-actitioner. • 

** In the year 95»> Sancho the Fat, king of Leon, was cured by the physicians of 
Cordova (Mariana, 1. viii. c. 7, tom. i. p. 318). 

•• The school of Salerno, and the introduction of the Arabian sciences into Italy, 
are discussed with learning and judgment by Muratori (Antiquitat. Italie Medii uEri, 
tom. iii. p. 93-2-94U) and Ciianuoue (Istoria Civile di Najwli, tom. ii. p. 119-127). 

*' See a good view of the progress of anatomy in Wotton (Reflections on Ancient 
and Modem Leanung, p. 2i)8-2r>G). His i-eputation has been unworthily depreciated 
by the wits in the controversy of Boyle and Bcutley. 

«* Biblioth. Arab. Hispana, tom. i. p. 275. Al l^ithar, of Malaga, their greatest 
botanist, had travelled mto Africa, Persia, and India. 

• Dr. Watson (Element of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 17, &c.) allows the oryj ami merit 
of the Arabians. Yet he quotes the modest confession of the famous Geber of the 
ixth century (D'Herbelot, p. 387), that he had drawn most of his science, perhaps 
of the transmutation of metals, from the ancient sages. WTiatever might be the 
origin or extent of their knowledge, the arts of chemistry and alchymy appear to 
have been known in Egypt at least three hundred vears before Mahomet (Wotton's 
Keflections, p. 121-133; Pauw, Kccherches sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois, tom. i. 
p. 376-429)." 

• Mr. Whewell (Hist, of Inductive '' affinity were important steps in chemical 
Sciences, vol. i. p. 33»;; rejects the claim " science; which, as I shall hereafter en- 
of the Arabians as inventors of the science '* deavour to show, it remained for the 
of chemistry. " The formation and reali- " chemists of Europe to make at a much 
" sation of the notions of analysis and ** later period." — M. 
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the distinction and affinities of alcalis and acids, and converted the 
poisonous minerals into soft and salutary medicines. But the most 
eager search of Arabian chemistry was the transmutation of metals, 
and the elixir of immortal health : the reason and the fortunes of 
thousands were evaporated in the crucibles of alchymy, and the con- 
summation of the great work was promoted by the worthy aid of 
mystery, fable, and superstition. 

But the Moslems deprived themselves of the principal benefits of a 
familiar intercourse with Greece and Rome, the knowledge want of 
of antiquity, the purity of taste, and the freedom of thought ^M^e.^iSd 
Confident in the riches of their native tongue, the Arabians '««^«™- 
disdained the study of any foreign idiom. ITie Greek interpreters 
were chosen among their Christian subjects ; they formed their trans- 
lations sometimes on the original text, more frequently perhaps on a 
Syriac version : and in the crowd of astronomers and physicians 
there is no example of a poet, an orator, or even an historian, being 
taught to speak the language of the Saracens. ''^ The mythology of 
Homer would have provoked the abhorrence of those stern fanatics : 
they possessed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the Macedonians, 
and the provinces of Carthage and Rome : the heroes of Plutarch 
and Livy* were buried in oblivion; and the history of tlie world 
before Mahomet was reduced to a short legend of the patriarchs, 
the prophets, and the Persian kings. Our education in the Greek 
and Latin schools may have fixed in our minds a standard of ex- 
clusive taste ; and I am not forward to condemn the literature and 
judgment of nations of whose language I am ignorant. Yet I know 
that the classics have much to teach, and I believe that the Orientals 
have much to learn : the temperate dignity of style, the graceful 
proportions of art, the forms of visible and intellectual beauty, the 
just delineation of character and passion, the rhetoric of narrative 
and argument, the regular fabric of epic and dramatic poetry.'* 
The influence of truth and reason is of a less ambiguous complexion. 

'* Abulpharagiiis (Dynast, p. 2G, 148) mentions a »?v/-iV version of Homer's two 
poems, by Theophilus, a Christian Maronite of Mount Libanus, who professed astro- 
nomy at Koha or Edas^la towards the end of the viiith century. His work would be 
a literary curiosity. I have read somewhere, but I do not believe, tliat Plutarch's 
Lives were translated into Turkish for the use of Maliomet the Second. 

^' I have perused with much pleasure Sir William Jones's Latm Commentary on 
Asiatic Poetry (London, 1774, in octavo), which was comix)«ed in tlie youth of that 
wonderful Unnjuist. At present, in the maturity of his taste and judgment, he would 
perhaps abate of the fervent and even partial praise which he has bestowed on the 
Orientals. 

• The entire works of Li\'y, however, by Forster, Mahometanism Unveiled, vol. 
are said to have existed in the library of ii. p. 339, notc.—S. 
Fez. LomeriuH de Bibliothecis, quoted 

2 D 2 
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The philosophers of Athens and Rome enjoyed the blessings, and 
asserted the rights, of civil and religious freedom. Their moral 
and political writings might have gradually unlocked the fetters of 
Eastern despotism, diffused a liberal spirit of inquiry and toleration, 
and encouraged the Arabian sages to suspect that their caliph was a 
tyrant, and their prophet an impostor.'* The instinct of superstition 
was alarmed by the introduction even of the abstract sciences ; and 
the more rigid doctors of the law condemned the rash and pernicious 
curiosity of Almamon."** To the thirst of martyrdom, the vision of 
paradise, and the belief of predestination, we must ascribe the invin- 
cible enthusiasm of the prince and people. And the sword of the 
Saracens became less formidable when their youth was drawn away from 
the camp to the college, when the armies of the faithful presumed to 
read and to reflect. Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks was jealous 
of their studies, and reluctantly imparted the sacred fire to the bar- 
barians of the East"* 

In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassides the Greeks 
wa«i.f had stolen the opportunity of avenging their wrongs and 
SSIki*^ enlarging their limits. But a severe retribution was exacted 
Jg^"^**** by Mohadi,* the third caliph of the new dynasty, who seized, 
A.D. 781-806. jjj jjjg |.^J.^^ ^j^g favourable opportunity, while a woman and 
a child, Irene and Constantine, were seated on the Byzantine throne. 
An army of ninety-five thousand Persians and Arabs was sent 
from the Tigris to the Thracian Bosphorus, under the command of 
Harun,"* or Aaron, the second son of the commander of the faithful. 
His encampment on the opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari^ 
informed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, of the loss of her 
troops and provinces. With the consent or connivance of their 
sovereign, her ministers subscribed an ignominious peace ; and the 
exchange of some royal gifts could not disguise the annual tribute of 
seventy thousand dinars of gold, which was imposed on the Roman 

^ Among the Arabian philosophers, Averroes has been accused of despising the 
religions of the Jews, the Cliristiaus, and the Mahometans (see his article in Bayle's 
Dictionary). Each of the^e sects would agree that, in two instances out of three, his 
contempt was reasonable. 

" D*Herbelot, Bibliothdque Orientale, p. WG. 

^* Bii^iXtf Sirtvn M»nas tt Tfj» tiS» •»t»»» ytZriff 3/ »!» ri "Ptfimtit yi*9f Bmufia^trmt 7«)*T«f 
w§mrtt TtTf Unfif &c. Cedrenus, p. 548 [vol. ii. p. 1G9, ed. Bonn], who relates how 
manfully the emperor refused a mathematician to the instances and offers of the 
caliph Almamon. This absurd scruple is expressed almost in the same words by the 
continuator of Theophanes (Scriptores post Theophanem, p. 118 [ed. Par.; p. 190, 
ed. Bonn]). 

^* See the reign and character of Harun al Rashid in the Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 
431-433, under his proper title, and in the relative articles to which M. D'Herbelot 
refers. That learned collector has shown much taste in stripping the Oriental 
chronicles of their instructive and amusing anecdotes. 
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empire. The Saracens had too rashly advanced into the midst of a 
distant and hostile land : their retreat was solicited by the promise of 
faithful guides and plentiful markets ; and not a Greek had courage to 
whisper that their weary forces might be surrounded and destroyed 
in their necessary passage between a slippery mountain and the river 
Sangarius. Five years after this expedition, Haruii ascended the throne 
of his father and his elder brother ; the most powerfiil and vigorous 
monarch of his race, illustrious in the West as the ally of Charlemagne, 
and familiar to the most childish readers as the perpetual hero of the 
Arabian tales. His title to the name of Al Rashid (the Just) is 
sullied by the extirpation of the generous, perhaps the innocent, 
Barmecides ; * yet he could listen to the complaint of a poor widow 
who had been pillaged by his troops, and who dared, in a passage 
of the Koran, to threaten the inattentive despot with the judgment 
of God and posterity. His court was adorned with luxury and 
science ; but, in a reign of three-and-twenty years, Harun repeatedly 
visited his provinces from Chorasan to Egypt; nine times he 
performed the pilgrimage of Mecca; eight times he invaded the 
territories of the Romans ; and as often as they declined the pay- 
ment of the tribute, they were taught to feel that a month of 
depredation was more costly than a year of submission. But when 
the unnatural mother of Constantino was deposed and banished, 
her successor, Nicephorus, resolved to obliterate this badge of ser- 
vitude and disgrace. I'he epistle of the emperor to the caliph was 
pointed with an allusion to the game of chess, which had already 
spread from Persia to Greece. "The queen (he spoke of Irene) 
" considered you as a rook, and herself as a pawn. That pusilla- 
" nimous female submitted to pay a tribute, the double of which 
" she ought to have exacted from the barbarians. Restore there- 
" fore the fruits of your injustice, or abide the determination of the 
" sword." At these words the ambassadors cast a bundle of swords 
before the foot of the throne. The caliph smiled at the menace, 
and, drawing his scimitar, samsaviah, a weapon of historic or fabulous 

* There seem to be grounds for be- overstep these commands : a child was the 
iieving that Harun's cruelty towai-ds the fi*uit and witness of their stolen inter- 
Barmecides was connected \^'itli his in- views; and Harun learned from a slave 
cestuous passion for his sister Abbasah. that he was deceived and disobeyed. 
Harun's fondness for Djafar, one of the After satisfying himself of the truth of 
Barmecide family, was so extravagant, this report- by the likenecs which the 
that he was unhappy out of his company ; child bore to its father, Harun resolved 
and, in order to reconcile his presence on the destruction of the whole family of 
in the harem with Eastern notions of de- the Barmecides. They were treacherously 
corum, he made him contract a formal seized and murdered; Djafar was be- 
marriage with Abbasah, but under strict headed, and parts of his mutilated body 
injunctions that he was not to exercise were fixed to the gates and on the bridge 
the rights of a husband. A mutual pas- of Bagdad. Weil, vol. ii. p. 133-139.— S. 
■ion, however, caused the wedded pair to 
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renown, he cut asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, without 
turning the edge or endangering the temper of his blade. He then 
dictated an epistle of tremendous brevity : " In the name of the most 
*' merciiid God, Ilarun al Rashid, commander of the faithful, to 
** Nicephorus, the Roman dog. I have read thy letter, O thou son 
" of an unbelieving mother. Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt behold, 
" my reply." It was written in characters of blood and fire on the 
plains of Phrygia ; and the warlike celerity of the Arabs could only 
be checked by the arts of deceit and the show of repentance. The 
triumphant caliph retired, after the fatigues of the campaign, to his 
favourite palace of Racca on the Euphrates : '^ but the distance of 
five hundred miles, and the inclemency of the season, encouraged his 
adversary to violate the peace. Nicephorus was astonished by the 
bold and rapid march of the commander of the faithful, who repassed, 
in the depth of winter, the snows of Mount Taurus : his stratagems 
of policy and war were exhausted ; and the perfidious Greek escaped 
with three wounds irom a field of battle overspread with forty 
thousand of his subjects. Yet the emperor was ashamed of sub- 
mission, and the caliph was resolved on victory. One hundred and 
thirty-five thousand regular soldiers received pay, and were inscribed 
in the military roll ; and above three hundred thousand persons of 
every denomination marched under the black standard of the Abbas- 
sides. They swept the surface of Asia Minor far beyond Tyana and 
Ancyra, and invested the Pontic Ileraclea,"" once a flourishing state, 
now a paltry town ; at that time capable of sustaining, in her antique 
walls, a month's siege against the forces of the East. The ruin was 
complete, the spoil was ample ; but if Harun had been conversant 
with Grecian story, he would have regretted the statue of Hercules, 
whose attributes, the club, the bow, the quiver, and the lion's hide, 
were sculptured in massy gold. The progress of desolation by sea 
and land, from the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, compelled the 
emperor Nicephorus to retract his haughty defiance. In the new 
treaty, the ruins of Heraclea were left for ever as a lesson and a 
trophy ; and the coin of the tribute was marked with the image and 

'^ For the situation of Racca, the old Nicephorium, consult D'Anville (I'Euphrate 
et le Tigre, p. 24-27). The Arabian Nights represent Harun al Rashid as almost 
stationary in Bagdad. He respected the royal scat of the Abbassides; but the vices 
of the inhabitants had driven him from the city (Abulfcd. Anual. p. 167).* 

^ M. de Toumefort, in his coasting voyage from Constantinople to Trebizond, 
passeil a night at Heraclea or Eregii. His eye surveyed the present state, his reading 
collected the antiquitieH, of the city (Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xvi. p. 23-35). 
We have a separate history of Heraclea in the fragments of Memnon, which are pre- 
served by Photius. 

"^ Weil attributes his withdrawing from quired by the murder of the BarmeddM. 
Bagdad to the unpopularity which he ac- Vol. ii. p. 144. — S. 
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superscription of Harun and his three sons.'® Yet this plurality of 
lords might contribute to remove the dishonour of the Roman name. 
After the death of their father, the heirs of the caliph were involved 
in civil discord, and the conqueror, the liberal Alraamon, was suffi- 
ciently engaged in the restoration of domestic peace and the intro- 
duction of foreign science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of Michael the Stam- 
merer at Constantinople, the islands of Crete '^ and Sicily j^^ ^^^i^ 
were subdued by the Arabs. The former of these conquests f"i^oT(^te 
IS disdained by their own writers, who were ignorant of the ^•»-s23; 
fame of Jupiter and Minos, but it has not been overlooked by the 
Byzantine historians, who now begin to cast a clearer light on the 
affairs of their own times.**^ A band of Andalusian volunteers, 
discontented with the climate or government of Spain, explored the 
adventures of the sea ; but as they sailed in no more than ten or 
twenty galleys, their warfare must be branded with the name of 
piracy. As the subjects and sectaries of the white party, they might 
lawfully invade the dominions of the black caliphs. A rebellious 
faction introduced them into Alexandria ; ®^ they cut in pieces both 
friends and foes, pillaged the churches and the moschs, sold above six 
thousand Christian captives, and maintained their station in the 
capital of Egypt, till they were oppressed by the forces and the 
presence of Almamon himself. From the mouth of the Nile to the 
Hellespont, the islands and sea-coasts both of the Greeks and 
Moslems were exposed to their depredations ; they saw, they envied, 
they tasted the fertility of Crete, and soon returned with forty galleys 

" The wars of Harun al Rashid against the Roman empire are related by Theo- 
phanes (p. 384-, 385, 391, 396, 407, 408 [tom. i. p. 70"), 717, 727, 748, sq., ed. Bonn]), 
Zonaraa (torn. ii. 1. xv. [c. 10-15], p. 115, 124), Cedrenus (p. 477, 478 [tom. ii. p. 34, 
sq.f ed. Bonn]), Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 407), Klmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 136, 
151, 152), AbulpharagiuB (Dynast, p. 147, 151), and Abulfeda (p. 156, 166-168). 

" The authors from whom I have learned the most of the ancient and modem state 
of Crete are Belon (Observations, &c., c. 3-20, Paris, 1555), Toumefort (Voyage du 
Levant, tom. i. lettre ii. et iii.), and Meui*sius (Creta, in his works, tom. iii. p. 
:J43-544). Although Crete is styled by Homer viu^x, by Dionysius XiW^n t« *eu 
iJC«7«;, I cannot conceive that mountainous island to surpass, or even to equal, in fer- 
tility the gi*eater part of Spain. 

•• The most authentic and circumstantial intelligence is obtained from the four 
books of the Continuation of Theophanes, compiled by the pen or the command of 
Constantino Porj)hyrogeuitiis, with the Life of his father Basil the Macedonian (Scrip- 
tores post Theophanem, p. 1-162, h Fmncisc. Combefis, Paris, 1685 [p. 4-260, ed. 
Bonn]). The loss of Crete and Sicily is related, 1. ii. p. 46-52 [ed. Par.; p. 74-83, ed. 
Bonn]. To these we may add the secondaiy evidence of Joseph Genesius (1. ii. p. 
21, Venet. 1733), George Cedrenus (Compend. p. 506-508 [p. 509-512, ed. Par.; p. 92- 
99, ed. Bonn]), and John Scylitzes Curopalata (apud Bai'ou. Annal. Eccles. A.D. 827, 
No. 24, &c.). But the modern Greeks are such notorious plagiaries, that I should 
only quote a plurality of names. 

" Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 251-256, 268-270) has described the ravages 
of the AndaltLsian Arabs in Egypt, but has forgot to connect them with the conquest 
of Crete. 
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to a more serious attack. The Andalusians wandered over the land 
fearless and unmolested ; hut when they descended with their plunder 
to the sea-shore, their vessels were in flames, and their chief, Abu 
Caab, confessed himself the author of the mischief. Their clamours 
accused his madness or treachery. '* Of what do you complain ? " 
replied the crafty emir. " I have brought you to a land flowing 
" with milk and honey. Here is your true country ; repose from 
" your toils, and forget the barren place of your nativity." " And our 
" wives and children?" "Your beauteous captives will supply the 
*' place of your wives, and in their embraces you will soon become 
" the fathers of a new progeny." The first habitation was their 
camp, with a ditch and rampart in the bay of Suda ; but an apostate 
monk led them to a more desirable position in the eastern parts ; and 
the name of Candax,* their fortress and colony, has been extended to 
the whole island, under the corrupt and modem appellation of CancUa. 
The hundred cities of the age of Minos were diminished to thirty ; 
and of these, only one, most probably Cydonia, had courage to retain 
the substance of freedom and. the profession of Christianity. The 
Saracens of Crete soon repaired the loss of their navy; and the 
timbers of Mount Ida were launched into the main. During an 
hostile period, of one hundred and thirty-eight years, the princes of 
Constantinople attacked these licentious corsairs with fruitless curses 
and ineffectual arms. 

The loss of Sicily^* was occasioned by an act of superstitious 
•ndofsidiy, rigour. An amorous youth, who had stolen a nun fit)m her 
Aj). 827-878. doigter, was sentenced by the emperor to the amputation of 
his tongue. Euphemius appealed to the reason and policy of the 
Saracens of Africa ; and soon returned with the Imperial purple, a 
fleet of one hundred ships, and an army of seven hundred horse and 
ten thousand foot. They landed at Mazara, near the ruins of the 
ancient Selinus ; but after some partial victories, Syracuse ®^ was deli- 
vered by the Greeks, the apostate was slain before her walls, and his 
African friends were reduced to the necessity of feeding on the flesh 
of their own horses. In their turn they were relieved by a powerfrd 
reinforcement of their brethren of Andalusia ; the largest and western 

" A»iX#r (sayB the continuator of Theophanes. 1. ii. p. 51 [p. 82, ed. Bonn]), H tmvtc 
^ufig-TKTm xflu ^rXmrtxeirttw li r0ri y^at^ilrat Bt«yv«Jrr*r z«u lU ;^iiifc| tXhvirm fiftiit. This 
history of the loss of Sicily is no longer extant. Muratori ( Annali d'ltalia, torn. vii. 
p. 719, 721, &c.) has added some circumstances from the Italian chronicles. 

" The splendid and interesting tragedy of Tancrede would adapt itself much better 
to this epoch than to the date (a.d. 1u05) which Voltaire himself has chosen. But I 
must gently reproach the poet for infusing into the Greek subjects the spirit of modem 
knights and ancient republicans. 

" Chandak.— S. 
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part of the Island was gradually reduced, and the commodious har- 
bour of Palermo was chosen for the seat of the naval and military 
power of the Saracens. Syracuse preserved about fifty years the 
faith which she had sworn to Christ and to Caesar. In the last and 
fatal siege her citizens displayed some remnant of the spirit which 
had formerly resisted the powers of Athens and Carthage. They 
stood above twenty days against the battering-rams and catajniUwy 
the mines and tortoises of the besiegers ; and the place might have 
been relieved, if the mariners of the Imperial fleet had not been 
detained at Constantinople in building a church to the Virgin Mary. 
The deacon Theodosius, with the bishop and clergy, was dragged in 
chains from the altar to Palermo, cast into a subterraneous dungeon, 
and exposed to the hourly peril of death or apostasy. His pathetic, 
and not inelegant complaint, may be read as the epitaph of his 
country.** From the Roman conquest to this final calamity, Syracuse, 
now dwindled to the primitive isle of Ortygea, had insensibly de- 
clined. Yet the relics were still precious ; the plate of the cathedral 
weighed five thousand pounds of silver ; the entire spoil was com- 
puted at one million of pieces of gold (about four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling), and the captives must outnumber the seventeen 
thousand Christians who were transported from the sack of Tauro- 
menium into African servitude. In Sicily the religion and language 
of the Greeks were eradicated ; and such was the docility of the 
rising generation, that fifteen thousand boys were circumcised and 
clothed on the same day with the son of the Fatimite caliph. The 
Arabian squadrons issued from the harbours of Palermo, Biserta, and 
Tunis ; an hundred and fifty towns of Calabria and Campania were 
attacked and pillaged ; nor could the suburbs of Rome be defended 
by the name of the Caesars and apostles. Had the Mahometans 
been united, Italy must have fallen an easy and glorious accession to 
the empire of the prophet But the caliphs of Bagdad had lost their 
authority in the West; the Aglabites and Fatimites usurped the 
provinces of Africa, their emirs of Sicily aspired to independence; 
and the design of conquest and dominion was degraded to a repeti- 
tion of predatory inroads.®* 

In the sufierings of prostrate Italy the name of Rome awakens a 
solemn and mournful recollection. A fleet of Saracens from the 

thji triiimpk ofXde^oM ' ^" ' ^''"^^ mentioD, the low of Syracu»e and 

^^^'."^^I'^Xt"^^^ ^' f'^y -^ ^-« in Abnlfeda (Annal. 
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African coast presumed to enter the mouth of the Tiber, and to 
Invasion of apppoach a city which even yet, in her fallen state, was 
iw*J2'*** revered as the metropolis of the Christian world. The gates 
A.i>. 846. ^^^ ramparts were guarded by a trembling people ; but the 
tombs and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were left exposed in 
the suburbs of the Vatican and of the Ostian way. Their invisible 
sanctity had protected them against the Goths, the Vandals, and the 
Lombards ; but the Arabs disdained both the Gospel and the legend ; 
and their rapacious spirit was approved and animated by the pre- 
cepts of the Koran. The Christian idols were stripped of their costly 
offerings ; a silver altar was torn away from the shrine of St. Peter ; 
and if the bodies or the buildings were left entire, their deliverance 
must be imputed to the haste rather than the scruples of the Saracens. 
In their course along the Appian way, they pillaged Fundi and be- 
sieged Gaeta : but they had turned aside from the walls of Rome, 
and, by their divisions, the Capitol wtis saved from the yoke of the 
prophet of Mecca. The same danger still impended on the heads of 
the Roman people; and their domestic force was unequal to the 
assault of an African emir. They claimed the protection of their 
Latin sovereign ; but the Carlovingian standard was overthrown by a 
detachment of the barbarians : they meditated the restoration of the 
Greek emperors ; but the attempt was treasonable, and the succour 
remote and precarious. **° Their distress appeared to receive some 
aggravation from the death of their spiritual and temporal chief; but 
the pressing emergency superseded the forms and intrigues of an 
election ; and the unanimous choice of Pope Leo the Fourth ^" was 
the safety of the church and city. This pontiff was born a Roman ; 
the courage of the first ages of the republic glowed in his breast ; and, 
amidst the ruins of his country, he stood erect, like one of the firm 
and lofty columns that rear their heads above the fragments of the 
Roman forum. The first days of his reign were consecrated to the 
purification and removal of relics, to prayers and processions, and to 
all the solemn offices of religion, which served at least to heal the 
imagination and restore the hopes of the multitude. The public 
defence had been long neglected, not from the presumption of peace, 
but from the distress and poverty of the times. As far as the scanti- 

^^ One of the most eminent Romans (Gratianus, magieter militum at Romani palatii 
Buperist^i) was accused of declaring, Quia Franci nihil nobis boni faciunt, neque adju- 
torium pi*»bent, sed magig quje nostra sunt violenter tolluut. Quare non advocamuB 
Graecos, et cum eis foedus pacis componentes, Francorum regem et gentem de nostro 
regno et dominatione expellimus? Ana-stiwius in Leone IV. p. 199 [ap. Muratori, 
Script. R. I. iii. p. 246]. 

^^ Voltaire (Hist. Ge'n^rale, torn. ii. c. 38, p. 124) appears to be remarkably struck 
with the cliaracter of Pope Leo IV. I have boiTowed hia general expresBion, but the 
flight of the forum has furnished me with a moi-e distinct and lively image. 
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ness of his means ar.d the shortn^^j; of hin leisure would allow, the 
ancieut walls were repaired by the c^immand of I^o ; fifteen towers, 
in the most accessible 5tat:or,5. were built or renewed ; two of these 
commanded on either side the TWjer ; and an injn chain was drawn 
across the stream to impede the ascent of an hoKtile navy. The Ro- 
mans were assured of a sfiort resspite by the welcome news that the 
siege of Gaeta had been raL-^, and tliat a fiart of the enemy with 
their sacrilegious plunder had pTi-luHl in the waves. 

But the storm which had lK*<:n d^-layed mon burst upon them with 
redoubled violence. The A^labite,'* who reigned in Africa, vi.toryuiMi 
had inherited from his fatluT a treasure and an army : a J^lv!. 
fleet of Arabs and MofiTS, aft^^T a short refreshment in the ^•" '*^*- 
harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor liefore the mouth of the Tiber, 
sixteen miles from the city ; and their discipline and numbers 
appeared to threaten, not a transient inroad, but a serious design of 
conquest and dominion. lUii the vigilance of I^o had formed an 
alliance with the vassals of the Greek empire, the free and maritime 
states of Gaeta, Naples, and Amalfi ; and, in the hour of danger, 
their galleys appeared in the port of Ostia under the command of 
Csesarius, the son of the Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth, 
who had already vanquished the fleets of the Saracens. With his 
principal companions, Caesarius was invited to the I^teran palace, and 
the dexterous pontiff" affected to inquire their errand, and to accept 
with joy and surprise their providential succour. The city bands, in 
arms, attended their father to Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed 
his generous deliverers. They kissed his feet, received the com- 
munion with martial devotion, and listened to the prayer of Lw, that 
the same God who had supported St. Peter and St. Paul on the waves 
of the sea would strengthen the hands of his champions against the 
adversaries of his holy name. After a similar prayer, and with equal 
resolution, the Moslems advanced to the attack of the Cliristian 
galleys, which preserved their advantageous station along the coast. 
The victory inclined to the side of the allies, when it was less gloriously 
decided in their favour by a sudden tempest, which confounded the 
skill and courage of the stoutest mariners. The Christians were 
sheltered in a friendly harbour, while the Africans were scattennl 
and dashed in pieces among the rocks and islands of an hostile shore. 
Those who escaped from shipwreck and hunger neither found nor 
deserved mercy at the hands of their implacable pursuers. The 

** De Gnignes, Hiat. G^ncrale de« Huns, torn. i. p. 3G3, 364; Cardonne, Hist, de 
I'Afnque et de rEspigne sous la Domination des Ai-abes, torn. ii. p. ti4, 25. I ob- 
rterve, and cannot rewnc ile, the difference of theae writera in the suceesaion of the 
Aglabitea. 
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sword and the gibbet reduced the dangerous multitude of captives ; 
and the remainder was more usefully employed to restore the sacred 
edifices which they had attempted to subvert. The pontiff, at the 
head of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful devotion at the 
shrines of the apostles ; and, among the spoils of this naval victory, 
thirteen Arabian bows of pure and massy silver were suspended round 
the altar of the fisherman of Galilee. The reign of Leo the Fourth 
was employed in the defence and ornament of the Roman state. The 
churches were renewed and embellished : near four thousand pounds 
of silver were consecrated to repair the losses of St. Peter ; and his 
sanctuary was decorated with a plate of gold of the weight of two 
hundred and sixteen pounds, embossed with the portraits of the pope 
and emperor, and encircled with a string of pearls. Yet this vain 
magnificence reflects less glory on the character of Leo than the 
paternal care with which he rebuilt the walls of Horta and Ameria ; 
and transported the wandering inhabitants of Centumcellae to his 
new foundation of Leopolis, twelve miles from the seashore.^' By 
his liberality a colony of Corsicans, with their wives and children, 
was planted in the station of Porto at the mouth of the Tiber : the 
falling city was restored for their use, the fields and vineyards were 
divided among the new settlers : their first efforts were assisted by a 
gift of horses and cattle ; and the hardy exiles, who breathed revenge 
against the Saracens, swore to live and die under the standard of 
St. Peter. The nations of the West and North who visited the 
threshold of the apostles had gradually formed the large and jx)pu- 
lous suburb of the Vatican, and their various habitations were dis- 
tinguished, in the language of the times, as the schools of the Greeks 
and Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. But this venerable spot 
was still open to sacrilegious insult : the design of enclosing it with 
walls and towers exhausted all that authority could command, or 
charity would supply : and the pious labour of four years was ani- 
mated in every season and at every hour by the presence of the 
indefatigable pontiff. The love of fame, a generous but worldly 
Foundauon passion, may be detected in the name of the Leonine dty^ 
liiniue city, whicli he bcstowcd on the Vatican ; yet the pride of the 
A.D. 852. dedication was tempered with Christian penance and hu- 
mility. The boundary was trod by the bishop and his clergy, bare- 
foot, in sackcloth and ashes ; the songs of triumph were modulated 
to psalms and litanies ; the walls were besprinkled with holy water ; 
and the ceremony was concluded with a prayer, that, under the 
guardian care of the apostles and the angelic host, both the old 

*• Beretti (Chorographia Italiao Medii -^vi, p. 106, 108) has illuatrated Centum- 
cellse, Leopolifl, Civitas Leoniua, and the other places of the Homan duchy. 
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and the new Rome might ever be preserved pm>e, prcispen>us. And 
impregnahle.*** 

The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the Stammerer, was one 
of the most active and high-spirited princes who reigned at TiwAiiKriM* 
Constantinople during the middle age. In offensive or SI^JSi^ 
defensive war he marched in person five times against the JJ^^****" 
Saracens, formidable in his attack, esteemed by the enemy *-»'-'^- 
in his losses and defeats. In the last of these expeditions he ptM)e- 
trated into Syria, and besieged the obscure to^-n of Sozoj^etni ; * the 
casual birthplace of the caliph Motassem, whose father Ilanm was 
attended in peace or war by the most favoured of his wives ar.d 
concubines. The revolt of a Persian impostor employed at that 
moment the arms of the Saracen, and he could only intercede in 
favour of a place for which he felt and acknowledged some degree of 
filial afiection. These solicitations determined the emperor to wound 
his pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra was levelled with the 
ground, the Syrian prisoners were marked or mutilated with igno- 
minious cruelty, and a thousand female captives were forced away 
from the adjacent territory. Among these a matron of the house of 
Abbas invoked, in an agony of despair, the name of Motassem ; and 
the insults of the Greeks engaged the honour of her kinsman to 
avenge his indignity, and to answer her appeal. Under the reign of 
the two elder broth(?rs, the inheritance of the youngest had l>een 
confined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Circassia ; this frontier 
station had exercised his military talents ; and among his accidental 
claims to the name of Octouari/,^^ the most meritorious are the ei(/ht 
battles which he gained or fought against the enemies of the Koran. 
In this personal quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt were 
recruited from the tribes of Arabia and the Turkish hordes : his 
cavalry might be numerous, though we should deduct some myriads 
from the hundred and thirty ihousand horses of the royal stables ; 
and the expense of the armament was computed at four millions 

~ The Arabs and the Gi-eeka are alike silent coiicernmg the invaaiou of Home by 
the Africans. The Liitin chronicles do not afford much instruction (see the Annals of 
Baronius and Paj^). Our authentic and contemporary guide for the Popes of the 
ixth century is Anastjwius, librarian of the Roman church. His Life of Leo IV con- 
tains twenty-four pages (p. 175-199, edit. Paris); and if a great part consists of super- 
stitious tnties, we must blame or commend his hero, who wu« much oftener in a 
church than in a camp. 

»» The same number was applied to the following circumstance in the life of 
Motassem: he vsras the lyhth of the Abbuwides; he reigne<l eufht years, eujht months, 
and fi}/A< days; left c*/A« nona, eujht daughters, ci]/ht thousand slaves, «i/A< mUlions 
of gold. 

"So/opotra, called by the Arabic writers n.ad from Melitene t.> Samosata. Weil. 
Ziibetra, was situated, according to Abul- vol. ii. p 3(i9 — S 
feda, two days journey to the wart of the 
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sterling, or one hundred thousand pounds of gold. Froni Tarsus, 
the place of assembly, the Saracens advanced in three divisions along 
the high road of Constantinople : Motassem himself commanded the 
centre, and the vanguard was given to his son Abbas, who, in the 
trial of the first adventures, might succeed with the more glory, or 
fail with the least reproach. In the revenge of his injury the caliph 
prepared to retaliate a similar aflront The father of Theophilus was 
a native of Amorium ^''^ in Phrygia : the original seat of the Imperial 
house had been adorned with privileges and monuments ; and, what- 
ever might be the indifierence of the people, Constantinople itself 
was scarcely of more value in the eyes of the sovereign and his court 
The name of Amokium was inscribed on the shields of the Saracens; 
and their three armies were again united under the walls of the 
devoted city. It had been proposed by the wisest counsellors to 
evacuate Amorium, to remove the inhabitants, and to abandon the 
empty structures to the vain resentment of the barbarians. The 
emperor embraced the more generous resolution of defending, in a 
siege and battle, the country of his ancestors. When the armies 
drew near, the front of the Mahometan line appeared to a Roman eye 
more closely planted with spears and javelins; but the event of die 
action was not glorious on either side to the national troops. The 
Arabs were broken, but it was by the swords of thirty thousand 
Persians, who had obtained service and settlement in the Byzantine 
empire. The Greeks were repulsed and vanquished, but it was by 
the arrows of the Turkish cavalry ; and had not their bowstrings 
been damped and relaxed by the evening rain, very few of the 
Christians could have escaped with the emperor from the field of 
battle. They breathed at Dorylaeum, at the distance of three dap; 
and Theophilus, reviewing his trembling squadrons, forgave the 
common flight both of the prince and people. After this disooveiy 
of his weakness, he vainly hoped to deprecate the fate of Amorium: 
the inexorable caliph rejected with contempt his prayers and promises, 
and detained the Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of his 
great revenge. They had nearly been the witnesses of his shame. 
The vigorous assaults of fifty-five days were encountered by a faithfiil 
governor, a veteran garrison, and a desperate people ; and the 

^ Amorium is seldom meutioned by the old geographei-s, and totally forgotieo va 
the Roman Itineraries. After the vith century it became an episcopal see, and •* 
length the metropolis of the new Galatia (Carol. S'^*^- Paulo, Geograph. Sacra, p. 2M\ 
The city rose again from its ruius, if we should read Ammxria, not An^uria^ in the 
text of the Nubian geographer (p. 'J30).* 



^ 



* There Ave considerable ruins of Amo- searches in Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 451. 
rium at Hergan Kale'h. Hamilton, Ko- — S. 
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Saracens must have raised the siege, if a domestic traitor had not 
pointed to the weakest part of the wall, a place which was decorated 
with the statues of a lion and a bull. The vow of Motassem was 
accomplished with unrelenting rigour: tired, rather than satiated, 
with destruction, he returaed to his new palace of Samara, in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad, while the unfortunate ^^ Theophilus im- 
plored the tardy and doubtful aid of his Western rival the emperor 
of the Franks. Yet in the siege of Amoriuni about seventy thousand 
Moslems had perished ; their loss had been revenged by the slaughter 
of thirty thousand Christians, and the sufferings of an equal number 
of captives, who were treated as the most* atrocious criftiinals. 
Mutual necessity could sometimes extort the exchange or ransom 
of prisoners ; ^^ but in the national and religious conflict of the two 
empires, peace was without confidence, and war without mercy. 
Quarter was seldom given in the field ; those who escaped the edge 
of the sword were condemned to hopeless servitude or exquisite 
torture ; and a Catholic emperor relates, with visible satisfaction, the 
execution of the Saracens of Crete, who were flayed alive, or plunged 
into caldrons of boiling oil.^^ * To a point of honour Motassem had 
sacrificed a flourishing city, two hundred thousand lives, and the 
property of millions. The Siime caliph descended from his horse, 
and dirtied his robe, to relieve the distress of a decrepit old man, 
who, with his laden ass, had tumbled into a ditch. On which of 
these actions did he reflect with the most pleasure when he was 
summoned by the angel of death ? ^^ 

** In the East ho was styled Av^ruxne (Continuator Theophan. 1. iii. p. 84 [p. 135, 
etL Bonn]) : but such was the ignorance of the West, that his ambassadors, in public 
discourse, might boldly narrate, de victoriis, quas adversus exteraa bellando gentes 
ocslitus fuerat assecutus (Annalist. Bertinian. apud Pagi, torn. iii. p. 720). 

^ Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 107, 1^)8) relates one of these singular transactions 
on the bridge of the river Lamus in Cilicia, the limit of the two empires, and one day's 
journey westward of Tarsus (D'Anville, Ucographie Ancienne, torn. ii. p. 91). Four 
thousand f<^)ur hundred and sixty Moslems, eight hundred women and children, one 
hundred confederates, were exchanged for an equal number of Greeks. They passed 
each other in the middle of the bridge, and when they reachetl their reslH^ctiTe friends 
they shouted Alhh Achdr, and Ktjric Eleist>n. Many of the prisoners of Amorium were 
probably among them, but in the same year (a.ii. 'J.'M) the most illustrious of them, 
tho foi-ty-two martyrs, were beheaded by the caliph's order. 

** Constantin. Porphyrogenitua, in Vit. Basil, c. Gl, p. 18G [p. .101, ed. Bonn]. 
These Saracens were indeed treated with peculiar severity as pirates and renegadoes. 

^ For Theophilus, Motassem, and the Amorian war, see the Continuator of Theo- 
phanes (1. iii. p. 77-84- [p. 124-13.\ ed. Bonn]), Gonesius (1. iii. p. 2-l-:i4), Cedronua 
(p. 528-5:^2 [torn. ii. p. 129-1:57. cd. Bonn]), Klmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 180), Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast, p. 165, KJG), Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 191 j, D'Uerbelot 
(Biblioth. Orientale, p. 639, 640). 



* Bather of boiling \n\<ih. Hence the baptism. Theophanes Contin. lib. v. p. 
inhuman jest of the Greek commander, 3ol, ed. Bonn.— S. 
tliat ho gave them a 6/({c*^ and painful 
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With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, the glory of his 
family and nation expired. When the Arabian conquerors 
ibe Turkish had sprciid themselves over tiie hast, and were muigled with 
fjD. Mi-870, the servile crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egjpt, they insen- 
sibly lost the freel>orn and martial virtues of the desert 
The courage of the South is the artificial fruit of discipline and 
prejudice ; the active power of enthusiasm had decayed, and the 
mercenary forces of the caliphs were recruited in those climates of the 
North, of which valour is the hardy and spontaneous production. Of 
the Turks'^' who dwelt l)eyond the Oxus and Jaxartes, the robust 
youths, either taken in war, or purch;ised in trade, were educated in 
the exercises of the field and the profession of the Mahometan faith. 
The Turkish guards stotnl in arms round the throne of their bene- 
factor, and their chiefs usurped the dominion of the palace and tbe 
provinces. Motasscmi, tlie first author of this danirerous example, 
introduced into the capital above tifiy thous^uid Turks : their licen- 
tious conduct j)rov(iked the public indiirnation, and the quarrels of the 
soldiers and people induced the caliph ro retire from Bagdad, and 
establish hi^ own residence and the (\inip of Ills barbarian favourites 
at Samara on the Tigris, about t\\(?ht» leairues alnjve the city of 
Peace.^^ His son Motawakkel was a jeah)us and cruel tyrant : odious 
to his subjects, he cast himself on the fidelity of the strangers, and 
these strangers, ambitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich 
promise of a revolution. At tlie instigation, or at least in the cause 
of his son, they burst into his apartment at tin* hour of supper, and 
the caliph was cut into seven j)ieccs by the same swords which he had 
recently distributed anion*? tin; «ruards of his lifc^ and throne.** To 
this throne, yet streaming \vith a father's blood, Moutasser was 
triumphantly led ; but in a Veitrn of six monilis h«' found only the 
pangs of a guilty conscience. If he wept at the sight of an old 
tapestry which represented the crime and j)unishment of the son of 
Chosroes ; if his days were abrid^red by trricf and remorse, we may 
allow some pity to a parricide, who exclaimed, in the bitterness of 
death* that he had lost both this world and the world to come. After 

^ M. de Guigiies, wl»o rionietinu.'s Icap.s, ami .-fometinics stumbles, in the gulf between 
Chinet»e aiid Mahometan story, thinks be cun sco that these Turks are the Hoti-ktt 
alias the A'"<'-/c/u', or hi jh".'iuji ions ; that tht-y were divided into fifteen hordes, from 
China and Siberia to the dominions ol the caliphrf and ;San»anides, &e. (Iliat. desHQUf 
torn. iii. p. 1-3:3, 124-i:U . 

^ He changed the old name of Sumerc. or Samara, into the fanciful title of Ser^me*' 
rai^ that which gives pleiisureat first sight iD'Herbelot, Bildiotheque Orieutale, p 806; 
D'Anville, I'Kuphrate et le Tigre, p. 07, 98 ■.* 

' On Samara, see vol. iii. p. Ill, note. ^ 9th Dee. a.d. 8»;1. Weil, vol. ii. p. 

— S. ;J69.— S. 
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this act of treason, the ensigns of royahy, the garment and walking 
staflF of Mahomet, were given and torn away hy the foreign niorce- 
naries, who in four years created, deposed, and nmrdercd throe com- 
manders of the faitliful. As often as the Tnrks were inflamed hy 
fear, or rage, or avarice, these caliplis were dragged hy the feet, 
exposed naked to the scorching sun, Iwaten with iron ehihs, and com- 
pelled to purchase, by the abdication of their dignity, a short reprieve 
of inevitable fate.^' At length, however, the fury of the tempest was 
spent or diverted : the Abbassides returned to the less turbulent resi- 
dence of Bagdad ; the insolence of the Turks was curbed with a firmer 
and more skilful hand, and their numbers were divided and do8tn)yed 
in foreign warfare. But the nations of the East had been taught to 
trample on the successors of the prophet ; and the blessings of dcmieatic 
peace were obtained by the relaxation of strength and discipline. So 
uniform are the mischiefs of military (lesj)otism, that 1 seem to rt*peat 
the story of the Praetorians of Home J"" 

While the flame of enthusifism was damjKjd by the business, the 
pleasure, and the knowledge of the age, it burnt with con- „. 
centrated heat m the breasts ot tlie chosen tew, tiie conge- pnim'.ii of 
nial spirits, who were ambitious of reigning either in this nilan* * 
world or in the next. How carefully soever the book of *'*''* 
prophecy had been sealed by the apostle of Meccii, the wishes, an«l (if 
we may profane the wordj even the reason of fanaticism, miglit 
believe that, after the successive missions of Adam, Noah, Aliraham, 
Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, the same God, in the fulness of time, 
would reveal a still more perfect and pennanent law. In the two 
hundred and seventy-seventh year of the Ilegira, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of (Jufa, an Arabian preacher of the name of Carmath* 

*• Take a specimen, tlio death of the calinh Motiiz: Correptuiii pvdibus j>ortruhuut, 
et BudibuB probe penuulcjuit, ct spoliatuni luceris veatibiis in boIo cuHocmit, prw cuj\iii 
acerriiuo Bcstii pcdos altenioH attollebat et deniittebat. AdHtaiitiuni aliqiiiu inisont 

colapliofl oontiinio iwgerebat, quoH illo objectia insuiibus avertoro Btiidobat Quo 

facto tnulitus tortori fuit, totoque tridiio cibo jjotuqiio proliibitua Sufi{>catui, 

&c. (Abulfodu, p. JU'i). Of the caliph Mohtatli, he sayn, cervices ifwi i)criwtui» ictibua 
coiitiindebant, te«ticulos<iiie |)edibud conculcabant (p. 208). 

"w See under the reigns of Mota**seni, Motawjikkel, l^rontasser. Mostain Motas 
ilohtiwli, and Mntiuaetl, in the Bibliothwpie of D'Herbelot, and the now familiar 
Ann:iU of KlnuiciM, Abulphiungiua, luul Abulfeda. 

"His real name was Hannkn n>n several otJier heretical Mahometan sects 

Aschatlu aiid Canimth waa a cognomen, although they differed as to the person of 

The Hixt which he founded waa merely a the real Imam. The IsmailiteV tauirht 

branchoftheproviouslyexistmgShiiteaect that, as Poven was the number of the 

of the iHuiachtes, who held Ismail, son of planet*., of the heavens, an<l of the earths 

Djafar AsHiulik, to be the seventh Inumi, bo was it ixUn o{ the prophets; who ac- 

rcckonintc from Ah. Many of this sect conlinK to their enumeration, were Adam 

believed that Mnhammed. the son of Ih- Noah. Abraham. Moses, Chiist Mahomet' 

mail, W.W not deH<l, and would appear again ami Muhdi. or Mi.hammed Ibn Lim^l 

,is Imam; a belief also entertained by Honeo ih(« pn.H,.|ytc8 of this sect were 

VOL. VI. ' li K 
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assumed the lofty and incomprehensible style of the Guide, the 
Director, the Demonstration, the Word, the Holy Ghost, the Camel, 
the Herald of the Messiah, who had conversed with him in a human 
shape, and the representative of Mohammed the son of Ali, of St. 
John the Baptist, and of the angel Gabriel. In his mystic volume the 
precepts of the Koran were refined to a more spiritual sense ; he 
relaxed the duties of ablution, fasting, and pilgrimage ; allowed the 
indiscriminate use of wine and forbidden food; and nourished the 
fervour of his disciples by the daily repetition of fifty prayers. The 
idleness and ferment of the rustic crowd awakened the attention of 
the magistrates of Cufa ; a timid persecution assisted the progre^ of 
the new sect ; and the name of the prophet Ixjcame more revered after 
his person had been withdrawn from the world. His twelve apostles 
dispersed themselves among the Bedoweens, " a race of men," says 
Abulfeda, " equally devoid of reason and of religion ; " and the suc- 
cess of their preaching seemed to threaten Arabia with a new revo- 
lution. The Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, since they dis- 
claimed the title of the house of Abbas, and abhorred the worldly 
pomp of the caliphs of Bagdad. They were susceptible of discipline, 
since they vowed a blind and absolute submission to their Imam, who 
was called to the prophetic office by the voice of God and the people. 
Instead of the Icgfil tithes he claimed the fifth of their substance and 
spoil ; the most flagitious sins were no more than the type of disobe- 
dience ; and the brethren were united and concealed by an oath of 
secrecy. 

After a bloody conflict they prevailed in the province of Bahrein, 

Their along the Persian Gulf: far and wide the tribes of the 

Spidu, desert were subject to the sceptre, or rather to the sword, of 

A.D.9oo,&c. ^|jy g^j^j ^j^j j^jg gQj^ ^jjy Xaher; and these rebellious 

imams could muster in the field an hundred and seven thousand 
fanatics. The mercenaries of the caliph were dismayed at the ap- 
proach of an enemy who neither asked nor accepted quarter ; and the 
diflbrence between them in fortitude and patience is expressive of the 
change which three centuries of prosperity had cftected in the charac- 
ter of the Arabians. Such troops were discomfited in every action ; 
the cities of Racca and Baalbec, of Cufa and Bassora, were taken 
and pillaged ; Bagdad was filled with consternation ; and the caliph 

torn at once from the bosom of Islamism; iinder tlie giiise of piety and the assump- 

and having been taught no longer to re- tion of learning concealed the deei>estand 

gard the revelation of Mahomet as the moat dangerous designs. It waa by one 

seal of prophecy, it waa eaay to persuade of these missionaries that Carmath waa 

them to reject the duties enjoined in the converted. Weil, vol. ii. p. 493-503; 

Koran. The Ljmailites spread their doc- Von Hammer's Hist, of the / 

trines by means of missionaries, who p. 20 sqq., 29, Engl. Transl. — S. 
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trembled behind the veils of his palace. In a dariiifr inroad beyond 
the Tigris, Abu Taher advanced to the grates of the capital with no 
more than five hundred horse. By the fcix?cial order of Moctader 
the bridges had been broken down, and the jxjrson or head of the 
rebel was expected even* hour by the commander of the faithful. 
His lieutenant, from a motive of fear or pity, appriwMl Abu Taher 
of his danger, and recommended a speedy escajie. '* Your nuinter," 
said the intrepid Carmathian to the me&scnj^er, " is at the head of 
** thirty thousand soldiers : thrt*e such men an tiutM* are wanting in 
** his host :" at the same instant, tunjing to three of his companionB, 
he commanded the first to plunfre a dagger into his breiu^t, the nec^ond 
to leap into the Tigris, and the third to cast himstrlf luradlong down a 
precipice. They obeyed without a munnur. '' l{<;latr," continued 
the imam, " what you have seen : b<;f<jrc the evening your g(»nrral 
" shall be chained among my dogs." Before the evening the c^iinp was 
surprised, and the menace was executed. The rapine of the (!arma- 
thians was sanctified by their aversion to the worship of Mecca : they 
robbed a caravan of pilgrims, and twenty thousand devout MohIciuh 
were abandoned on the buniing sands to adrath of hnni((ir and thirut. 
Another year they suflFered the pilgrims to prowed without intt^rruji- 
tion; but, in the festival of devotion, Abu Taher storinod the holy 
city, and trampled on the most venerable relics of tlu; 
Mahometan faith. Thirty thousand citizens and strang(jrs MvIU! *** 
were put to the sword ; the sacred precincts were jwllutcjd 
by the burial of three thousand dead bcxlies ; the well of Zemzem 
overflowed with blood ; the golden sjiout was forced from its place ; 
the veil of the Caaba was divided among these impious sectaries ; and 
the black stone, the first monument of the nation, was borne away in 
triumph to their capital. After this deed of sacrilege and cruelty 
they continued to infest the confines of Irak, Syria, and Egypt : but 
the vital principle of enthusiasm had withered at the root. Their 
scruples or their avarice again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca, and 
restored the black stone of the Caaba ; and it is needless to inquire 
into what factions they were broken, or by whose swords they were 
finally extirpated. The sect of the Carmathians may be considered 
as the second visible cause of the decline and fall of the empire of the 
xjaliphs.^'^^ 

Tiie third and most obvious cause was the weight and magnitude 
of the empire itself. The caliph Almamon might proudly assert that 
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it was easier for him to rule the East and the West than to manage 

a chess board of two feet square : ^^^ yet I suspect that in 
provinc «, both those games he was guilty of many fatal mistakes; 

and I perceive that in the distant provinces the authority of 
the first and most powerful of the Abbassides was already impaired. 
The analogy of despotism invests the representative with the fiill 
majesty of the prince ; the division and balance of powers might relax 
the habits of obedience, might encourage the passive subject to inquire 
into the origin and administration of civil government He who is 
born in the purple is seldom worthy to reign ; but the elevation of a 
private man, of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, affords a strong pre- 
sumption of his courage and capacity. The viceroy of a remote 
kingdom aspires to secure the property and inheritance of his pre- 
carious trust ; the nations must rejoice in the presence of their sove^ 
reign ; and the command of armies and treasures are at once the 
object and the instrument of his ambition. A change was scarcely 
visible as long as the lieutenants of the caliph were content with their 
vicarious title ; while they solicited for tliemselves or their sons a 
renewal of the Imperial grant, and still maintained on the coin and 
in the public prayers the name and prerogative of the commander of 
the faithful. But in the long and hereditary exercise of power they 
assumed the pride and attributes of royalty ; the alternative of peace 
or war, of reward or punishment, depended solely on their will ; and 
the revenues of their government were reserved for local services or 
private magnificenca Instead of a regular supply of n>en and money, 
the successors of the prophet were flattered with the ostentatious gift 
of an elephant, or a cast of hawks, a suit of silk hangings, or some 
pounds of musk and amber.^^^ 

After the revolt of Spain from the temporal and spiritual supremacy 

of the Abbassides, the first symptoms of disobedience broke 
Independent forth iu the proviucc of Africa. Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, 

the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid Harun, bequeathed 
Agiauteo. to the dynasty of the Aglabites the inheritance of his name 
^^' ' and power. The indolence or policy of the caliphs dis- 
KdriBites. sembled the injury and loss, and pursued only with poison 
A.D.82».90Y. ^YiQ founder of the ^rmf««,^°* who erected the kingdom 

*•• Hyde, Syntagma Dissertat. torn. ii. p. 57, in Hist. Shahiludii. 

'^ The dynasties of the Arabian empire may be studied in the Annals of Elmacin, 
Abulphanigiu8,.and Abulfeda, under the proper years; in the dictionary of D'Herbelot^ 
mider the proper names. The tables of M. de Guignes (Hist, des Hmis, torn, i.) 
exhibit a general chronology of the East, inters])ersed with some historical anecdotes; 
but his attachment to national blood has sometimes confounded the order of time and 
place. 

*^ The Aglabites and Eldrisites are the professed subject of M. de Cardonne (IliJit. 
de I'Afrique et de FEspagno sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. ii. p. 1-63). 
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and city of Fez on the sliores of the Western occan.^^* In the 
East the first dynasty was that of the Taherites ^ "® — the 
posterity of the valiant Taher, who, in the civil wars of the laberites 

A.D. 813-872. 

sons of Harun, had served with too much zeal and success 
the cause of Almamon, the younger brother, lie was sent into 
honourable exile, to command on the banks of the Oxus ; and the 
independence of his successors, who reigned in (,'horasan till the fourth 
generation, was palliated by their modest and respectful demeanour, 
tiie happiness of their subjects, and the security of their frontier. 
They were supplanted by one of those adventurers so frequent in the 
annals of the East, who left his trade of a brazier (from whence the 
name of Soffarides) for the profession of a robber. In a nocturnal 
visit to the treasure of the prince of Sistan, Jacob, the son of Leith, 
stumbled over a lump of salt, which he unwarily tasted with 
his tongue. Salt, among the Orientals, is the symbol of hospi- Soffandes, 
tality, and the pious robber immediately retired without spoil 
or damage. The discovery of this honourable behaviour recommended 
Jacob to pardon and trust ; he led an army at fii-st for his benefactor, at 
last for himself, subdued Persia, and threatened the residence of the 
Abbassides. On his march towards Bagdad the conqueror was 
arrested by a fever. He gave audience in bed to the ambassador of 
the caliph ; and beside him on a table were exposed a naked 
scimitar, a crust of brown bread, and a bunch of onions. " If I die,'* 
said he, " your master is delivered from his fears. If I live, this 
** must determine between us. If I am vanquished, I can return 
" without reluctance to the homely fare of my youth." From the 
height where he stood, the descent would not have been so soft or 
harmless : a timely death secured his own repose and that of the 
caliph, who paid with the most lavish concessions the retreat of his 
brother Amrou to the palaces of Shiraz and Ispahan. The Abbas- 
sides were too feeble to contend, too proud to forgive : they invited 
the powerful dynasty of the Samanides^ who passed the 
Oxus with ten thousand hoi*se, so T)oor that their stirrups samanWe*. 

AJ> fe74*999. 

were of wood ; so brave, that they vanquished the Soffa- 

rian army, eight times more numerous than their own. The cap- 

*^ To escape the reproach of error, I must criticise the inaccuracies of M. Je 
Guignes (torn. i. p. Mf)!)) concerning the Edrisites. 1. The dynasty and city of Fez 
could not be founded in the year of theHegira 173, since the founder was ^posthumous 
child of a descendant of Ali, who fled from Mecca in the year 1 68. 2. This founder, 
Edris, the son of PMris, instead of living to the improbable age of 120 years, a.ii. .'JKJ, 
died A.II. 214, in the prime of manhood. 3. The dynasty ended a.ii. 3(»7, twenty- 
three years sooner than it is fixed by the historian of the Huns. See the accurate 
Annals of Abulfeda, p. ir>8, 150. 185, 2;;8. 

'<* The dynasties of the Taherites an<l SofiFaridcs, with the rise of that of tlie 
Samanide^. are described in the original history and Latin version of Mirchond : y«;t the 
most interesting facts had already been di*aiued by the diligence of M. D'HcrWlot. 
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tive Amrou wa3 sent in chains, a grateful offering, to tlie court of 
Bagdad; and as the victor was content with the inheritance of 
Transoxiana and Chorasan, the realms of Persia returned for a while 
to the allegiance of the caliphs. The provinces of Syria and Egypt 
were twice dismembered by their Turkish slaves of the race of 
,^^ Toulun and IJcshid.^^'' These barbarians, in religion and 

Touiunuejj mauncrs the countrymen of Mahomet, emerged from the 

bloody factions of the palace to a provincial command and 
iiE.<aiidite«. an independent throne : their names became famous and 

formidable in their time ; but the founders of these two 
potent dynasties confessed, either in words or actions, the vanity of 
ambition. Tlie first on his deathbed implored the mercy of God to a 
sinner, ignorant of the limits of his own power : the second, in the 
midst of four hundred thousand soldiers and eight thousand slaves, 
concealed from every human eye the chamber where he attempted to 
sleep. Their sons were educated in the vices of kings ; and both 
Egypt and Syria were recovered and possessed by the Abbassides 
during an interval of thirty years. In the decline of their empire, 
Mesopotamia, with the important cities of Mosul and Aleppo, was 
occupied by the Arabian princes of the tribe of Hamadaiu The 
TheUimxi- pocts of their court could repeat, without a blush, that 
*^'*Jj>. nature had formed their countenances for beauty, their 
89i-iooi. tongues for eloquence, and their hands for liberality and 
valour : but the genuine tale of the elevation and reign of the 
Hamadanites exhibits a scene of treachery, murder, and parricide. 
At the same fatal period the Persian kingdom was again usurped 
-rhe by the dynasty of the BowideSj by the sword of three brothers, 

^"^^^^ who, under various names, were styled the supi)ort and 
933 1066. columns of the state, and who, from the Caspian sea to the 
ocean, would suffer no tyrants but themselves. Under their reign 
the language and genius of Persia revived, and the Arabs, three 
hundred and four years after the death of Mahomet, were deprived 
of the sceptre of the East 

Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and the thirty-ninth of 
Fallen state the succcssors of Mahomct, was the last who deserved the 
ofKf*" title of commander of the faithful ; '"^^ the last (says 
A.D. 936, Ac. Abulfeda) who spoke to the people or conversed with the 

^^ M. de Guigpes (Hist, des Huns, torn. iii. p. 124-15+) has exhausted the Tou- 
lunides and Ikshidites of Kgypt, and thrown some light on the Carmathians and 
Hamadanites. 

"* Hie est ultimus chalifah qui multura atque sropiiis pro concione peroraret 

Fuit etiam ultimus qui otium cum eruditis et facetis hominibus fallere hilariterque 
agero soleret. Ultimus tandem chalifarum cui sumtus, stipendia, re litus, et thesauri, 
culinsc, dsteraque omnia aulicapompa priorum chalifai-um &d instar comparata faerioL 
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learned ; the last wlio, in the expense of his household, repre- 
sented the wealth and magnificence of the ancient caliphs. After 
him, the lords of the Eastern world were reduced to the most 
abject misery, and exposed to the blows and insults of a servile con- 
dition. The revolt of the provinces circumscribed their dominions 
within the walls of Bagdad : but that capital still contained an 
innumerable multitude, vain of their past fortune, discontented with 
their present state, and oppressed by the demands of a treasury 
which had formerly lx?en replenished by the spoil and tribute of 
nations. Their idleness was exercised by faction and controversy. 
Under the mask of piety, the rigid followers of IlanlwiP'^^ invaded 
the pleasures of domestic life, burst into the houses of plebeians and 
princes, spilt the wine, broke the instruments, beat the musicians, and 
dishonoured, with infamous suspicions, the associates of every hand- 
some youth. In each profession which allowed room for two persons, 
the one wiis a votary, the other an antagonist, of Ali ; and tlu» 
Abbassides were awakened by the clamorous grief of the sectaries, 
who denied their title, and cursed their progenitors. A turbulent 
people could only be repressed by a militiiry force ; but who could 
satisfy the avarice or assert the discipline of the mercenaries them- 
selves? The African and the Turkish guards drew their swords 
against each other, and the chief commanders, the emirs al Omra,'"° 
imprisoned or deposed their sovereigns, and violated the sanctuary of 
the mosch and haram. If the caliphs escaped to the camp or court 
of any neighbouring prince, their deliverance was a change of 
servitude, till they were prompted by despair to invite the Bowides, 
the sultans of Persia, who silenced the factions of Bagdad by their 
irresistible arms. The civil and military powers were assumed by 
Moezaldowlat, the second of the three brothers, and a stipend of sixty 
thousand pounds sterling wiis assigned by his generosity for the 

Videbimiis enim jiauHo post quani iiidi^nis ct senililms ludibnir^ exagititi, quam ad 
huinilem fortimain ultimuiuque conteinptuni alrjecti fueiiiit lii qnoiidain potentiHsimi 
totiuB terraiuni Orieiitaliuin orbis doinini. Abiilfod. Annul. MobIcui. j>. liGl. I liavo 

S'ven this passjige an the manner and tone of A])ulfeda, but the ca«t of Latin elocpienco 
$]oDg8 more projMjrly to liciske. The Arabian historian (\). 255, 257, 'J61-2<)9, 28.5, 
iic.) liaa supplied me with the most interesting facts of this paraj^i-aph. 

"» Their maHter, on a nimilar occasion, showed himself of a more indul>5ont and 
tolerating spirit. Ahmed Kbn Hanbal, the head of one of the four orthodox sect*, 
was bom at Bagdad a.h. 104, and died there a.h. 241. Ho fought and suffei-ed in the 
dispute conceniing the creation of the Konm. 

'•° The office of vizir was fiuj)er»eded by the emir al Omra, Imperator ImiMjratonim, 
a title first instituted by Rahdi^ and which merged at length in the JJo'wides and Std- 
jukide^: vectigidibus, et tributis, et curiis per omnes regiones pni'fecit, jussitquo m 
omnibus suggestis nominis ejus in concionibus mentionem fieri ( Abuli>haragm», Dy- 
nast, p. lyO;. It is likewise mentioned by Elmacin (p. 254, 255;.* 

• Tlie title of Emir Alumara was not the reign of the caliph Moctnder (his 
iiLstitutod by Kahadi, but appears first in faither). Weil, vol. u. p. ^oo. noU*.~b. 
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private expense of tlic coniniaudcr of the faithful. But on the 
fortieth day, at tlie audience of the ambassadors of Chorasan, and 
in the presence of a trembling multitude, the caliph was dragged 
from his throne to a dungeon, by the command of the stranger, and 
the rude hands of his Dilemites. His palace was pillaged, his eyes 
were put out, and the mean ambition of the Abbassides iispired to 
the vacant station of danger and disgrace. In the school of adversity 
the luxurious caliphs resumed the grave and abstemious virtues of 
the primitive times. Despoiled of their armour and silken robes, 
they fasted, they prayed, they studied the Koran and the tradition of 
the Sonnites : they performed, with zeal and knowledge, the functions 
of their ecclesiastical character. Tlie respect of nations still waited 
on the successors of the apostle, the oracles of the law and conscience 
of the faithful ; and the weakness or division of their tyrants some- 
times restored the x^bbassides to the sovereignty of Bagdad. But 
their misfortunes had been embittered by the triumph of the Fatimites, 
the real or spurious progeny of Ali. Arising from the extremity of 
Africa, these successful rivals extinguished, in Egypt and Syria, 
both the spiritual and temporal authority of the Abbassides; and 
the monarch of the Nile insulted the humble pontiff on the banks of 
the Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs, in the century which elapsed 
EntcTpriaes *^ftcr the War of Theophilus and Motassem, the hostile 
GriSki. transactions of the two nations were confined to some in- 
A.U. 960. roads by sea and land, the fruits of their close vicinity and 
indelible hatred. But when the Eastern world was convulsed and 
broken, the Greeks were roused from their lethargy by the hopes of 
conquest and revenge. The Byzantine empire, since the accession of 
the Basilian race, had reposed in peace and dignity ; and they might 
encounter with their entire strength the front of some petty emir, 
whose rear was assaulted and threatened by his national foes of the 
Mahometan faith. The lofty titles of the morning-star, and the 
death of the Saracens,^ ^^ were applied in the public acclamations to 
Nicephorus Phocas, a prince as renowned in the camp as he was 
unpopular in the city. In the subordinate station of great domestic, 
Reduction OT general of the East, he reduced the island of Crete,* and 
of Crete, extirpated the nest of pirates who had so long defied, with 

'" Liutprand, whose choleric temper was embittered by hia uDeasy situation, sug- 
gests the names of reproach and contempt more applicable to Nicephorus than the 
vain titles of the Greeks, Ecce veuit stella matutina, surgit Eous, reverberat obtutu 
Bolis radios, pallida Saracenorum mors, Nicephorus fttl^v, 

" Crete was taken in 961, but the capital stead of 14th Indie); Theophan. Cont. 
was not reduced till 96.). Cf. Cedrenus, p. 300; Weil, vol. iii. p. 17, note 3.— S. 
p. 643 (where we should read the 4th in- 
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impunity, the majesty /)f the empire."^ His military genius \va> 
displayed in the conduct and success of the entcq)rlse, which had so 
often failed with loss and dishonour. The Saracens v ere confounded 
by the landing of his troops on siife and level hrldgcs, which he cast 
firom the vessels to the shore. Seven months were consumed in the 
siege of Candia ; the despair of the native Cretans was stimulated by 
the frequent aid of their brethren of Africa and Spain ; and, after 
the massy wall and double ditch had been stormed by the Greeks, an 
hopeless conflict was still mahitained in the streets and houses of thr 
city.* The whole island was subdued in the cai)ital, and a submissive 
people accepted, without resistance, the bai)tisni of the conc^ueror. ■ ' •' 
Constantinople applauded the long- forgotten pomp of a triumph ; but 
the Imperial diadem was the sole reward that could repay the ser- 
vices, or satisfy the ambition, of Nicephorus. 

After the death of the youngor Romanns, the fourth in lineal 
descent of the Basilian rac(» his widow Theo]>hania sue- ..^ „ 
cessively married Nicei)honis Phocas and his assassin John '"""qiH^i- -f 
Zimisces, the two heroes of the age. They reigned as the nj.Hasami 
guardians and colleagues of her infant sons ; and the twelve /jiuIm* >. ^ 
years of their military command form the most splendid 
period of the Byzantine annals. The subjects and confederates 
whom they led to war appeared, at least in the eyes of an enemy, 
two hundred thousand strong; and of these about thirty thousiind 
were armed with cuirasses : ^^* a train of four thousiuid mules attended 
their march ; and their evening camp was regularly fortified with an 
enclosure of iron spikes. A series of bloody and undecisive combats 
is nothing more than an anticipation of what would have been effected 
in a few years by the course of nature : but I shall briefly prosecute 

"• Notwithstanding the iiwinviation of Zonara**, ««< li u.r„ &c. (torn. ii. 1. xvi. [c. 23] 

5. 197), it is an undoubted fact that Crete was coniplctoly aii<l finally Hubdviod by 
^ioephonui PhocaH (Pagi, Critica, torn. iii. p. 87.)-87r>; Moursius, Creta, 1. iii. c. 7, 
torn. iii. p. 4«U, 40.')). 

"• A Greek Life of St. Nioun the Annenian was found in the Sforza library, and 
tranaUtcd into Latin by the Jesuit Sirmond, for the use of Canliual Barouius. This 
ooDt«mporary legend Ciists a ray of light on Ci'cte and Peloponnesus in the xth cen- 
tury. He fomid the newly-recovered island, fccdis deteatjuida* Agiu'eoorum suiwrsti- 
tiunis vestigiis adhuc plenum ac refertani .... but the victorious missionary, jwhain 
i;v*ith some carnal aid, ad Imptismum omncs verrociue fidei <lirici]>liutua pepulit. Kcclo- 
siis Iter totam insuhun irdiiicatis, &c. lAnnnl. Eccles. a.d. 9<il «. 

'" Elmacin, Hi^t. Saracen, p. 27H, ii7<». Liutpnuid was dinposed to depreciate the 
Greek power, yet he owns that Nicephorus led jigiiinst Assyria im army of eighty 
thousand men. 

* The Acroases of Theodorus, de ex- slinging a jackass into the famishing city. 

{nignationo Cretw, uiisenible iiimbics, re- Tlie jwet is in a transport at the wit of 

ate the whole campaign. WhiKjvcr wimld the general, and revels in all the l"xur)' 

fairly estinuite the merit of the poetic of antithesis. ThecKlori Acroases. lib. ui. 

deacon may read the description of the 17J, in Nicbuhr's Bysant. Hist.— M. 
VOL. VI. 2 F 
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the conquests of the two emperors from the hills of Cappadocia to the 
cooqueitof dosert of Bagdad. The sieges of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, 
ciiicu. jjj (Jiiicia, first exercised the skill and perseverance of their 

troops, on whom, at this moment, I shall not hesitate to bestow the 
name of Romans. In the double city of Mopsuestia, which is divided 
by the river Sams, two hundred thousand Moslems were predestined 
to death or slavery,^ '^ a surprising degree of population, which must 
at least include the inhabitants of the dependent districts. They 
were surrounded and taken by assault ; but Tarsus was reduced by 
the slow progress of famine ; and no sooner had the Saracens yielded 
on honourable terms than they were mortified by the distant and 
unprofitable view of the naval succours of Egypt. They were dis- 
missed with a safe-conduct to the confines of Syria : a part of the old 
Christians had quietly lived under their dominion ; and the vacant 
habitations were replenished by a new colony. But the mosch wtis 
converted into a stable ; the pulpit was delivered to the flames ; many 
rich crosses of gold and gems, the spoil of Asiatic churches, were 
made a grateful offering to the piety or avarice of the emperor ; and 
he transported the gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, which were fixed 
in the wall of Constantinople, an eternal monument of his victory. 
Invasion of After thcy had forced and secured the narrow passes of 
Syria. Mouut Amauus, the two Roman princes repeatedly carried 

theur arms into the heart of Syria Yet, instead of assaulting the 
walls of Antioch, the humanity or superstition of Nicephorus appeared 
to respect the ancient metropolis of the East : he contented himself 
with drawing round the city a line of circumvallation ; left a stationary 
army ; and instructed his lieutenant to expect, without impatience, the 
return of spring. But in the depth of winter, in a dark and rainy 
night, an adventurous subaltern, with three hundred soldiers, 
approached the rampart, applied his scaling-ladders, occupied two 
adjacent towers, stood firm against the pressure of multitudes, and 
bravely maintained his post till he was relieved by the tardy, though 
Recovery of cflijctual, supjwrt of his rcluctaut chief.'' The first tumult 
Antioch. ^f slaughter and rapine subsided ; the reign of Caesar and of 
Christ was restored ; and the efforts of an hundred thousand Saracens, 
of the armies of Syria and the fleets of Afric, were consumed without 

»'* Ducenta fere miUia boininum numerabat urbfl (Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 281) 
of MopBiiestia, or Masifa, MampeyHta, Mansiatii, Mamirtta, ns it b corruptly, or perbapB 
more correctly, styled in the middle ages (Wesseliiig, Itiuemr. p. 680). Yet I cannot 
credit this extreme populousness a few years after the testimony of the emperor Leo, 
•if ya^ ^$>.i/9rXfi4iet er^mrw rue Kiki^i ^^Zu^tf irrU (Tactica, c. xviii. [§ 139] iu Meursli 
Oper. tom. vi. p. 817). 

Some of the Arabian writers say that tian inhabitants wei-e in league with the 
Antioch was betrayed, and that the Chris- Greeks. Weil, vol. iii. p. 18, and note.— & 
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effect before the walls of Antioch. The royal city of Aleppo was 
subject to Seifeddowlat, of the dynasty of Ilamadan, who clouded his 
past glory by the precipitate retreat which abandoned his kingdom 
and capital to the Roman invaders. In his stately i)alace, that stood 
without the walls of Aleppo, they joyfully seized a well-furnished 
magazine of arras, a stable of fourteen hundred mules, and three 
hundred bags of silver and gold. But the walls of the city withstood 
the strokes of their battering-rams ; and the besiegers pitched their 
tents on the neighbouring mountain of Jaushan. Their retreat 
exasperated the quarrel of the townsmen and mercenaries ; the guard 
of the gates and ramparts was deserted ; and, while they furiously 
charged each other in the market-place, they were surprised and 
destroyed by the sword of a common enemy. The male sex was 
exterminated by the sword ; ten thousand youths were led into cap- 
tivity ; the weight of the precious spoil exceeded the strength and number 
of the beasts of burthen ; the superfluous remainder was burnt ; and, 
after a licentious possession of ten days, the Romans marched away 
from the naked and bleeding city. In their Syrian inroads they com- 
manded the husbandmen to cultivate their lands, that they themselves, 
in the ensuing season, might reap the benefit : more than an hundred 
cities were reduced to obedience ; and eighteen pulpits of the princijml 
moschs were committed to the flames to expiate the sacrilege of the dis- 
ciples of Mahomet. The chissic names of Ilierapolis, Apamea, and 
Emesa revive for a moment in the list of conquest : the enij)eror Zimisces 
encamped in the i)aradise of Damascus, and accepted the ransom 
of a submissive people ; and the torrent was only stopped by the 
impregnable fortress of Tripoli, on the sea-coast of Phoenicia. Since 
the days of Ileraclius, the Euphrates, below the passiige of j,^^ 
Mount Taurus, had been impervious, and almost invisible, v?**^/* 
to the Greeks. 1 he nver yielded a tree passage to tlie 
victorious Zimisces; and the historian may imitate the speed with 
which he oveiTan the once famous cities of Samosata, Edessa, 
MartyTopolis, Amida,'^*^ and Nisibis, the ancient limit of the empire 
in the neighbourhood of the Tigria His ardour was quickened 
by the desire of grasping the virgin trciisures of Ecbatana,^^' a 

"• The text of Leo the Deaoou. in the corrupt names of Eiueta and Myct^irsim, 
revealH the cities of Aiiiula and Martyn>poliri (Miafarokin; see Abulfeda, (Jeogmph. 
i>. 245, vers. Keiske). Of the former/ I.eo observes, urbs miinita et iUustris; of the 
latter, chim atque conspicua opibusquo et pecort', reliquis ejus proviuciis urbibiis attpio 
opj)idis longe j)r8C8tans. 

"' Ut et Kcbatiuia pei-geret Agai-euorumque regiam evertoret .... aiiint enmi 
urbium qvijp usquam sunt ac toto orbe existuut felicissimam esse aun^que ditissimam 
(Leo Diacon. apud Pagium, tom. iv. p. M). This splendid description suits only ^^^th 
liagdivd, and cannot possibly apply either Ui Hamaduu, the true p:cbatana (D Anville, 
Gcog. Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 2:i7), or Tauris, which has been commonly mistaken for 
that city. The name of Ecbatana, in the same indefinite sense, is transferred by • i 
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well-known name, under which the Byzantine writer has concealed 
the capital of the Abbassides. The consternation of the fiigitives 
had already diffused the terror of his name ; but the fancied riches of 
Bagdad had already been dissipated by the avarice and prodigality 
ivmgirof «f domestic tyrants. The prayers of the people, and the 
ijuRdu.1. g^gj.j^ demands of the lieutenant of the Bowides, required 
the caliph to provide for the defence of the city. The helpless Mothi 
replied, that his arms, his revenues, and his provinces had been 
torn from his hands, and that he was ready to abdicate a dignity 
which he was unable to support The emir was inexorable; the 
furniture of the palace was sold; and the paltry price of forty 
thousand pieces of gold was instantly consumed in private luxur)'. 
But the apprehensions of Bagdad were relieved by tlie retreat of 
the Greeks : thirst and hunger guarded the desert of Mesopotamia ; 
and the emperor, satiated with glory, and laden with Oriental spoils, 
returned to Constantinople, and displayed, in his triumph, the silk, 
the ar.omatics, and three hundred myriads of gold and silver. Yet 
the powers of the East had been bent, not broken, by this transient 
hurricana After the departure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes 
returned to their capitals ; the subjects disclaimed their involuntary 
oaths of allegiance ; the Moslems again purified their temples, and 
overturned the idols of the saints and martyrs ; the Nestorians and 
Jacobites preferred a Saracen to an orthodox master; and the 
numbers and spirit of the Melchites were inadequate to the supjK)rt 
of the church and stata Of these extensive conquests, Antioch, with 
the cities of Cilicia and the isle of Cyprus, was alone restored, a 
permanent and useful accession to the Roman empire.^'** 

more classic authority (Cicero pro Lege Manilia, c. 4) to the royal seat of MithridateB, 
king of Pontus. 

•'® See the Annals of Elniacin, Abuli)hanigiiw, and Abulfeda, from a.h. 361 to a.h. 
361; and the reigns of Nicephorus Phocas and John Zimisces, in the Chixiniclee of 
Zonaras (torn. ii. 1. xvi. [c. 24j p. 199; 1. xvii. [c. 4] 'J 15) and Cedrenus (Compend. p. 
649-684 [torn. ii. p. 351-415, ed. Btmn]). Their manifold defects are partly supplied 
by the MS. history of Leo the Deacon, which Pagi obtained from the Benedictines, 
and has inserted almost entire, in a Latin version (Critica, toni. iii. p. 873 • tom iv 
p. 37).- r . . 

* The whole original work of Leo the to the Arabian authorities of this period 

Deacon has been published by Hase, and some extracts from Kemaleddin*s aocoimt 

is inserted in the new edition of the By- of the treaty for the surrender of Aleppo, 

zantine historians. M. Lassen has added — M. 
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Masters. 2 Vols. FostSro. Ut, 



ContribnUons to the Literature of the Pine Arts. 

Bto. 12i. 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amaaon, inclading a 

Visit to Para, PostSvo. 2».6d. 

EaERTON*S (Hon. Caft. FaAwas) Jonmal of a Winter's Tour in 
India ; with a Visit to Nepaul. Woodcnts. S Vols. Post 8to. 18f. 

ELDON'S (Lord Chanoulor) Pablic and Priyate Life, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Ho&aos Twibs. T^trd 
Edition. Portrait 8 Vols. Post 8to. 2U. 

ELLESMERE'S (Lord) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post Svo. 9a. 6d, 

Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 

The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban . From the German. 
PostSvo. 6s. ed. 



Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 

a Discourse. Second Edition. Fcap. 8to. 6d, 

Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the German 



ofGeneral Carl Ton Claosewitx. Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ELPHINSTONE'S (Hon. Mouhtstuart) History at India— the 

Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Third Edition. Map. 8vo. I8s. 

BLWIN'S (Ret. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets. Prom 

Chaucer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. 8vo. In the Press, 

ENGLAND (History of) From the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 

of Versailles, 1718-83. By Lord Mahojt. Library Edition, 6 Vols, 
8vo, 789. ; or, Popular Edition, 6 Vols. Post 8vo, 36«. 



From the First Inyasion by the Romans, 

down to the 14th year of Queen Victoria's Reign. By Mks. Markham. 
68<A Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6«. 

As IT IS : Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 
Middle of the 19th Century. By W. Johsbtok. 2 Vols. Post 8to. 18s. 

and France under the House of Lancaster. 



With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 8w. 16». 

ERSKINE'S (Capt., R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific, Including the F^ecs and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

ESKIMAUX (The) and English Vocabulary, for the use of Travellers 
in the Arctic Regions. 16mo. 3.t. 6d. 

ESSAYS FROM "THE TIMES." Being a Selection from the 

LiTEBART Papbbs which havo appeared in thnt Journal. Reprinted by 
Permission, bth Thousar»d. Firat and Second Series. Foap. 8yo. 4s. each. 
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SSSSX (Ths Earls of) Their Lives and Letters. 1540—1646. 
Founded upon Documents chiefly onpnbUshed. By the Hon. Capt. 
DzrBBXUz, R.N. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8to. 80«. 

EXET£R'S (Bishop or) Lettere to the late Charles Batler, on the 
TbeoloRical parts of bis Book of the Roman Catholic Church; vith 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Mflner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second JEdUion. 8vo. 18*. 

Sermons. Preached during the Visitation of the Bishop 

of Exeter In 1846. Published by Bequest 12mo. 6$. 

FAIRY RINQ (Thb), A Collection of Talbs and Stories for Yonng 
Persons. From the German. By J. E. Tatlob. Illastrated by Richabo 
DoTLS. Second EdUion, Feap. 8to. 

FALKNER'S (Fbxd.) Mnek Maniial for the Use of Fanners. A 

Treatise on the Natore and Yalne of Manures. Stcemd SdiUftn^ irith a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Fcap. 8to. 6«. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts. Fcap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

FANCOURTS (Col.) History of Yucatan, from ito Discovery 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. Sro. 10s. 6(1. 

FARINFS (Linoi Cablo) History of the Roman State, 1815-60. 
Translated from the Italian. By Right Hon. W. E. Oladstoks. 
Vols, a A 4. Svo. 12s. each. 

FBATHERSTONHAUGH'S (G. W.) Tour through the SUve SUtes 
of North America, from the River Potomac, to Texas ^ad the Frontien 
•f Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2&i. 

FELLOWS* (Sir Charles) Trayels and Researches in Asia Minor, 

more particularly in the Province of Lycia. Nev EdiUan. Plates. Post 
8to. 9*. 

FERGUSON'S (Robert, M.D.) Essays on the Diseases of Women. 

Part I. Puerperal Fever. Post 8vo. 9«. 6d. 

FERGUSSON'S (James) Palaces of Ninereh and Persepolis 
Restored: an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 46 Woodcuts. Svo. 16«. 

Peril of Portsmouth ; or French Fleets and English 

Forts. Third BdUUm, Plan. Svo. 3f. 



Handbook of Architecture. Being 



Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all 
Ages and Cotintries in the World. With a Description of the most 
remarkable Buildings. With 1000 Illustraaons. 8vo. In the Freu. 

FEUERBACH'S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lotdy Durv Ooboow. Svo. ISs. 

FISHERS (Rev. George) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 

Schools. Third Editim. 18mo. S«. 

First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 

Third Edition. 18mo. 3#. 

FISHLAKE'S (Rev. J. R.) Translation of Buttman's Lexilogus ; A 

Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of numerous Greek 
Words and Passages, intended principally for Homer and Uesiod. With 
Explanatory Notes and Copious Indexes. ThWd Edition. Svo. li«. 

Translation of Buttman's CaUlogue of Irregular 

Greek Verbs; with all the Tenses extant— their Formation, Meaning, 
and Usage. With Explanatory Notes, and accompanied by an Index. 
Second Edition. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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FLOWER GARDEN (Thk). An Essay reprinted from the 

" Quarterly Revieir." Fcap. 8vo. U, 

FORD'S (Riohabd) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia, 

Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, &e. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 

Gatherings from Spain- Post Sto. 6s, 

FORSYTH'S (William) Hortensins, or the Advocate : an Historical 
Essay on the Office and Duties of an Advocate. Post 8to. lit. 

^^istory of Napoleon at SL Helena. From the 

Letters^nd Journals of Sib Hudson LowK. Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. 
8ro. 46$, 

FORTUNE'S (Robmt) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 

the years 184A-52, with fiill Descriptions of the Culture of the Tea 
Plant. Third EditUm. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 1S$. 

FRANCE (HisTORT of). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death 
of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. Mabkuam. S0(A Thousand. Woodcuts. 
12mo. Qs. 

FRENCH (The) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion — 

and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Durr GoanoN. 
Po8t8vo. 2*.6ti. 

GALTON'S (Frahois) Exploring Expedition in Tropical South 

AfHca. Plates. PostSvo. 12«. 

GEOGRAPHICAL (The) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 

graphical Society of London. Svo. 

GERMANY (History or). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 
present time. Onthe planof Mrs. Markham. eth Tk(m$€md. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 6t. 

GIBBON'S (Edward) Decline and ^all of the Roman Empire. 

£dit(Ml with Notes hy Milmah and Guizot. A New Editioti, Preceded 
hy the Autobiography of Gibbon. Edited with additional Notes by 
Dr. Wm. Smith. With Portrait and Maps. 8 VoU. Syo. 7«. W. each. 
(Mu&bat's British Classics.) 

Life and Correspondence. By Dean Milxah. Portrait 



8vo. 9«. 

GIFFARDS (Edward) Visit to the Ionian Islands. Athens, and 

theMorea. Plates. PostSvo. 12*. 

Deeds of Nayal Daring ; or. Anecdotes of the British 

Navy. Fcap. Sro. 2t. 6d. 
GILLY'S (Rbv. Dr.) Romaunt Version of the Gospel of St John, 
originally in use among the old Waldenses. Edited from the MSS., 
with Notes. Svo. bs. (Sd. 

GISBORNE'S (Thomas) Essays on Agriculture. Post Svo. 5s. 
GLADSTONE'S (Right Hon. W. E.) Prayers arranged from the 

Liturgy fv»r Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 2*. 6d. 

Farini's History of the Roman State. From the Italian. 

Vols. 3 and 4. Svo. 

GODLErS (Johh Rohrrt) Letters from America. 2 Vols. Post 

Sva 16«. 
GOLDSMITH'S (Outrr) Works. New Library Edition, now 
first printed from the last editions which passed under the Authors own 
eye. Edited by Pktkb CuxNiyaHAii. With Vignettes. A Vols. Svo, 
7«. 6(<.each. (Mub&ay's B&itish Classics}. 
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QLEIG^ (RsY. G. R.) Campaigng of the BritiBh Army at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans. Pout 8yo. St. 6ti. 



— Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 
and Authentic Sourees. Post 8vo. 6t. 

— Narrative of Sir Robert Salens Brigade in Afghanistan, 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post 8vo. 2t. 6tL 

— Life of Robert Lord Cliye, Post 8to. 6a, 
Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 



8vo. 6s. 

GOOCH (RoBKRT, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 

Women. Second Edition. 8vo. 129. 

GORDON'S (Sir Alex. Durr) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
firom the War of Liberation. From the German. PoitSvo. b§. 

(Lady Duff), Amber-Witch : the most interesting 

Trial for Witchcraft ever knoirn. From the German. Post bro. i$. 6(1. 

— French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. From the French. 
PoHtSvo. 2«.6d. 

Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Prom the 



German. 8vo. 12«. 

GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. An Attempt to render the 
Chief Events of the Life of Our Savioor Intelligible and profiUble. 
Second Edition. 18mo. 8«.6d. 

GRANT'S (Asahbl), Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies ; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Mesopotamia; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6a. 

GRENVILLE (The) LETTERS AND DIARIES ; being the Public 
and Private CorreRpoudence of George Grenville, his Friends and Con- 
temporaries, during a period of 90 years.— Including his Diary op 
Political Evknts while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Smith. 4 Vols. 8to. 168. each. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthias. 

By the Bishop of Lo2Ii>ok. Seventh fSiifton, revised by Kev. J. Euwabds. 
12mo. 3i. 

Accidence for Schools. Abridged from Matthias. 

By the Bishop of London. Fourth Edition^ revised by Rev. J. Edwabus. 
12mo. 2«. 

GROTE'S (George) History of Greece. From the Earliest Period 

to the Accession of Philip of Mact^don (b.c. 408-^60). Maps. Vols. 1 

to 10. 8vo. 16«. each. The Work may he had at foUuwa : — 

Vols. I.— II.— Legendary Greece. Grecian History to the Reign of 

PciHlHtratus at Athens. 
Vols. III.— IV.— History of Early Athens, and the Legislation of Solon. 

Grecian Colonies. View of the Contemporary Nations surronnding 

Greece. Grecian History down to the first Persian Invasiuni and the 

Battle of Marathon. 
Vols. V.— VI.— Persian War and Invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Period 

between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars. I'uluponnesian 

War down to the Expedition of the Athenians against Synicuse. 
Vols. Vll.— VIII.— The Peace of Nikias down to the BalUe of Knidna 

(BC. 421 to 394). Socrates and the Sophists. 
Vof^. 1 X.— X I.— From the Restoration of tJie Democracy at Athena down 

to the Death of Philip of Macedon {bm. 408—859). 
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QUIZOT (M.), on the CaoMS of the 8ucce» of the EngUah 

Revolution of 1640-1688. 8to. 6». ; or Cheap EdUiony Ifttno, 1*. 

Democracj in France. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 3«. QcL 



(J[rfiWOOD'S (Cou) Dc^ratchftH of ike Duke of Wellinirton during 

bU v^lflUd C*nip*l*fnii' <^omitUf<I from Ofl\vU\ and AuOiontic Docu- 
OluiU, Am:, oiitxrgtdf md e^mpUU. KJiuan., H vols. StOp 21#. each. 

&«locLLon» £rom tho Wellington Despatches 
ADi General Onten. y^m EJitiiti. 8vo. IS*. 

5pee(^h«s in Parliament of the Duke of 

AVellln^t<>lU JiVolB. 8vo. iHs. 

GlTSTA VtJfl TA3A (Hiatory of), King of Sweden. With Extracts 

ftom hU Comipoulmu. PortraU. 8vo. 10*. 6d, 

HALFORD'S (Sir Hihbt) Popular Essays and Orations. Third 

EctUion, Fcap. 8to. 6*. 6d, 

NugsB Metric*. Fcap. 8vo. 8a 6d. 



HALLAM'S (TltJiar) Conatitatbual History of England, from the 
AcM9BLo^ orTli.-nTj tbfiSer^cuUitothc) l>uth of George the Second. Sixth 
.KJitiiM, a VuIb. Svi>r 24*. 

HUtory of Europe dunng the Middle Ages. Tenth 



KJHion. Ihcludlog tha Bnpplpm^TiUl Snte*. 3 Vols. 8vo. 80*. 

Tn trodD ct ion to tl j « Li terary H istoty of Europe, dti ring 
the lOtK 1* t*^ n^ ISti" tentiirlfl** jr<mrth. JfJtlvHr, S Vols. 8vo, 36#. 

Literary Enuftys and Characters. Selected from the 



larger itoTlt* Fc*p, &to. 2#. 
HAMILTON'S (Walt^h^ Pacta to Assist the Memory in Tarious 

Sciences. StuatH^ Etiition. Fcap*1iv*j Ct.Bd, 

Hindosiljui, Ofloffrarhically, Statistically, and His- 
torically. Jl«p. 2Vol0. ^to. 9^.^. 

(W. J.) Jltttenrches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 

Armenia; with jkiouj Aecf>unL t^r tha Aqtlti^kitk^ and Geology of those 
Countries. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 88*. 

HAMPDKN'S (BifiHOT>) Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 
Clirlitianltr, or tb» Cr^^jibllLtj- rnbtained to a Scripture Revelation 
from Its Coluddf^Dce m iLli iha Toctii of Nature. 8vo. 9«. 6d, 

HAHCOUKTS (Edtarxj Vbrkoh) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post 8vo. 8*. Sd. 

EABTS (Major) ARMY LIST. 8vo. (PuMished Quarterly and 

HASE'S ANCIKNT GREEKS; their Public and Private Life, 
M4^nn#rii» hoA CiifitT>mi. Translated from the German. By Mrs. Acstik. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 6d. 

HAY'S (J. H. Drummond) Western Barbaiy, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals. Post Svo. 2*. 6d. 
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HAND-BOOK 0¥ TRAVEL-TALK; or, Convemtiont in 
EnRlish. GermAn, French, and lUlUin. Intendtnl for Knarlliihinen tim- 
veiling abroad, or Foraigncn viaiting Great Ilrltaln. 18nio. 3«. 6rf. 

BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. Mapt. Pwt 8to. U 

NORTH GERMANY AND HOLLAND— Inclu- 

ding Bolgium and the lUiine. Map. pMt 8to. 9». 
SOUTH GERMANY— B*vmria» Auntria, Salxl)«rff, 

thf> AnHtrian and Bavarian A I pa, the Tyrol, and the Danube, frura Ulm 
to the Black 8ea. Map. Post 8vo. 9«. 



SWITZERLAND— the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

FRANCE— Normandy, Brittany, the French Alpe, 

the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphlmi, Provence, and 
thePTTeneea. Mapa. Poeti^o. 9«. 

SPAIN — Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Yalencla, 



Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragtm, and Navarre. Mapa. 2 Volt. P(i«t 8vo. 

- - — PAINTING— the German, Dutch, Spanish, and 

French Schools. Translated fn part from the German of KvtthKU. 
VAiU'd, with Notes, by Sib Eumuitd IIkad. With lUustraUona. S VoU. 
PostSvo. 20. 

MADEIRA AND PORTUGAL. WoodcuU. 2 Vols. 

PostSvo. 12*. 

NORTH ITALY— Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 

Riviera, Venice, Lnmbardy, and Tuscany. Map. PosCHvo. 9*. 

CENTRAL ITALY— Part L S^>utii Toscamt and 



the Papal Statks.— Part II. KoMS amv its Ejivhu/iin. Maps. 8 Vols, 
Post bvo. 7«. each. 

SOUTHERN ITALY— the ContincnUl Portion of 



the Two Sicilies, iurlnding Naples, P<mp«li, Herculsnriun, Vesuvius, 
Bay of Naples, &c. Map. Postbvo. 1&«. 

PAINTING— the Italian Schools. From the Oer- 

man of Ki'oleb. (Mi ted by Sir Cbakles Eastlakb, With WoodcuU. 
2 VoU. Post bvo. 24». 

GREECE— the Ionian IsUndi, Albania, Tbessaly, 

and Macedonia. Maps. Post bvo. lis. 

TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, and CON.STANTI- 

NOPLE, Armenia, Mesf/potamia, dec Map*. P'iU^vm. 

MALTA, EGYPT— Thetie^, the Nile, Alexandria, 

(.'air', the Prramid-i. M'»:iDt i*!r^i, Ac. Map. P'^t Hvh, IS*. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. Maps. Poat 

bv«^. ' Pf'.f>-:r '•'!. 

DENMARK, NORWAY, AND .SWEDEN. Mapi. 

P'/st »;vo. l*i«. 

THE BALTIC, RUSSIA, AND FINLAND. Mai*. 

P^AtSvo. 14'. 

ENGLAND AND WALEa.— Part L DtTon vl\ 

^'.m*a::. o. 

LONDON. pAfT A»i Pm«U7. h^.z.% an Alfha- 

»>*.-*! A'-f'-.r.: '. *;; f* A-ti-,-.::'*^. ' \r —'.i*:*. < : "..■*^ » .rt« 
Aa«xu.:;.sj. P--»t5Tv. H*. 



HAND-BOOK—MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objecta 
of interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16ino. 6t. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 

30 MUes round St. Paurs. Maps. Post Svo. {Nearly ready.) 

BRITISH MUSEUM ; its Ahtiquities aud Sculp- 



TURK. aOOWoodcats. PostSro. 7«.6d. 

PICTURE GALLERIES ih akd hkjlk London. 



With Critical Notices. Post Svo. 10». 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY— its Art, Architecture, 

and Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. U. 

HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY, AlphabeticaUy 

arranged. Svo. {yearly Ready.) 

(OFFICIAL). Giving an Hintorical Account of the 

Duties attached to the various Civil and Eodesiastioal Departments of 
the Government Post Svo. 6«. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from English 



Authors. A New Edition with an Index. Fcap. Svo. 6<. 
ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular 

Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries 
in the World. With a Description of the most remarkable Buildings. 
By Jamxs Feboussok. Illustrations. Svo. In the Pret. 

CATHEDRALS OP ENGLAND. With Plates. 



Poet Svo. In the Prest. 

MEDIEVAL ART. Translated from the French 



of M. Jules Labarthe, and Edited by Mrs. Palusbb. With Illustratious. 
Svo. In the Pre$$. 

HEAD'S (Sib Francis) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post Svo. 8«. SdL 

— ^— Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Old Mah. 

Sixth Edition. 16mo. 69. 

Emigrant. Sixth EditUm, Fcap. Svo. 2«. 6rf. 

— ^— Stokers and Pokers, or the London and North- Western 

Railway. Post Svo. 2«.ed. 

— ^— Defenceless State of Great Britain. A series of Descrip- 
tive Sketches, conUining— 1. Military Warfare. 2. Naval Warfare. 
8. The Invasion of England. 4. The Capture of London by a French 
Army. 6. The Treatment of Women in War. 6. How to Defend Great 
Britain. Post Svo. 12*. 

Paris in 1851— a Faggot of French Sticks. Second Edition, 

2 Vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

Fortnight in Ireland. Second Edition, Map. Svo. 12«. 

(Sir George) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 

Second Edition. Post Svo. 10#. 

Home Tour through the Manu&cturing Districts of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12«. 



(Sib Edmund) Handbook of Painting — the German, 

Dutch, Spanish and French Schools. Partly from the German of 
KuoLKR. With lUustraUons. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2i«. 
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HEBER'S (Bishop) Parish Sermons ; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Snnday in the Year, and for Week-day FestivalB. 
Sixth EdUion, S Yola. PoatSvo. ISa. 



9s. 6d, 



Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8to. 



Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Chorch 



Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo. 1$, 



7t.6d. 



Poetical Works. lyth Edition. Portrait. Fcap. 8to. 



Journey through the Upper Provinces of India. From 

Calcatta to Bombay, with a Joomey to Madras and the Soutfaem Pro- 
vinces. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 10«. 

HEIRESS (The) in Her Minority; or. The Progress of Character. 

By the Author of '^Bkbtha's JouKiriLL.'' 8 Vols. 12mo. 1B$. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Ver»ion. Translated from the 
Text of GAisroBD, and Edited with Notes, illastrating the History and 
"^ * r of Herodotus, from the most recent sources of information. 



By Rev. 6. Rawliksox, CoLoxxLHAwuKBOir,and Sir J. O. Wilkxnbov. 
4 Vols. 8vo. In Prtparation. 

HERSCHEL'S (Sir J. W. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 
Use of Travellers. By various Writers. Second L-itian. PostSvo. 10s. &<. 

HERYEY'S (Lord) Memoirs of the Reign of Qeorge the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Motes, 
hy Right Hon. J. W. Cbokib. Portrait. aVols.Svo. 

HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 

Courts Martial. 8vo. 10s. 6ci. 

HILL (General Lord) Life od By Rbv. Edwiv Sidhbt. Second 

Edition. Portrait 8vo. 12«. 

(Frederic) On Crime : its Amount^ Causes, and Remedies. 

8vo. 12*. 

HILLARDS (G. S.) Six Months in ItAly. 2 VoU. Post 8vo. 16«. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE uhder the House 
OF LANCASTKa. With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 
8vo. 15*. 

the late War: with Sketches of Nelaon, Wellington, 

and Napoleon. By J. G. Lockuabt. 18mo. 8«. Od. 

HOLLAND'S (Rev. W. B.) Paalnis and Hymns, selected and 

adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. 24mo. U.Zd. 

HOLMES' (Mrs. Dalkeith) Ride on Horseback through France 

and Switxerland to Florence, ij Vols. Post 8vo. 18«. 

HOLLWAY'S (J. G.) Month in Norway during the Autumn of 

1852. Fcap. 8vo. 2^. 

HONEY BEE (The). An Essay Eeprinted from the " Quarterly 
Review." Fcap. Svo. Is. 
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LfcTTfclM riUiM THK BALTIC. By » Ladt. 
T f f K A ¥ IJKH WITCH. By Ladt Fn-rr G<iko^. 

OLIVKK TKOMWELL A JOHN BCNYAX. B j Rcwsxt Socmw. i 

?IKW -orrTII WALE^. Bf Me». MEitEDiTH. 
Urr. OV MfR PKANrm drake. By Joh» BAB«nw. 

KATIf EK RIPAM MEMOIRi< OF THE COURT OF CHINA. , 

A REHrilKNCE IN THE WEST INDIES. ByMG.LBwit^ 
f<KKTr:ffKH OF PERfHA. By 8ik Jobs Malooui. ' 

THE KRKN<:H IN ALGIERS. By Ladt I>urF Gordob. i 

BRAf EHKIIHiE HALL. By WAiiniaioTox Iirrxo. ' 

VOYA<»H OF A NATURALIST. By Chablu Dabwib. ' 

HIHTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 
LIFE OF LOi:iH PRINCE CONDE. By Lord Mahob. 
GIPHIEH OF HPAIN. By Gborob Borbow. 
THE MARgUEHAri. liy Hbrnanb Mblvillb. 
I.IVoNfAN TALEK. By a I.Bdy. 

MIMHIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rrv. J. Abbott. 
NALF/H HRKIADE IN AFFGHANI8TAN. By Rby. G. R. Glbio. I 

LETTEHH FROM MADRAS. By a Ladt. 

IIIcniLAND SPORTS. By CflABLBfl St. Johb. I 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sib F. B. Hbad. i 

(I ATflKUIN<IS FROM SPAIN. By Richard Ford. \ 

Hir.OES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lobd ELLBsncBB. i 

HKI.TCIIES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sir A. Gordon. 

ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By IIbrmaxb Mkltillb. j 

HTORY OK BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rkv. G. R. Glbio. i 

A Vi»V.VCJE UP THE ttlVER AMAZON. By W. U. Edwarob. ' 

THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capt. Mujiab. , 

MANNERS A CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rbt. C. Aclabd. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. Br Rrt.G. K. Glbio. 
A\>VENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. RrxT^ix. | 

PoRrniAL AND GALLU lA. By L*»ri^ Carsabvox. 

LIKE i»F LORD CLIVE. Br Rkv. G. R. Glbio '• 

lU SU LIKE IN ACSTRAlIa. By H. W. HATOf^BTS. 
Tm. AUrOlUOGKAUY OK HENRY STEFFEN&. 

T VI r < OK A TRAVELLER. By W i*u;n..tv>s Urtyo. ' 

SUOU r M Vrs ok T>IE l\»rT^, By Thobx* CABr»«Li. I 

Hlsn»UUAL ESSAYS, Br U^bi« M xik^x. 

\ OMH^N ,i NOUru WESTERN RAILWAY. Br $st F. R Htad. ' 

ADVKNnKrs IN THE I YBIAN DEJi^EKr ^ lUvj Sr. J<«». 
A KKSIDKNCE AT SURKA LFv^NK. It* » Ufc-t> , 

I IKE OK CaNKK.VL Ml NKO. lir Rjy v^ K. i;> sm. 
M ^. WOIRS OK SIR IVW ELL lU \T\>S- 1^ ^k» 5VN( 
UKt v>K OUIVEK v^vH-^^JHira. liy \rAML::A*»s^'» 1**3*. 
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HOOK'S (Rbv. Dr.) Church Dictionarjr. Seventh Editiou. Syo. 16«. 

— - Discounes on the Religious ControTenies of the Dsy. 
j 8to. 9«. 

I Advice to the Roman Catholics. Bj Dkast Coxbbs. A 

\ New Edition. With Notes. Feap. 8to. 8«. 



I 



I 8vo. U, 



• (Throdork) Life. From the " Quarterly Review." Fcap. 



HOOKER'S (J. D.) Himalayan Joamals ; or, Notes of an Oriental 

NaturaliRt in Beni(«l, the Sikkim ftDd Nepal IlimalAyM, tlie KhwiA 
MouDUinii, &c. M«pe, Plaies, and Weodcit«. 2 Tole. 8to. 86«. 

HOOPER'S (LiKUT.) Tea Months among the Tents of the Tuski; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. By Likut. Hoopkr, R.N. Plates 8to. 14«. 

HORACE (Works of). Edited hy Dean MiLimr. Ntw Edition. 

With 300 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 21«. 

(Life of). ByDsiHMiLMAH. ^ein ^dtiion. With Wood- 

cuts, and coloured Borders. Svo. 

HORNER'S (Francis) Memoirs and Letters. By his Brother. 

Srcond JCditian. PortTAit. 2 Voln. 8to. 80«. 

HOUSTOUN'S (Mrs.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexico. PUtea. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 21*. 

HUMBOLDT'S (Alex.) Cosmos ; or, a Physical Description of the 

World. TrauHlatcd by Col. and Mrs. Sabimb. Seventh Edition, 3 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 10b. ed. 

_._ . -- Aspects of Nature in different Lands and in 

differunt Climates. Translated by Col. and Mrs. Sabimb. 2 Vols. 
Post bvo. 6$. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditiouH, certain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or only 
Mediocrity be required. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. It. 6d. 

INKKRSLEY'S (Thos.) Gothic Architecture in France; Being an 
Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of the Konianeeque and 
Pointed Styles; with Notices of some of the principal Buildings, and 
an Index. 8vo. 1'2*. 

IRBY AND MANGLES' (Captains) Travels in Egypt. Nubia. 
Syria, and the Holy I^nd, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and 
through the Countiy east of the Jordan. Post 8vo. 2*. 6d. 

JAMES' (Rev. Thomas) Fables of JEsop. A New Version, for Old 
and Young. With 100 Original Designs, by Juum Texxikl. Post Svo. 
2s. ed. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Handbook to the Picture Galleries in and 
near London. With Historical. Biographical, and Critical Notices. 
Post 8vo. Second Edition. 10«. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Accounts 

of Kccent Dutch Travellers. Hew Edition. Post 8vo. 6$. 

JERVISS (Lieut.) Manual of Military Operations, for the Use of 
Officers. Post 8vo. ds. ed. 

c2 
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JESSE'S (Edwabd) Yisitfl to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of 
Windaor uid Eton. Woodcata. PostSvo. 12«. 

Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Recol- 



leetiona of Natural History. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. 

Gleanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 

Sagacity and instinct of Animals. Sixth E€Uti(m. Fcap. 8to. 6«. (kL 

JOCELYN*S (Lord) Six Months with the Chinese Expedition ; or. 
Learea from a Soldiei's Note-Book. Seventh Edition, Fcap. 8to. 6«. 6cf. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samubl) Life : By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sib W. Scott. Edited bv 
the Right Hon. Johk Wruioir Cbokxr. A New Bditum^ with much 
Additional matter. 1 Vol. Portraits. Royal Svo. 15s. 

Lives of the Poets. A New Edition. Edited 

and annotated. By Pktcb CuMNiMaHAM. 3 vols. Svo. In the PrtM. 

JOHNSTON'S (Wm.) England as it is : Social, Political, and 
Industrial, In the Middle of the 19th Century. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18«. 

JONES'S (Rky. Riohard) Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 
and on the Sources of Taxation. Parti.— RENT. Second Edition. Post 
Svo. 7*.M. 

JOURNAL OP A NATURALIST. Fourth EdUion. WoodcuU. 

Post Svo. 9«.&l. 
JOWETT'S (Rev. B.) St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, and Romans. With critical Notes and Dissertations. Svo. 

In the Frees, 

JUKES' (J. B.) Excursions in and about Newfoundland during the 

Years 1839-40. Map. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2U. 
KING EDWARD VIth's Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 

to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Eighth Edition, 12mo. 

8«.64l. 
Latin Accidence ; or, Elements of the 

Latin Tongue, for the Use of Junior Classes. 12mo. 2e. 

KINNEAR'S (John G.) Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, described 

from Notes made during a Tour in those Countries : with Remarks on 
the Government of Mehemet All, and on the present prospects of Syria. 
Post Svo. 9«. 6d. 

KNIGHT'S (Charles) Once upon a Time. 2 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 12*. 

KUGLER'S (Dr. Prahz) Handbook to the History of Painting 
(the Italian Schools). Translated from the German. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sib Ciiarlbs Eastlakb. Second Edition. With Woodcuts 
from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2ia, 

(the German, Dutch, Spanish, 

and French Schools). Partly Translated from the German. Edited, 
with Notes, by Sik EDiaTri> Head, Bart. With Woodcuts from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

LA HORDE'S (Lbok Dk) Journey through Arabia Petraea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petrasa,— the Edom of the Prophecies 
Second Edition. With Plates. Svo. 18». 

LAMBERT'S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 
on its Preparation and Arrangement Plates. Post Svo. 0«. 6d. 

My Knitting Book. Woodcuts. Ttoo Paris, l6mo. 3*. 

My Crochet Sampler. Woodcuts. Two Parts. 16mo. 4«. 

Hints on Decorative Needlework. 16mo. 1«. 6rf. 



J 
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LANE'S (E. W.) ArabUa Nights. Tranalated with Explanatory 
Motes. With Woodcuts. RofslQTO. 2U. 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Kiro Edwabd thb YIth's.) For the Use 

of Schools. Eighth EdUUm. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Accidence (Eiko Edwabd YI.) ; or, Elements of the 

Latin Tongue, for the Use of Junior Classes. ISmo. ia. 

LAYARD'S (AusTBir H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a 
Marratlye of Researches and Disooveries amidst the Ruins of ABsjria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yesadis, 
or DeTil-worshippers; and an Enquiry Into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assjrians. F^fih EdUioiu Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Yols. 
8to. 86«. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Result 

of a Second Expedition to Assyria. JFburt€€nth ThoutawL Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. *iU. Or Fine Paper. 2 Vohi. 8to. 80s. 



Monuments of Nmereh. Illostrated by One Hundred, 

Engravings. Imperial Folio, IW. 10s. 

Second Series. Illnstrated by 



Seventy Plates. Imperial FoUo. Id. 10*. 

Popular Account of Nineveh. 15th Edition. With 

Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6». 

LEAKE'S (CoL. W. Martik) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on iU AntiquiUes; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Seamd 
Edition. Plates. 2Yols.8vo. 80f. 

Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Yols. 8vo. 60«. 

Greece at the End of Twenty-three Years Protection. 



8vo. 6d. 



— Peloponnesiaca : A Supplement to Travels in the Morea. 

8vo. 16$. 

Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in England. 



8vo. S$.6d. 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OP THE BALTIC. By a 

Lady. PostSvo. 2».6d. 

Madras; or, First Impressions of Life and 

Manners in India. By a Ladt. Post 8vo. 2«. Hd. 

Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 

By a Ladt. Edited hy Mrs. Mobtox. PostSvo. 5s. 

LEWIS* (G. Cornewall) Essay on the Government of Dependencies. 

Svo. 12». 

Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 

some of the aciUoining Counties. ISmo. 4s. Gd. 

Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 

Languages: Second Edition. Svo. 12«. 

(Ladt Theresa) Friends and Contemporaries of the 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits In his OaUery. 
With an Introduction, containing a Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures, 
and an Account of the Origin of the Collection. Portraits. 8 Vols. 
Svo. 42s. 



(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 



West Indies. PostSvo. is.6d. 
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LEXINGTON (Thk) PAPERS; or. Some Account of the Courts 

of London and Viennm «t th« end of the 17th Centaiy. Eztnieted from 
the Official and PiiTate Correapondenoe of Kobbbt Suttom (Lokp 
Lbzixoton) while Minister at Vienna, 1094-1606. Edited hj Hon. H. 
Manmkes SniToii. 8vo. 14«. 

LINDSAY'S (Lord) Sketches of the HUtoiy of ChrUtian Art. 

8V0U.8T0. 81«.6(f. 

Lire* of the Lindsayi ; or, a Memoir of the Houses 

of Crawford and Balcarrea. To which are added, Extracts from the 
Official Correspondence of Alexander, sixth Earl of Balcarres, during 
the Maroon War; together with Personal Narratirea, by his Brothers, 
the Hon. Robert, Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay; and by his 
Sister, Lady Anne Barnard. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42m. 

- Progression bjr Antagonism. A Theory, inrolying 

Considerations touching the Present Position, Duties, and Destiny of 
Great BriUin. Srn. 6$. 

(ReT. Hbhbt) Practical Lectures on the Historical 



Books of the Old TesUment 2 Vols. 16mo. 10*. 

LITTLE ARTHURS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lady 

Callcott. SevfnUenth Edition. 18mo. i*.9d. 

LIVONIAN TALES.-The Disponent— The Wolves.— The Jewess. 
By the Author of " Letters from the Baltic." Post 8to. 2». Sd. 

LOCH'S (Capt. O. C.) Erents of the Closing Campaign in China. 

Map. PostSro. 8i.6d, 

LOCKHART'S (J. O.) Ancient Spanish Ballads ; Historical and 
Romantic. Translated, with Notes. New Edition, with Hluminated 
Titles, Borders, Ac. 4to. Or Cheap Edition. PoKt 8to. 2$. 6d. 

— Life of Robert Bams. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Zs. 

History of the Late War : with SlLetcbes of Nelson, 

Wellington, and Napoleon. 18mo. St. Gd. 

LONG'S (Gborob) Essays on the Conduct of Life, and Moral Nature 

of Man. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 69. each. 
LOUDON'S (Mas.) Ladies' Gardener; or, Instructions in Gardening. 
With Directions for Every Month in the Year, and a Calendar of 
Operations. Eighth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. (}vo. 6«. 

Modem Botany for Ladies ; or, a Popular Introduction 

tothe Natural System of Plants. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.Sro.e*. 

LOWE'S (Sib Hudson) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. By William Pobbtth. Portrait 3 Vols. 
Svo. 4&t. 

LUSHINGTON'S (Mrs.) Narratiye of a Joumey from CalcutU 

to £urope, hy way of Egypt. Seeimd Edition. Post Svo. Si. 6d, 
LYELL*S (Sir Charlbs) Principles of Geology; or, the Modem 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants ooasidered as illustrative of 
Geology. Xinlh Edition. Woodcuts. Svo. 1S«. 

Manual of Elementary (^logy ; or, the Ancient Changes 

of the Earth and its Inhabitants illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
lyth Edition. Woodcuts. Svo. In the Prtte. 

Travels in North America, 1841-2; with Observations on 

the United SUtes, Canada, and Nova Scotia. Plates. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 21«. 

Second Visit to the United States of North America, 

1846-6. Second EditUm, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 1S«. 
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MAHON'S (Lord) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 

to the Peace of VerMlUeH, 1713-83. Third Edition reylsed. Tola. 
I. to VI. Library EdUion, 8to. 78ff. Bopvlar EdiHon. Post 8to. 86f. 

" Forty-Five ; " or, a Narrative of the Bebellion in 

SooUand. PostSyo. 8«. 

History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 

Edition, Map. 8vo. 16«. 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or. Extracts from the 

CorreKpondonce of the Hon. Alex akdkr Stahhope, British Miniaier at 
Madrid from 1690 to 1700. 8w»»d EdiOon, PostSvo. 6«.6(L 

Life of Louis Prince of Cond6, sumamed the Great. 

PostSvo. 6«. 

Life of Belisarius. Second Edition, Post 8vo. 10«. 6rf. 

Historical and Critical Essaya. Post 8vo. hs, 

Story of Joan of Arc. Pcap, 8vo. 1*. 

MCCULLOCH (J. R.) ; Collected Edition of Rxoardo's Polittcal 

Works. With Notes and Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo. 16*. 

MACFARLANE'S (Charles) Travels in Turkey during the Years 

1847<8. SYoIs.evo. 28*. 

MALCOLM'S (Sir Johh) Sketches of Persia. Third Edition. 

PoutSvo. 6*. 

MAl^TELL'S (Gideoh A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Stcond Edition, Plates. 
16mo. %8. 

MANUAL OP SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 

Officers and Travellers in general. By varioos Writers. Edited by Sib 
J. Hebsciibl, Bart. &'M>nd Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 10«. Qd. {Pub- 
lithed by order of fA4 Lords of the Admiralty.) 

MARKHAM'S (Mrs.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria's 
Keign. New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6«. 

History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 

to the Death of Louis PhiUppe. New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 6«. 

History of Germany. From ihe Invasion by Maiius, 

to the present time. New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6$. 

H istory of Greece. With Chapters on the Literature, 



Art, and Domestic Manners of the Greeks. By Dr. Wm. Smitb. Wood- 
CttU. 12mo. 78. 6d. 

History of Rome. 12mo. In Preparation, 

Sermons for Children. /S^econ(2^(ft<tofi. Fcap.8vo. 8«. 



MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Remarks on English Churches, and Sepul- 
chral Memorials. Fourth EdUion. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Reverence due to Holy Places. Third Edition, 

Fcap. 8vo. 2« 

MARRY AT'S (Joseph) History of Pottery and Porcelain, in the 

15th. 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. With a Description of the Manu- 
facture, a (iloiiSAry, and a List of Monograms. With Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«.ed. 
\» A frw copies on India Proof i, movnted on Large Piiper. ito. W.os. 
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MATTHIJl'S (AuouBTUs) Qreek Qramniar for Schools. Abridged 
firom the Larger Grammar. By the Bibhop or Lohdov. Sevemlk Editiom. 
reriaed hj Rev. J. Edwards. 12mo. 8«. 

Greek Accidence for Schools. Abridged by the 

Bishop of Londoic. Fourth Edition^ revised by Rev. J. Edwards. 12mo. it. 
Index of Qaotations from Greek Authors contained 



in Matthle's Greek Grammar. Suand Edition. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

HAUREL'S (JuLxs) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 

of the Dnke of Wellington. Second EdiHoH. Fcap. 8vo. U. 6d. 

MAWE*S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 

Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Pern, and 
descending the great River Maranon. 8vo. lit. 

MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 

Fishing. By Richard Psmr. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6t. 

M AYO'S (Db.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Fcap. 8to. 5«. M. 
MELVILLE'S (Hermann) Typee and Omoo; or, Adrenturea 

amongst the Marquesas and South Seas. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 10«. 

MENDELSSOHN'S (Fsuz Bartboldt) Life. By Jules Benedict. 

8vo. St. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD (Mbs.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 

Mosaic, and Glass ; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours 
and Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts. 2 Vols. 8to. 
80«. 

MEBEDITH'S (Mrs. Charles) Notes and Sketches of New South 

Wales, during a Residence ftXMn 1889 to 1844. Poet 8vo. it. 6d, 

Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years. With 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18ff. 

MILFORD*S (John) Norway and her Laplanders in 1841 ; with a 

Few Hints to the Salmon Fisher. 8vo. 10*. M. 
MITCHELL'S (Thomas) PUys of Aristophanes. With English 

Notes. 8V0.—1. CLOUDS, 10».— 2. WASPS, 10».-5. FROGS, 16». 

MOJ)ERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Pracdoal Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
Ntw and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5t. 

MILMAN'S (Dran) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Ebctinction of Paganism in the Soman Empire. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 96t. 

. History of Latin Christianity; including that of the 

Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. Vols. I. to III. 6vo. 

: Character and Conduct 'of the Apostles considered as 

an Evidence of Christianity. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Edition of Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Empire. ^010 Edition, with Additional Notes by Dr. Wm. Smith. 
Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. Svo. It. 6d, each. 

Life and Correspondence of Edward Gibbon. Portrait. 

8vo. 9«. 

Life and Works of Horace. New Editi(m. With 300 

Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 80s. 

Poetical Works. Stcond Editian. Plates. 8 Vols. 

Fcap. Svo. 18ff. 

Fall of Jeruealein. Fcap. 8vo. 1«. 

(Capt. B. a.) Wayside Cross ; or, the Kaid of Gomez. 

A Tale of the Carlist War. Post Sro. St. fid. 
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MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 

6Vola. Fcap.Sro. 18«. 

Complete 



in One Volume. Portrait and Vignette. Soyal Svo. 18«. 

MUCK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 
on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manorea. 
By Fbedebick Fauckkr. Stcond JCdition. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 



MUIRHEAD (J. p.). James Watt, an Historical Eloge. By M. 
Abago. Translated, with Motes. 8vo, 8«.6d. 

Correspondence of James Watt on his Discovery of 



the Theory of the Composition of Water, with a Letter from his Son. 
Portrait. 8vo. 10«. 6ci. 

MULLER'S DORIANS; The History and Antiquities of the Doric 
Bace. Translated Inr the Right Hon. Ubsrt Ti'nfELL and Gbobqb 
CuuNEWAUL Lewih, £sq. Second Edition. Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. 26#. 

MUNDY'S (Capt. Bodkby) Events in Borneo, including the Occu- 
pation of Labnan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 82«. 

MUNRO'S (Gekeral Sir Thomas) Life and Letters. By the Riv 

G. K. Glbio. Post Svo. 6s. 

MURCHISON'S (Sir Roderick) Russia in Europe and the Ural 

Mountains; Geologricallr Illustrated. V ' 
Sections, &c. 2 Vols. Royal 4to. SI.Sb. 

Siluria ; or, a Hiatory of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining organic Remains. With Map and Plates. 8vo. 
MURRAY'S (Capt. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 

Philip Durham. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionally; 
varying in size and price, and suited for all classes of Readers. 

[The following art puhlishfd/] 

WiLLiRaTO!*. By LoftD ELLiBMsaB. 6d.\ Abt or Dixins. 1«.(U. 
^IlfllODO^lTH■ CHAai. la. I H Allah's Litekakt Ebmati. St. 



MountainAj Geologicalir Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Platea, 



EasATS piioM "Thb Tihbb." 2 Volt. 8*. 

Mi'sic AND D»«sa. la. 

Latahd'b Furuias Accuimt of Nimitbb. 

6a. 
Milman's Fallop Jbbosalvx. It. 

IfAMUH't " FoBTt-FlVB.** 3t. 

LiPB or Thkoqobb Uooe. It. 
Dekds OF Nav«l Dabino. S Voli. St. 
Tbb Ho?ibi Ukb. la. 
James' J£aur't Fablks. 2t.6d. 

NiMBOO OB TBB TOBF. It. 64. 

UurHART't NBrA,uL. 2t.6d. 



Ma,ho!i'b Joa,r of ABC. It. 

IlBAu't EXISBAJIT. 2t.M. 

KixBOD OB Taa Eoad. It. 

WlLKintOR'B AitCIBNT KOTmARS. ISk 

Cboebb or tbb Quillotihb. It. 

UoU.WAT'a NOBWAT. St. 

MAUBkb'a Wbllihbtor. It.M. 
CAXPBBUi's Life ur Bacob. St. 
Tbb Flowbb Gabber, la. 
LuCEBABT'a SfaribbBallaas. St.6dL 
LvcAt OR HiaroBT. 64. 
Bbautibb of Btbor. St. 



MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays reprinted from the " Quarterly 

Review." Fcap. Svo. U. 
NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). (Published by Order qf the 

Lords Commissioners of the Adminilty.) Royal Svo. is. 6d. 

NAVY LIST (The Royal). {Published Quarterly, by Authonty.) 

12mu. 2s. Sd. 

NEALE'S (E. v.) Feasts and Fasto : an Essay on the Rise, Pro- 

gresM, and Present State of the Laws relating to Sundays and other 
liolidays, &c. Fcap. Svo. 9s. 6d. 
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NEVILLE'S (Hon. RC.) Saxon Obeeqaies; illustrated byOmamento 
* ftnd WeapoiM discovered in « Cemetery near LiUle Wilbrahun, Cam- 
bridgeshire. With short Descriptions. Illustrated by 40 PUtes. 4to. SU. 

NEWBOLD'S (LiBUT.) StraiU of Malacca, Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore. 2Vo1s.8to. W$. 

NIMROD On the Chace— -The Turf— and The Road. Reprinted 
from the ''QoarterlyReTiew." Woodcuts. Fcap.dvo. Ss.Sd. 

NORTON'S (HoH. Carouhi) Letters from Sierra Leone. By a Lidt, 
written to Friends at Home. Edited by Mrs. Nohton. Post 8to. 6s. 

O'BYRNE'S (W. R.) Naval Biographical Dictionary, comprising 
the Life and Benrioes of every Living Officer in H. M. Navy, from the 
Rank of Admiral to that of Lieutenant Compiled from Authentic and 
Family Documents. Koyal 8vo. 42«. 

O'CONNOR'S (R) Field Sports of France ; or, Hunting, Shooting, 
and Fishing on the Continent Woodcuts. 12mo. 7«.6<L 

OLIPHANT'S (Lauekhci) Journey to Katmandu, with Visit to 
the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambaasador. Fcap. 8vo. 2t. 6d. 

OXENH AM'S (RiY. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Pre&tory 
Kttles of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Steond Edition. 12mo. 4«. 

PAOETS (John) Hungary and Transylvania. With Remarks on 
their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. Second Edition. 
Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. Ua. 

PALLISER'S (John) Solitary Rambles and Adventures of a Hunter 
in the Prairies. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 

PARISH'S (Sir Woodbirb) Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata. Their First Discovery and Conquest, Pr«sent SUte, 
Trade, Debt, Ac Second Edition. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. 16«. 

PARIS'S (T. 0.) Letters from the Pyrenees during Three Months* 

Pedestrian Wanderings amidst the Wildest Scenes of the French and 
Spanish Pyrenees. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 10s. 6d. 

PARKYNS' (Maksfibld) Personal Narrative of Three Years' Resi- 
dence and Adventures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. S0«. 

PEILE'S (Rbv. Dr.) Agamemnon of JEschylus. A New Edition 

of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and PhilolofficaL for 
the Use of Students. Second Edition. 8vo. 9«. ^^ 

ChoephorsB of JEschylus. A New Edition of the Text 

with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Philological, for the Use of 
Students. Second EdUion. 8vo. 9s. 



PELLEW'S (Dban of Norwich) Life of Lord Sidmouth with 
his Correspondence. Portraits. 8 Vols. 8vo. 48s. ' 

PENN'S (Richard) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 
MiseHes of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-pUyer. Second EdUion. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 6». 

(Grahvilli) Bioscope; or, Dial of Life Explained. To 

which is added, a TransUtion of St. Paullnns' Epistle to CelanUa. on 
the Rule of Christian Life ; and an ElemenUry View of General rhr.». 
nology. Second EdUion. With Dial PUte. ISmo. ^^^^^^^^^"^ 
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PENROSE'S (Rev. Johh) Livea of Vicc-Admiral Sir C. V. Penrose, 
and CapUin James Trevenen. Portraits. 8to. lOt.Qd. 

Sermons for Households, or Fifty-four Sermons Written 

for Sunday Reading in Families. 8to, 10«. etU 

(P. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 

Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at Athens, fh>m a Sunrejr. With 40 PUtes. Folio. M. 6*. 
(Publisfuid under the direetion of tk* Dilettanti Sodetp.) 

PENNINGTON (G. J.) On the Pronunciation of the Greek Lan- 
guage. 8vo. 8«. 6dL 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D., (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait. 8vo. 7$.6d. 

Geology of Yorkshire. The Yorkshire Coast, and the 

Mountain-Limestone District. Plates 4to. Part I., 81«. 6(1.— Part 11., 
62t.6d. 

Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire ; with 

Essays on the Climate, Scenery and Ancient Inhabitants of the Connty. 
Plates. 8yo. 15«. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; 

or, the First Principles of Natnral Philosophy inculcated by aid of the Toys 
and 8i)orts of Youth. Seventh JuUtion. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PHILPOTT'S (Bisuop) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his " Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; " with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Linirard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

PHIPPS* (Hon. Edmund) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28*. 

POOLE'S (R. S.) Horse Egyptiacse ; or, the Chronology of Ancient 
Egypt, discovered from Astronomical and llieroglyphic Records upon 
its Monuments. Plates. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

— (Rev. G. A.) Handbook for the Cathedrals of England. 

Containing Descriptions of each. Woodcuts. Post8vo. In the Press. 

POPE'S (Albxanper) works. An entirely New Edition. Edited 
by the Right Uon. Jons WiL8i)M Cbokbs and Petkb Cuvxinouam, 
F.8.A. 6 vols. 8vo. In ths Press. 

PORTER'S (G. R.) Progress of the Nation, in its various Social and 

Economical Relations, fh>m the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 24«. 

— (Mrs. G. R.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 

Private Instruction. 12mo. S«. ed. 

POWELL'S (Rev. W. P.) LaUn Grammar simplified. 12mo. 8*. 6d. 
PRAYER-BOOK (The), Illuminated with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 

ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium 8vo. Cloth, 2U.; CaU;31«.6(/. 

Morocco, 42*. 

PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. An Historical Sum. 
mary, continued to the Present Time. With Map by Arbowsmitii. 
Third Eiitinn. 8vo. 6*. 6d. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. Suited to the Tastes of Little and Grown 

Children. By Otto Speckteb. Second Edition, Plates. 16mo. 6s. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (Toe). 8vo. 6«. 

RANKERS (Lkopold) Political and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from tlie Gcnnan by Mr«. Al'stiv. Third Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2ls. 

History of Prussia; or, Memoirs of the House of Bran- 

dcnburgh. Translated from the German by Sia Alkzakdik Durr 
GoRDOv Babt. 3 Vols. 8vo. 38*. 



BAWLINSON*S (Rk7. Geoboe) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Tnnslmted from the Text of Gaibfoiid, and Edited with 
Notes, illostrmUng the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most rpeent soarces of information, embodying the chief Results, 



HLMtorical and Ethnographical, wtiich have been arrived at in the pro- 
gress of Cuneiform and Hien^Iyphical Discoverj. Assisted by Covovkl, 
Kawuksov, and Sib J. Q. Wiluxsov. 4 Vols. 8to. Jn the Freu. 



BEJECTED ADDRESSES (The). By James ard Hoiuob Smith. 
With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Motes. Tweniy-teeomd 
Edition. Portraits. Foap. 8vo. 6*. 

BICABDO'S (David) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J. S. MH^ulloch. New Edition. Sro. 16«. 

BIDE on Horseback to Florence through France and Switzerland. 
Described in a Series of Letters. By a Ladt. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18«. 

BIPA'S (Father) Memoirs daring Thirteen Years' Besidence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
from the Italian. By Fortuvato Pkaxoi. Post Sro. 2m. Hd. 

BOBEBTSON*S (Lord) Leaves from a Journal, and other Fragments 
in Verse. Croim 8to. 7a. 9d. 

(Bev. J. C.) History of the Christian Church, to 

the Pontificate of Oregory the Great: a Mano^ for general Headers as 
well as for Students in Theology. Svo. li§. 

BOMILLT'S (Sir Samuel) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 

Son. Third Edition. Portrait. S Vols. Fcap. Svo. 12«. 

BOSS'S (Sir Jambs) Voyage of Discovery and Besearch in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1839-43. Plates. 
S Vols. Svo. Mt. 

BOYAL SOCIETY OF LITEBATUBE (The). Traesaotioeb. 
Plates. Vols. L to III. Svo. ISt.eaoh. 

BUKDELL*S(Mrs.) Modem Domestic Cookery, founded onPrinciples 
of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. Nno and 
Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. S«. 

BUXTON'S (Georob F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Pndrles and Kocky Moun- 
tains. Post Svo. 5*. 

SALE'S (Ladt) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. Eighth 

Edition. Post Svo. 1S«. 

(Sir Bobert) Brigade in Affghanist^. With an Account of 

the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. BfKBv.Q.R.GLSio. Post8vo.2«.6c(. 

SAXON (The) in Ireland. Being Notes of the Bambles of an 
Englishman in the West of Ireland, in search of a Settlement Second 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

SCBOPE'S (William) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. ITUrd 
Edition. WoodcuU. Crown Svo. 20«. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 

with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal Svo. 

(G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 



tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait, Svo. 9$,6d, 
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SENTENCES FROM THE PROVERBS. In Engliah, French. 
Italian, and Qerman. For the Daily Use of Yoong Persona. By A Laoy. 
16mo. B». 6d. 

SERMONS. Preached during the Yiaitation of the Bishop of 
Exeter in 1815. Published by Request. 12mo. Bs, 

8E WELL'S (Rb7. W.) Evidences of Christianity; or, Dialogues 

between a Brahmin and a Christian. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. Qd. 
SHAW'S (Thos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 

Young students. PostSro. 12». 

SIDMOUTH'S (Lord) Life and Correspondence. By the Hon. and 
Rrv. Qbobob Pbllbw, Deak or Noewich. Portraits. 8 Vols. Svo. 4Ss. 

SIDNEY'S (Rev. Edwin) Life of Lord HilL Second Edition, 

Portrait. 8to. 12». 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 

Home. By A Laot. Edited by Mrs. Nostok. Post Svo. 5$. 
SMITH'S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Edition, With 500 Woodcuts. Bro. 42m. 

Smaller Dictionary of Qreek and Roman Antiquities, 

abridged from the above Work. Second Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 7». 6d. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 600 Woodcuts. 3 Vols. Svo. 6L16s.6d. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Woodcuts. 

Vol. I. Svo. 86*. (To be C4)mpleted in 2 Vols.) 

Classical Dictionary for Schools. Compiled from the 

above works. Second Edition. Svo. 16«. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Second Edition, With 

200 WoodcuU. Crown Svo. 7*. (W. 
New Latin* English Dictionary, founded on the best and 

most recent authorities. Svo. In Preparation. 

Edition of Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Empire. With Notes by Milmak and Guizot. Portrait and Blap. 
8 Vols. Svo. 7a. SJ. each. 

(Wm. Jia) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 

Mb. Grbnville'h Diabt of Political Evexts, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited with Notes, i Vols. Svo. Ms. 

-(James & Horace) Rejected Addresses. TujerUysecond 



Edition. Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 6». 
SOMERVILLE'S (Mary) Physical Geography. Third Edition, 

Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap. Svo. lis. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Eighth 

Edition. Plates. Fcap. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
SOUTH EY'S (Robert) Book of the Church ; with Notes contain- 
ing the Anthoritien, and an Index. Sixth Edition. Svo. 12s. 

Lives of John Buny an & Oliver Cromwell. Post 8to. 2a. 6d. 

SPECKTER'S (Otto) Puss in Boots ; or, the Story of the Marquis of 
Carabas. Illustrated. Second Edition. 16mo. 6s. 

Charmed Roe ; or, the Stoiy of the Little Brother and 

Sister. Illustrated. 16ino. 6«. 

STANLEY'S (Edward, D.D.. Bp. of Norwich) Addresses ahd 
Chaeges. With a Memoir of his Life. Bj His Sow. Sscond Editicn. 
Svo. 10*. 6d. 

(Arthur P.) St Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. 

Edited vith Critical Notes and Dissertations, <fcc. Svo. In tks Press. 
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ST. JOHN'S (Charlss) Field Notes of a Sportsman and NaUmOist 
InSatherUnd. WoodcuU. 2 Vols. PoatBvo. 18ff. 

Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 



PoitSvo. 6$. 

(Batle) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 

Oaslsof Jupiter Ammon. Woodcats. Po6t8vc. 29. 6d. 

STAUNTON'S (Sir GioiiaE) Miscellaneous Notices relating to 
China, and our Commerdal Interoourse with that Country. Including a 
few Translations from the Chinese Lanf^age, and some Observations 
on our Intercourse with that Country. Third Edition. 8vo. 10<. 6d. 

STEPHENS' (J. L.) Incidents of a First and Second Visit to 

Central America and Yucatan. New Edition. Tost 8vo. In Prtparaiion. 

STEVENS' (Wm., M.D.) Observations on the Healthy and Diseased 
Properties of the Blood. 8to. 15«. 

STISTED'S (Mrs. Hekbt) Letters from the Bye-Ways of Italy. 

Plates. 8vo. 18». 
STOTHARD'S (Thoh., R A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 

By Mr«. Bkat. With Portrait, and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 21*. 

STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. With lUus- 

trations. Crown 8vo. 8». 
SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, Practical lessons 

drawn from the Lives of Good Men, intended as a Sunday Book for 

Children. By A Lady. 16mo. Za. Qd. 

SUTTON (Hon. H. Mahkbrs). Some Account of the Courte of 

Ixtndon and Vienna, at the end of the Seventeenth Century, extracted 
from the Official and Private Correspondence of Robert Sutton (late 
Lord Lexington) while British Minister at Vienna, 1694-98. 8vo. lis. 

SUVERN'S ARISTOPHANES. The Birds and the Clouds. 

Translated by W. R. Hamilton, F.R.B. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 9*. 
SWIFT'S (Jowathak) Works. New Edition, based upon Sir 

Walter Scott's Edition, entirely revised. 8vo. In the Press. 

SYDENHAM'S (Lord) Memoirs. With his Administration in 

Canada. By G.PouletScbopk.M.P. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 9,sj,d. 

TAIT'S (Deah) Suggestions to the Theological Student under 

prejient Difficulties. Post8vo. ea.6d. 

TALBOT'S (H. Fox) English Etymologies. 8vo. 12«. 
TAYLOR'S (Hehby) Notes from Life and Books. Third Edition. 

2VoU. PostSvo. 16«. 
(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 

Persons. From theGenuan. With Illustrations by Richard Doylb. 

Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

Michael Angelo considered as a Philosophic Poet. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6$. 

TENNENTS (Sir J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Ite Introduction 
and Pro(?rc8S under the Portu^icse, Dutch, British, and American 31 is- 
sions. With an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Superstitions. Woodcuts. 8vo. lis. 

TIIEOPHILUS' Essay upon Various Arts; forming an Encyclo- 
pandia of Christian Art of the 11th Century. Translated with Note^i, 
by RoBKRT Hendbib. 8vo. 21«. 

THORNTON'S (Wm. T.) Plea for Peasant Proprietors; with the 
OuUines of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
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THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OP FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 
so as to save the trouble of turning tlie Pages backwards and forwards. 
Koyal 8vo. 2$. 

THRESHOLD (The) OF LIFE. A Series of Letters addressed to 

a Son on hia Entrance into the World. Fcap. 8vo. In the Press. 

TICKNOR'S (Oeorob) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
ciRTnfl on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. SVols.Svo. 42*. 

TREMENHEERE'S (H. S.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in its bearing on Modem Times. Fcap. 8vo. 2$. OtL 

Notes on Public Subjects, made during a 

Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8to. 10«. Qd. 
— — Constitution of the United States compared 

with our own. Post 6vo. 9*. 6d. 

TUUNBULL'S (P. E.) Narrative of Travels in Austria, with 
Remarks on its Social and Political Condition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24j. 

TVVISS' (Horack) Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait Third EdUiom. 
2 Vols. Pout 8vo. 21«. 

VAUGHAN'S (Rev. Dr.) Sermonson Various Occasions. 8vo. 12^.6(2. 

Sermons preached in Harrow School. 8vo. 10«. 6ef. 

Nine New Sermons. 12mo. 5«. 

VAUX'S (AV. S. W.) Handbook to the Antiquities in the British 

Museum; being a I>eA<'riptlon of the Remains of Gre<>k, Asnyrian. 

Kgn)tian, and Etruscan Art preserved there. With 300 Woodcuts. 

PostSvo. 7.*.6.i. 

VENABLES* (Rev. R. L.) Domestic Manners of the Russians. 

I)«>scri1)cd from a Year's Residence in that Country. Post 8ro. 9«. 6d. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena. By Author of *' Paodiaxa." Post 8vo. 9«. 6d. 

WAAGEN'S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Afci>nnt of the Chief C«^ll»»ctl«ni-i of Paintini^, Sculpture, MamiTurripts, 
Miniatures. &c. &c^ in th{<t Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during: Visits to £n};land. 3 Vols,8vo. 

WAKEFIELD'S (E. J.) Adventures in New Zealand, 1830-1844. 
With some Account of the l)4>giuniug of the Hritish Colonisation of the 
Inland. Map. *2 Vols. 8vo. 1!S«. 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-lnwk for Young Children. By 

Aunt Ida. With Wrtidcuts. 16nio. b$. 

WAliDS (Robert Plumkr^ Memoir, Correspondence. Literary and 
Uni>iibliHlu>d I)iario'« and Keniains. By the Hon. EDMUSiD Puipps. 

Portrait. 2 Vol-*. 8vo. 28.*. 

WATT (James) ; an llisstorio.-jl Elogre, By M. Araoo. Translated, 
with Notes, by J. P. Mt iRi<rAi>. Svi\ S^*. tV*.; or 4to. 21*. 
— Correspondonoe on his DiM'overy of the Theory of the 
(.'••ni|M>sition of Water. Kdited. nilh Notes, by J. P. Muirukad. 
Portnut. 8vo, 105. ixl. : t-r 4to. i4.«. 

The Origin and ProsrosA of hi.* Invention*. Illujitratcd 

by his c^rri'sii.miUMuv wi:b li-s i':'e>uis. IMiiod by J. P. MuikHKAD. 
y v.'ls. Svo. I'lHtes, 4to. /■! :*,<■ ^'y.«. 

WELLKSLEV'S (Rev. DR.^ Antholocia Polyglotta : a Selection 
of Vorsions in v.irious LMiugu.i{;\'S chiody from the Greek Anthology. 
8vo, 15«. ; or 4to, 42«. 
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WELLINGTON (Thi Dum of) ; his Charftcter, hi« Actions, and 

his Writings. By Jdlks Maubbl. Second Edition vith Ad'Utiona. U. 6d. 

Hii Despatches during his various Campaigns. 

Compiled from Official and other Authentic Documents. Bj Col. 
GCBWOOD, C.B. Ntw, Enlarged Edition. 8 Vols. 8vo. *2l». each. 

Selections from the Wellington Despatches. 



8to. iu«. 



Speeches in Pariiamcnt. Collected and Arranged 

with his sanction. 2 Vols. 4S«. 

WILBKRFORCE'S (Abohdiacoh) Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 

Christ in itn relation to Mankind. Fourth Edition. Fcap.Svo. 6*. 

Doctrine of Holy Baptism, with Remarks upon 

the Rbt. W. Qoodb*8 Effects of Infant Baptism. Third Edition. 
8vo. 7s. Qd. 

— ■ Sermons on the New Birth of Man's Nature. 8vo. 8*. 

History of Erastianism. Second Edition, Post 

8vo. St. 

WILKIE'S (Sir David) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 
on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By AliuAjt 
CuymxaHAM. Portrait. SVols. 8to. 42$. 

WILKINSON'S (Sir J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. With fiOO Wood- 
cuts, a Vols. PostSvo. 1S«. 

Dalmatia and Montenegro ; with a Journey to 

Mostar in Ilertsegoyina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. PUtes 
and Woodcuts. 2Vols.8vo. 42m. 

Handbook for Egypt. — Thebes, the Nile, Alexan- 
dria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. 15b. 

(Matthew, D.D.) School Sermons, preached in the 

Chapel of Marlborough College. 8vo. ds. 

(G. B.) Working Man's Handbook to South Aus- 



tralia; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed iTiformation for the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. ISmo. U. 6d. 

WOOD'S (Lieut.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 

River Oxiis, by Kabul and Badakhslian. Map. 8vo. 14tf. 
WORDSWORTH'S (Rev. Dr.) Athens and Attica. ITew EdUi4>n, 

Plates. Post 8vo. In the Prejui. 

Fac-Similes of Ancient Writings on the Walls 

of Pompeii. Second Edition. 8vo. S^v. 6d. 

King Edward Vlth's Latin Grammar, for the 

Use of Schools. Seventh Edition^ nriaed. 12mo. 3s. ed. 

Accidence, for the 

Use of Junior Classes. 12mo. 2s. 

WORSAAE'Sr (J. J. A.) Account of the Danes and Northmen in 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. Woodcuts. 8vo. 10«. 6</. 
YOUNG'S (Dr. Tnos.) Miscellaneous Works, now first collected 
and edited, with a Memoir of his Life. 4 Vols. 8vo. Jn the Press. 
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